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THI  OE  VINNE  PIKM. 


PREFACE 


"May  30,  1893. 

"ify  dear  Nicolay:  As  you  and  Colonel  Hay  have  now  brought 
your  great  work  to  a  most  successful  conclusion  by  the  publication 
of  your  life  of  my  father,  I  hope  and  request  that  you  and  he  will 
supplement  it  by  collecting,  editing,  and  publishing  the  speeches, 
letters,  state  papers,  and  miscellaneous  writings  of  my  father.  You 
and  Colonel  Hay  have  my  consent  and  authority  to  obtain  for  your- 
selves such  protection  by  copyright,  or  otherwise,  in  respect  to  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  a  collection,  as  I  might  for  any  reason  be 
entitled  to  have.  Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"Robert  T.  Lincoln. 

"  John  G.  Nicolay.'' 

Both  in  fulfilment  of  the  request  contained  in  the  foregoing  let- 
ter, and  in  execution  of  a  long-cherished  design,  we  present  to  the 
public  this  edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
hoping  and  trusting  that  it  will  be  received  as  a  welcome  addition 

to  American  historical  literature. 

John  G.  Nicoi^y. 

John  Hay. 
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ADDRESSES  AND  LETTERS  OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

March  9, 1832.— Address  to  the  People  op  Sangamon  County. 

Fellow-citizens:  Having  become  a  candidate  for  the  honorable 
office  of  one  of  your  Representatives  in  the  next  General  Assembly 
of  this  State,  in  accordance  with  an  established  custom  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  Republicanism  it  becomes  my  duty  to  make  known  to 
you,  the  people  whom  I  propose  to  represent,  my  sentiments  with 
regard  to  local  affairs. 

Time  and  experience  have  verified  to  a  demonstration  the  public 
utilitv  of  internal  improvements.  That  the  poorest  and  most  thinly 
populated  countries  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  opening  of 
good  roads,  and  in  the  clearing  of  navigable  streams  within  their 
fimits,  is  what  no  person  wiU  deny.  Yet  it  is  foUy  to  undertake 
works  of  this  or  any  other  kind  without  first  knowing  that  we  are 
able  to  finish  them, — as  half-finished  work  generally  proves  to  be 
labor  lost.  There  cannot  justly  be  any  objection  to  having  rail- 
roads and  canals,  any  more  than  to  other  good  things,  provided  they 
cost  nothing.  The  only  objection  is  to  paying  for  them ;  and  the 
objection  arises  from  the  want  of  ability  to  pay. 

With  respect  to  the  County  of  Sangamon,  some  more  easy  means 
of  communication  than  it  now  possesses,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  task  of  exporting  the  surplus  products  of  its  fertile  soil, 
and  importing  necessary  articles  from  abroad,  are  indispensably 
necessary.  A  meeting  has  been  held  of  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville 
and  the  adjacent  country,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  and  in- 
quiring into  the  expediency  of  constructing  a  railroad  from  some 
eligible  point  on  the  Illinois  River,  through  the  town  of  Jackson- 
\ille,  in  Mor^n  County,  to  the  town  of  Springfield,  in  Sangamon 
County.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  desirable  object.  No  other  im- 
provement that  reason  will  justify  us  in  hoping  for  can  equal  in 
utility  the  railroad.  It  is  a  never-failing  source  of  communication 
between  places  of  business  remotely  situated  from  each  other. . 
Upon  the  railroad  the  regular  progress  of  commercial  intercourse 
is  not  interrupted  by  either  high  or  low  water,  or  freezing  weather, 
which  are  the  principal  difficulties  that  render  our  future  hopes  of 
water  communication  precarious  and  uncertain. 

Yet,  however  desiraole  an  object  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
through  our  country  may  be  j  however  high  our  imaginations  may 
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be  heated  at  thonghta  of  it, — there  is  always  a  heart-appalliDg  shock  | 
accompanying  the  amotint  of  its  cost,  which  forces  us  to  shrink  from 
our  pleasing  anticipations.  The  probable  cost  of  this  contemplated 
railroad  is  estimated  at  $290,1MX) ;  tlie  bare  statement  of  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  siifQcient  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  improvement 
of  the  Sangamon  River  is  an  object  much  better  suited  to  our  inf  anty 
resonrces. 

Respecting  this  view,  I  think  I  may  say,  without  the  fear  of  being) 
contradicted  that  its  navigation  may  be  rendered  completelv  prac-- 
tjcable  as  high  as  the  mouui  of  the  South  Fork,  or  probably  higher, 
to  vessels  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  burden,  for  at  least  one 
half  of  all  common  years,  and  to  vessels  of  much  greater  burden  a  i 

part,  of  the  time.  P^rom  my  peculiar  circnmstances,  it  is  probabte^^H 
that  for  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  given  as  particular  attentioi^^^| 
to  the  stage  of  the  water  in  this  river  as  any  other  person  in  tl^^^H 
country.  In  the  month  of  March,  1831,  in  company  with  others,  1^^^ 
commenced  the  building  of  a  flatboat  on  the  Sangamon,  and  finished  I 

and  took  her  ont  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  Since  that  time  I  have 
been  concerned  in  the  mill  at  New  Salem.  These  circnmstances  are 
Btifficient  evidence  that  I  have  not  been  very  inattentive  to  the  stages 
of  the  water.  The  time  at  which  we  crossed  the  mill-dam  being  in 
the  last  days  of  April,  the  water  was  lower  than  it  had  been  since 
the  breaking  of  winter  in  February,  or  than  it  was  for  several  weeks 
after.  The  principal  difficulties  we  encountered  in  descending  the 
river  were  from  the  drifted  timber,  which  obstructions  all  know  are 
uot  difficult  to  be  removed.  Knowing  almost  precisely  the  height 
of  water  at  that  time,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  has  as 
often  been  higher  as  lower  since. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  appears  that  my  calculations  with 
regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Sangamon  cannot  but  be  founded 
in  reason ;  but,  whatever  may  be  its  natural  advantjiges,  (certain  it 
is  that  it  never  can  be  practically  useful  to  any  great  extent  with- 
out being  greatly  improved  by  art.     The  drifted  timber,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  is  the  most  formidable  barrier  to  this  object.    Of 
all  parts  of  this  river,  none  will  require  so  much  labor  in  propor-   ^^_ 
tion  to  make  it  navigable  as  the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles ;  and  ^^M 
going  with  the  meanderings  of  the  channel,  when  we  ore  this  dis-  ^^M 
tanee  above  its  mouth  we  are  onlv  between  twelve  and  eighteeu  ^H 
miles  above  Beardstowo  in  something  near  a  straight  direction;     ^^ 
and  this  route  is  upon  such  low  ground  as  to  retain  water  in  many 
places  during  the  season,  and  in  all  parts  such  as  to  draw  two  thirds 
or  three  fourths  of  the  river  water  at  all  high  stages. 

This  route  is  on  prairie-land  the  wliole  distance,  so  that  it  appears 
to  me,  by  removing  the  turf  a  sufficient  width,  and  damming  up  the 
.old  channel,  the  whole  river  in  a  short  time  would  wash  its  way 
through,  thereby  eurtailine:  the  distance  and  increasing  the  velocity 
of  the  curri'iit  verj'  considerablv,  while  there  would  be  no  timber 
on  the  banks  to  oVistruct  its  nangation  in  future ;  and  being  nearly 
straight,  the  timber  which  might  float  in  at  the  head  would  be  apt 
to  go  dear  throngh.  There  ore  also  manv  places  above  this  where  — 
the  river,  in  its  zigzag  course,  torma  sucn  complete  peninsulas  aft  J 
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to  be  easier  to  cut  at  the  necks  than  to  remove  the  obstmctions  from 
the  bends,  which,  if  done,  would  also  lessen  the  distance. 

What  tiie  cost  of  this  work  would  be,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  greater  than  is  common  to 
streams  of  the  same  length.  Finally,  I  believe  the  improvement  of 
the  Sangamon  River  to  be  vastly  important  and  highly  desirable  to 
the  people  of  the  county;  and,  if  elected,  any  measure  in  the  legis- 
lature having  this  for  its  object,  which  may  appear  judicious,  will 
meet  my  approbation  and  receive  my  support. 

It  appears  that  the  practice  of  loaning  money  at  exorbitant  rates 
of  interest  has  already  been  opened  as  a  field  for  discussion  j  so  I 
suppose  I  mav  enter  upon  it  without  claiming  the  honor,  or  risking 
the  danger  which  may  await  its  first  explorer.  It  seems  as  though 
we  are  never  to  have  an  end  to  this  baneful  and  corroding  system, 
acting  almost  as  prejudicially  to  the  general  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity as  a  direct  tax  of  several  thousand  dollars  annuallv  laid  on 
each  county  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individuals  only,  unless  there 
be  a  law  made  fixing  the  limits  of  usury.  A  law  for  this  purpose, 
I  am  of  opinion,  may  be  made  without  materially  injuring  any  class 
of  people.  In  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  there  could  always  be 
means  found  to  cheat  the  law :  while  in  aU  other  cases  it  would 
have  its  intended  effect.  I  would  favor  the  passive  of  a  law  on  this 
subject  which  nii^ht  not  be  vei^  easily  evaded.  Let  it  be  such  that 
the  labor  and  difficulty  of  evading  it  could  only  be  justified  in  cases 
of  greatest  necessity. 

ni>on  the  subject  of  education,  not  presuming  to  dictate  any  plan 
or  system  resi>ecting  it  I  can  only  say  that  I  view  it  as  the  most 
important  subject  whicn  we  as  a  people  can  be  enjgaged  in.  That 
every  man  may  receive  at  least  a  moderate  education,  and  thereby 
be  enabled  to  read  the  histories  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  by 
which  he  may  duly  appreciate  the  value  of  our  free  institutions,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  obiect  of  vital  importance,  even  on  this  account  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  and  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
all  being  able  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  other  works  both  of  a  reli- 
gious and  moral  nature,  for  themselves. 

For  my  part,  I  desire  to  see  the  time  when  education — and  by  its 
means,  morality,  sobriety,  enterprise,  and  industry — shall  become 
much  more  general  than  at  present,  and  should  be  gratified  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  contribute  something  to  the  advancement  of  any 
measure  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  accelerate  that  happy 
period. 

With  regard  to  existing  laws,  some  alterations  are  thought  to  be 
necessary.  Many  respectable  men  have  suggested  that  our  estray 
laws,  the  law  respecting  the  issuing  of  executions,  the  road  law,  and 
some  others,  are  deficient  in  their  present  form,  and  require  altera- 
tions. But,  considering  the  great  probability  that  the  framers  of 
those  laws  were  wiser  than  myself,  I  should  prefer  not  meddling 
with  them,  unless  they  were  first  attacked  by  others ;  in  which  case 
I  should  feel  it  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  take  that  stand  which, 
in  my  view,  mi^ht  tend  most  to  the  advancement  of  justice. 

Buty  fellow-citizens,  I  shall  conclude.    Considering  the  great  de- 
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P*6e  of  modestrsr  which  shoidd  always  attend  youth,  it  is  probable 
have  already  oeen  more  presuming  than  becomes  me.  However, 
upon  the  subjects  of  which  I  have  treated,  I  have  spoken  as  I  have 
thouj^ht.  I  may  be  wrong  in  regard  to  any  or  all  of  them ;  but, 
holding  it  a  sound  maxim  that  it  is  better  only  sometimes  to  be 
right  than  at  all  times  to  be  wrong,  so  soon  as  I  discover  my  opin- 
ions to  be  erroneous,  I  shall  be  re^y  to  renounce  them. 

Every  man  is  said  to  have  his  peculiar  ambition.  Whether  it  be 
true  or  not,  I  can  say,  for  one,  that  I  have  no  other  so  great  as  that 
of  being  truly  esteemed  of  my  fellow-men,  by  rendering  myself 
worthy  of  their  esteem.  How  far  I  shall  succeed  in  gratifying  this 
ambition  is  yet  to  be  developed.  I  am  young,  and  unlmown  to 
many  of  you.  I  was  bom,  and  have  ever  remained,  in  the  most 
humble  walks  of  life.  I  have  no  wealthy  or  popular  relations  or 
friends  to  recommend  me.  My  case  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the 
independent  voters  of  the  country :  and.  if  elected,  they  will  have 
conferred  a  favor  upon  me  for  whicn  I  snail  be  unremitting  in  my 
labors  to  compensate.  But,  if  the  good  people  in  their  wisdom 
Hhall  see  fit  to  keep  me  in  the  background,  I  have  been  too  familiar 
with  disappointments  to  be  very  much  chagrined. 

Your  friend  and  fellow-citizen,  A.  LiNCX)iiN. 

New  Balem,  March  9, 1832. 

April  28, 1832. — Receipt  foe  Arms. 

Hpecial  Order  (No.—).  Beabdstown,  April  28, 1832. 

The  Brigade  Inspector,  having  inspected  Captain  Abraham  Lin- 
coln'H  Company  ana  mustered  them  into  service,  reports  that  thirty 
^UHH  are  wanting  to  arm  the  Company  completely.  Quartermaster- 
General  Edwards  will  furnish  the  Captain  with  that  number  of 
artiiH,  if  to  bo  had  in  his  department. 

John  J.  Hardin,  Brig.  Major. 

By  order  of  Brigadier-General  Samuel  Whiteside. 

Commanding  B.  M,  F.  Illinois. 

IliM)(Mvo<l  April  28,  1832,  for  the  use  of  the  Sangamon  County 
ooiiiputiy  under  my  command,  thirty  muskets,  bayonets,  screws,  and 
wi|>urH,  which  I  oblige  myself  to  return  upon  demand. 

A.  Lincoln,  Captain. 
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(Indorsement  in  pencil  on  the  foregoing.) 

A.Lincoln— 5dav8at*3.00 ♦15.00 

John  A.  Eelsoe,  chain  bearer  for  5  days  at  75  cts 3.75 

Robert  Lloyd,  5  days  at  75  cts 3.75 

Hngh  Armstrong,  for  eervicea  as  axeman,  5  days  at  75  cts  .  3.75 

A.  Liacolu,  for  making  plat  and  report 2.50 
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Jane  13, 1836. — Announcement  op  Political  Views. 

New  Salem,  June  13,  1836. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ^^  Journal^:  In  your  paper  of  last  Saturday 
I  see  a  communication,  over  the  signature  of  "Many  Voters,^  in 
which  the  candidates  who  are  announced  in  the  "Journal''  are 
called  upon  to  "  show  their  hands."    Agreed.    Here 's  mine. 

I  go  for  aU  sharing  the  privileges  oi  the  government  who  assist 
in  beiarin^  its  burdens.  Consequently,  I  go  for  admitting  idl  whites 
to  the  ri^t  of  suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or  bear  arms  (by  no  means 
excluding  females). 

If  elected,  I  shaU  consider  the  whole  people  of  Sangamon  my  con- 
stituents, as  well  those  that  oppose  as  tnose  that  support  me. 

While  acting  as  their  representative,  I  shall  be  governed  by  their 
will  on  all  subjects  upon  which  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  what 
their  will  is ;  and  upon  aU  others  I  shall  do  what  my  own  judgment 
teaches  me  will  best  advance  their  interests.  Whether  elected  or 
not,  I  go  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  U>  the  several  States,  to  enable  our  State,  in  common  with 
others,  to  dig  canals  and  construct  railroads  without  borrowing 
money  and  paving  the  interest  on  it. 

If  alive  on  the  nrst  Monday  in  November,  I  shall  vote  for  Hugh 
L,  White  for  President.    Very  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 

June  21,  1836. — Letter  to  Robert  Allen. 

New  Salem,  June  21,  1836. 

Dear  Colonel :  I  am  told  that  during  my  absence  last  week  you 
passed  through  this  place,  and  stated  publicly  that  you  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  fact  or  facts  which,  if  known  to  the  public,  would  en- 
tirely destro}^  the  prospects  of  N.  W.  Edwards  and  myself  at  the 
ensuing  election ;  but  tnat,  through  favor  to  us,  you  should  forbear 
to  divulge  them.  No  one  has  needed  favors  more  than  I^  and,  gen- 
erally, few  have  been  less  unwilling  to  accept  them ;  but  m  this  case 
favor  to  me  would  be  injustice  to  the  public,  and  therefore  I  must 
beg  your  pardon  for  declining  it.  That  I  once  had  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  Sangamon,  is  sufficiently  evident;  and  if  I  have 
since  done  anything,  either  by  design  or  misadventure,  which  if 
known  would  subject  me  to  a  forfeiture  of  that  confidence,  he  that 
knows  of  that  thing,  and  conceals  it,  is  a  traitor  to  his  country's 
interest. 

I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to  form  any  conjecture  of  what  fact 
or  facts,  real  or  supposed,  you  spoke;  but  my  opinion  of  your  ve- 
racity will  not  permit  me  for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  you  at  least 
believed  what  you  said.  I  am  flattered  with  the  personal  regard 
you  manifested  for  me;  but  I  do  hope  that,  on  more  mature  reflec- 
tion, you  will  view  the  public  interest  as  a  paramount  consideration, 
and  therefore  determine  to  let  the  worst  come.  I  here  assure  you 
that  the  candid  statement  of  facts  on  your  part,  however  low  it 
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may  sink  tne,  shall  never  break  the  tie  of  personal  friendship  lie- 1 
tween  lis.     I  wish  an  answer  to  this,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  pub- J 
lish  both,  if  you  choose.    Very  respectfully, 
Col.  Robert  Allen,  A-  Lincoln. 


December  13, 1836. — Letteb  to  Miss  Mart  Owens. 

^  Vandalu,  December  13, 1836. 

Mary  :  I  have  been  sick  ever  since  my  arrival,  or  I  should  havel 
written  sooner.  It  is  but  little  difference,  however,  as  I  have  veryl 
little  even  vet  to  write.  And  more,  the  longer  I  can  avoid  the  mor-l 
tification  oi  looking  in  the  poet^ffice  tor  your  letter  and  not  finding  ' 
it,  the  better.  You  see  I  am  mad  about  that  old  letter  yet.  I  don^ 
like  very  well  to  risk  you  again.     1 11  try  you  once  more,  anyhow, 

The  new  State  House  is  not  yet  finished,  and  consequently  the 
legislature  is  doin^  little  or  nothing.  The  governor  delivered  an 
inflammatory  political  message,  and  it  is  expected  there  will  be  some 
sparring  between  the  parties  about  it  as  soon  as  the  two  Houses  get 
to  business.  Taylor  delivered  up  his  petition  for  the  new  county 
to  one  of  our  members  this  morning.  I  am  told  he  despairs  of  its 
saccess,  on  account  of  all  the  members  from  Morgan  County  oppos- 
ing it.  There  are  names  enough  on  the  petition,  I  think,  to  justify 
the  members  from  our  county  in  going  for  it ;  but  if  the  members 
from  Morgan  oppose  it,  which  they  say  they  will,  the  chance  will 
be  bad. 

Our  chance  to  take  the  seat  of  government  to  Springfield  is  better 
than  I  expected.  An  internal-improvement  convention  was  held 
here  since  we  met,  which  recommended  a  loan  of  several  millions  of 
dollBTS,  on  the  faith  of  the  State,  to  construct  railroads.  Some  of  the 
legislature  are  for  it,  and  some  against  it ;  which  has  the  majority 
I  cannot  tell.  There  is  great  strife  and  struggling  for  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Senator  here  at  this  time,  fi  is  probable  we  shall 
ease  their  pains  iu  a  few  days.  The  opposition  men  have  uo  candi- 
date of  their  own,  and  consequently  they  will  smile  as  complacently 
at  the  angry  snarl  of  the  contending  Van  Buren  candidates  and  their 
respective  friends  as  the  Christian  docs  at  Satan's  rage.  Tou  recol- 
lect that  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  letter  that  I  had  been  un- 
well That  is  the  fact,  though  I  believe  I  am  about  well  now ;  but 
that,  with  other  things  I  cannot  ae«ount  for,  have  conspired,  and 
have  gotten  my  spirits  so  low  that  I  feel  that  I  would  rather  be  any 
place  "in  the  world  than  here.  I  really  cannot  endure  the  thought 
of  staying  here  ten  weeks.  Writ*  back  as  soon  as  you  get  this,  and, 
if  possible,  say  something  that  will  please  me,  for  really  I  have  not 
been  pleased  since  I  left  yon.  This  letter  is  so  drv  and  stupid  that 
I  am  ashamed  to  send  it,  but  with  my  present  feelings  I  cannot  do 
any  better. 

uive  my  best  respects  to  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Able  and  family. 

Your  friend,  Lincoln. 
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January  27,  1837. — Address  before  the  Touno  Men's  Ltgeuh 

OF  SpRINOFIELD,  IliLINOIS. 

As  a  subject  for  the  remarks  of  the  eveningy  '^  The  perpetuation  of 
our  political  institutions"  is  selected. 

In  the  great  ioumal  of  things  happening  under  the  sun,  we,  the 
American  people,  find  our  account  running  under  date  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  era.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  peace- 
ful possession  of  the  fairest  XK>rtion  of  the  earth  as  rerards  extent 
of  territonr,  fertility  of  soil,  and  salubrity  of  climate.  We  fimd  our- 
selves under  the  government  of  a  ^stem  of  political  institutions 
conducing  more  essentially  to  the  ends  of  civil  and  reUgious  liberty 
than  any  of  which  the  history  of  former  times  tells  us.  We,  when 
mounting  the  stage  of  existence,  found  ourselves  the  legal  inheri- 
tors of  mese  fun&mental  blessings.  We  toiled  not  in  the  acquire- 
ment or  establishment  of  them;  they  are  a  legacy  bequeathed  us  by 
a  once  hardy,  brave^nd  patriotic,  but  now  lamented  and  departed, 
race  of  ancestors.  Theirs  was  the  task  (and  nobly  they  performed 
it)  to  possess  themselves,  and  through  themselves  us,  of  tnis  goodly 
land,  and  to  uprear  upon  its  hills  and  its  valleys  a  political  edifice 
of  liberty  and  equal  rights:  'tis  ours  only  to  transmit  these — 
the  former  unprofaned  by  tne  foot  of  an  invader,  the  latter  unde- 
cayed  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  untom  by  usurpation — to  the  latest 
generation  that  fate  shall  permit  the  world  to  know.  This  ta^ 
gratitude  to  our  fathers,  justice  to  ourselves,  duty  to  posterity,  and 
U)ve  for  our  species  in  general,  all  imperatively  require  us  laith- 
fuUv  to  nerf orST  F-  J'    -i 

How  tiien  shall  we  perform  itt  At  what  point  shall  we  expect 
the  approach  of  danger  T  By  what  means  shall  we  fortify  against  it  T 
Shall  we  expect  some  transatlantic  military  giant  to  step  the  ocean 
and  crush  us  at  a  blow  t  Never !  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our  own 
excepted)  in  their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  com- 
mander, could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a 
track  on  the  Blue  Rid^  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

At  what  point  then  is  the  approach  of  danger  to  be  expected  t  I 
answer,  If  it  ever  reach  us  it  must  spring  up  amongst  us;  it  cannot 
come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be  our  lot  we  must  ourselves 
be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of  freemen  we  must  live 
through  all  time,  or  die  by  suicide. 

I  hope  I  am  over  wary ;  but  if  I  am  not,  there  is  even  now  some- 
thing of  ill  omen  amongst  us.  I  mean  the  increasing  disregard 
for  law  which  pervades  the  country — the  growing  disposition  to 
substitute  the  wild  and  furious  passions  in  lieu  of  the  sober 
judgment  of  courts,  and  the  worse  tnan  savage  mobs  for  the  execu- 
tive ministers  of  justice.  This  disposition  is  awfully  fearful  in  any 
community;  and  that  it  now  exists  in  ours,  though  grating  to  our 
feelings  to  admit,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  truth  and  an  insult  to 
our  intelligence  to  deny.  Accounts  of  outrages  committed  by  mobs 
form  the  every-day  news  of  the  times.    They  have  pervaded  the 
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country  from  New  England  to  Louisiana;  they  are  neither  peeulia,„ 
to  the  eternal  snows  or  the  former  nor  the  bumijig  suns  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  they  are  not  the  creature  of  climate,  neither  are  they  confined 
to  the  slaveholding  or  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Alike  they 
spring  up  among  the  pleasure-hunting  masters  of  Southern  slaves, 
and  the  order-loving  citizens  of  the  land  of  steady  habits.  What^ 
ever  then  their  cause  may  be,  it  is  common  to  the  whole  country. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  useless  to  recount  the  horrors  of  all 
of  them.  Those  happening  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  at  St. 
Louis  are  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  in  example  and  revolting  to 
humanitv-  In  the  Mississippi  case  they  first  commenced  by  hanging 
the  regular  gamblers — a  set  of  men  certainly  not  following  for  a 
livelihood  a  very  useful  or  very  honest  occupation,  but  one  which, 
so  far  from  being  forbidden  by  the  laws,  was  actually  licensed  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  but  a  single  year  before.  Next, 
negroes  suspected  of  conspiring  to  raise  an  insurrection  were 
caught  up  and  banged  in  all  parts  of  the  State;  then,  white  men 
supposed  to  be  leagued  with  the  negroes;  and  finally,  strangers 
from  neighboring  States,  going  tbither  on  business,  were  in  many 
instances  subjected  to  the  same  fate.  Thus  went  on  this  process  of 
han^ng,  from  gamblers  to  negroes,  from  negroes  to  whi^  citizens, 
and  from  these  to  strangers,  till  dead  men  were  seen  literally  dang- 
ling from  the  boughs  of  trees  apou  every  roadside,  and  in  numbers 
almost  sufScient  to  rival  the  native  Spanish  moss  of  the  country  as 
a  drapery  of  the  forest. 

Turn  then  to  that  horror-striking  scene  at  St.  Louis.  A  single 
victim  only  was  sacrificed  there.  ITiis  story  is  very  short,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  highly  tragic  of  anything  of  its  length  that  has 
ever  been  witnessed  in  real  life.  A  mulatto  man  by  the  name  of 
McInt'Osh  was  seized  in  the  street,  dragged  to  the  suburbs  of  the 
city,  chained  to  a  tree,  and  actually  burned  to  death ;  and  all  within 
a  single  hour  from  the  time  he  had  been  a  freeman  attending  to  bis 
own  business  and  at  peace  with  the  world. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  mob  law,  and  such  are  the  scenes  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent  in  this  land  so  lately  famed  for  love  of  law  . 
and  order,  and  the  stories  of  which  have  even  now  grown  too  fa-  J 
miliar  to  attract  anything  more  than  an  idle  remark.  I 

But  you  are  perhaps  ready  to  ask,  "What  has  this  to  do  with  the  1 
perpetuation  of  our  political  institutions  1"  I  answerj  "  It  has  much 
to  do  with  it,"  Its  direct  conset^uenees  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  a  small  evil,  and  much  of  its  danger  consists  in  tlie  proneness 
of  our  minds  to  regard  its  direct  as  its  only  consequences.     Ab- 
stractly considered,  the  hanging  of  the  gamblers  at  vieksburg  was 
of  but  little  oonsequenee.    They  constitute  a  portion  of  population 
that  is  worse  than  useless  in  any  community ;  and  their  death,  if  no 
pernicious  example  be  set  by  it, 'is  never  matter  of  reasonable  regret 
with  any  one.     If  they  were  annnally  swept  from  the  stage  of  exis- 
tence  by  the  plague  or  smallpox,  honest  men  would   perhaps  be  J 
much  profited  by  the  operation.    Similar  too  is  the  correct  reason- 1 
ing  in  regard  to  the  burning  of  the  negro  at  St.  Louis.     He  had  I 
forfeited  his  life  by  the  perpetration  of  an  outrageous  murder  upoaj 
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one  of  the  most  worthy  and  respectable  citizens  of  the  city,  and  had 
he  not  died  as  he  did,  he  mnst  have  died  by  the  sentence  of  the  law 
in  a  very  short  time  afterward.  As  to  him  alone,  it  was  as  weU  the 
way  it  was  as  it  could  otherwise  have  been.  But  the  example  in 
either  case  was  f earfuL  When  men  take  it  in  their  heads  to-day  to 
hang  gamblers  or  bum  murderers,  they  should  recollect  that  in  the 
concision  usually  attending  such  transactions  they  will  be  as  likely 
to  hang  or  bum  some  one  who  is  neither  a  gambler  nor  a  murderer 
as  one  who  is,  and  that,  acting  upon  the  example  they  set,  the  mob 
of  to-morrow  may,  and  prob{U)ly  wUl,  hang  or  bum  some  of  them 
by  the  very  same  mistake.  And  not  only  so ;  the  innocent,  those 
who  have  ever  set  their  faces  against  violations  of  law  in  every  shape, 
alike  with  the  guilty  fall  victims  to  the  ravages  of  mob  law ;  and  thus 
it  goes  on,  step  by  step,till  all  the  walls  erected  for  the  defense  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  individuals  are  trodden  down  and  disre- 
garded. But  all  thiSy  even,  is  not  the  full  extent  of  the  evU.  By  such 
examples,  by  instances  of  the  perpetrators  of  such  acts  going  unpun- 
ished, the  lawless  in  spirit  are  encouraged  to  become  lawless  in 
practice ;  and  having  been  used  to  no  restraint  but  dread  of  punish- 
ment, they  thus  become  absolutely  unrestrained.  Having  ever  re- 
^rded  government  as  their  deadliest  bane,  they  make  a  jubilee  of 
the  suspension  of  its  operations,  and  pray  for  nothing  so  much  as 
its  total  annihilation.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  gw>d  men,  men 
who  love  tranquillity,  who  desire  to  abide  by  the  laws  and  enjoy  their 
benefits,  who  would  gladly  spUl  their  blood  in  the  defense  of  their 
country,  seeing  their  property  destroyed,  their  families  insiUted, 
and  their  lives  endangered,  their  persons  injured,  and  seeing  no- 
thing in  prospect  that  forebodes  a  change  for  the  better,  become  tired 
of  and  disgusted  with  a  government  that  offers  them  no  protection, 
and  are  not  much  averse  to  a  change  in  which  they  imagine  they 
have  nothing  to  lose.  Thus,  then,  by  the  operation  of  this  mobo- 
eratic  spirit  which  all  must  admit  is  now  abroad  in  the  land,  the 
strongest  bulwark  of  any  government,  and  particularly  of  those 
constituted  like  ours,  may  effectually  be  broken  down  and  de- 
stroyed—  I  mean  the  attachment  of  the  people.  Whenever  this 
effect  shall  be  produced  among  us ;  whenever  the  vicious  portion  of 
population  shall  be  permitted  to  gather  in  bands  of  hundreds  and 
thousands,  and  burn  churches,  ravage  and  rob  provision-stores, 
throw  printing-presses  into  rivers,  shoot  editors,  and  hang  and  bum 
obnoxious  persons  at  pleasure  and  with  impunity,  depend  on  it, 
this  government  cannot  last.  By  such  thin^  the  feelings  of  the 
best  citizens  will  become  more  or  less  alienated  from  it,  and  thus  it 
will  be  left  without  friends,  or  with  too  few.  and  those  few  too  weak 
to  make  their  friendship  effectuaL  At  suen  a  time,  and  under  such 
circumstances^  men  of  sufficient  talent  and  ambition  will  not  be 
wanting  to  seize  the  opportunity,  strike  the  blow,  and  overturn  that 
fair  fabric  which  for  the  last  half  century  has  been  the  fondest 
hope  of  the  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I  know  the  American  people  are  much  attached  to  their  govern- 
ment:  I  know  they  would  suffer  much  for  its  sake ;  I  know  they 
would  endure  evils  long  and  patiently  before  they  would  ever  think 
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of  exchanging  it  for  another, — yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  the 
laws  be  continually  despised  and  disregarded,  if  their  rights  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons  and  property  are  held  by  no  better  tenure 
than  the  caprice  of  a  mob,  the  alienation  of  their  affections  from 
the  government  is  the  natural  consequence;  and  to  that,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  come. 

Here,  then,  is  one  point  at  which  danger  may  be  expected. 

The  (]^uestion  recurs,  "How  shall  we  fortify  against  it?'*  The 
answer  is  simple.  Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every 
well-wisher  to  his  posterity  swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution 
never  to  violate  in  the  least  particular  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by  others.  As  the  patriots  of 
seventy-six  did  to  the  support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
so  to  tne  support  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  let  every  American 
pledge  his  life,  his  property,  and  his  sacred  honor — let  every  man 
remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his 
father,  and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  lib- 
erty. Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American 
mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap  j  let  it  be  taught 
in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in 
primers,  spelling-books,  and  in  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls,  and*enforced  in  courts  of 
justice.  And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of  the 
nation ;  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and  condi- 
tions, sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altars. 

While  ever  a  state  of  feelinff  such  as  this  shall  universally  or 
even  very  generally  prevail  throughout  the  nation,  vain  will  be 
every  effort,  and  fruitless  every  attempt,  to  subvert  our  nationtd 
freedom. 

When  I  so  pressingly  urge  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  laws,  let 
mo  not  be  understood  as  saying  there  are  no  bad  laws,  or  that 
grievances  may  not  arise  for  the  redress  of  which  no  legal  pro- 
visions have  been  made.  I  mean  to  say  no  such  thing.  But  I 
do  moan  to  say  that  although  bad  laws,  if  they  exist,  should  be 
rt^poalikl  as  soon  as  possible,  still,  while  they  continue  in  force,  for 
tlM»  Hiiko  of  example  they  should  be  religiously  observed.  So  also 
in  unprovided  cases.  If  such  arise,  let  proper  legal  provisions  be 
nnulo  for  them  with  the  least  possible  delay,  but  till  tnen  let  them, 
if  not  too  intolerable,  be  borne  with. 

Tlu^ro  is  no  grievance  that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress  by  mob  law. 
In  aivv  oAse  that  may  arise,  as,  for  instance,  the  promulgation  of 
AUtlltloninm.  one  of  two  positions  is  necessarily  tnie — that  is,  the 
lUin^  in  right  within  itself,  and  therefore  deserves  the  protection 
K^t  M  Inw  and  all  good  citizens,  or  it  is  wrong,  and  therefore  proper  to 
\h>  iMH^hihltiHl  by  legal  enactments;  and  in  neither  case  is  the  inter- 
iK^nUiim  of  nioli  law  either  necessary,  justifiable,  or  excusable. 

Hut  it  \\u%\  ho  ankod,  "  Why  suppose  danger  to  our  political  insti- 
tiitiikUM  f  lUvo  wo  not  preservea  them  for  more  than  fifty  years! 
Ami  wUv  nniA'  wo  not  for  fifty  times  as  longf 

Wii  hi»|H»  tiion^  Ih  no  sufficient  reason.    We  hope  all  danger  may 
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be  overcome ;  but  to  conclude  that  no  danger  may  ever  arise  would 
itsdf  be  extremely  dangerous.  There  are  now,  and  will  hereafter 
be,  many  causes,  dangerous  in  their  tendency,  which  have  not  ex- 
isted heretofore,  and  which  are  not  too  insi^mcant  to  merit  atten- 
tion. That  our  government  should  have  been  maintained  in  its 
original  form,  from  its  establishment  until  now^  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  had  many  props  to  support  it  through  that  pe- 
riod, which  now  are  decayed  and  crumbled  away.  Through  tnat 
period  it  was  felt  by  all  to  be  an  undecided  experiment;  now  it  is 
understood  to  be  a  successful  one.  Then,  all  that  sought  celebrity 
and  fame  and  distinction  expected  to  find  them  in  the  success  of 
that  experiment.  Their  all  was  staked  upon  it  j  their  destiny  was 
inseparably  linked  with  it.  Their  ambition  aspired  to  display  be- 
fore an  admiring  world  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  at  best  no  better 
than  problematical — namely,  the  capability  of  a  people  to  govern 
themselves.  If  they  succeeded  they  were  to  be  immortalized ;  their 
names  were  to  be  transferred  to  counties,  and  cities,  and  rivers,  and 
mountains ;  and  to  be  revered  and  sung,  toasted  through  all  time. 
If  they  failed,  they  were  to  be  called  knaves,  and  fools,  and  fanatics 
for  a  fleeting  hour ;  then  to  sink  and  be  forgotten.  They  succeeded. 
The  experiment  is  successful,  and  thousano^  have  won  their  death- 
less names  in  making  it  so.  But  the  game  is  caught ;  and  I  believe 
it  is  true  that  with  the  catching  end  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
This  field  of  glory  is  harvested,  and  the  croj)  is  already  appropriated. 
But  new  reapers  will  arise,  and  they  too  will  seek  a  field.  It  is  to 
deny  what  the  history  of  the  world  tells  us  is  true,  to  suppose  that 
men  of  ambition  and  talents  will  not  continue  to  spring  up  amongst 
us.  And  when  they  do,  they  will  as  naturally  seek  the  gratification 
of  their  ruling  passion  as  others  have  done  before  them.  The 
question  then  is.  Can  that  gratification  be  found  in  supporting  and 
maintaining  an  edifice  that  has  been  erected  by  others  t  Most  cer- 
tainly it  cannot.  Many  great  and  good  men,  sufficiently  qualified 
for  any  task  they  should  undertake,  may  ever  be  found  whose  am- 
bition would  aspire  to  nothing  beyond  a  seat  in  Congress,  a  guber- 
natorial or  a  presidential  chair ;  but  such  belong  not  to  the  family 
of  the  lion,  or  the  tribe  of  the  eagle.  What!  thimc  you  these  places 
would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon  t  Never ! 
Towering  genius  disdains  a  beaten  path.  It  seeks  regions  hitherto 
unexplored.  It  sees  no  distinction  in  adding  storv  to  story  upon 
the  monuments  of  fame  erected  to  the  memory  of  others.  It  de- 
nies that  it  is  glory  enough  to  serve  under  any  chief.  It  scorns  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor,  however  illustrious.  It 
thirsts  and  bums  for  distinction ;  and  if  possible,  it  will  have  it, 
whether  at  the  expense  of  emancipating  slaves  or  enslaving  free- 
men. Is  it  unreasonable,  then,  to  expect  that  some  man  possessed 
of  the  loftiest  genius,  coupled  with  ambition  sufficient  to  push  it  to 
its  utmost  stretch,  will  at  some  time  spring  up  among  us  f  And 
when  such  an  one  does,  it  will  require  tne  people  to  be  united  with 
each  other,  attached  to  the  government  and  laws,  and  generally  in- 
telligent, to  successfully  frustrate  his  designs. 
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Distinction  will  be  Ms  paramount  object,  and  although  he  would 
US  willingly,  perhaps  more  so,  acquire  it  by  doing  good  as  harm, 
yet,  that  opportunity  being  past,  and  nothing  left  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  building  up.  ne  would  set  boldly  to  the  task  of  pulling  down. 
Here  then  is  a  probable  case,  highly  dangerous,  aud  such  an  one 
as  could  not  have  well  existed  heretofore. 

Another  reason  which  once  was,  but  which,  to  the  same  extent,  is 
now  no  more,  has  done  much  in  maintaining  onr  institutions  tbus 
far.  I  mean  the  powerful  intiuence  which  the  interesting  scenes  of 
the  Revolution  had  upon  the  passions  of  the  people  ae  distinguished 
from  their  indgment.  By  this  influence,  the  jealousy,  envy,  and 
avarice  incident  to  our  nature,  and  so  common  to  a  state  of  peace, 
pi-osperity,  and  conscious  strength,  were  for  the  time  in  a  great 
measnre  smothered  and  rendered  inactive,  while  the  deep-rooted 
principles  of  hate,  and  the  powerful  motive  of  revenge,  instead  of 
being  turned  against  each  other,  were  directed  exclusively  against 
the  British  nation.  And  thus,  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  the 
basest  principles  of  onr  nature  were  either  made  to  lie  dormant,  or 
Ui  become  the  active  agents  in  the  advancement  of  the  noblest  of 
causes — that  of  establishing  and  maintaining  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

But  this  state  of  feeling  must  fade,  ia  fading,  has  faded,  with  the 
cireumstanees  that  produced  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  sav  that  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution  are  now 
or  ever  will  be  entirely  forgotten,  but  that,  like  everytbijig  else. 
tiiey  must  fade  upon  the  memory  of  the  world,  and  grow  more  and 
more  dim  bv  the  lapse  of  time.  In  history,  we  hope,  they  will  be 
read  of,  and  recounted,  so  long  as  the  Bible  shall  be  read;  but 
even  granting  that  they  will,  their  influence  cannot  be  what  it  here- 
tofore has  been.  Even  then  they  cannot  be  so  universally  known 
nor  «o  vividly  felt  as  they  were  by  the  generation  just  gone  to  rest. 
At  the  close  of  that  struggle,  nearly  every  adult  male  had  been  a 
participator  in  some  of  its  scenes.  The  consequence  was  that  of 
tbo#e  sc«nes,  in  the  form  of  a  husband,  a  father,  a  souj  or  a  bi-other, 
a  living  history  was  to  be  found  in  every  family— a  history  bearing 
(ho  indubitable  testimonies  of  its  own  authenticity,  in  tiie  limbs 
mangled,  in  tJie  scars  of  wounds  received,  in  the  midst  of  the 
•— r  sec'ues  related — a  history',  too,  that  could  be  read  and  un- 
od  alike  by  all,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  learned  and  the 
Tied.  But  those  histories  are  gone.  They  can  be  read  no 
.  fdreVer.  They  were  a  fortress  of  strength ;  but  what  iuvad- 
Rncman  could  never  do,  the  silent  artillery  of  time  has  done — 
f  Wvoling  of  its  walls.  They  are  gone.  They  were  a  forest  of 
Ml  nakK :  but  the  all-restless  hurricane  has  swept  over  them,  and 
k  *»iiv  liVre  and  there  a  lonely  trnnk,  despoiled  of  its  verdure, 
tt*^  its  folingc,  unshading  and  uushaded,  to  murmur  in  a  few 
ivvhllv  brovxeH,  and  to  combat  with  its  mutilated  limbs  a  few 
»wJi'r  norm*,  then  to  sink  and  be  no  more, 
h  wv«v  itillRrH  of  the  temple  of  liberty:  and  now  that  Uiey 
EwtHblwil  «w»y  that  temple  must  fall  unless  we,  their  descen- 
ii>*l>l>  their  places  with  other  pillars,  hewn  from  the  solid 
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qnarry  of  sober  reason.  Passion  has  helped  ns,  bnt  can  do  so  no 
more.  It  will  in  future  be  our  enemy.  Iteason — cold,  calculating, 
unimpassioned  reason — must  furnish  all  the  materials  lor  our  future 
support  and  defense.  Let  those  materials  be  molded  into  general 
intelligence,  sound  morality,  and,  in  particular,  a  reverence  for  the 
Constitution  and  laws ;  and  that  we  miproved  to  the  last,  that  we 
remained  free  to  the  last,  that  we  revered  his  name  to  the  last,  that 
during  his  long  sleep  we  permitted  no  hostile  foot  to  pass  over  or 
desecrate  his  resting-place,  shall  be  that  which  to  learn  the  last 
trump  shall  awaken  dur  Washington. 

Upon  these  let  the  proud  fabric  of  freedom  rest,  as  the  rock  of 
its  basis ;  and  as  truly  as  has  been  said  of  the  only  greater  institu- 
tion, '^  tlie  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.'' 


March  3,  1837. — Protest  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  on  the 

Subject  of  Slavery. 

March  3,  1837. 

The  following  protest  was  presented  to  the  House,  which  was 
read  and  ordered  to  be  spread  on  the  journals,  to  wit : 

Besolations  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  having  passed  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  present  session,  the  undersigned 
hereby  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  same. 

They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  injustice 
and  bad  policy,  but  that  the  promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines  tends 
rather  to  mcrease  than  abate  its  evils. 

They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  power  tmder 
the  Constitution  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  different 
States. 

They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  that 
the  power  ought  not  to  be  exercised,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  people 
of  the  District. 

The  difference  between  these  opinions  and  those  contained  in  the  said 
resolutions  is  their  reason  for  entering  this  protest. 

Dan  Stone, 
A.  Lincoln, 
Bepresentatihes  from  the  County  of  Sangamon, 


May  7, 1837. — Letter  to  Miss  Mary  Owens. 

Springfield,  May  7, 1837. 
Miss  Mary  S.  Owens. 

Friend  Mary :  I  have  commenced  two  letters  to  send  you  before 
this,  both  of  which  displeased  me  before  I  got  half  done,  and  so  I 
tore  them  up.  The  first  I  thought  was  not  serious  enough,  and  the 
second  was  on  the  other  extreme.  I  shall  send  this,  turn  out  as  it 
mav. 

Tfhis  thing  of  living  in  Springfield  is  rather  a  dull  business,  after 
all ;  at  least  it  is  so  to  me.  I  am  quite  as  lonesome  here  as  I  ever 
was  anywhere  in  my  life.    I  have  been  spoken  to  by  but  one  woman 
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since  I  have  been  here,  aud  should  not  have  been  by  her  if  aha' 
could  have  avoided  it.  I  've  never  lieen  to  church  yet,  and  probably 
ehaJl  not  be  soon,  I  stay  away  because  I  am  conscious  I  should  not 
know  tow  to  behave  myself, 

I  am  often  thinking  of  what  we  said  aljout  your  coming  to  live  at  ^^ 
Springfield.     I  am  afraid  you  would  not  be  satisfied.    There  is  a^H 
great  deal  of  flourishing  about  in  carriages  here,  which  it  would  b^^H 
your  doom  to  6ee  withont  sharing  it.    Yon  would  have  to  be  pooiy^H 
without  the  means  of  hidingyour  poverty.    Do  you  believe  you  ^* 
could  bear  that  patiently^    Wtatever  woman  may  cast  her  lot  with 
mine,  should  any  ever  do  bo,  it  is  my  intention  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  make  her  happy  and  contented ;  and  there  is  nothing  I 
can  imagine  that  would  make  me  more  unhappy  than  to  fail  in  the 
effort.     I  know  I  should  be  much  happier  with  you  than  the  way  I 
am,  pronded  I  saw  no  signs  of  discontent  iu  you.     What  you  have 
said  to  me  may  have  been  in  the  way  of  jest,  or  I  may  have  misnn- 
deretood  it.     If  so,  then  let  it  be  forgotten ;  if  otherwise,  I  much 
wish  you  would  think  seriously  before  you  decide.     What  I  have 
said  I  will  most  positively  abide  byj  provided  you  wish  it.    My 
opinion  is  that  you  had  better  not  do  iL    Tou  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  hardship,  and  it  may  be  more  severe  than  you  now  imagine, 
I  know  you  are  capable  of  thinking  coirectly  on  any  subject,  and  if 
you  deliberate  maturely  upon  this  before  you  decide,  then  I  am  will- 
ing to  abide  your  decision. 

You  must  write  me  a  good  long  letter  after  you  get  tliis.  Yon- 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  though  it  might  not  seem  interesting] 
to  you  after  you  had  written  it,  it  would  be  a  good  deal  of  com-  ■ 
pany  to  me  in  this  "busy  wilderness."  Tell  your  sister  I  don'tl 
want  to  hear  any  more  about  selling  out  and  moving.  That  gives 
me  the  "  hypo  "  whenever  I  think  of  it.     Yours,  etc., 


August  16,  1837. —  Letter  to  Miss  Mary  Owens. 

Spbinqfield,  August  16.  1837. 
Friend  Mary :  You  will  no'  doubt  think  it  rather  strange  that  I 
should  write  you  a  letter  on  the  same  day  on  which  we  parted,  and 
I  can  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  seeing  you  lately  makes 
me  think  of  you  more  than  usual ;  while  at  our  late  meeting  we 
had  but  few  expressions  of  thoughts.  You  must  know  that  I  can- 
not see  yon  or  think  of  you  with  entire  indifference ;  aud  yet  it  may 
be  that  you  are  mistaken  in  regard  to  what  my  real  feelings  toward' 
you  are.  If  I  knew  you  were  not,  I  should  not  trouble  you  witfil 
this  letter.  Perhaps  any  other  man  would  know  enough  withoaf 
further  information ;  but  I  consider  it  my  peculiar  right  to  plead 
ignorance,  aud  your  bounden  duty  to  allow  the  plea.  I  want  in  all 
oases  to  do  right,  and  most  particularly  so  in  all  cases  with  women. 
I  want  at  this  particular  time,  more  tlian  anything  else,  to  do  right 
with  yon;  and  if  I  knew  it  would  be  doing  right,  as  I  rather  suspect 
it  would,  to  let  you  alone,  I  would  do  it-     And  for  the  purpose  ofj 
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ine  the  matter  as  plain  as  i>ossibley  I  now  say  that  yon  can  now 
drop  the  subject,  dismiss  your  thoughts  (if  yon  ever  had  any)  from 
me  forever,  and  leave  this  letter  nnanswered.  without  calling  forth 
one  accusing  murmur  from  me.  And  I  will  even  go.  further,  and 
say  that  if  it  will  add  anything  to  your  comfort;/ or  peace  of 
mmd  to  do  so,  it  is  my  sincere  wisn  that  you  should.  Do  not  under- 
stand by  this  that  I  wish  to  cut  your  acquaintanca  I  mean  no  such 
thing.  What  I  do  wish  is  that  our  further  acquaintance  shall 
depend  upon  yourself.  If  such  further  acquaintance  would  contri- 
bute nothmg  to  your  happiness,  I  am  sure  it  would  not  to  mine.  If 
you  feel  yourself  in  any  degree  bound  to  me,  I  am  now  willing  to 
release  you,  provided  you  wish  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
willing  and  even  anxious  to  bind  you  faster,  if  I  can  be  convinced 
that  it  will,  in  any  considerable  degree,  add  to  your  happiness. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  whole  question  with  me.  Nothmg  would  make^ 
me  more  miserable  than  to  believe  you  miserable — nothing  more'^ 
happy  than  to  know  you  were  so. 

In  what  I  have  now  said,  I  think  I  cannot  be  misunderstood,  and  to 
make  myself  understood  is  the  only  object  of  this  letter. 

If  it  suits  you  best  to  not  answer  this,  farewell.  A  lon^  life  and  a 
merrv  one  attend  you«  But  if  you  conclude  to  write  back,  speak  as 
plainly  as  I  do.  There  can  be  neither  harm  nor  danger  in  saying  to 
me  anything  you  think,  just  in  the  manner  you  think  it. 

My  respects  to  your  sister.    Your  friend, 

Lincoln. 


April  1,  1838. — Letter  to  Mrs.  O.  H.  Browning. 

Springfield,  April  1,  1838. 

Dear  Madam :  Without  apologizing  for  being  egotistical,  I  shall 
make  the  history  of  so  much  of  my  me  as  has  elapsed  since  I  saw 
you  the  subject  of  this  letter.  And^  by  the  way,  I  now  discover 
that  in  order  to  give  a  full  and  inteUigible  account  of  the  things  I 
have  done  and  suffered  since  I  saw  you,  I  shall  necessarily  have  to 
relate  some  that  happened  before. 

It  was,  then,  in  tne  autumn  of  1836  that  a  married  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  who  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  beine  about  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  father  and  other  relatives  residing  in  Kentucky, 
proposed  to  me  that  on  her  return  she  would  bring  a  sister  of  hers 
with  her  on  condition  that  I  would  engage  to  become  her  brother- 
in-law  with  all  convenient  despatch.  I,  of  course,  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, for  you  know  I  could  not  have  done  otherwise  had  I  really 
Deen  averse  to  it ;  but  privately,  between  you  and  me,  I  was  most 
confoundedly  well  pleased  wili  the  project  I  had  seen  the  said 
sister  some  three  years  before,  thought  her  intelligent  and  agree- 
able, and  saw  no jgood  objection  to  plodding  life  through  hand  in 
hand  with  her.  Time  passed  on,  the  lady  took  her  journey  and  in 
due  time  returned,  sister  in  company,  sure  enough.  This  astonished 
me  a  little,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that  her  coming  so  readily  showed 
that  she  was  a  trifle  too  willing,  but  on  reflection  it  occurred  to  me  that 
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in  ihr  SL-ei^l >:•?*■  »i — f  csr.  ":»r  i:  r^!=.ttzi:»*!!vL  i  ifcc  ikc  t«  <«*ii  her, 
rx-i-^pi  ai<'-;  Ti.r»e*r  jTjLr>  Tc^-r>:.Ti?w  j^  ir.^:^*  zi^fiiacffrfifi.  Is  a  few 
d&Ts.  we  h*-!  az:  iz*.3T:^w.  iz>L  il:±?:iix2i  I  ifci  siskl  bsr  t«fore'«  she 
did  IK4  l"ix-k  as  nj  izl vrliACirc  Lfci  rosnizvi  bfr.  I  ki^w  sLe  wm 
over-aiz^e,  biiT  »i-r  z.<w  irc^skr^I  a  fiir  rLA::.^l  f :.r  FaisadL  I  knew 
she  was  «aEtid  az.  "  c^d  iii-l.*  az.*£  I  f-f-h  - :  occrc  c'  li-r  ircih  of  at 
leasi  half  of  ibe  av-z«rZaric-z.  tn:  il-:w.  wbf-  I  ':«r]brii  t-M*.  I  eonld 
not  for  my  life  av.vd  •riniizii:  <  f  nj  n-.viirr r ;  az-d  liiisw  rjot  from 
withered  ftaiuresw — for  her  siir.  was  :•»  fzL-  cf  t^z  to  p«enut  of  its 
coDtraetii:£r  into  wrinkles. — \*nz  frv-n  ir-r  win:  .-f  ;eerfi.  weadier- 
beaten  appearance  in  cenersu.  ind  fr^:=i  a  iir-i  -.f  ijock-n  thai  ran  in 
mv  head  tnat  noihisfir  <?oiLxd  have  vvrinen-.ie^i  a^  ih-e  sxe  of  infaney 
and  reached  her  present  r-uli  in  lers?  :han  :hir:y-ive  or  forqr  years; 
and.  in  short.  I  was  not  a:  all  rItiAs«ni  wi:h  her.  Bnt  what  conld  I 
do  ?  I  had  told  her  sister  :hs:  I  wonld  :ake  her  for  beuer  wr  for 
worse,  and  I  made  a  point  of  honor  and  c«>ns<>iencie  in  all  things  to 
stick  to  my  word,  e:sts?eially  if  others  had  tie»rn  indxK*ed  to  act  on  it, 
which  in  this  case  1  had  no  donb:  they  had.  for  I  was  now  fairiy 
con\'inced  that  no  other  man  *»u  earth  would  have  her.  and  henee 
the  conclusion  that  they  wrre  bent  on  holding  me  to  my  bargain. 
'•  Well,"  thought  I.  "  I  fiave  said  it.  and.  W  the  consequences  what 
they  may,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  I  fail  to  do  it."  At  once  I  de- 
termined to  consider  her  my  wife,  and  this  done,  all  my  powers  of 
discovery  were  put  to  work  in  search  of  perfections  in  her  which 
might  be  fairly  set  off  against  her  defects.  I  tried  to  imagine  her 
handsome,  which,  but  for  her  unfortunate  corpidency.  was  actnaUy 
true.  Exclusive  of  this,  no  woman  that  I  have  ever  seen  has  a  fineV 
face.  I  also  tried  to  convince  myself  that  the  mind  was  much  more 
to  be  valued  than  the  person,  and  in  this  she  was  not  inferior,  as  I 
could  discover,  to  any  with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted. 

Shortly  after  this,  without  attempting  to  come  to  any  positive 
understanding  with  her,  I  set  out  tor  Vandalia,  when  iaa  where 
you  first  saw  me.  During  my  stay  there  I  had  letters  from  her 
which  did  not  change  my  opinion  of  either  her  intellect  or  intention, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  it  in  both. 

All  this  while,  although  I  was  fixed  *'  firm  as  the  surge-repelling 
rock "  in  my  resolution,  I  found  I  was  continually  repenting  the 
rashness  wluch  had  led  me  to  make  it.  Through  life  I  have  b^n  in 
no  bondage,  either  real  or  imaginary,  from  the  thraldom  of  which  I 
so  much  desired  to  be  free.  After  my  return  home  I  saw  nothing 
to  change  my  opinion  of  her  in  any  particular.  She  was  the  same, 
and  so  was  L  1  now  spent  my  time  in  planning  how  I  might  get 
along  in  life  after  my  contemplated  change  of  circumstances  should 
have  taken  place,  and  how  I  might  procrastinate  the  evil  day  for  a 
time,  which  I  really  dreaded  as  much,  perhaps  more,  than  an  Irish- 
man does  the  halter. 

After  all  my  sufferings  upon  this  deeply  interesting  subject,  here 
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I  am,  wholly,  unexpectedly,  completely  out  of  the  "scrape,"  and  I 
now  want  to  know  if  you  can  guess  how  I  got  out  of  it — out,  clear, 
in  every  sense  of  the  term — no  violation  of  word,  honor,  or  con- 
science. I  don't  believe  you  can  ^ess,  and  so  I  might  as  well  tell 
you  at  once.  As  the  lawyer  says,  it  was  done  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing, to  wit:  After  I  had  delayed  the  matter  as  long  as  I  thought  I 
could  in  honor  do  (which,  by  the  way,  had  l»rought  me  round  into 
the  last  fall),  I  concluded  I  might  as  well  bring  it  to  a  consummation 
without  further  delay,  and  so  I  mustered  my  resolution  and  made 
the  proposal  to  her  direct ;  but,  shocking  to  relate,  she  answered.  No. 
At  first  I  supposed  she  did  it  through  an  affectation  of  modesty, 
which  I  thougnt  but  ill  became  her  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  her  case,  but  on  my  renewal  of  the  charge  I  found  she  repelled 
it  with  greater  firmness  than  before.  I  tried  it  again  and  again,  but 
with  the  same  success,  or  rather  with  the  same  want  of  success. 

I  finally  was  forced  to  give  it  up,  at  which  I  venr  unexpectedly 
found  myself  mortified  almost  b^ond  endurance.  I  was  mortified, 
it  seemed  to  me,  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  My  vanity  was  deeply 
wounded  by  the  reflection  that  I  had  so  long  been  too  stupid  to  ais- 
cover  her  intentions,  and  at  the  same  time  never  doubtmg  tliat  I 
understood  them  pei^ectly ;  and  also  that  she,  whom  I  had  taught 
myself  to  believe  nobody  else  would  have,  had  actually  rejected  me 
with  all  my  fancied  greatness.  And,  to  cap  the  whole,  I  then  for 
the  first  time  began  to  suspect  that  I  was  really  a  little  in  love  with 
her.  But  let  it  all  go !  I  'll  try  and  outlive  it.  Others  have  been 
made  fools  of  by  the  girls,  but  this  can  never  with  truth  be  said  of 
me.  I  most  emphatically,  in  this  instance,  made  a  fool  of  myself. 
I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  never  a^in  to  think  of  marry- 
ing, and  for  this  reason  —  I  can  never  be  satisfied  with  any  one  who 
would  be  blockhead  enough  to  have  me. 

When  you  receive  this,  write  me  a  long  yarn  about  something  to 
amuse  me.    Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Browning. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Browning.  A.  Lincoln. 

January  17, 1839. —  Remarks  in  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

In  the  House  op  Representatives,  January  17, 1839. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  from  Committee  on  Finance,  to  which  the  subject  was 
referred,  made  a  report  on  the  subject  of  purchasing  of  the  United 
States  all  the  unsold  lands  lyin^  within  tne  limits  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  accompanied  by  resolutions  that  this  State  propose  to  pur- 
chase all  unsold  lands  at  twenty-flve  cents  per  acre,  and  pledging  the 
faith  of  the  State  to  carry  the  proposal  into  effect  if  the  government 
accept  the  same  within  two  years. 

........ 

Mr.  Lincoln  thought  the  resolutions  ought  to  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. In  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Admns,  he  said  that  it  was  not 
to  enrich  the  State.  The  price  of  the  lands  may  be  raised,  it  was 
thought  by  some ;  by  others,  that  it  would  be  reduced.    The  conclu- 
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sioa  in  hLs  mizid  w:k>  tbdr  ta^  rwresmtadTes  in  this  legidatpre 
from  :he  Lvasrry  in  ^riu-h  tin*  JdkZLC^  lie  woald  be  opposed  to  raisong 
the  prA'e,  be«iuse  i*  w^.^;ilc  ocenre  i^rainst  the  settlement  of  the 
binds.  He  referred  to  :he  I:&nd;s  m  tne  military  tract.  They  had 
f:kllea  into  the  hAnds  of  jirse  srecslators  in  conseqnence  of  the  low 
price.  He  w:is  opposed  :o  i  loir  prL^"e  of  land.  He  thought  it  waa 
adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  seeder,  becaose  speculators  bujr 
them  up.  He  was  oppo«?ed  ro*  a  red:iocion  of  the  price  of  poUie 
lands. 
Mr.  Lincoln  refemHi  to  some  ofSoial  documents  emanating  from 

wo  SI 


Indiana,  and  compared  the  prv»^rressive  population  of  the  two  States. 
Illinois  had  gaiuM  upon  that  Stare  under  "the  puUic  land  system  as 
it  is.  His  conclusion  was  that  tec  wars  from  this  time  lUinoia 
would  have  no  more  public  Iiizid  uns^^Id  than  Indiana  now  ha&  He 
referred  also  to  Ohio.  That  Stare  had  sold  nearly  all  her  public 
lands.  She  was  but  twenty  years  ahead  of  us.  and  as  our  lands  were 
equally  salable  —  more  s^\  as  he  maintained — we  should  have  no 
more  twenty  years  from  now  than  she  has  at  present. 

>Ir.  Lincoln  refemnl  to  the  canal  lands,  and  supposed  that  the 
policy  of  the  State  would  be  different  in  regard  to  them,  if  the  rep- 
resentatives fn>m  that  secrion  of  country  could  themselves  choose 
the  policy :  but  the  representatives  f r\^m  other  parts  of  the  State  had 
a  veto  upon  it.  and  reculatcvl  the  p^^licy.  He  thought  that  if  the 
State  had  all  the  lauils.  the  ivUcy  of  the  legislature  would  be  more 
liberal  to  all  sections. 

He  referred  to  the  policy  of  the  innicral  Government.  He  thought 
that  if  the  national  debt  liad  not  Kvu  i>aiiL  the  expenses  of  the  ffov- 
emment  would  not  have  doubled,  as  they  had  done  since  that  debt 
was  paid. 

May  IL  lS3l>.— LK^rrER  tv^  A.  P.  Field. 

Springfield.  Illinois,  May  IL  1839. 
A.  P.  Field,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  At  the  late  session  an  act  i^assed  lK*th  Houses  of  leg- 
islature for  the  benefit  of  the  clerks  of  the  Cirvuit  Courts  of  Sanga- 
mon, Hamilton,  and  Fayette  counties.  I  can  see  nothing  of  tnis 
act  in  the  printed  laws,  one  copy  of  which  has  reached  us.  I  know 
it  passed  both  Houses,  but  I  nm  a  little  suspicious  it  has  not  been 
duly  acted  on  by  the  Council  of  Revision.  Will  you  please  learn 
and  write  us  what  condition  it  is  in,  and  also  send  us  a  copy  of  the 
act  t    Mr.  Butler  will  pay  the  charge  on  sight.    Your  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 

November  14, 1839.—  Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 

Springfield,  November  14, 1839. 
Dear  Stuart :  I  have  been  to  the  secretary's  office  within  the  last 
hour,  and  find  things  precisely  as  you  left  them.    No  new  arrivals 
of  returns  on  either  side.    Douglas  has  not  been  here  since  you  left. 
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A  rei>ort  is  in  circulation  here  now  that  he  has  abandoned  the  idea 
of  ffoin^  to  Washin^n,  though  the  report  does  not  come  in  a  very 
aauientic  form,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  Though,  by  the  way,  speak- 
ing of  authenticity,  you  know  that  if  we  had  heard  Douglas  say  that 
he  had  abandoned  the  contest,  it  would  not  be  very  authentic. 
There  is  no  news  here.  Noah,  I  still  think,  will  be  elected  very  eas- 
ily: I  am  afraid  of  our  race  for  representative.  Dr.  Enapp  has 
become  a  candidate,  and  I  fear  the  few  votes  he  will  ^et  will  be 
taken  from  us.  Also  some  one  has  been  tampering  with  old  Es- 
quire Wicoff,  and  induced  him  to  send  in  his  name  to  be  announced 
as  a  candidate.  Francis  refused  to  announce  him  witiiout  seeing 
him,  and  now  I  suppose  there  is  to  be  a  fuss  about  it.  I  have  been 
so  busy  that  I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Stuart  since  you  left,  though  I 
understand  she  wrote  you  by  to-dav's  mail,  which  will  inform  you 
more  about  her  than  I  could.  The  very  moment  a  Speaker  is 
elected,  write  me  who  he  is.    Your  friend  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


December  [20 1],  1839. — Speech  at  a  Political  Discussion 
IN  THE  Hall  op  the  House  of  Representatives  at 

Springpield,  Illinois. 

(From  a  pamphlet  copy  in  possession  of  Hon.  T,  J.  Henderson,  Illinois.) 

FeUow-citizens :  It  is  peculiarly  embarrassing  to  me  to  attempt 
a  continuance  of  the  discussion,  on  this  evening,  which  has  been 
conducted  in  this  hall  on  several  preceding  ones.  It  is  so  because 
on  each  of  those  evenings  there  was  a  much  fuller  attendance  than 
now,  without  any  reason  for  its  being  so,  except  the  greater  interest 
the  community  leel  in  the  speakers  who  addressed  them  then  than 
they  do  in  him  who  is  to  do  so  now.  I  am,  indeed,  apprehensive 
that  the  few  who  have  attended  have  done  so  more  to  spare  me 
mortification  than  in  the  hope  of  being  interested  in  anything  I 
may  be  able  to  say.  This  circumstance  casts  a  damp  upon  my 
spirits,  which  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  unable  to  overcome  during  the 
evening.    But  enough  of  preface. 

The  subject  heretofore  and  now  to  be  discussed  is  the  subtrea- 
sury  scheme  of  the  present  administration,  as  a  means  of  collecting, 
safe-keeping,  tranKerrinff,  and  disbursing  the  revenues  of  the 
nation,  as  contrasted  with  a  national  bank  for  the  same  purposes. 
Mr.  Douglas  has  said  that  we  (the  Whigs)  have  not  dared  to  meet 
them  (the  Locos)  in  argument  on  this  question.  I  protest  against 
this  assertion.  I  assert  that  we  have  again  and  again,  during  this 
discussion,  urged  facts  and  arguments  against  the  subtreasury 
which  they  have  neither  dared  to  deny  nor  attempted  to  answer. 
But  lest  some  may  be  led  to  believe  that  we  really  wish  to  avoid 
the  question,  I  now  propose,  in  my  humble  way,  to  urge  those  argu- 
ments again ;  at  the  same  time  begging  the  audience  to  mark  well 
the  positions  I  shall  take  and  the  proof  I  shall  offer  to  sustain  them, 
and  that  they  will  not  again  permit  Mr.  Douglas  or  his  friends  to  es- 
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eape  the  forces  of  tliem  by  a  round  and  groundles 
"  dare  not  meet  them  in  argument." 

Of  the  subtreasury,  then,  as  contrasted  with  a  national  bank  for 
the  before  euumeratijd  purposes,  I  lay  down  the  following  proposi- 
tions, to  wit:  (1)  It  will  injuriously  affect  the  community  by  its 
operation  on  the  circulating  medium.  (2)  It  will  be  a  more  expen- 
sive fiscal  agent.  (3)  It  will  be  a  less  secure  depository  of  the  piiblic 
money.  To  show  the  truth  o(  the  first  proposition,  let  us  take  a 
short  review  of  our  condition  under  the  operation  of  a  national  bank. 
It  was  the  depository  of  the  public  revenues.  Between  the  follec- 
tioa  of  those  revenues  and  the  disbursement  of  them  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  bank  was  permitted  to  and  did  actually  loan  them  out  to 
individuals,  and  hence  the  large  amount  of  money  annually  collected 
for  revenue  purposes,  which  by  any  other  plan  would  have  been  idle 
a  great  portion  of  the  time,  was  kept  almost  constantly  in  circula- 
tion. Any  person  who  will  reflect  that  money  is  only  valuable  while 
iu  circulation,  will  readily  perceive  that  any  device  which  will  keep 
the  government  revenues  in  constant  circulation,  instead  of  being 
locked  up  in  idleness,  is  no  inconsiderable  advantage.  By  the  sub- 
treasury  the  revenue  is  to  be  collected  and  kept  iu  iron  boxes  until 
the  Bovemment  wants  it  for  disbursement ;  thus  robbing  the  people 
of  the  use  of  it,  while  the  government  does  not  itself  need  it,  and 
while  the  money  is  performing  no  nobler  office  than  that  of  rusting 
in  iron  boxes.  The  natural  effect  of  this  change  of  policy,  every 
one  will  see,  is  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  But., 
again,  by  the  subtreasury  scheme  the  revenue  is  to  be  collected  in 
specie.  I  anticipate  that  this  will  be  disputed.  I  expect  to  hear  it 
said  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  collect  the  rev- 
enue in  specie.  K  it  shall,  i  reply  that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  mes- 
sage recommending  the  subtreasury,  expended  nearly  a  column  of 
that  document  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  specie  exclusively ;  and  he  concludes 
with  these  words:  "It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  no  motive  of 
convenience  to  the  citizen  requires  the  reception  of  bank  paper."  In 
addition  to  this,  Mr.  Silas  Wright,  senator  from  New-York,  and  the 
political,  personal,  and  confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  drafted 
and  introduced  into  the  Senate  the  first  subtreasury  bill,  and  that 
bill  provided  for  ultimately  collecting  the  revenue  in  specie.  It  is 
true,  I  know,  that  that  clause  was  stricken  from  the  bill,  but  it  was 
done  by  the  votes  of  the  Whigs,  aided  by  a  portion  only  of  the  Van 
Buren  senators.  No  subtreasury  bill  has  yet  become  a  law,  though 
two  or  tliree  have  been  considered  by  Congress,  some  with  and  some 
without  the  specie  clause;  so  that  1  admit  there  is  room  for  quib- 
bling upon  the  question  of  whether  the  administration  favor  the 
exclusive  specie  doctrine  or  not;  but  I  take  it  that  the  fact  that  the 
President  at  first  urged  the  specie  doctrine,  and  that  under  his 
recommendation  the  first  bill  introduced  embraced  it,  warrante  us  in 
charging  it  as  the  policy  of  the  partj-  until  their  head  as  publicly 
recants  it  as  he  at  first  espoused  it.  I  repeat,  then,  that  by  the  sno- 
treasnry  the  revenue  is  to  be  collected  iu  specie.  Now  mark  what  m 
the  eifeot  of  this  must  be.     By  all  estimates  ever  made  there  a     '    " 
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between  sixty  and  eighty  millions  of  specie  in  the  United  States. 
The  expenditures  of  the  GoverDment  for  the  year  1838 — the  last  for 
which  we  have  had  the  report — were  forty  millions.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  if  the  whole  revenue  be  collected  in  specie,  it  will  take  more 
than  half  of  all  the  specie  in  the  nation  to  do  it.  By  this  means 
more  than  half  of  all  the  specie  belon^ng  to  the  fifteen  millions  of 
souls  who  compose  the  whole  population  of  the  country  is  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  public-office  nolders,  and  other  public  creditors, 
composing  in  number  perhaps  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, leaving  the  other  fourteen  millions  and  three  quarters  to  get 
along  as  they  best  can,  with  less  than  one  half  of  the  specie  of  the 
country,  and  whatever  rags  and  shinplasters  they  may  be  able  to 
put,  and  keep,  in  circulation.  By  this  means,  every  office-holder  and 
other  public  creditor  may,  and  most  likely  will,  set  up  shaver ;  and 
a  most  glorious  harvest  will  the  specie-men  have  of  it, — each  specie- 
man,  upon  a  fair  division,  having  to  his  share  the  fleecing  of  about 
fifty-nine  rag-men.  ^  In  all  candor  let  me  ask,  was  such  a  system 
for  benefiting  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  ever  before  devised  f 
And  was  the  sacred  name  of  Democracy  ever  before  made  to  indorse 
such  an  enormity  gainst  the  rights  of  the  people  ? 

I  have  already  said  that  the  subtreasury  will  reduce  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation.  This  position  is  strengthened  by  the  rec- 
ollection that  the  revenue  is  to  be  collected  in  specie,  so  that  the 
mere  amount  of  revenue  is  not  all  that  is  withdrawn,  but  the 
amount  of  paper  circulation  that  the  forty  millions  would  serve  as 


I  On  January  4, 1839,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion, to  wit : 

**Be9oivedf  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  be  directed  to  communicate  to  the 
Senate  any  information  he  may  recently 
hare  received  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  col- 
lecting, keeping,  and  disbursing  public 
moneys  in  foreign  countries/' 

Unaer  this  resolution,  the  Secretary  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  a  letter,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  which  clearly  shows 
that  the  collection  of  the  revenue  m  specie 
will  establish  a  sound  currency  for  the  of- 
fice-holders, and  a  depreciated  one  for  the 
people;  and  that  the  office-holders  and 
other  public  creditors  will  turn  shavers 
upon  all  the  rest  of  the  community.  Here 
is  the  extract  from  the  letter,  bemg  all  of 
it  that  relates  to  the  question: 

"  Hague,  October  12,  1838. 

''  The  financial  system  of  Hamburg  is,  as 
far  as  is  known,  very  simple,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  so  small  a  territory.  The 
wh<Me  amount  of  Hamburg  coined  money 
is  about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  marks 
current,  or  one  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ; 
and,  except  under  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, not  more  than  one  half  that 
amountis  in  circulation,  and  all  duties,  taxes, 
and  excise  must  be  paid  in  Hamburg  cur- 
rency.   The  consequence  is  that  it  invaria- 


bly commands  a  premium  of  one  to  three 
per  centum.  Every  year  one  senator  and 
ten  citizens  are  appointed  to  transact  the 
whole  of  the  financial  concern,  both  as  to 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  the  funds, 
which  is  always  in  cash,  and  is  every  day 
deposited  in  the  bank,  to  the  credit  of  the 
chancery ;  and,  on  being  paid  out,  the  citi- 
zen to  whose  department  the  payment  be- 
longs must  appear  personally  with  the 
check  or  order,  stating  the  amount  and  to 
whom  to  be  paid.  The  person  receiving 
verv  seldom  Keeps  the  money,  preferring 
to  dispose  of  it  to  a  money-changer  at  a 
premium,  and  taking  other  coin  at  a  dis- 
count, of  which  there  is  a  great  variety  and 
a  large  amount  constantly  in  circiilation, 
and  on  which  in  his  daily  payment  he  loses 
nothing;  and  those  who  have  payments 
to  make  to  the  government  apply  to  the 
money-changers  again  for  Hamburg  cur- 
rency, which  keeps  it  in  constant  motion, 
and  1  believe  it  frequently  occurs  that  the 
bags,  which  are  sealed  and  labeled  with 
the  amount,  are  returned  again  to  the  bank 
without  being  opened. 

'•  With  great  respect,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, John  Cuthbert. 
**  To  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury, 

"Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.  C." 

This  letter  is  found  in  Senate  document, 
p.  113  of  the  session  of  1838-9. 
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a  basis  to  is  withdrawn,  which  would  be  in  a  sound  state  at  least 
one  hundred  millions.  When  one  hundred  millions,  or  more,  of 
the  circulation  we  now  have  shall  be  witiidrawn,  who  can  contem- 
plate without  terror  the  distress,  ruin,  bankruptcy,  and  beggary 
that  must  follow.  The  man  who  nas  purchased  any  article — say  a 
horse  —  on  credit,  at  one  hundred  dollars^  when  there  are  two  hun- 
dred millions  circulating  in  the  country,  if  the  quantity  be  reduced 
to  one  hundred  millions  by  the  arrival  of  pay-day,  will  find  the 
horse  but  sufficient  to  ^ay  half  the  debt ;  and  the  other  half  must 
either  be  paid  out  of  his  other  means,  and  thereby  become  a  clear 
loss  to  him,  or  go  unpaid,  and  thereby  become  a  clear  loss  to  his 
creditor.  What  I  have  here  said  of  a  single  case  of  the  purchase 
of  a  horse  will  hold  good  in  every  case  of  a  debt  existing  at  the 
time  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  money  occurs,  by  whomsoever, 
and  for  whatsoever,  it  may  have  been  contracted.  It  may  be  said 
that  what  the  debtor  loses  the  creditor  gains  by  this  operation ;  but 
on  examination  this  will  be  found  true  only  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent. It  is  more  generally  true  that  all  lose  by  it — the  creditor  by 
losing  more  of  his  debts  than  he  ^ns  by  the  increased  v^ue  of 
those  he  collects;  the  debtor  by  either  parting  with  more  of  his 
property  to  pay  his  debts  than  he  received  in  contracting  them,  or 
oy  entirely  breaking  up  his  business,  and  thereby  being  thrown 
upon  the  world  in  idleness. 

The  general  distress  thus  created  will,  to  be  sure,  be  temporary, 
because  whatever  change  may  occur  in  the  quantity  of  money  in  any 
community,  time  will  Mjust  the  derangement  produced ;  but  while 
that  adjustment  is  progressing,  all  simer  more  or  less,  and  very 
many  lose  everything  that  renders  life  desirable.  Why,  then,  shall 
we  suffer  a  severe  difficulty,  even  though  it  be  but  temporary,  unless 
we  receive  some  equivalent  for  itt 

What  I  have  been  saying  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  a  reduction 
of  the  quantity  of  money  relates  to  the  whole  country.  I  now  pro- 
pose to  show  that  it  would  produce  a  peculiar  and  permanent  hard- 
ship upon  the  citizens  of  those  States  and  Territories  in  which  the 
public  lands  lie.  The  land-offices  in  those  States  and  Territories,  as 
all  know^  form  the  great  gulf  by  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  money 
in  them  is  swallowed  up.  When  the  quantity  of  money  shall  be  re- 
duced, and  consec[uently  everything  under  individual  control  brought 
down  in  proportion,  the  price  of  those  lands,  being  fixed  by  law,  will 
remain  as  now.  Of  necessity  it  will  follow  that  the  produce  or  labor 
that  now  raises  money  sufficient  to  purchase  eighty  acres  will  then 
raise  but  sufficient  to  purchase  forty,  or  perhaps  not  that  much ;  and 
this  difficulty  and  hanlship  will  last  as  long,  in  some  degree,  as  any 
portion  of  these  lands  shall  remain  undisposed  of.  Knowing,  as  1 
well  do,  the  difficulty  that  poor  people  now  encounter  in  procuring 
homes,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  when  the  price  of  the  puolic  lands 
shall  be  doubled  or  trebled,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  produce  and 
labor  cut  down  to  one  half  or  one  third  of  their  present  prices,  it  will 
be  little  less  than  impossible  for  them  to  procure  those  nomes  at  all. 

In  answer  to  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  effect  the  subtreasury 
would  have  upon  the  currency,  it  is  often  urged  that  the  money  col- 
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lected  for  revenne  purposes  will  not  lie  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the 
treasury;  and,  farther,  that  a  national  bank  produces  greater  de- 
rangement in  the  currency,  by  a  system  of  contractions  and  expan- 
sions, than  the  subtreasury  would  produce  in  any  way.  In  reply,  1 
need  only  show  that  experience  proves  the  contrary  of  both  these 
propositions.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  late  Bank  of  the 
iTnited  States  paid  the  government  $75,000  annu^ly  for  the  privi- 
lege of  using  tne  public  money  between  the  times  of  its  collection 
and  disbursement.  Can  any  man  suppose  that  the  bank  woidd  have 
paid  this  sum  annually  for  twenty  years,  and  then  offered  to  renew 
its  obligations  to  do  so,  if  in  reahty  there  was  no  time  intervening 
between  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue,  and  con- 
sequently no  privilege  of  using  the  money  extended  to  it  t  Again, 
as  to  the  contractions  and  expaiisions  of  a  national  bank,  I  need  only 

Kint  to  the  period  intervening  between  the  time  that -the  late 
nk  got  into  successful  operation  and  that  at  which  the  govern- 
ment commenced  war  upon  it,  to  show  that  during  that  period  no 
such  contractions  or  expansions  took  place.  K,  ben)re  or  after  that 
period,  derangement  occurred  in  the  currency,  it  proves  nothing. 
The  bank  comd  not  be  expected  to  regulate  the  currency,  either 
before  it  got  into  successful  operation,  or  after  it  was  crippled  and 
thrown  into  death  convulsions,  bv  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from 
it,  and  other  hostile  measures  of  the  government  against  it.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  a  national  bank  can  establish  and  maintain  a 
sound  and  uniform  state  of  currency  in  the  country,  in  spite  of  the 
National  Government ;  but  we  do  sav  that  it  has  established  and 
maintained  such  a  currency,  and  can  do  so  again,  by  the  aid  of  that 
government ;  and  we  further  say  that  no  duty  is  more  imperative  on 
that  government  than  the  duty  it  owes  the  people  of  furnishing 
them  a  sound  and  uniform  currency. 

I  now  leave  the  proposition  as  to  the  effect  of  the  subtreasury 
upon  the  currency  of  the  country^  and  pass  to  that  relative  to  the 
aaditional  expense  which  must  be  incurred  by  it  over  that  incurred 
by  a  national  bank  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  government.  By  the  late 
national  bank  we  had  the  public  revenue  received,  safely  kept,  trans- 
ferred, and  disbursed,  not  only  without  expense,  but  we  actually 
received  of  the  bank  $75,000  annually  for  its  privileges  while  ren- 
dering us  those  services.  By  the  subtreasury,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  the  warm  advocate  of 
the  system  (and  which  estimate  is  the  lowest  made  by  any  one),  the 
same  services  are  to  cost  $60,000.  Mr.  Rives,  who,  to  say  the  least, 
is  equally  talented  and  honest,  estimates  that  these  services,  under 
the  subtreasury  system,  cannot  cost  less  than  $600,000.  For  tne  sake 
of  liberality,  let  us  suppose  that  the  estimates  of  the  secretary  and 
Mr.  Rives  are  the  two  extremes,  and  that  their  mean  is  about  the 
true  estimate,  and  we  shall  then  find  that  when  to  that  sum  is  added 
the  $75,000  which  the  bank  paid  us,  the  difference  between  the 
two  systems,  in  favor  of  the  bank  and  against  the  subtreasury,  is 
$405,000  a  year.  This  sum,  though  small  when  compared  to"  the 
many  millions  annually  expended  by  the  General  Government,  is, 
when  viewed  by  itself,  very  large ;  and  much  too  large,  when  viewed 
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in  any  light,  to  be  thi'own  away  once  a  year  for  nothing.  It  ia  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  pensions  of  more  than  four  thousand  Revolution- 
ary soldiers,  or  to  purchase  a  forty-acre  tract  of  government  land 
for  each  one  of  more  than  ei^ht  thousand  poor  families. 

To  the  argument  against  the  subtreasury,  on  the  score  of  addi- 
tional expense,  its  friends,  so  far  as  I  know,  attempt  no  answer. 
They  choose,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  treat  tJie  throwing  awav  of 
$405,000  once  a  year  as  a  matter  entirely  too  small  to  merit  their 
Democratic  notice. 

I  now  come  to  the  proposition  that  it  would  be  less  secure  than  a 
national  bank  as  a  depository  of  the  public  money.  The  experience 
of  the  past,  I  think,  proves  the  truth  of  this.  And  here,  inasmuch 
as  I  rely  chiefly  upon  esperience  to  establish  it,  let  me  ask  how  is  it 
that  we  know  anything — that  any  event  will  occur,  that  any  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  will  produce  a  certain  result —  except  by  the 
analogies  of  past  experience!  What  has  once  happened  will  invari- 
ably happen  again  when  the  same  circumstances  wnich  combined  to 
produce  it  shtul  again  combine  in  the  same  way.  We  all  feel  that 
we  know  that  a  blast  of  wind  would  extinguish  the  Same  of  the 
candle  that  stands  by  me.  How  do  we  know  iti  We  have  never 
seen  this  flame  thus  extinguished.  We  know  it  because  we  have 
seen  through  all  our  lives  that  a  blast  of  wind  extinguishes  the 
flame  of  a  candle  whenever  it  is  thrown  f  ullyupon  it.  Again,  we  all 
feel  to  know  that  we  have  to  die.  How  T  We  have  never  died  vet. 
We  know  it  because  we  know,  or  at  least  think  we  know,  that  o(  all 
the  beings,  jnst  like  ourselves,  who  have  been  coming  into  the  world 
for  six  thousand  years,  not  one  is  now  living  who  was  here  two  hun- 
dred years  ago.  I  repeat,  then,  that  we  know  nothing  of  what  will 
happen  in  future,  but  by  the  analogy  of  experience,  and  that  the  fair 
analogy  of  past  experience  fully  pn)ves  that  the  subtreasury  would 
be  a  less  safe  depository  of  the  public  money  than  a  national  bank. 
Examine  it.  By  the  subtreasury  scheme  the  public  money  is  to ' 
kept,  between  the  times  of  its  collection  and  disbursement  by  I 
Burers  of  the  mint,  custom-house  officers,  land  officers,  and  some 
officers  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  way  that  those  first  enumerated 
are.  Has  a  year  passed,  since  the  organization  of  the  government, 
that  numerous  defalcations  have  not  occurred  among  this  class  of 
officers!  Look  at  Swartwout  with  his  $1,200,000,  Price  with  his 
$75,000^  Harris  with  his  $109,000,  Hawkins  with  his  $100,000,  Linn 
with  his  $55,000,  together  with  some  twenty-five  hundred  lesser 
lights.  Place  the  public  money  again  in  these  same  hands,  and  will 
it  not  again  go  the  same  way  I  Most  assuredly  it  will.  But  turn  to 
the  history  of  the  national  banks  in  this  country,  and  we  shall  there 
see  that  those  banks  performed  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment through  a  period  of  forty  years,  received,  safely  kept,  trans- 
ferred, disbursed  an  aggregate  of  nearly  five  hnndr&d  millions  of 
dollars;  and  that,  in  all  this  time,  and  with  all  that  money,  not  one 
dollar,  nor  one  cent,  did  the  government  lose  by  them.  Place  the 
public  money  again  in  a  similar  depository,  and  will  it  not  again  be 
safe.  But,  conclusive  as  the  experience  of  fifty  years  is  that  indi-  i 
viduals  are  unsafe  depositories  of  the  public  money,  and  of  fort — 
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years  that  national  banks  are  safe  depositories^  we  are  not  left  to 
rely  solely  npon  that  experience  for  the  trath  of  those  propositions. 
If  experience  were  silent  npon  the  snbject,  conclusive  reasons  could 
be  shown  for  the  truth  of  them. 

It  is  often  urged  that  to  say  the  public  money  will  be  more  secure 
in  a  national  bank  than  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  as  proposed  in 
the  subtreasury,  is  to  say  that  bank  directors  and  bank  officers  are 
more  honest  than  sworn  officers  of  the  government.  Not  so.  We 
insist  on  no  such  thing.  We  say  that  public  officers,  selected  with 
reference  to  their  capacity  and  honesty  (which,  by  tiie  way,  we  deny 
is  the  practice  in  these  days),  stand  an  equal  chance,  precisely,  of 
being  capable  and,  honest  with  bank  officers  selected  by  the  same 
rule.  We  further  say  that  with  however  much  care  selections  may 
be  made,  there  will  be  some  unfaithful  and  dishonest  in  both  classes. 
The  exnerience  of  the  whole  world,  in  all  bygone  times,  proves  this 
true.  The  Saviour  of  the  world  chose  twelve  disciples,  and  even  one 
of  that  small  number,  selected  by  superhuman  wisdom,  turned  out 
a  traitor  and  a  devil.  And  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add  that 
Judas  carried  the  bag — was  the  subtreasurer  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
disciples.  We,  then,  do  not  say — nor  need  we  say  to  maintain  our 
proposition — that  bank  officers  are  more  honest  than  government 
officers  selected  by  the  same  rule.  What  we  do  say  is  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  subtreasurer  is  against  his  duty,  while  the  interest  of  the 
iMUik  is  on  the  side  of  its  duty.  Take  instances:  A  subtreasurer 
has  in  his  hands  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  public  money; 
his  duty  says,  "  You  ought  to  pay  this  money  over,^  but  his  interest 
says,  ''You  ought  to  run  away  with  this  sum,  and  be  a  nabob  the 
balance  of  your  life.''  And  who  that  knows  anything  of  human 
nature  doubts  that  in  many  instances  interest  will  prevail  over  duty, 
and  that  the  subtreasurer  will  prefer  opulent  knavery  in  a  foreign 
land  to  honest  poverty  at  home  t  But  how  different  is  it  with  a 
bank.  Besides  the  government  money  deposited  with  it,  it  is  doing 
business  upon  a  large  capital  of  its  own.  K  it  proves  faithful  to  the 
government,  it  continues  its  business ;  if  unfaithful,  it  forfeits  its 
charter,  breaks  up  its  business,  and  thereby  loses  more  than  all  it 
can  make  by  seizing  upon  the  government  funds  in  its  possession. 
Its  interest,  therefore,  is  on  the  side  of  its  duty — is  to  be  faithful  to 
the  government,  and  consequently  even  the  dishonest  amongst  its 
managers  have  no  temptation  to  be  faithless  to  it.  Even  if  robber- 
ies happen  in  the  bank,  the  losses  are  borne  by  the  bank,  and  the 
government  loses  nothing.  It  is  for  this  reason,  then,  that  we  say 
a  bank  is  the  more  secure.  It  is  because  of  that  admirable  feature 
in  the  bank  system  which  places  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the 
depository  both  on  one  side ;  whereas  that  feature  can  never  enter 
into  the  subtreasury  system.  By  the  latter  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
viduals keeping  the  public  money  will  wage  an  eternal  war  with 
their  duty,  and  in  very  many  instances  must  be  victorious.  In  an- 
swer to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  fact  that  individual  depos- 
itories of  public  money  have  always  proved  unsafe,  it  is  urged  tnat, 
even  if  we  had  a  national  bank,  tne  money  has  to  pass  through  the 
same  individual  hands  that  it  will  under  the  subtreasurv.    This  is 
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only  partially  true  in  ffict,  aDd  wholly  fallaciuus  in  argument.  It  ii 
only  partially  true  in  fact,  because  by  the  subtreasmy  biU  four  re- 
ceivers-general are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate. 
These  are  new  ofBcers,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  true  that  the 
money,  or  any  portion  of  it,  has  heretofore  passed  through  their 
hands.  These  four  new  officers  are  to  be  located  at  New  York,  Bob- 
t«n_,  Charleston,  and  St.  Louis,  and  consequently  are  to  be  deposi- 
tories of  all  the  money  collected  at  or  near  those  points;  so  that 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  public  money  will  fall  into  the  keep- 
ing of  these  four  new  officers,  who  did  not  exist  as  officers  under 
(he  national-bank  system.  It  is  only  partially  true,  then,  that  the 
money  passes  through  the  same  hands,  under  a  national  bank,  as  it 
would  do  under  the  subtreasury.  It  is  true  that  under  either  system 
individuals  must  be  employed  as  collectors  of  the  customs,  receivers 
at  the  land-offices,  etc.,  but  the  difference  is  that  under  the  bank 
system  the  receivers  of  all  sorts  receive  the  monev  and  pay  it  over 
to  the  bank  once  a  week  when  the  collections  are  "large,  and  once  a 
month  when  they  are  small;  whereas  by  the  subtreasury  system  in- 
dividuals are  not  only  to  collect  the  money,  but  Uiey  are  to  keep  it 
also,  or  pay  it  over  to  other  individuals  equally  unsafe  as  them- 
selves, to  be  by  them  kept  until  it  is  wanted  for  disbursement.  It 
is  during  the  time  that  it  is  thus  lyine  idle  in  their  hands  that  op- 
portunity is  afforded  and  temptation  held  out  to  them  to  embezzle 
and  escape  with  it.  By  the  bank  system  each  collector  or  receiver 
is  to  deposit  in  bank  all  the  money  in  his  hands  at  the  end  of  each 
month  at  most,  and  to  send  the  bank  certificates  of  deposit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Whenever  that  certificate  of  deposit  fails 
to  arrive  at  the  proper  time,  the  secretary  knows  that  the  officer  thus 
failing  is  acting  the  knave ;  and,  if  he  is  himself  disposed  to  do  his 
duty,  he  has  him  immediately  removed  from  office,  and  thereby  cuts 
hun  off  from  the  possibility  of  embezzling  but  little  more  than  the 
receipts  of  a  single  month.  But  by  the  subtreasury  system  the 
money  is  to  lie  month  after  month  in  the  hands  of  individuals; 
larger  amounts  are  to  accumulate  in  the  bands  of  the  receivers-gen- 
rnJ  and  some  others,  by  perhaps  ten  to  one,  than  ever  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  indi\-iduals  before ;  yet  during  all  this  time,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  great  stake,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  compara- 
livply  know  nothing.  Reports,  to  be  snre,  he  will  have;  but  reports 
»tw  tifteu  false,  and  always  false  when  made  by  a  knave  to  cloak  his 
ktiitvory.  IjOug  esperieuce  has  shown  that  nothing  short  of  an  ac- 
itMt)  ilt^mand  of  the  money  wiU  expose  an  adroit  peculator.  Ask  him 
^ir  r\^|iorts,  and  he  will  give  them  to  your  heart's  content;  send 
«4tv<Ml»  III  I'xaTiiine  and  count  the  monev  in  hts  hands,  and  he  will 
W>rt\tw  nf  »  friend,  merely  to  be  counted  and  then  returned,  a  suffl- 
nuuii  ■itiii  U)  make  the  sura  square.  Try  what  you  will,  it  will  all 
i>..i  oil  Mill  i)(-mund  the  money;  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  truth 

I'll  tif  the  whole  matter  1  take  to  be  this:  Under  the  bank 

I.  <tlii|ii  imms  of  money,  by  the  law,  were  permitted  to  lie  in 

MM-  iittiiitk  .if  mdinduals  for  very  short  periods  only,  many  and  very 

tai^u  «h>ntlk<«luuiii  ooourred  by  those  individuals.    Under  the  sub- 
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treasury  system  much  larger  snins  are  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals for  much  longer  periods,  thereby  multipl^ng  temptation  in 
proportion  as  the  sums  are  larger,  and  midtipiying  opportunity  in 
proportion  as  the  periods  are  longer  to  and  for  those  individuals  to 
embezzle  and  escape  with  the  public  treasure ;  and  therefore,  just 
in  the  proportion  that  the  temptation  and  the  opportunity  are  greater 
under  the  subtreasury  than  the  bank  system,  will  the  pecmations 
and  defalcations  be  ^ater  under  the  former  than  they  have  been 
under  the  latter.  The  truth  of  this,  independent  of  actual  experi- 
ence, is  but  little  less  than  self-evident.    I  therefore  leave  it. 

But  it  is  said,  and  truly  too,  that  there  is  to  be  a  penitentiary 
department  to  the  subtreasury.  This,  the  advocates  of  the  system 
will  have  it  will  be  a  "  king  cure-all.''  Before  I  go  farther,  may  I 
not  ask  if  tne  penitentiarv  department  is  not  itself  an  admission 
that  they  expect  the  public  money  to  be  stolen  f  Why  bmld  the 
cc^  if  they  expect  to  catch  no  birds  f  But  as  to  the  question  how 
effectual  the  penitentiary  will  be  in  preventing  defalcations.  How 
effectual  have  penitentiaries  heretofore  been  in  preventing  the 
crimes  they  were  established  to  suppress!  Has  not  confinement  in 
them  long  been  the  legal  penalty  of  larceny,  forgery,  robbery,  and 
many  other  crimes,  in  almost  all  the  States  f  And  yet  are  not  those 
crimes  committed  weekly,  dailv, — nay,  and  even  hourly,  ^in  every 
one  of  those  States  t  Again,  the  gallows  has  long  been  the  penalty 
of  murder,  and  yet  we  scarcelv  open  a  newspaper  that  does  not 
relate  a  new  case  of  that  crime.  If,  then,  the  penitentiary  has  ever  here- 
tofore failed  to  prevent  larceny,  forgery,  and  robbery,  and  the  cal- 
lows and  halter  have  likewise  fail^  to  prevent  murder,  by  wnat 
process  of  reasoning,  I  ask,  is  it  that  we  are  to  conclude  the  peni- 
tentiary will  hereafter  prevent  the  stealing  of  the  public  money? 
But  our  opponents  seem  to  think  they  answer  the  charge  that  the 
money  will  be  stolen  fully  if  they  can  show  that  they  will  bring 
the  offenders  to  punishment.  Not  so.  Will  the  punishment  of  the 
thief  bring  back  the  stolen  money?  No  more  so  than  the  hanging 
of  a  murderer  restores  his  victim  to  life.  What  is  the  object  desired  i 
Certainly  not  the  greatest  number  of  thieves  we  can  catch,  but  that 
the  money  may  not  be  stolen.  If,  then,  any  plan  can  be  devised  for 
depositing  the  public  treasure  where  it  will  never  be  stolen,  never 
embezzle^  is  not  that  the  plan  to  be  adopted?  Turn,  then,  to  a 
national  bank,  and  you  have  that  plan,  fully  and  completely  success- 
ful, as  tested  oy  the  experience  of  forty  years. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  three  propositions  that  the  subtrea- 
sury would  injuriously  affect  the  currency,  and  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive and  less  secure  as  a  depository  of  the  public  money  than 
a  national  bank.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
truth,  is  for  others  to  judffe.  Omitting,  for  want  of  time,  what  I 
had  intended  to  say  as  to  tne  effect  of  the  subtreasury  to  brin^  the 
public  money  under  the  more  immediate  control  of  the  President 
than  it  has  ever  heretofore  been,  I  now  ask  the  audience,  when  Mr. 
Calhoun  shall  answer  me,  to  hold  him  to  the  questions.  Permit  him 
not  to  escape  them.  Require  him  either  to  show  that  the  subtreasury 
would  not  injuriously  affect  the  currency,  or  that  we  should  in  some 
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way  receive  an  equivalent  for  that  injurious  effect.  Require  him 
either  to  show  that  the  subtreasury  would  not  be  more  expensive  as 
a  fist^al  agent  than  a  bank,  or  that  we  should  in  some  way  be  com- 
pensated for  that  additional  expense.  And  particularly  require  him 
to  show  that  the  public  money  would  be  as  secure  in  the  subtrea- 
sury as  in  a  national  bank,  or  that  the  additional  insecurity  would 
be  overbalanced  by  some  good  result  of  the  proposed  change. 

No  one  of  them,  in  my  tumble  judgment,  will  he  be  able  to  do; 
and  I  venture  the  prediction,  and  ask  that  it  may  be  especially 
noted,  that  he  will  not  attempt  to  answer  the  proposition  tbat  the 
subtreasury  would  be  more  expensive  than  a  national  bank  as  a 
fiscal  agent  of  the  government. 

As  a  sweeping  objection  to  a  national  bank,  and  consequently  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  subtreasury  as  a  substitute  for  it,  it  often 
has  been  urged,  and  doubtless  will  be  again,  that  such  a  hank  is  nn- 
constitutional.  We  have  often  heretofore  shown,  and  therefore 
need  not  in  detail  do  so  again,  that  a  majority  of  the  Revolutionary 
patriarchs,  who  ever  acted  officially  upon  the  question,  commencing 
with  General  Washington,  and  embracing  General  Jackson,  the 
larger  number  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration,  and  of  the  ir&m- 
ers  of  the  Constitution,  who  were  in  the  Congress  of  1791,  have 
decided  upon  their  oaths  that  such  a  bank  is  constitutional.  We 
have  dso  shown  that  the  votes  of  Congress  have  more  often  been  in 
favor  of  than  against  its  constitutionality.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
we  have  sliown  tbat  the  Supreme  Court — that  tribunal  which  the 
Constitution  has  itself  established  to  decide  constitutional  ques- 
tions— has  solemnly  decided  that  such  a  bank  is  constitutional. 
Protesting  that  these  authorities  ought  to  settle  the  question, — 
ought  to  be  conclusive, —  I  will  not  urge  them  further  now.     I  now 

Eropose  to  take  a  view  of  the  question  which  I  have  not  known  to 
e  taken  by  any  one  before.  It  is  that  whatever  objection  ever  has 
or  ever  can  be  made  t^  the  constitutionality  of  a  bank,  will  Apply 
with  equal  force,  in  its  whole  length,  breadth,  and  proportions,  to  the 
subtreasury.  Our  opponents  say  there  is  no  express  authority  in 
the  Constitution  to  establish  a  bank,  and  therefore,  a  bank  is  uncon- 
stitutionalj  but  we  with  equal  truth  may  say  there  is  no  express 
authority  in  the  Constitntion  to  establish  a  subtreasury,  and  tnere- 
fore  a  subtreasury  is  unconstitutionaL  Who,  then,  has  the  advan- 
tage of  this  "  express  authority  "  argument  T  Does  it  not  cut  equally 
both  ways!  Does  it  not  wound  them  as  deeply  and  as  deadly  as  it 
does  us  T  Our  position  is  that  both  are  constitutional.  The  Consti- 
tution enumerates  expressly  several  powers  which  Congress  mav 
exercise,  superadded  to  which  is  a  general  authority  "  to  make  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  "  for  carrying  into  effect  all  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  express  powers  given  Congress  is  "to  lav  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imports,  and  excises;  to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
\*ide  for  the  common  defense  and  gener^  welfare  of  the  United 
States."  Now,  Congress  is  expressly  authorized  to  make  all  laws 
-XBaaary  and  proper  for  cariring  this  power  into  execution.  To 
*~7  it  into  execution,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  collect,  safely 
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keep,  transfer^  and  disburse  a  revenue.  To  do  this,  a  bank  is  ^^  ne- 
cessary and  proper.''  But,  say  onr  opponents,  to  authorize  the  mak- 
ing of  a  bank,  the  necessity  must  be  so  great  that  the  power  just 
recited  would  be  nugatory  without  it^  and  that  that  necessity  is 
expressly  negatived  by  the  fact  that  they  have  got  along  ten  whole 
years  without  such  a  bank.  Immediately  we  turn  on  them,  and  say 
that  that  sort  of  necessity  for  a  subtreasury  does  not  exist,  because 
we  have  got  along  forty  whole  years  without  one.  And  this  time, 
it  may  be  observed  that  we  are  not  merely  equal  with  them  in  the 
ar^ment,  but  we  beat  them  forty  to  ten,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  four  to  one.  On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  ab- 
surd rule  which  prescribes  that  before  we  can  constitutionally  adopt  a 
national  bank  as  a  fiscal  agent,  we  must  show  an  indispensable  necessity 
for  it,  will  exclude  every  sort  of  fiscal  agent  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive.  A  bank  is  not  indispensable,  because  we  can  take  the  sub- 
treasury:  the  subtreasury  is  not  indispensable,  because  we  can  take  the 
bank.  The  rule  is  too  absurd  to  need  further  comment.  Upon  the 
phrase  "necessary  and  proper''  in  the  Constitution,  it  seems  to  me 
more  reasonable  to  say  that  some  fiscal  agent  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary; but  inasmuch  as  no  particular  sort  of  agent  is  thus  indis- 
pensable, because  some  other  sort  might  be  adopted,  we  are  left  to 
choose  that  sort  of  a^nt  which  may  be  most  "proper"  on  grounds 
of  expediency.  But  it  is  said  the  Constitution  gives  no  power  to 
Congress  to  pass  acts  of  incorporation.  Indeed !  What  is  the  pass- 
ing an  act  of  incoiporation  but  the  making  of  a  law  f  Is  any  one 
wise  enough  to  tellt  The  Constitution  expressly  gives  Congress 
power  "  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper,"  etc.  If,  then,  the 
passing  of  a  bank  charter  be  the  "  making  a  law  necessary  and 
proper,"  is  it  not  clearly  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  do  so  f 

I  now  leave  the  bank  and  the  subtreasury  to  try  to  answer,  in  a 
brief  way,  some  of  the  arguments  which  on  previous  evenings  here 
have  been  ureed  by  Messrs.  Lambom  and  Douglas.  Mr.  Lambom 
admits  that  "errors,"  as  he  charitably  calls  them,  have  occurred 
under  the  present  and  late  administrations ;  but  he  insists  that  as 
great  "errors"  have  occurred  under  all  administrations.  This  we 
respectfully  deny.  We  admit  that  errors  may  have  occurred  under 
all  administrations ;  but  we  insist  that  there  is  no  parallel  between 
them  and  those  of  the  two  last.  If  they  can  show  that  their  errors 
are  no  greater  in  number  and  magnitude  than  those  of  former  times, 
we  call  oflf  the  dogs.  But  they  can  do  no  such  thing.  To  be  brief, 
I  will  now  attempt  a  contrast  of  the  "  errors"  of  the  two  latter  with 
those  of  former  administrations,  in  relation  to  the  public  expendi- 
tures only.  What  I  am  now  about  to  say  as  to  the  expenditures  will 
be,  in  all  cases,  exclusive  of  payments  on  the  national  debt.  By  an 
examination  of  authentic  public  documents,  consisting  of  the  regu- 
lar series  of  annual  reports  made  by  all  the  secretaries  of  the  trea- 
sury from  the  establishment  of  the  government  down  to  the  close 
of  flie  year  1838,  the  following  contrasts  will  be  presented : 

(1)  The  last  ten  years  under  General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
cost  more  money  than  the  first  twenty-seven  did  (including  the  heavy 
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erpenses  of  the  late  British  war)  under  Washington,  Adams,  Jeffer- 
suDj  and  Madison. 

(2)  The  last  year  of  J.  Q.  Adams's  administration  cost,  in  round 
numbers,  thirteen  mUlions,  being  about  one  dollar  to  each  soul  in  the 
nation ;  the  last  {1838}  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  cost  forty  millions,  being 
about  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  each  soul,  and  being  larger  than 
the  expenditure  of  Mr.  Adams  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  two. 

j3)  The  highest  annual  expenditure  during  the  late  British  war — 
being  in  1814,  and  while  we  had  in  actual  service  rising  188,000militia, 
together  with  the  whole  regular  army,  swelling  the  niunber  to  greatly 
over  200,000,  and  they  to  be  clad,  fed,  and  transported  from  point  to 
point,  with  great  rapidity  and  corresponding  expense,  and  to  be  fur- 
nished with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  they  to  be  transported  in 
like  manner,  and  at  like  expense — was  no  more  in  round  numbers 
than  thirty  millions ;  whereas  the  annual  expenditure  of  1838,  under 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  while  we  were  at  peace  with  every  government 
in  the  world,  was  forty  millions;  being  over  the  highest  year  of  the 
late  and  very  expensive  war  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  three. 

(4)  General  Washington  administered  the  government  eight  years 
for  sixteen  millions;  Mr.  Van  Buren  administered  it  one  year  (1838} 
for  forty  millions ;  so  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  expended  twice  and  a  half 
as  much  in  one  year  as  General  Washington  did  in  eight,  and  being 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to  one;  or  in  other  words,  Lad  Oeneru 
Washington  administered  the  goTemment  twenty  years  at  the  same 
average  expense  that  he  did  for  eight,  he  would  have  carried  us 
through  the  whole  twenty  for  no  more  money  than  Mr.  Van 
Buren  has  expended  in  getting  us  through  the  single  one  of  1838. 
Other  facts  equally  astounding  might  be  presented  from  the  same 
authentic  document ;  but  I  deem  the  foregoing  abundantly  sufficient 
to  establish  the  proposition  that  there  is  no  parallel  between  the 
"errors"  of  the  present  and  late  administrations  and  those  of 
former  times,  and  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  wholly  out  of  the  line  otj 
all  precedents.  ■ 

But  Mr,  Douglas,  seeing  that  the  enormous  expenditure  of  183S'V 
has  no  parallel  in  the  olden  times,  comes  in  with  a  long  list  of  ' 
excuses  for  it.  This  list  of  excuses  I  will  rapidly  examine,  and  show, 
as  I  think,  that  the  few  of  thein  which  are  true  prove  nothing,  and 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  wholly  untrue  in  fact.  He  first  says 
that  the  expenditures  of  that  one  year  were  made  under  the  appro- 
priations of  Congress — one  branch  of  which  was  a  Whig  body.  It 
18  true  tiat  those  ex^>enditure8  were  made  under  the  appropriations 
of  Congress;  hut  it  is  untrue  that  either  branch  of  Congress  was  a 
Whig  body.  The  Senate  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  adminis- 
tration more  than  a  year  before,  as  proven  by  the  passage  of  the 
Elxpunging  Resolution ;  and  at  the  time  those  appropriations  were 
made  there  were  too  few  Whigs  in  that  body  to  make  a  respectable 
strnegle,  in  point  of  numbers,  upon  any  question.  This  is  notorious 
to  all.  The  House  of  Representatives  that  voted  those  appropria- 
tions was  the  same  that  first  assembled  at  the  called  session  of  Sep- 
tamber,  1838.  Although  it  refused  to  pass  the  Snbtreaaury  Bill,  a  . 
majority  of  its  members  were  elected  as  friends  of  the  administra- J 
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tion,  and  proved  their  adherence  to  it  by  the  election  of  a  Van 
Bnren  speaker,  and  two  Van  Buren  clerks.  It  is  dear^  then,  that 
both  branches  of  the  Confess  that  passed  those  appropriations  were 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends,  so  that  tne  Whigs  had  no 
power  to  arrest  them,  as  Mr.  Douglas  would  insist.  And  is  not  the 
charge  of  extravagant  expenditures  equally  well  sustained,  if  shown 
to  have  been  made  bv  a  Van  Buren  Congress,  as  if  shown  to  have 
been  made  in  any  other  way?  A  Van  Buren  Congress  passed  the 
bills,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself  approved  them,  and  consequently 
the  party  are  wholly  responsible  for  them. 

Mr.  Douglas  next  says  that  a  portion  of  the  expenditures  of  that 
year  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  public  lands  irom  the  Indians. 
Now  it  happens  that  no  such  purchase  was  made  during  that  year. 
It  is  true  that  some  money  was  paid  that  year  in  pursuance  of  In- 
dian treaties ;  but  no  more,  or  rather  not  as  much  as  had  been  paid 
on  the  same  account  in  each  of  several  preceding  years. 

Next  he  says  that  the  Florida  war  created  many  millions  of  this 
year's  expenditure.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  during  that 
and  every  other  year  that  that  war  has  existed,  it  has  cost  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  it  would  have  done  under  an  honest  and  lu- 
dicious  administration  of  the  government.  The  large  sums  foolishly, 
not  to  say  corruptljr.  thrown  away  in  that  war  constitute  one  of  the 
just  causes  of  complaint  against  the  administration.  Take  a  single 
instance.  The  agents  of  the  government  in  connection  with  that 
war  needed  a  certain  steamboat ;  the  owner  proposed  to  sell  it  for 
ten  thousand  dollars ;  the  agents  refused  to  give  that  sum,  but  hired 
the  boat  at  one  hundred  doUars  per  day.  and  kept  it  at  that  hire  till 
it  amounted  to  ninety-two  thousand  dollars.  Tnis  fact  is  not  found 
in  the  public  reports,  but  depends  with  me,  on  the  verbal  statement 
of  an  officer  of  the  navy,  who  says  he  knows  it  to  be  true.  That  the 
administration  ought  to  be  credited  for  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
the  Florida  war,  we  have  never  denied.  Those  reasonable  charges, 
we  say,  could  not  exceed  one  or  two  millions  a  year.  Deduct  such 
a  sum* from  the  forty-million  expenditure  of  1838,  and  the  remainder 
will  still  be  without  a  parallel  as  an  annual  expenditure. 

Again,  Mr.  Douglas  says  that  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  created  much  of  the  expenditure  of 
1838.  I  have  examined  the  public  documents  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  and  find  that  less  was  paid  for  the  reinoval  of  Indians  in 
that  than  in  some  former  years.  The  whole  sum  expended  on  that  ac- 
count in  that  year  did  not  much  exceed  one  quarter  of  a  million.  For 
this  small  sum,  although  we  do  not  think  the  administration  entitled 
to  credit,  because  large  sums  have  been  expended  in  the  same  way  in 
former  years,  we  consent  it  may  take  one  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

Next,  Mr.  Douglas  says  that  five  millions  of  the  expenditures  of 
1838  consisted  of  the  payment  of  the  French  indemnity  money  to 
its  individual  claimants.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  pui)lic  doc- 
uments, and  thereby  find  this  statement  to  be  wholly  untrue.  Of 
the  forty  millions  of  dollars  expended  in  1838,  I  am  enabled  to  say 
positively  that  not  one  dollar  consisted  of  payments  on  the  French 
indemnities.    So  much  for  that  excuse. 

Vol.  1—3. 
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Next  comes  the  Post-office.  He  says  that  five  millions  were  ex- 
pended during  that  year  to  sustain  that  department.  By  a  like  ex- 
amination of  public  documents,  I  find  this  also  wholly  untrue.  Of 
the  BO  often  mentioned  forty  millions,  not  one  dollar  went  to  the 
Post-office.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  the  Post-ofl3ce  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  because  it  warrants  me  in  digressing  a  Httle  to  inquire 
how  it  is  that  that  department  of  the  government  has  beeome  a 
charge  upon  the  treasni-y,  whereas  under  Mr.  Adams  and  the  presi- 
dents before  him  it  not  only,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  cut  its  own 
fodder,  but  actually  threw  a  surplus  into  the  treasury.  Although 
nothing  of  the  forty  millions  was  paid  on  that  account  in  1838,  it  ia 
true  that  five  millions  are  appropriated  to  be  so  expended  in  1839 ; 
showing  clearly  that  the  department  has  become  a  charge  upon  the 
treasuiy.  How  has  this  happened  T  I  account  for  it  in  this  way. 
The  chief  expense  of  the  Post-office  Department  consists  of  the  pay- 
ments of  contractors  for  cairying  the  mail.  Contracts  for  carrying 
the  mails  are  by  law  let  to  the  lowest  bidders,  after  advertisement. 
This  plan  introduces  competition,  and  insures  the  transportation  of 
the  mails  at  fair  prices,  so  long  as  it  is  faithfully  adhered  to.  It 
has  ever  been  adhered  to  until  Mr.  Barry  was  made  postmaster-gen- 
eral. When  he  came  into  office,  he  formed  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  mail  contracts  into  the  hands  of  his  friends,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  opponents.  To  effect  this,  the  plan  of  letting  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der must  be  evaded,  and  it  must  be  done  in  this  way :  the  favorite 
bid  less  bv  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  than  the  con- 
tract could  be  performed  for,  and  consequently  shutting  out  all  hon- 
est competition,  became  the  contractor.  The  Postmaster-General 
would  immediately  add  some  slight  additional  duty  to  the  contract, 
and  nnder  the  pretense  of  extra  allowance  for  extra  services  run  the 
contract  to  double,  triple,  and  often  quadruple  what  honest  and  fair 
bidders  had  proposed  to  take  it  at.  In  1834  the  finances  of  the  de- 
partment had  become  so  deranged  that  total  concealment  was  no 
longer  possible,  and  consequently  a  committee  of  the  Senate  were 
directed  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  affairs.  Their  re- 
port is  found  in  the  Senate  Documents  of  1833-4,  Vol.  V,  Doc.  422 ; 
which  documents  may  be  seen  at  the  secretary's  office,  and  I  pre- 
sume elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  report  shows  numerous  cases  of 
similar  import,  of  one  of  which  I  give  the  substance.  The  contract 
for  carrying  the  mail  upon  a  certain  ronte  had  expired,  and  of 
eouree  was  to  be  let  again.  The  old  contractor  offered  to  take  it  for 
$300  a  year,  the  mail  to  be  transported  thereon  three  times  a  week, 
or  for  $600  transported  daily.  One  James  Reeside  bid  $40  for  three 
times  a  week,  or  $99  daily,  and  of  course  received  the  contract.  On 
the  examination  of  the  committee,  it  was  discovered  that  Reeside  had 
received  for  the  service  on  this  route,  which  he  had  contracted  to  ren- 
der for  less  than  $100.  the  enormous  sum  of  $1999 1  This  is  but  a  sin- 
gle case.  Many  similar  ones,  covering  some  ten  or  twenty  pages  of 
a  large  volume,  are  given  in  that  report.  The  department  wns 
found  to  be  insolvent  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million,  and  to  have 
been  BO  grossly  mismanaged,  or  rather  so  corruptly  managed,  in  al- 
most every  particnlar,  that  the  best  friends  of  tne  Postmaster-Gen- 
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eral  made  no  defense  of  bis  administration  of  it.  They  admitted 
that  he  was  wholly  xmqoalified  for  that  office:  but  still  he  was  re- 
tained in  it  by  the  President  until  he  resigned  it  voluntariljr  about 
a  year  afterward.  And  when  he  resigned  it,  what  do  you  think  be- 
came of  himt  Why,  he  sunk  into  obscurity  and  disgrace,  to  be 
sure^  you  will  say.  No  such  thing.  Well,  then,  what  did  become 
of  hmi  t  Why,  the  President  immediately  expressed  his  high  dis- 
approbation of  his  almost  xmequaled  incapacity  and  corruption  by 
appointing  him  to  a  foreign  mission,  with  a  salary  and  outfit  of 
$1§,000  a  year !  The  party  now  attempt  to  throw  Barry  off,  and 
to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  his  sins.  Did  not  the  President  in- 
dorse those  sins  when,  on  the  very  heel  of  their  commission,  he  ap- 
pointed their  author  to  the  very  highest  and  most  honorable  office 
in  his  gift,  and  which  is  but  a  sin^e  step  behind  the  very  goal  of 
American  political  ambition  f 

I  return  to  another  of  Mr.  Douglas's  excuses  for  the  expenditures 
of  1838,  at  the  same  time  announcing  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
this  is  the  last  one.  He  says  that  ten  milhons  of  that  year's  expen- 
diture was  a  contingent  appropriation,  to  prosecute  an  anticipated 
war  with  Great  Britain  on  tne  Maine  boundary  question.  Pew 
words  will  settle  this.  First,  that  the  ten  millions  appropriated  was 
not  made  till  1839,  and  consequently  could  not  have  oeen  expended 
in  1838 ;  second,  although  it  was  appropriated,  it  has  never  been  ex- 
pended at  alL  Those  who  heard  Mr.  Douglas  recollect  that  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  contemptuous  expression  of  pity  for  me.  "  Now 
he 's  got  me,^  thought  I.  But  when  he  went  on  to  say  that  five  mil- 
lions of  the  expenditure  of  1838  were  payments  of  the  French  indem- 
nities, which  1  knew  to  be  untrue ;  tnat  five  millions  had  been  for 
the  Post-office,  which  I  knew  to  be  untrue;  that  ten  millions  had 
been  for  the  Maine  boundary  war,  which  I  not  only  knew  to  be  un- 
true, but  supremely  ridiculous  also;  and  when  I  saw  that  he  was 
stupid  enough  to  hope  that  I  would  permit  such  groundless  and  au- 
dacious assertions  to  go  unexposed, —  I  readily  consented  that,  on 
the  score  both  of  veracity  and  sagacity,  the  audience  should  judge 
whether  he  or  I  were  the  more  deserving  of  the  world's  contempt. 

Mr.  Lambom  insists  that  the  difference  between  the  Van  Buren 
party  and  the  Whi^s  is  that  although  the  former  sometimes  err  in 
practice,  the^  are  always  correct  in  principle,  whereas  the  latter  are 
wrong  in  principle ;  and,  better  to  impress  this  proposition,  he  uses 
a  figurative  expression  in  these  words:  "  The  Democrats  are  vulner- 
able in  the  heel,  but  they  are  sound  in  the  head  and  the  heart."  The 
first  branch  of  the  figure — that  is,  that  the  Democrats  are  vulnera- 
ble in  the  heel — I  admit  is  not  merely  figuratively,  but  literally  true. 
Who  that  looks  but  for  a  moment  at  their  Swartwouts,  their  Prices, 
their  Harringtons,  and  their  hundreds  of  others,  scampering  away 
with  the  public  money  to  Texas,  to  Europe,  and  to  every  spot  of  the 
earth  where  a  villain  may  hope  to  find  refuge  from  justice,  can  at 
all  doubt  that  they  are  most  distressingly  affected  in  their  heels  with 
a  species  of  ^'  running  itch."  It  seems  that  this  malady  of  their  heels 
operates  on  these  sound-headed  and  honest-hearted  creatures  very 
much  like  the  cork  leg  in  the  comic  song  did  on  its  owner :  which. 
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when  he  liad  once  got  started  on  it,  the  more  he  tried  to  etop  it,  the 
more  it  would  run  away.  At  the  hazard  of  wearing  this  poiiit  thread- 
bare, I  will  relate  an  anecdote  which  seems  too  stnldngly  in  point  to 
be  omitted.  A  witty  Irish  soldier,  who  was  always  boasting  of  his 
liravery  wheu  no  danger  was  near,  but  who  invariably  retreated 
without  orders  at  the  &st  charge  of  an  engagement,  being  asked  by 
his  capUin  why  he  did  so,  replied :  "  Captain,  I  have  as  brave  a  heart 
as  Juhus  Cffisar  ever  had ;  but,  epraehow  or  other,  whenever  danger 
approaches,  my  cowardly  legs  will  run  away  with  it,"  So  with  Mr, 
Lamborn's  parW.  They  take  tbe  public  money  into  their  hand  for 
the  most  laudable  purpose  that  wise  heads  and  honest  hearts  can 
dictate;  but  before  they  can  possibly  get  it  out  again,  their  rascally 
"  vulnemble  heels"  will  run  away  with  tbem. 

Seriously,  this  proposition  of  Mr.  Lambom  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  request  that  his  party  may  be  tried  by  their  professioDB  in- 
stead of  their  practices.  Perhaps  no  position  that  the  party  assumes 
is  more  liable  to  or  more  deserving  of  exposure  than  this  verj'  modest 
request ;  and  nothing  but  the  unwarrantAble  length  to  which  I  have 
already  extended  these  remarks  forbids  me  now  attempting  to  expose 
it.    For  the  reason  given,  I  pass  it  by. 

I  shall  advert  to  but  one  more  point,  Mr.  Lambom  refers  to  the 
late  elections  in  the  States,  and  from  their  results  confidently  pre- 
dicts that  every  State  in  the  Union  will  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  at 
the  next  presidential  election.  Address  that  argument  to  cowards 
and  to  knaves;  with  the  free  and  the  brave  it  will  effect  nothing. 
It  may  be  true;  if  it  must,  let  it.  Many  free  countries  have  lost 
their  liberty,  and  ours  may  lose  hers;  but  if  she  shall,  be  it  my 

Sroudest  plume,  not  that  I  was  the  last  to  desert,  but  that  I  never 
eserted  her.  I  know  that  the  great  volcano  at  Washington,  aroused 
and  directed  by  the  evil  spirit  tliat  reigns  there,  is  belching  forth  the 
lava  of  political  corruption  in  a  current  broad  and  deep,  which  is 
sweeping  with  frightful  velocity  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  bidding  fair  to  leave  unscathed  no  green  spot  or  living 
thing:  while  on  its  bosom  are  riding,  hke  demons  on  the  waves  oc 
hell,  the  imps  of  that  evil  spirit,  and  fiendishly  taunting  all  those 
who  dare  resist  its  destroying  course  with  the  hopelessness  of  their 
effort;  and,  knowing  this.  I  cannot  deny  that  all  maybe  swept  away. 
Broken  by  it  I,  too,  may  be;  bow  to  it  I  neverwilL  'The  probability 
that  we  may  fall  in  the  struggle  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  the  sup- 

r)rt  of  a  cause  we  believe  to  be  just ;  it  shall  not  deter  me.     If  ever 
feel  the  soul  within  me  elevate  and  expand  to  those  dimensions  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  its  almighty  Architect,  it  is  when  I  contemplate 
the  cause  of  my  country,  desK^d  by  all  the  world  beside,  and  I 
I  standing  up  boldly  and  luone,  and  barling  defiance  at  her  victorious 
^oppressors.    Here,  without  contemplating  consequences,  before  high 
I  heaven  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  I  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  the 
just  cause,  as  I  deem  it,  of  the  land  of  mv  life,  my  liberty,  and  my 
love.    And  who  that  thinks  with  me  will  not  fearlessly  adopt  the 
oath  that  I  take !    Let  none  fcdter  who  thinks  he  is  right,  and  we 
may  succeed.    But  if,  after  alL  we  shall  fail,  be  it  bo.    We  still  shall 
have  the  proud  consolation  of  saying  to  our  consciences,  and  to  the 
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departed  shade  of  our  conntry's  freedom,  that  the  cause  approved 
of  our  jud^ent,  and  adored  of  our  hecuts,  in  disaster,  in  chains, 
in  torture,  in  death,  we  never  faltered  in  defending. 


December  23,  1839. — Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 

Springfield,  December  23,  1839. 

Dear  Stuart:  Dr.  Henry  will  write  you  all  the  political  news.  I 
write  this  about  some  little  matters  of  business.  You  recollect  you 
told  me  you  had  drawn  the  Chicago  Masack  money,  and  sent  it  to 

the  claimants.     A ^^hawk-billed  Yankee  is  here  besetting  me  at 

every  turn  I  take,  saying  that  Eobert  Einzie  never  received  the 
eighty  dollars  to  which  ne  was  entitled.  Can  you  teU  anythmff 
aTOut  the  matter  t  Again,  old  Mr.  Wright,  who  lives  up  South  Pork 
somewhere,  is  teasing  me  continually  about  some  deeds  which  he  says 
he  left  with  you,  but  which  I  can  find  nothing  of.  Can  you  tell 
where  they  aret  The  legislature  is  in  session,  and  has  suffered  the 
bank  to  forfeit  its  charter  without  benefit  of  clergy.  There  seems  to 
be  little  disposition  to  resuscitate  it. 

Whenever  a  letter  comes  from  you  to  Mrs. ,  I  carry  it  to  her, 

and  then  I  see  Betty;  she  is  a  tolerable  nice  "fellow^  now.  Maybe 
I  will  write  again  when  I  get  more  time.    Your  friend,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.  The  Democratic  giant  is  here,  but  he  is  not  now  worth 
talking  about.  A.  L. 

January  1, 1840. — Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 

Springfield,  January  1, 1840. 

Dear  Stuart :  There  is  considerable  disposition,  on  the  part  of  both 
parties  in  the  legislature,  to  reinstate  the  law  bringing  on  the  con- 
gressional elections  next  summer.  What  motive  for  tnis  the  Locos 
nave,  I  cannot  tell.  The  Whigs  say  that  the  canal  and  other  public 
works  will  stop,  and  consequently  we  shall  then  be  clear  of  the  for- 
eim  votes,  whereas  by  another  year  they  may  be  brought  in  again. 
The  Whigs  of  our  district  say  that  everything  is  in  favor  of  holding 
the  election  next  summer,  except  the  fact  of  your  absence,  and  sev- 
eral of  them  have  requested  me  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the  matter. 
Write  me  immediately  what  you  think  of  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  sheet  I  send  you  a  copv  of  my  Land 
Resolutions,  which  passed  both  branches  of  our  legislature  last  win- 
ter. Will  you  show  them  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  informing  him  of  the 
fact  of  their  passage  through  our  legislature  t  Mr.  Calhoun  sug- 
crested  a  similar  proposition  last  winter;  and  perhaps  if  he  finds 
himself  backed  bjr  one  of  the  States,  he  may  be  induced  to  take  it 
up  again.  You  will  see  by  the  resolutions  that  you  and  the  others 
of  our  delegation  in  Congress  are  instructed  to  go  for  them. 

[Without  signature.] 
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January  [1  ?],  1840. — Circular  prom  Whig  Committee. 

Confidential. 
To  Messrs. . 

Oentlemen :  In  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  Whig  State  Con- 
vention, we  have  appointed  you  the  Central  Whig  Committee  of 
your  county.  The  trust  confided  to  you  will  be  one  of  watchfulness 
and  labor;  but  we  hope  the  glory  of  having  contributed  to  tiie 
overthrow  of  the  corrupt  powers  that  now  control  our  beloved 
country  will  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  time  and  labor  you  will 
devote  to  it.  Our  Whig  brethren  throughout  the  Union  have  met 
in  convention,  and  after  due  deliberation  and  mutual  concessions 
have  elected  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  not 
only  worthy  of  our  cause,  but  worthy  of  the  support  of  every  true 

Eatriot  who  would  have  our  country  redeemed,  and  her  institutions 
onestly  and  faithfully  administered.  To  overthrow  the  trained 
bands  that  are  opposed  to  us,  whose  salaried  officers  are  ever  on  the 
watch,  and  whose  misguided  followers  are  ever  ready  to  obey  their 
smallest  commands,  every  Whiff  must  not  only  know  his  duty,  but 
must  firmly  resolve,  whatever  of  time  and  labor  it  may  cost,  boldly 
and  faithfully  to  do  it.  Our  intention  is  to  organize  the  whole 
State,  so  that  every  Whig  can  be  brought  to  the  polls  in  the  coming 
presidential  contest.  We  cannot  do  this,  however,  without  your  co- 
operation ;  and  as  we  do  our  duty,  so  we  shall  expect  you  to  do 
yours.  After  due  deliberation,  the  following  is  the  plan  of  organi- 
zation, and  the  duties  required  of  each  county  committee : 

(1)  To  divide  their  county  into  small  districts,  and  to  appoint  in 
each  a  subcommittee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  a  peirect  list 
of  all  the  voters  in  tneir  respective  districts,  and  to  ascertain  with 
certainty  for  whom  they  will  vote.  K  they  meet  with  men  who  are 
doubtful  as  to  the  man  they  will  support,  such  voters  should  be  de- 
signated in  separate  lines,  with  the  name  of  the  man  they  will  prob- 
ably support. 

(z)  It  will  be  the  duty  of  said  subcommittee  to  keep  a  constant 
watch  on  the  doubtful  voters,  and  from  time  to  time  have  them 
talked  to  by  those  in  whom  they  have  the  most  confidence,  and  also 
to  place  in  their  hands  such  documents  as  will  enlighten  and  in- 
fluence them. 

(3)  It  will  also  be  their  duty  to  report  to  you,  at  least  once  a 
month,  the  progress  they  are  making,  and  on  election  days  see  that 
every  Whig  is  brought  to  the  polls. 

(4)  The  subcommittees  shoiild  be  appointed  immediately;  and  by 
the  last  of  April,  at  least,  they  should  make  their  first  report. 

(5)  On  the  first  of  each  month  hereafter  we  shall  expect  to 
hear  from  you.  After  the  first  report  of  your  subcommittees,  un- 
less there  should  be  found  a  great  many  doubtful  voters,  you  can 
tell  pretty  accurately  the  manner  in  which  your  county  will  vote. 
In  each  of  your  letters  to  us,  you  will  state  the  number  of  certain 
votes  both  for  and  against  us,  as  well  as  the  number  of  doubtful 
votes,  with  your  opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  they  will  be  cast. 
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(6)  When  we  have  heard  from  all  the  counties,  we  shall  be  able 
to  tell  with  similar  accuracy  the  politicfd  complexion  of  the  State. 
This  information  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  received. 

(7)  Inclosed  is  a  prospectus  for  a  newspaper  to  be  continued 
until  after  the  presidential  election.  It  wiU  be  superintended  by 
ourselves,  and  every  Whig  in  the  State  must  take  it.  It  will  be 
published  so  low  that  every  one  can  afford  it.  You  must  raise  a 
nind  and  forward  us  for  extra  copies, — every  county  ought  to  send 
fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars, — and  the  copies  will  be  forwarded  to 
you  for  distribution  among  our  political  opponents.  The  paper  will 
De  devoted  exclusively  to  9ie  great  cause  m  which  we  are  engaged. 
Procure  subscriptions,  and  forward  them  to  us  immediately. 

(8)  Immediately  after  any  election  in  your  county,  you  must  in- 
form us  of  its  re^ts ;  a^d  as  earlv  as  possible  after  any  general 
election  we  will  give  you  the  like  information. 

(9)  A  senator  in  Congress  is  to  be  elected  by  our  next  legisla- 
ture. Let  no  local  interests  divide  you ;  but  select  candidates  that 
can  succeed. 

(10)  Our  plan  of  operations  wiU  of  course  be  concealed  from  every 
one  except  our  ffood  friends  who  of  right  ought  to  know  them. 

Trusting  much  in  our  ^ood  cause,  the  strength  of  our  candidates, 
and  the  determination  of  the  Whigs  everywhere  to  do  their  duty, 
we  go  to  the  work  of  organization  in  this  State  confident  of  success. 
We  have  the  numbers,  and  if  properly  organized  and  exerted,  with 
the  gallant  Harrison  at  our  head,  we  shaU  meet  our  foes  and  con- 
quer them  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Address  your  letters  to  Dr.  A.  G.  Henry,  E.  P.  Barrett,  A.  Lin- 
coln, E.  D.  Baker,  J.  F.  Speeds 


January  20,  1840. — Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 

Springfield,  January  20,  1840. 

Dear  Stuart:  Tours  of  the  5th  instant  is  received.  It  is  the 
first  from  you  for  a  great  while.  You  wish  the  news  from  here. 
The  legislature  is  in  session  yet,  but  has  done  nothing  of  impor- 
tance. The  following  is  my  guess  as  to  what  will  be  done.  The 
internal  improvement  system  will  be  put  down  in  a  lump  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  The  bank  will  be  resuscitated  with  some  trifling 
modifications.  Whether  the  canal  will  ffo  ahead  or  stop  is  very 
doubtful.  Whether  the  State  House  wiU  go  ahead  depends  upon 
the  laws  already  in  force.  A  proposition  made  in  the  House  to-day, 
to  throw  off  to  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  about  fourteen  of  our 
northern  counties,  decided :  ayes,  eleven ;  noes,  seventy.  Be  sure  to 
send  me  as  many  copies  of  the  "  Life  of  Harrison"  as  you  can  spare 
from  other  uses.  Be  very  sure  to  procure  and  send  me  the  "  Senate 
Journal "  of  New  York  of  Septemoer,  1814.  I  have  a  newspaper 
article  which  says  that  that  document  proves  that  Van  Buren  voted 
against  raising  troops  in  the  last  war.  And,  in  general,  send  me 
everything  you  think  will  be  a  good  "  war-club." 

The  nomination  of  Harrison  takes  first-rate.    You  know  I  am 
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never  Bangaiae ;  bat  I  believe  we  will  carry  the  State.  The  chance 
for  doing  so  appears  to  me  twenty-five  per  cent,  better  than  it  did 
for  you  to  beat  Douglas.  A  great  many  of  the  grocerj-  sort  of  Van 
Buren  men,  aa  formerly,  are  out  for  Harrison.  Our  Irish  black- 
8taitb,  Gregory,  is  for  Harrison.  I  believe  I  may  say  that  all  our 
friends  tliiik  the  chance  of  carrying  the  State  very  good.  You 
have  heard  that  the  Whigs  and  Locos  had  a  political  discnssdon 
shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  Well,  I  made  a  big 
speech  which  is  in  progress  of  printing  in  pamphlet  form.  To  en- 
lighten yon  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  1  shall  send  you  a  copy  when 
it  is  finished.     I  can't  think  of  anything  else  now. 

Tour  friend,  as  ever,  A.  LiNCOUJ. 

January  21,  1840. —  Letter  to  John  T.  Stuabt. 

Sprinofield,  Januarj-  21,  1840, 
Dear  Stuart :  A  bill  bringing  on  the  congressional  elBCtions  in  I 
this  State  ne^t  summer  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  1 
this  minute.     As  I  think  it  will  aJso  pass  the  Senate,  I  take  the  ] 
earliest  moment  to  advise  yon  of  it.    I  do  not  think  any  one  of  our 
political  friends  wishes  to  push  you  oSthe  track.     Anticipating  the 
introdnction  of  this  bill,  I  wrote  you  for  your  feelings  on  the  subject 
several  weeks  since,  but  have  received  no  answer.    It  may  be  that 
my  letter  miscarried ;  if  so,  will  you,  on  the  receipt  of  this,  write 
me  what  you  think  and  feel  about  the  matter  1    Notning  new  except 
I  believe  I  have  got  our  Truett  debt  secured.    I  have  TruetfB  note 
at  twelve  months,  with  his  brother  Myers  as  security. 

Your  friend,  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 

March  1,  1840. — Letter  to  John  T.  Stuabt. 

Springfield,  March  1,  1840. 

Dear  Stuart :  I  have  never  seen  the  prospects  of  our  party  so 

bright  in  these  parts  as  they  are  now.     We  snail  carry  this  county 

by  a  lai^r  majoriW  than  we  did  in  1836,  when  yon  ran  against 

May.    I  do  not  think  mv  prospects  individually  are  very  flattering, 

for  I  think  it  probable  1  shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  a  candidate; 

but  the  partv'  ticket  will  succeed  triumphantly.     Subscriptions  to 

the  "  Old  Soldier"  pour  in  without  abatement.     This  morning  I 

took  from  the  post-offlee  a  letter  from  Dubois  inclosing  the  names 

of  sixty  subscribers;  and  on  carrying  it  to  Francis,  I  found  he 

had  received  one  hundred  and  forty  more  from  other  quarters  by 

I  the  same  day's  maiL     That  is  but  an  average  specimen  of  every 

t^Ky's  receipts.    Yesterday  Douglas,  having  chosen  to  consider  him- 

I  self  insulted  by  something  in  the  "Journal,''  undertook  to  cane 

Francis  in  the  street.    Francis  caught  him  by  the  hair  and  jammed 

him  back  against  a  market^cart,  where  the  m'atter  ended  bv  Francis 

being  pulled  away  from  him.     The  whole  affair  was  so  ludicrous 

that  Francis  and  everybody  else   (Douglas  excepted)  have  been 

laughing  about  it  ever  since. 
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I  send  you  the  names  of  some  of  the  Van  Boren  men  who  have 
come  out  for  Harrison  about  town,  and  suggest  that  you  send  them 
some  documents:  Moses  Coffman  (he  let  us  appoint  him  a  delegate 
yesterday),  Aaron  Coffman,  George  Gregory,  H.  M.Briggs, John- 
son (at  Birchall's  book-store),  Michael  Glynn, Armstrong  (not 

Hosea,  nor  Hugh,  but  a  carpenter),  Thomas  Hunter,  Moses  Pilcher 
(he  was  idways  a  whig,  and  deserves  attention),  Matthew  Crowder, 
Jr.,  Greenberry  Smith,  John  Pagan,  George  Fagan,  William  Fagan 
(these  three  fell  out  with  us  about  Early,  and  are  doubtful  now), 
John  Cartmel,  Noah  Rickard,  John  Rickard,  Walter  Marsh  (the  fore- 

foing  should  be  addressed  at  Springfield).  Also  send  some  to 
olomon  MiUer  and  John  Auth  at  Saulsbury;  also  to  Charles 
Harper,  Samuel  Harper,  and  B.  C.  Harper ;  and  T.  J.  Scroggins, 
John  Scroggins,  at  Pulaski,  Logan  Coun^. 

Speed  says  he  wrote  you  what  Jo.  Smith  said  about  you  as  he 
pas^^  here.  We  will  procure  the  names  of  some  of  his  people 
here  and  send  them  to  you  before  long.  Speed  also  says  you  must 
not  fail  to  send  us  the  New  York  journal  ne  wrote  for  some  time 
since.  Evan  Butler  is  jealous  that  you  never  send  your  compli- 
ments to  him.    You  must  not  neglect  him  next  time. 

Your  friend,  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 


March  26,  1840. — Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 

Springfield,  March  26,  1840. 

Dear  Stuart:  In  relation  to  the  E[inzie  matter,  I  can  say  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  check  was  taken  from  the  bank  by  you, 
and  on  the  same  day  you  made  a  note  in  our  memorandum-book 
stating  you  had  sent  it  bv  mail  to  Eanzie ;  but  there  is  no  memo- 
randum concerning  it  at  Irwin's.  Kinzie  nas  ceased  writing  about 
it,  and  consequent^  I  have  some  hope  that  he  has  received  it. 

We  have  had  a  convention  for  nominating  candidates  in  this 
county.  Baker  was  put  on  the  track  for  the  Senate,  and  Bradford, 
Brown  of  the  Island  Grove,  Josiah  Francis,  DarneiUe,  and  I  for  the 
House.  Niuian  was  very  much  hurt  at  not  being  nominated,  but 
he  has  become  tolerablv  well  reconciled.  I  was  much,  very  much, 
wounded  myself  at  his  being  left  out.  The  fact  is,  the  country  dele- 
gates made  the  nominations  as  they  pleased ;  and  they  pleased  to 
make  them  all  from  the  country,  except  Baker  and  me,  whom  they 
suppK)sed  necessary  to  make  stump  speeches.  Old  Colonel  Elkin  is 
nominated  for  sheriff.    That 's  right. 

The  Locos  have  no  candidates  on  the  track  yet  except  Dick  Tay- 
lor for  the  Senate.  Last  Saturday  he  made  a  speech,  and  May  an- 
swered him.  The  way  May  let  the  wind  out  of  him  was  a  perfect 
wonder.  The  court-room  was  very  full,  and  neither  you  nor  I  ever 
saw  a  crowd  in  this  countv  so  near  all  on  one  side,  and  all  feeling 
so  good,  before.    You  will  see  a  short  account  of  it  in  the  "  Journal." 

Lincoln. 

Japh  Bell  has  come  out  for  Harrison.    Ain't  that  a  caution  f 
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October  31, 1840. — Letteh  to  W.  G.  Andehson, 

Lawbenceville,  October  31, 1840. 
W.  G.  Anderson. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  note  of  yesterday  is  received.  In  the  difficulty 
between  hb  of  which  yoii  speak,  you  say  you  think  I  was  the  aggres- 
sor, I  do  not  think  I  was.  You  say  my  "  words  imported  insult." 
I  meant  them  as  a  fair  set-off  to  yoiir  own  statements,  and  not  other- 
wise j  and  in  that  light  alone  I  now  wish  you  to  understand  them. 
Ton  ask  for  my  present  "  feelings  on  the  subject."  I  entertain  no 
unkind  feelings  to  yon,  and  none  of  any  sort  upon  the  subject, 
except  a  sincere  regret  that  I  permitted  myself  to  get  into  such  an  I 
altensation.    Yours,  etc., 

A.  Lincoln. 


November  28, 1840. — Resolution  in  the  Illinois  Leqislatuee.  | 

In  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  November  28,  1840,  Hr.l 
Lincoln  offered  the  following : 

Etfohed,   That  so  much  of  the  govemor^a  megsa^e  as  relates  to  frauda->Ll 
lent  voting,  and  other  fraudulejit  praotices  at  elections,  b^eferred  to  tha-^ 
Committee  on  Elections,  with  instructions  to  said  committee  to  prepare  and  ' 
report  to  the  House  a  bill  for  EUch  an  act  as  may  in  their  judgment  afford 
the  greatest  possible  protection  of  the  elective  crauchise  against  all  frauds 
of  all  sorts  whatever. 


December  4, 1840. — Reuabss  in  the  Illinois  Leoislatube,     I 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  HUnois,  December  4, 1840,  on  * 
presentation  of  a  report  respecting  petition  of  H.  N.  Purple,  claim- 
ing the  seat  of  Mr.  Phelps  from  Peoria,  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  question, 
and  take  it  up  immediately.  Mr.  Lincoln  considered  the  question 
of  the  highest  importance,  whether  an  individual  had  a  right  to  sit  ' 
in  this  House  or  not.  The  course  he  should  propose  would  be  to 
take  up  the  evidence  and  decide  upon  the  facts  senatim. 

Mr.  Drummond  wanted  time ;  tney  could  not  decide  in  the  heat 
of  debate,  etc. 

Mr,  Lincoln  thought  that  the  question  had  better  be  gone  into 
now.  In  courts  of  Taw  jurors  were  required  to  decide  on  evidence, 
without  previous  study  or  examination.  They  were  required  to  know 
nothing  of  the  subject  until  the  evidence  was  laid  before  them  for 
their  immediate  decision.  He  thought  that  the  heat  of  party  would 
be  augmented  by  delay. 

The  Speaker  called  Mr.  Lincoln  to  order  as  l>eing  irrelevant ;  no 
mention  nad  been  made  of  party  heat. 

Mr,  Drummond  said  he  had  only  spoken  of  debate. 

Mr.  Lincoln  asked  what  caused  the  heat,  if  it  was  not  party  t    Mr.  ■ 
LIdcoIb  concluded  by  urging  that  the  quesHon  would  be  decided  J 
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now  better  than  hereafter,  and  he  thought  with  less  heat  and  ex- 
citement. 

(Further  debate,  in  which  Lincoln  participated.) 


December  4, 1840. — Remarks  m  the  Illinois  Leoislature. 

In  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  December  4,  1840, — 
House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  providing  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  State  debt, — Mr.  Lincoln  moved  to  strike 
out  the  body  and  amendments  of  the  bill,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
an  amendment  which  in  substance  was  that  the  governor  be  autho- 
rize to  issue  bonds  for  the  payment  of  the  interest;  that  tiiese  be 
called  'interest  bonds";  that  uie  taxes  accruing  on  Congress  lands 
as  they  become  taxable  be  irrevocably  set  aside  and  devoted  as  a 
fund  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  bonds.  Mr.  Lincoln  went  into 
the  reasons  which  appeared  to  him  to  render  this  plan  preferabl^to 
that  of  hvpothecating  the  State  bonds.  By  this  course  we  could  get 
along  till  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  was  of  great 
importance.  To  the  objection  which  mi^ht  be  ur^ed  that  these  in- 
tei^t  bonds  could  not  be  cashed,  he  rephed  that  if  our  other  bonds 
coidd,  much  more  could  these,  which  offered  a  perfect  security,  a 
fund  beiuff  irrevocably  set  aside  to  provide  for  their  redemption.  To 
anotiher  objection  that  we  should  oe  paying  compound  interest,  he 
woidd  reply  fliat  the  rapid  growth  and  increase  of  our  resources  was 
in  80  great  a  ratio  as  to  outstrip  the  difficulty ;  that  his  object  was 
to  do  the  best  that  could  be  done  in  the  present  emergencv.  All 
agreed  that  the  faith  of  the  State  must  be  preserved ;  this  plan  ap- 
peared to  him  preferable  to  a  hypothecation  of  bonds,  whicn  would 
nave  to  be  redeemed  and  the  interest  paid.  How  this  was  to  be  done, 
he  could  not  see ;  therefore  he  had,  after  turning  the  matter  over  in 
every  way,  devised  this  measure,  which  would  carry  us  on  till  the 
next  legislature. 

(Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  at  some  length,  advocating  his  measure.) 

Lincoln  advocated  his  measure,  December  11, 1840. 

December  12,  1840,  He  had  thought  some  permanent  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  bonds  to  be  hypothecated,  but  was  satisfied 
taxation  and  revenue  could  not  be  connected  with  it  now. 


December  17,  1840. — Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 

Springfield,  December  17, 1840. 

Dear  Stuart:  McRoberts  was  elected  senator  yesterday.  The 
vote  stood :  McRoberts,  seventy-seven ;  Cyrus  Edwards,  fifty;  B.  D. 
Bs^er,  one  j  absent,  three.  This  affair  of  appointment  to  office  is 
very  annoymg — more  so  to  you  than  to  me,  doubtless.  I  am.  as  you 
know,  opposed  to  removals  to  make  places  for  our  friends.  Bearing 
this  in  mmd,  I  express  my  preference  in  a  few  cases,  as  follows :  For 
marshal,  first,  John  Dawson ;  second,  Dr.  B.  F.  Edwards.  For  post- 
master here.  Dr.  Henry;  Carlinville,  Joseph  C.  Howell.   There  is  no 
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?uestioQ  of  the  propriety  of  removing  the  postmaster  at  CariiuviUe. 
have  beeu  told  dv  so  many  different  persons  as  to  preclude  all  donbt 
of  its  troth,  that  he  boldly  refused  to  deliver  from  Ms  office  duriug 
the  canvass  all  documents  franked  by  Whig  members  of  Congress. 
Yours,  Lincoln. 


January  23,  1841. — Remarks  in  the  Illikois  Legislature. 


In  the  Illioois  House  of  Representatives,  January  23,  1841,  whi 
discussing  the  contiunation  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  " 
Moore  was  afraid  the  holders  of  the  "scrip  "  would  lose, 
Mr.  Napier  thought  there  was  no  danger  of  that;  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  had  not  examined  to  see  what  amount  of  scrip 
wonld  probably  be  needed.  The  principal  point  in  his  mind  waa 
this,  that  nobody  was  obliged  to  take  these  certificates.  It  is  alto- 
gether voluntary  on  their  part,  and  if  they  apprehend  it  will  fall  on 
their  hands,  they  will  not  take  it.  Further,  t^e  loss,  if  any  there  be, 
will  fall  on  the  citizens  of  that  section  of  the  eountry.  This  scrip  is 
not  going  to  circulate  over  an  extensive  range  of  countiy,  but  will 
be  confined  chiefly  to  the  vicinity  of  the  canal.  Now,  we  find  the 
representatives  of  that  section  of  the  country  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
bifi.  When  we  propose  to  protect  their  interests,  they  say  to  ns: 
Leave  ua  to  take  care  of  ourselves ;  we  are  wiUing  to  run  the  : '  ' 
And  this  is  reasonable ;  we  must  soppose  they  are  competent  to 
tect  their  own  interests,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  let  them  do  it. 


January  23,  1841.— Letter  to  John  T.  Stuart. 


Spbenqpield,  iLLDjpia,  January  23,  1841. 
Dear  Slunrt:  Yours  of  the  3d  instant  is  received,  and  I  proceed 
to  answer  it  as  well  as  I  can,  though  from  the  deplorable  state  of 
mv  mind  at  this  time,  I  fear  I  shall  give  yon  but  httle  satisfaction. 
Abont  the  matter  of  the  congressional  election,  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  there  is  a  biU  now  before  the  Senate  adopting  the  general  ticket 
system ;  but  whether  the  party  have  fully  determined  on  its  adoption 
is  yet  uncertain.  There  is  no  sign  of  opposition  to  you  among  our 
friends, and  none  that  I  can  learn  among  our  enemies;  though  of 
conrse  there  will  be  If  the  general  ticket  be  adopted.  The  "  Chicago 
American,"  "Peoria  Register,"  and  "Sangamon  Journal''  have  al- 
ready hoisted  your  flag  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  the  other 
Whig  papers  of  the  district  are  expected  to  foUow  immediately.  On 
last  evening  there  was  a  meeting  of  our  friends  at  Butler^-i,  and  I 
submitted  the  question  to  them,  and  found  them  unanimously  in 
favor  of  having  you  announced  as  a  candidate.  A  few  of  us  this 
morning,  however,  concluded  that  as  yon  were  already  being  au- 
Dounced  in  the  papers,  we  would  delav  announcing  yon,  as  by  your 
own  authority,  for  a  week  or  two.  We  thought  that  to  appear  too 
keen  about  it  might  spur  our  op)>onent8  on  about  their  general  tii '  ' 
project.    Upon  the  whole.  I  think  I  may  Bay  with  certainty 
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your  reelection  is  sure,  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Whigs  to  make 
it  so. 

For  not  giving  you  a  general  summary  of  news,  you  must  pardon 
me ;  it  is  not  in  my  po^er  to  do  so.  I  am  now  the  most  miserable 
man  Uving.  If  what  I  feel  were  equally  distributed  to  the  whole 
hnman  family,  there  would  not  be  one  cheerful  face  on  the  earth. 
Whether  I  shall  ever  be  better,  I  cannot  tell j  I  avrfully  forebode  I 
shall  not.  To  remain  as  I  am  is  impossible ;  I  must  die  or  be  better, 
it  appears  to  me.  The  matter  you  speak  of  on  my  account  you  may 
attend  to  as  you  say,  unless  you  shall  hear  of  my  condition  forbid- 
ding it.  I  say  this  because  I  fear  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend  to  any 
business  here,  and  a  change  of  scene  might  help  me.  If  I  could  be 
myself,  I  would  rather  remain  at  home  with  Judge  Logan.  I  can 
write  no  more.    Your  friend,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


February  [8t,]  1841. — Circular  prom  Whig  Committee. 
Appeal  to  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Fellow-citizens :  When  the  General  Assembly,  now  about  adjoum- 
infty  assembled  in  November  last,  from  the  oankrupt  state  of  the 
puolic  treasury,  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  prevailing  in  every 
department  of  society,  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  public  works,  and 
the  impending  danger  of  the  degradation  of  the  State,  you  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  your  representatives  would  lose  no  time  in  de- 
vising and  adopting  measures  to  avert  threatened  calamities,  allevi- 
ate the  distresses  or  the  people,  and  allay  the  fearful  apprehensions 
in  regard  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State.  It  was  not  expected 
bv  you  that  the  spirit  of  party  would  take  the  lead  in  the  councils  of 
tfie'State,  and  make  every  interest  bend  to  its  demands.  Nor  was  it 
expected  that  any  party  would  assume  to  itself  the  entire  control  of 
legislation,  and  convert  the  means  and  offices  of  the  State,  and  the 
substance  of  the  people,  into  aliment  for  party  subsistence.  Neither 
could  it  have  been  expected  by  you  that  party  spirit,  however  strong 
its  desires  and  unreasonable  its  demands,  would  nave  passed  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Constitution,  and  entered  with  its  unhaUowed  and 
hideous  form  into  the  formation  of  the  judiciary  system. 

At  the  early  period  of  the  session,  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
dominant  party  to  take  i)ossession  of  the  State,  to  fill  all  public 
offices  with  party  men,  and  make  every  measure  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  and  the  credit  of  the  State  operate  in  furtherance 
of  their  party  views.  The  merits  of  men  and  measures  therefore  be- 
came the  subject  of  discussion  in  caucus,  instead  of  the  halls  of  leg- 
islation, and  decisions  there  made  by  a  minority  of  the  legislature 
have  been  executed  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  force  of  party  dis- 
cipline, without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  rights  of  the  people  or 
the  interests  of  the  State.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  was  or- 
ganized, and  judges  appointed,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  in  1824.    The  people  have  never  complained  of  the  or- 
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^Dizatioa  of  that  court;  no  attempt  has  ever  before  beeu  made  to 
cban^  that  department.  Respect  for  public  opinion,  and  re^rd  for 
the  ngbts  and  liberties  ot  the  people,  have  hitherto  regtramed  the 
spirit  of  [>arty  from  attacks  upon  the  mdep^ndence  and  integrity  of 
the  jiidiciary.  The  same  judges  have  continued  in  ofBee  since  1834; 
their  decisions  have  not  been  the  subject  of  complaint  among  the 

feople ;  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  the  eonrt  have  not  been  ques- 
ioned,  and  it  has  never  been  supposed  that  the  court  has  ever  per- 
mitted party  prejudice  or  party  considerations  to  operate  upon  tneir 
deoisions.  The  court  was  made  to  consist  of  four  judges,  and  by  the 
Constitution  two  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
With  tliia  tribunal,  thus  constituted,  the  people  have  been  satisfied 
for  near  sixteen  years.  The  same  law  which  organized  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1824  also  established  and  organized  circuit  courts  to  be  held 
in  each  county  in  the  State,  and  Ave  circuit  judges  were  appointed 
to  bold  those  cxjurts.  In  1826  the  legislature  abolished  these  circuit 
courts,  repealed  the  judges  out  of  office,  and  required  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  the  circuit  courts.  The  reasons  assigned 
for  this  change  were,  fli-st,  that  the  bnsiness  of  the  country  coiud  be 
better  attended  to  by  the  four  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  than  by 
the  two  sets  of  judges ;  aud,  second,  the  state  of  the  public  treasury 
forbade  the  employment  of  unnecessary  officers.  In  1828  a  circuit 
was  established  north  of  the  Illinois  River,  in  order  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people,  aud  a  circuit  judge  was  appointed  to  hold  the 
courts  in  that  circuit. 

In  1834  the  circuit-court  system  was  again  established  throughout 
the  State,  circuit  judges  appointetl  to  hoM  the  courts,  and  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  relieved  from  the  performance  of  circuits 
court  duties.  The  change  was  n^oommended  by  the  then  acting 
governor  of  the  State,  General  W,  L.  D.  Ewing,  in  the  following 
terms: 

The  augmented  population  of  the  State,  the  multiplied  number  of  or- 
giinized  counties,  as  well  as  the  inoreaet'  of  busint'ss  m  all,  has  long  eiace 
<Mmvuiced  every  one  conversant  witli  tliia  department  of  our  government  of 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  an  alteration  in  our  judieiary  syatem,  and  the 
subject  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  wimest  patriotia  coiifflderation  oE 
the  legislature.  The  present  svBlem  has  never  been  exempt  from  Beriona 
and  weiefaty  objections.  The  idea  of  appealini?  from  the  circuit  court  to  the 
same  judges  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  recommended  by  little  hopes  of  redress 
to  the  injured  party  below.  The  daties  of  the  circuit,  too.  it  may  be  added, 
consnme  one  half  of  the  year,  leaving  a  small  and  inadequate  portion  of  time 
(when  tlrnt  reiiuired  for  domestic  uurpuaes  is  deducted)  to  erect,  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Bu[irome  Court,  a  judicial  monument  of  legal  loomiug  and  rc- 
searcli.  which  the  talent  and  ability  of  the  court  might  otherwise  be  entirely 
competent  to. 

With  this  organization  of  circuit  courts  the  people  have  never 
complained.  The  only  complaints  which  we  have  heard  have  come 
from  circuits  which  were  so  large  that  the  judges  could  not  dispose 
of  the  business,  and  the  circuits  in  which  Judges  Pearson  and  Ral- 
ston lately  presided. 
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Whilst  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  State  demanded  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  the  public  debt,  the  canal,  the  unfinished  public 
works,  and  the  embarrassments  oi  the  people,  the  judiciary  stood 
ni>on  a  basis  which  required  no  change — no  legislative  action.  Yet 
the  party  in  power,  neglecting  every  interest  requiring  legislative 
action,  and  wholly  disregarding  the  rights,  wishes,  and  interests  of 
the  people,  has,  for  the  unholy  purpose  of  providing  places  for  its 
partizans  and  supplying  them  with  lar^e  salaries,  disorganized  that 
department  of  the  government.  Provision  is  made  for  the  election 
of  five  jparty  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  proscription  of  four 
circuit  judges,  and  the  appointment  of  party  clerks  in  more  than 
half  the  counties  of  the  otate.  Men  professing  respect  for  public 
opinion,  and  acknowledged  to  be  leaders  of  the  party,  have  avowed 
in  the  halls  of  legislation  that  the  change  in  the  judiciary  was  in- 
tended to  produce  political  results  favorable  to  their  party  and  party 
friends.  The  immutable  principles  of  justice  are  to  make  way  for 
party  interests,  and  the  bonds  of  social  order  are  to  be  rent  in  twain, 
in  order  that  a  desperate  faction  maybe  sustained  at  the  expense  of 
the  people.  The  change  proposed  m  the  judiciary  was  supported 
ai>on  grounds  so  destructive  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
so  entirely  at  war  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  that  the 
party  could  not  secure  entire  unanimity  in  its  support, — three  Demo- 
crats of  the  Senate  and  five  of  the  House  voting  against  the  measure. 
They  were  unvdlling  to  see  the  temples  of  justice  and  the  seats  of 
independent  judges  occupied  by  the  tools  of  faction.  The  declara- 
tions of  the  party  leaders,  the  selection  of  party  men  for  judges,  and 
the  total  disregard  for  the  public  will  in  the  adoption  of  the  measure, 
prove  conclusively  that  the  object  has  been  not  reform,  but  destruc- 
tion; not  the  advancement  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  but 
the  predominance  of  party. 

We  cannot  in  this  manner  undertake  to  point  out  all  the  objec- 
tions to  this  party  measure;  we  present  you  with  those  stated  by 
the  Council  of  Revision  upon  returning  the  bill,  and  we  ask  for 
them  a  candid  consideration. 

Believing  that  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  has  been  de- 
stroyed, that  hereafter  our  courts  will  be  independent  of  the  people, 
and  entirely  dependent  upon  the  legislature;  that  our  rights  of 
property  and  Uberty  of  conscience  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  safe 
nrom  the  encroachments  of  unconstitutional  legislation ;  and  know- 
ing of  no  other  remedy  which  can  be  adopted  consistently  with  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  society,  we  call  upon  you  to  avail  your- 
selves of  the  opportunity  aflforded,  and,  at  the  next  general  election, 
vote  for  a  convention  of  the  people. 


S.  H.  Little,   ^ 
E.  D.  Baker, 
J.  J.  Hardin, 
E.  B.  Webb, 
A.  Lincoln, 
J.  Gillespie,     ^ 


Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
Whig  members  of  the  Legislature. 
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February  26,  1841.— Extract  prom  a  Protest  in  the  Illinom 
Legislature  aoainst  the  Reoeganization  of  the  Judiciart.  i 

For  the  reason  thus  presented,  and  for  others  no  less  apparent 
the  nndersigned  cannot  assent  to  the  passage  of  tiie  bill,  or  permi! 
it  to  become  a  law,  without  this  evidence  of  their  disapprobation ; 
and  they  now  protest  against  the  reorganization  of  the  judiciary, 
becanse — (1)  It  violates  the  great  principles  of  free  government  by 
subjecting  the  judiciary  to  the  legislature.  (2)  It  is  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  indei>endence  of  the  judges  and  the  constitiitionBl  term  of  their 
office.  (3)  It  is  a  measure  not  asked  for,  op  wished  for,  by  the  peo- 
ple. (4)  It  will  greatly  increase  the  expense  of  onr  courts,  or  else 
greatly  diminish  their  utility.  (5)  It  will  ^ve  our  courts  a  politi- 
cal and  partizau  character,  thereby  impairing  public  confidence  in 
their  decisions.  (G)  It  will  impair  our  8tan£ng  with  other  States 
»mi  the  world.  {7)  It  is  a  party  measure  for  party  purposes,  from 
whici  no  practical  good  to  the  people  can  possibly  arise,  but  which 
maj*  be  the  source  of  immeasurable  evils. 

The  uudorsipied  are  well  aware  that  this  protest  will  be  all 
(jcthtir  unavailing  with  the  majority  of  tliis  body.  The  blow  hi 
dlnwly  fallen,  and  we  are  compelled  to  stand  by,  the  mournful  spi 
tdlom  of  the  niiu  it  will  cause. 

Signed  by  ^5  members,  among  whom  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Juno  19, 1841,— Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

Spkinqfield,  June  19,  1841. 

f^ir  S)»wd  ,■  We  have  had  the  highest  state  of  excitement  here 

^^^  R  wwk  past  that  our  commnnifr  has  ever  witnessed ;  and  al- 

ikM»i(h  (hii  public  feeling  is  somewhat  allayed,  tJie  curious  affair 

whn'li  »r<Mii"'"l  it  is  very  far  from  being  even  yet  cleared  of  mystery. 

\t  wtittUI  tikk'i  u  iiuire  of  paper  to  give  von  anything  li^e  a  full  ae- 

\t>i\iil  t<f  It.niiil  I  l.liereforeonlypropose  a  brief  outline.   The  chief  per- 

•»M<*iii'<*  In  ihiwlramaareArcbiuald  Fisher,  supposed  to  be  murdered, 

ttu.l  Aivhit'uld  Trailor,  Henry  Trailor,  and  William  Trailor,  snp- 

,      ,1  |..  tii'i'  murdered  him.     The  three  Trailors  are  brothers: 

V  ,  us  you  know,  lives  in  town ;  the  second,  Henry,  in 

1  ml  till-  third,  William,  in  Warren  Countj-;  and  Fisher, 

iiurdi-reil,  being  without  a  family,  had  made  his  home 

'  >ii  Saturday  evening,  being  the  29th  of  May,  Fisher 

liinic  U)  Henry's  in  a  one-horse  dearborn,  and  there 

,1-1'  (*uudttyj  and  on  Monday  all  three  came  to  Spring- 

1  mi  horseback),  and  joined  Archibald  at  Myers's,  the 

itt |M-ttlttr.     That  evening  at  supper  Fisher  was  missing,  and 

iiiu>;  iKime  ineffectual  search  was  made  for  him;  and  on 

I*.  «t  »•"»>  it'clock   p.  M.,  William  and   Henry  started  home 

J[biiu<     lu  »  ilsy  or  two  Henry  and  one  or  two  of  his  Claiy- 

■._,_MUH)(b|lM*Hi  i«iiit>  back  for  him  again,  and  advertised  his  d' 

'  «i|uj[w«t^4UU.V  *ii  Ihx  pA)>t!rs.     The  knowledge  of  the  matter  thus  t 


ich 

I 
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had  not  been  general,  and  here  it  dropped  entirely,  till  about  the 
10th  instant^  wnen  Keys  received  a  letter  from  the  postmaster  in 
Warren  County,  that  William  had  arrived  at  home,  and  was  telling 
a  very  mysterious  and  improbable  story  about  the  disappearance  of 
Fisher,  which  induced  the  community  there  to  suppose  ne  had  been 
disposed  of  unfairly.  Keys  made  this  letter  puolic,  which  imme- 
diately set  the  whole  town  and  adjoining  county  agog.  And  so  it 
has  continued  until  yesterday.  The  mass  of  the  people  commenced  a 
systematic  search  for  the  dead  body,  while  wickersham  was  de- 
spatched to  arrest  Henry  Trailor  at  the  Grove,  and  Jim  Maxcy  to 
Warren  to  arrest  William.  On  Monday  last,  Henry  was  brourfit  in, 
and  showed  an  evident  inclination  to  insinuate  that  he  knew  Fisher 
to  be  dea<L  and  that  Arch,  and  William  had  kUled  him.  He  said  he 
guessed  tne  body  could  be  found  in  Sprint  Creek,  between  the 
Beardstown  road  and  Hickox's  miU.  Away  the  people  swept  like  a 
herd  of  buffalo,  and  cut  down  Hickox's  mill-dam  nolens  volens,  to 
draw  the  water  out  of  the  pond,  and  then  went  up  and  down  and 
down  and  up  the  creek,  flshmg  and  raking,  and  rakW  and  ducking, 
and  diving  lor  two  days,  and,  after  all,  no  dead  body  found. 

In  the  mean  time  a  sort  of  scafflin^-ground  had  been  found  in  the 
brush  in  the  angle,  or  point,  where  the  road  leading  into  the  woods 
past  the  brewery  and  the  one  leading  in  past  the  brick-yard  meet. 
From  the  scuffle-ground  was  the  sim  of  something  about  the  size 
of  a  man  having  been  dragged  to  me  edge  of  the  thicket,  where  it 
joined  the  track  of  some  small- wheeled  carriage  drawn  by  one  horse, 
as  shown  by  the  road-tracks.  The  carriage-track  led  off  toward 
Spring  CrecK.  Near  this  drag-trail  Dr.  Merryman  found  two  hairs, 
which,  after  a  long  scientific  examination,  he  pronounced  to  be  tri- 
angular human  hair,  which  term,  he  says,  includes  within  it  the 
whiskers,  the  hair  growing  under  the  arms  and  on  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  he  judged  that  these  two  were  of  the  whiskers,  because 
the  ends  were  cut,  showing  that  they  had  flourished  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  razor's  operations.  On  Thursdav  last  Jim  Maxcy 
brought  in  William  Trailor  from  Warren.  On  tte  same  day  Arch, 
was  arrested  and  put  in  jail.  Yesterday  (Friday)  William  was  put 
upon  his  examining  trial  before  May  and  Lovely.  Archibald  and 
Henry  were  both  present.  Lambom  prosecuted,  and  Logan,  Baker, 
and  your  humble  servant  defended.  A  great  many  witnesses  were 
introduced  and  examined,  but  I  shall  only  mention  those  whose 
testimony  seemed  most  important.  The  first  of  these  was  Captain 
Ransdelll  He  swore  that  when  William  and  Henry  left  Springfield 
for  home  on  Tuesday  before  mentioned,  they  did  not  take  the  direct 
route, — which,  you  know,  leads  by  the  butcher  shop, — but  that  they 
followed  the  street  north  until  they  got  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite. 
May's  new  house,  after  which  he  could  not  see  them  from  wnere  he 
stood ;  and  it  was  afterward  proved  that  in  about  an  hour  after  they 
started,  they  came  into  the  street  by  the  butcher  shop  from  toward 
the  brick-yard.  Dr.  Merryman  and  others  swore  to  what  is  stated  about 
the  scuffle-ground,  drag-trail,  whiskers,  and  carriage-tracks.  Henry 
was  then  introduced  by  the  prosecution.  He  swore  that  when  they 
started  for  home,  they  went  out  north,  as  Bansdell  stated,  and  turned 

Vol.  I.. 


1     -*. 
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:j  •  !frick-yard  into  the  woods,  and  there  met  Archi- 

- .  -.--tiT'd  a  small  distance  farther,  when  he  was 

-  .  : .:      ■•  mnch  for  and  announce  the  approach  of  anv 

■•■ :   :iis«:  wuv:  that  William  and  Arch,  took  the 

::    ' .!«.  h  small  distance  to  the  edge  of  the  thicket 

■  ..  :c  1.  ij!  sfiw  them  lift  the  body  of  a  man  into  it  • 

• .    f  V  ::i  Tilt  carriage  in  the  direction  of  Hickox's 

-  .   :  >  .:.-  i.ir  somethme  like  an  hour,  when  Wil- 

•    «     :    :       i.rr*airf .  but  without  Arch.,  and  said  thev 

:  ^.."    -..ji  -  :  rbaT  lieT  went  somehow — he  did  not 

•  —  .:       :i'ij-iiHc.  close  to  the  brewerj-,  and  pro- 

.:-'    .     -  H:  also  stat^Hl  that  some  time  during 

::   ::.:•:  ht  &r.d  Arch,  had  killed  Fisher  the 


T-: 


;   :hvy  did  it  was  by  him  (William) 
.:/:..  and  Arch,  then'choking  him  to 

.'..-•ii  Dr.  Gilmore,  was  then  intro- 
:  V      Hf  swore  that  he  had  known 
r:>:.:r  had  resided  at  his  house  a 
-  :  *  ^:n■.-:^ — onc4?  while  he  built  a 
:•:  vsis^  oc»otored  for  some  chronic 
-v  }»£^.  Pishi-r  had  a  serious  hurt  in 
. :.  s;-»:-:  whiih  he  had  been  subject 
75^   :  ;^  ,\:»irrstioR  of  mind.   He  also 
--    i:  s&r..':  viay  that  Maxcy  arrested 
1  -N>  :-•  t:.  L'.me  in  the  early  part  of 
.:  .  ;l»:k.  found  Fisher  at  his 
.    1    .     tIa:  he  asked  him  how  he 
s^    -  <:      : :  :  .si  t-c»me  by  Peoria,  and 
-:     ••  r  .*:  :::vre  in  the  direction 
: . :  . :  s:>.  .aking  did  not  know 
?  <<::"::  di-rangement   He 
^       -— •::  "t\:  a  note  from  one 
^  ^.-^s:  .^rd  requesting  him 
N?^  s.  rr  &s  Tothe  state  of 

..         -  •  ;v':>.:5>  srt  off,  calling 
.   -       c  .CVvt::ingand  afl 
.  %  X, , :  .:.  >V::< ^r County; 
t      ':.'>  sriiirment,  his 
S*  •  :  .c  :^ : '.»    Some  ques- 
^  ^   -   -fc.vs  ::;•:  a  fabrica- 

*  ••  r*    A  AS  the  same 

•  .-    -  :r;'  introduced 

v-. .  'V  :::r  doctor 

.' '. .;  generally 

V  V    :*>"  ende(}, 

<•:: '  oxpress- 

•.  :h.^:  Fisher 

X  »      •  .       M.-i'/.on*.  and 

,  ^ ..        V  ft:  p;irpi>se; 

.»     •  .«...".;  t\or  show 
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Fisher  alive.  Thas  stands  this  carious  affair.  When  the  doctor's 
story  was  first  made  public,  it  was  amusing  to  scan  and  contemplate 
the  countenances  and  hear  the  remarks  of  those  who  had  oeen 
actively  in  search  for  the  dead  body :  some  looked  quizzical,  some 
melancholy,  and  some  furiously  angry.  Porter,  who  had  been  very 
active,  swore  he  alwavs  knew  the  man  was  not  dead,  and  that  he 
had  not  stirred  an  inch  to  hunt  for  him ;  Langford,  who  had  taken 
the  lead  in  cutting  down  Hickox's  mill-dam,  and  wanted  to  hang 
Hickox  for  objecting,  looked  most  awfully  woebegone :  he  seemed 
the  "  victim  of  unrequited  affection,"  as  represented  in  the  comic 
almanacs  we  used  to  laugh  over;  and  Hart,  the  little  drayman 
that  hauled  Molly  home  once,  said  it  was  too  damned  bad  to  have 
so  much  trouble,  and  no  hanging  after  all. 

I  commenced  this  letter  on  yesterday,  since  which  I  received  yours 
of  the  13th.    I  stick  to  my  promise  to  come  to  Louisville.    Nothing 

new  here  except  what  I  have  written.    I  have  not  seen since  my 

last  trip,  and  I  am  going  out  there  as  soon  as  I  mail  this  letter. 

Yours  forever,  Lincoln. 


June  25, 1841. — Statement  about  Habbt  Wilton. 

It  having  been  charged  in  some  of  the  public  jprints  that  Harry 
Wilton,  late  United  Stotes  marshal  for  the  district  of  Illinois,  had 
used  his  office  for  political  effect,  in  the  appointment  of  deputies  for 
the  taking  of  the  census  for  the  year  1840,  we,  the  undersigned,  were 
called  ui>on  by  Mr.  Wilton  to  examine  the  papers  in  his  possession 
relative  to  these  appointments,  and  to  ascertain  therefrom  the  cor- 
rectness or  incorrec^ess  of  sucn  charge.  We  accompanied  Mr.  Wil- 
ton to  a  room,  and  examined  the  matter  as  fuUy  as  we  could  with 
the  means  afforded  us.  The  only  sources  of  information  bearing 
on  the  subject  which  were  submitted  to  us,  were  the  letters,  etc., 
recommending  and  opposing  the  various  appointments  made,  and 
Mr.  WUton^s  verbal  statements  concerning  the  same.  From  these 
letters,  etc.,  it  appears  that  in  some  instances  appointments  were 
made  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  leading  Whi^ 
and  in  opposition  to  those  of  leading  Democrats ;  among  which  in- 
stances tne  appointments  at  Scott,  Wayne,  Madison,  and  Lawrence 
are  the  strongest.  According  to  ilr.  Wilton's  statement,  of  the 
seventy-six  appointments  we  examined,  fifty-four  were  of  Demo- 
crats, eleven  of  Whigs,  and  eleven  of  unknown  politics. 

The  chief  ground  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Wilton,  as  we  had 
understood  it,  was  because  of  his  appointment  of  so  tdlauj  Demo- 
cratic candidates  for  the  legislature,  tnus  giving  them  a  decided  ad- 
vanta^  over  their  Whig  opponents ;  and  consequently  our  attention 
was  directed  rather  particumrly  to  that  point  We  found  that  there 
were  many  such  appointments,  amon^  which  were  those  in  Taze- 
well, McLean,  Iroquois,  Coles,  Menard,  Wayne,  Washington,  Fayette, 
etc. ;  and  we  did  not  learn  that  there  was  one  instance  in  wluch  a 
Whig  candidate  for  the  legislature  had  been  appointed*  There  was 
no  written  evidence  before  us  showing  us  at  what  time  those  ap- 
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pt)iiitm«iiB  w»^  izuMie:  bnc  Mr.  wlitDn.  ^ooed  due  rfaej  alL  widi 
one  tfixeracioii.  wi«e  sukie  be6>re  tfauee  appointed  beeame  iamdidare^ 
for  the  le^Lsificnre.  and  die  lettefSi.  ecc^  rwommendiii^  tfaem.  alL  bear 
•Ijoe  besbrp;.  ;uid  moisr  'ir  dieSL  Ions  bebre.  diose  drnpointed  were 
publiciv  mnonneed  <9iididace& 

W^  2iv?^  die  limneipjiiu;  !i2yEed:^ftei&  judirawmi  >.>oiieiiiaDixs  from 
chem. 

Besj.  S. 

Jane  25.  Lal4L  A.  LacoLX. 


:?epfC»iiber  27.  L?4L — Lzttbh  id  Mis&  Mahy  Spsed. 

BLOOMENirrosr.  III..  September  27.  1S4L 

i^  Maby  Speed.  Loaisviile.  Ky. 

Jfy  Fninui :  Haviiur  r*>soLved  -^u  vrite  m  Tsume  «ji!  joor  mothers 
fiimilv.  ^nd  hoc  having  die  ^^xpretn^  permbiaoa  oi  imbt  om»  of  them 
u>  do  so«  I  hiive  had  :some  litde  ifidkiiLty  in  decerminrng  on  which  to 
mrfrec  die  Tai^  of  reiidin^  whac  I  now  feel  most  be  a  most  dnQL  and 
silLv  letter :  bat  when  I  remembend  diac  vrjn  and  I  wi±re  something 
of  oronies  while  I  was  at  Farmington.  ana  diAC  while  diere  I  ww 
onder  the  neeessicy  of  ^hnrrlng  yun  ap  in  a  room  to  prevent  yoor 
ii>mmirr:nif  ^a  Siibanlt  and  bar^ry  upon  me.  I  instandy  deeided 
that  yon  shonid  be  ?he  deviated  one.  l  agsnme  diat  yon  have  not 
heard  frt^m  Joshoa  and  mv^if  since  we  left,  becanise  I  think  it  doabt> 
fnl  whether  he  has  written.  Ton  remember  there  wai^  some  nneasi- 
nesi>  abont  Jocshoa^s  healdi  when  we  Left.  That  little  tndxspoeitioii 
i>f  his  turned  ont  to  be  nothing  serioosk  and  it  was  pretty  nearir 
forgotten  wh^i  we  reached  Sprin^eld.  We  got  on  bowd  the  steam- 
boat Lfbtmom  in  the  locks  of  the  canal,  abont  twelve  o  clock  x.  of 
the  day  we  left,  and  reached  St.  Loois  the  next  Monday  at  $  p.  x. 
Nothing  of  interest  happened  dnrinar  the  passai^e.  except  the  vexa- 
tious delays  occasionea  bv  the  san«i-bars  be  thought  mteresdng. 
By  the  way,  a  tine  example  was  presented  on  boitfd  the  beat  for 
contemplating  the  effect  of  condinon  up«>n  human  happinessw  A 
gentleman  hail  purchased  twelve  negroes  in  different  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  taking  them  to  a  farm  in  the  South.  They  were 
chained  six  and  six  together.  A  small  in:»n  clevis  was  around  the 
left  wrist  of  eaciu  and  this  fastened  to  the  main  chain  bv  a  shorter 
one.  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  others*  so  that  t^e  negroes 
were  strung  together  preciselv  like  so  many  fish  upon  a  trot-Kne. 
In  this  condition  they  were  beine  separated  forever  from  the  scenes 
of  their  childhood,  their  frien<&  tneir  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  many  of  them  from  their  wives  and 
children,  and  going  into  perpetual  slavery,  where  the  lash  of  the 
master  is  proverbiiJfly  more  ruthless  and  unrelenting  than  any  other 
where;  and  yet  amid  all  these  distressincr  circnmstanees,  as  we 
would  think  them,  they  were  the  most  cheerful  and  apparently 
happy  creatures  on  board.  One  whose  offense  for  whicn  he  haci 
been  sold  was  an  over-fondness  for  his  wife,  played  the  fiddle  almost 
continually,  and  the  others  danced,  sang,  cracked  jokes,  and  played 
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various  games  with  cards  from  day  to  day.  How  tme  it  is  that 
''  Qtod  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,^  or  in  other  words,  that 
he  renders  the  worst  of  hnman  conditions  tolerable,  while  he  permits 
the  best  to  be  nothing  better  than  tolerable.  To  retnm  to  we  nar- 
rative. When  we  reached  Springfield,  I  stayed  but  one  day,  when 
I  started  on  this  tedious  circuit  where  I  now  am.  Do  you  remem- 
ber my  going  to  the  city,  while  I  was  in  Kentucky,  to  have  a  tooth 
extracted^  and  making  a  failure  of  it  f  Well,  that  same  old  tooth 
got  to  paming  me  so  much  that  about  a  week  since  I  had  it  torn  out, 
bringing  with  it  a  bit  of  the  jaw-bone,  the  consequence  of  which 
is  that  my  mouth  is  now  so  sore  that  I  can  neither  talk  nor  eat. 

I  am  uterally  "subsisting  on  savory  remembrances" — that  is, 
being  unable  to  eat,  I  am  living  upon  the  remembrance  of  the  deli- 
cious dishes  of  peaches  and  cream  we  used  to  have  at  your  house. 
When  we  left,  Miss  Fanny  Henning  was  owing  you  a  visit,  as  I  under- 
stood. Has  she  paid  it  yetf  If  she  has,  are  you  not  convinced  that 
she  is  one  of  the  sweetest  girls  in  the  world  f  There  is  but  one 
thing  about  her,  so  far  as  I  could  i>erceive,  that  I  would  have  other- 
wise than  as  it  is — that  is,  something  of  a  tendency  to  melancholy. 
This,  let  it  be  observed,  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  fault. 

Oive  her  an  assurance  of  my  very  highest  regard  when  you  see 
her.  Is  little  Siss  Eliza  Davis  at  your  house  yetf  If  she  is,  kiss 
her  "  o'er  and  o'er  again  "  for  me. 

Tell  your  mother  that  I  have  not  got  her  "present  (an  "Oxford'' 
Bible]  with  me,  but  I  intend  to  read  it  regularly  when  I  return 
home.  I  doubt  not  that  it  is  really,  as  she  says,  the  best  cure  for 
the  blues,  could  one  but  take  it  according  to  the  truth.  Oive  my 
respects  to  all  your  sisters  (including  Aunt  Emma)  and  brothers. 
TeU  Mrs.  Peay,  of  whose  happy  face  I  shall  long  retain  a  pleasant 
remembrance,  that  I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  a  name  for  her 
homestead,  but  as  yet  cannot  satisfy  myself  with  one.  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  receive  a  line  from  you  soon  after  you  receive  this, 
and  in  case  you  choose  to  favor  me  with  one,  address  it  to  Charles- 
ton, Coles  County,  IlL,  as  I  shall  be  there  about  the  time  to  receive 
it.     Your  sincere  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 


October  20, 1841. — Call  fob  Whig  State  Convention. 

The  undersigned,  acting,  as  is  believed,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Whig  party,  and  in  compliance  with  their  duties  as 
the  Whig  Central  Committee  of  this  State,  appoint  the  third  Mon- 
day of  December  next  for  the  meeting  of  a  Whig  State  Convention, 
at  Springfield,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  the  of- 
fices of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  State  for  the 
coming  election. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  number  of  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion shall  conform  to  the  number  of  representatives  entitled  under 
the  new  apportionment ;  but  that  in  all  cases  every  county  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  delegate. 
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We  would  ur^  upon  our  political  frieDds  iu  the  different  coua-J 
ties  to  call  meetings  immediately  for  the  election  of  delegates. 

It  is  ardently  hoped  that  the  counties  will  be  fully  represented,  i 
order  that  the  will  of  the  people  may  be  expressed  in  the  selection  o 
candidates. 


J.  F. 


A.  Lincoln, 


Springfield,  Oct.  20,  1841. 


Whig  8late  Central  Committee. 


January  [3  t].  1842. — Letter  to  Joshda  P.  Speed. 

jtfy  dear  Speed :  Peeling,  as  you  know  I  do,  the  deepest  solicitude! 
for  the  success  of  the  enterpriBe  you  are  engaged  in,  I  adopt  this 
the  last  method  I  can  adopt  to  aid  you,  in  case  (which  God  forbid!) 
you  shall  need  any  aid.  I  do  not  place  what  I  am  going  to  say  on 
paper  because  I  can  say  it  better  that  way  than  I  could  by  word  of 
mouth,  but,  were  1  to  say  it  orally  before  we  part,  most  likely  yoo, 
would  for^t  it  at  the  very  time  when  it  might  do  you  some  gor-*- 
Aa  I  think  it  reasonable  that  yon  will  feel  very  badly  some  time  1 
tween  this  and  the  final  consummation  of  your  purpose,  it  is  in-' 
tended  that  you  shall  read  this  just  at  such  a  time.  Why  I  say  it  is 
reasonable  that  you  will  feel  very  badly  yet,  is  because  of  three 
special  causes  added  to  the  general  one  which  I  shall  mentioB. 

The  general  cause  is.  that  you  are  naturally  of  a  nervous  temper- 
ament i  and  this  I  say  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you  personally^  and 
what  yon  have  told  me  concerning  your  mother  at  various  times, 
and  concerning  your  brother  William  at  the  time  his  wife  died. 
The  first  special  cause  is  your  exposure  to  bad  weather  on  your 
journey,  which  my  ejtperienee  clearly  proves  to  be  very  severe  on 
defective  nerves.  The  second  is  the  aosence  of  all  business  and 
conversation  of  friends,  which  might  divert  your  mind,  give  it  occa- 
sional rest  £rom  the  intensity  of  thought  which  will  sometimes  wear- 
the  sweetest  idea  threadbare  and  turn  it  to  the  bitterness  of  deal' 
The  third  is  the  rapid  and  near  approach  of  that  crisis  on  which 
your  thoughts  and  feelings  concentrate. 

If  from  all  these  causes  you  shall  escape  and  go  through  trium- 
phantly, without  another  "  twinge  of  the  soul,"  I  shall  be  most  hap- 
pily but  most  egrcgiously  deceived.  If,  on  the  contrarv,  you  shall, 
as  I  expect  you  will  at  some  time,  be  agonized  and  distressed,  let 
me,  who  have  some  reason  to  speak  with  judgment  on  such  a  sub* 
ject,  beseech  you  to  ascribe  it  to  the  causes  I  have  mentioned,  am' 
not  to  some  false  and  ruinous  suggestion  of  the  Devil, 

*'  But,"  you  will  say,  "  do  not  your  causes  apply  to  every  one  en- 
gaged in  a  like  undertaking!"  Bv  no  means.  The  particular 
causes,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  pernaps,  do  apply  in  all  cases;  but 
the  general  one, —  nervons  debility,  which  is  the  key  and  conductor 
of  all  the  particular  ones,  and  without  which  they  would  be  utterly 
harmless, — though  it  does  pertain  to  you,  does  not  pertain  to  one  inj 
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a  thonsand.    It  is  ont  of  this  that  the  painful  difference  between 
yon  and  the  mass  of  the  world  springs. 

I  know  what  the  painful  point  with^ou  is  at  all  times  when  you 
are  unhappy ;  it  is  an  apprenension  that  you  do  not  love  her  as  you 
should.  What  nonsense!  How  came  you  to  court  her?  Was  it 
because  you  thought  she  deserved  it,  and  that  you  had  given  her 
reason  to  expect  it  t  If  it  was  for  that^  why  did  not  the  same  reason 
make  jrou  court  Ann  Todd,  and  at  least  twenty  others  of  whom  you 
can  think,  and  to  whom  it  would  apply  with  greater  force  than  to 
her  t  Did  you  court  her  for  her  wealth  t  Why,  you  know  she  had 
none.  But  you  say  you  reasoned  yourseH  into  it.  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  t  Was  it  not  that  you  found  yourself  unable  to  reason 
yourself  out  of  it  t  Did  you  not  think,  and  partly  form  the  purpose, 
of  courting  her  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  her  or  heard  of  ner  t 
What  had  reason  to  do  with  it  at  that  early  stage  t  There  was 
nothing  at  that  time  for  reason  to  work  upon.  Whether  she  was 
moral,  amiable,  sensible,  or  even  of  good  character,  you  did  not,  nor 
could  then  know,  except,  perhaps,  you  might  infer  the  last  from  the 
company  you  found  her  in. 

AU  you  then  did  or  could  know  of  her  was  her  personal  appear- 
ance and  deportment;  and  these,  if  they  impress  at  all,  impress  the 
heart,  and  not  the  head. 

Say  candidly,  were  not  those  heavenly  black  eyes  the  whole  basis 
of  au  your  early  reasoning  on  the  subject  T  After  you  and  I  had 
once  been  at  the  residence,  did  you  not  go  and  take  me  all  the  way 
to  Lexington  and  back,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  get  to  see  her 
again,  on  our  return  on  that  evening  to  take  a  trip  for  that  express 
object  t  What  earthly  consideration  would  you  take  to  find  her 
scouting  and  despising  you,  and  giving  herself  up  to  another  T  But 
of  this  you  have  no  apprehension ;  and  therefore  you  cannot  bring 
it  home  to  your  feelings. 

I  shall  be  so  anxious  about  you  that  I  shall  want  you  to  write  by 
every  mail.    Your  friend, 

Lincoln. 


Februarys,  1842. — Letter  to  Joshua  P.  Speed. 

Spbingpield,  Illinois,  February  3, 1842. 

Dear  Speed :  Your  letter  of  the  25th  January  came  to  hand  to-dav. 
You  well  know  that  I  do  not  feel  my  own  sorrows  much  more  keenly 
than  I  do  yours,  when  I  know  of  them ;  and  yet  I  assure  you  I  was 
not  much  hurt  by  what  you  wrote  me  of  your  excessively  bad  feel- 
ing at  the  time  you  wrote.  Not  that  I  am  less  capable  of  sympa- 
thizing with  you  now  than  ever,  not  that  I  am  less  your  friend  than 
ever,  but  beciftuse  I  hope  and  believe  that  your  present  anxiety  and 
distress  about  her  health  and  her  life  must  and  will  forever  banish 
those  horrid  doubts  which  I  know  you  sometimes  felt  as  to  the 
truth  of  your  affection  for  her.  If  they  can  once  and  forever  be  re- 
moved (and  I  almost  feel  a  presentiment  that  the  Almighty  has  sent 
your  present  afUction  expressly  for  that  object),  surely  nothing  can 
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com';  ID  their  stead  to  fill  their  iinaieasQrable  measure  of  misery.  I 
The  death  scenes  of  those  we  love  are  sorely  painful  enough ;  bat  1 
these  we  are  prepared  for  and  expect  to  see :  they  happen  to  al^  and 
all  know  they  must  happen.  Painful  as  they  are,  tney  are  not  ao 
unlooked-for  sorrow.  Should  she,  as  yon  fear,  be  destined  to  an.  J 
early  grave,  it  is  indeed  a  ^at  consolation  to  know  that  she  is  soj 
well  prepared  to  meet  it.  Her  religion,  which  you  once  disliked  « 
much,  I  will  venture  you  now  prize  most  highly.  But  I  hope  yom 
melancholy  bodiugs  as  to  her  early  death  are  not  well  founded.  ] 
even  hope  that  ere  tbis  reaches  you  she  will  have  returned  with  im- 
proved and  still  improving  health,  and  that  you  will  have  met  her, 
and  forgotten  the  sorrows  of  the  past  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  pres- 
ent. I  would  say  more  if  I  could,  but  it  seems  that  I  have  said 
enough.  It  really  appears  to  me  that  you  yourself  ought  to  rejoice, 
and  not  sorrow,  at  this  indubitable  evidence  of  your  undying  affec- 
tion for  her.  Why,  Speed,  if  you  did  not  love  her,  although  you 
might  not  wish  her  death,  yon  would  most  certainly  be  resigned  to 
it.  Perhaps  this  point  is  no  longer  a  question  with  you,  and  my 
pertinacious  dwelling  upon  it  is  a  rude  intrusion  upon  your  feel- 
ings. If  so,  you  must  pardon  me.  You  know  the  hell  I  have  suf- 
fered on  that  point,  and  how  tender  I  am  upon  it.  You  know  I  do 
not  moan  wrong.     I  have  been  qnit«  clear  of  "hypo"  since  you  left; 

even  better  than  I  was  along  in  the  fall.     I   nave  seen  but 

onee.     Hhe  aeemed  very  cheerful,  and  so  I  said  nothing  to  her  about 
what  we  spoke  of. 

Old  Uncle  Billy  Hemdon  is  dead,  and  it  is  said  this  evening  that 
Uiiule  Bon  PcrguBon  will  not  live.     This,  I  believe,  is  all  the  news, 
and  enough  at  that  uulcHs  it  were  better.   Write  me  immediately  on   ' 
the  nici-ipt  of  this.    Yonr  friend,  as  ever,  ' 

Lincoln. 


Fobnmry  \'.i,  1H42. —  Lutteb  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

Hi'RmaPlBl.l>,  Ilijnois,  February  13, 1842. 
/Mar  Npfptt:  YoitrH  of  the  Ixt  instant  came  to  hand  three  or  foni. 
dayi  ■tg<f.     When  this  shall  n^ach  you,  you  will  have  been  Fanny's^ 
htisbaiid  nevcral  days.    You  know  my  desire  to  befriend  you  is  ever-1 
iiiKliriif;  Hint  1  will  never  wuisc  while  I  know  how  to  do  anjrthing. 
hill  vhli  will  iilwayK  heruaftiT  ho  on  ground  that  I  have  never  oecu- 
iiiiii,  iiiiihoiiHi(|uently,  if  advice  were  needed,  I  mi^bt  advise  wrong. 
1  ilii  I'nriiilv  liii[H',  howover,  ihiityon  will  never  again  need  any  com- 
fort fnnii  nbroml.     ilut  Nlioiild  1  be  iMistaken  in  this,  should  exoes- 
divo  jiliiasnpi'  utill  Ix'  in'c(nii|iiiiiii><l  willi  a  painful  counterpart  at 
tlnum  Hlill  Ii't  iiir  iirni'  yon.iw  1  luivc  iv.r  done,  to  remeniber,in  the 
di'pth  and  flVl^n  oui'iiy  of  dcn|i"iidcni'y.  that  very  shortly  you  are  to 
f«i-i  wkU  ngnin.    I  mn  now  Tnlly  convinced  that  you  love  her  as  ar>J 
lii-ntlv  iwi  V"U  aro  ouiiablo  of  loving.     Your  ever  being  happy  in  hw  ■ 
iin-io'iion,  ftiid  your  iiitj'nim  imxii'ty  about  her  health,  if  there  were* 
nothtne  i-Uf,  wonld  phi'-e  lht«  beyond  nil  disijute  in  my  mind.    *■ 
ntttlinti  Ui  Uiliik  it  probablo  Ihul  your  nerves  will  fail  you  o'-^ — ■"■ 
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ally  for  a  while;  bnt  ouce  yon  ^et  them  firmly  guarded  now,  thai 
tronble  is  over  forever.  I  think,  if  I  were  yon,  in  case  my  mind  were 
not  exactly  right,  I  wonld  avoid  bein^  ime.  I  wonld  immediately 
engage  in  some  business,  or  go  to  making  preparations  for  it,  which 
wonla  be  the  same  thing.  If  yon  went  through  the  ceremony  calmly, 
or  even  with  snfftcient  composure  not  to  excite  alarm  in  any  present, 
you  are  safe  beyond  question,  and  in  two  or  three  months,  to  say  the 
most,  will  be  the  happiest  of  men. 

I  would  desire  you  to  rive  my  particular  respects  to  Fanny;  but 
perhaps  vou  will  not  wiMi  her  to  know  you  have  received  this,  lest 
she  should  desire  to  see  it.  Make  her  write  me  an  answer  to  my  last 
letter  to  her;  at  any  rate,  I  would  set  great  viJue  upon  a  note  or  let- 
ter from  her.    Write  me  whenever  you  have  leisure. 

Yours  forever,  A.  IdNCOLN. 

P.  S.    I  have  been  quite  a  man  since  you  left. 


February  22,  1842. — Address  before  the  Springfield 
Washinqtonian  Temperance  Society. 

Although  the  temperance  cause  has  been  in  progress  for  near 
twenty  years,  it  is  apparent  to  all  that  it  is  just  now  being  crowned 
with  a  degree  of  success  hitherto  unparalleled. 

The  list  of  its  friends  is  daily  swelled  by  the  additions  of  fifties, 
of  hundreds,  and  of  thousands.  The  cause  itself  seems  suddenly 
transformed  from  a  cold  abstract  theory  to  a  living,  breathing,  active, 
and  powerful  chieftain,  going  forth  '^  conquering  and  to  conquer.^ 
The  citadels  of  his  great  adversary  are  daily  being  stormed  and  dis- 
mantled: his  temple  and  his  altars,  where  the  rites  of  his  idolatrous 
worship  have  long  been  performed,  and  where  human  sacrifices  have 
loDg  been  wont  to  be  made,  are  daily  desecrated  and  deserted.  The 
triumph  of  the  conqueror's  fame  is  sounding  from  hill  to  hill,  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  land  to  land,  and  calling  millions  to  his  stan- 
dard at  a  blast. 

For  this  new  and  splendid  success  we  heartily  rejoice.  That  that 
success  is  so  much  greater  now  than  heretofore  is  doubtless  owing 
to  rational  causes ;  and  if  we  would  have  it  continue,  we  shall  do 
well  to  inquire  what  those  causes  are. 

The  warfare  heretofore  waged  against  the  demon  intemperance 
has  somehow  or  other  been  erroneous.  Either  the  champions  en- 
gaged or  the  tactics  they  adopted  have  not  been  the  most  proper. 
These  champions  for  the  most  part  have  been  preachers,  lawyers, 
and  hired  agents.  Between  these  and  the  mass  of  mankind  there  is 
a  want  of  approachability,  if  the  term  be  admissible,  partially,  at 
least,  fatal  to  their  success.  They  are  supposed  to  have  no  sympathy 
of  feeling  or  interest  with  those  very  persons  whom  it  is  their  object 
to  convince  and  persuade. 

And  again,  it  is  so  common  and  so  easy  to  ascribe  motives  to  men 
of  these  classes  other  than  those  they  profess  to  act  upon.    The 

Sreacher,  it  is  said,  advocates  temperance  Decause  he  is  a  fanatic,  and 
esires  a  union  of  the  church  and  state;  the  lawyer  from  his  pride 


*nrl  /4.ri;r  •  /  .■i»*5»r.iir  .iimsr*:'  -in^-a*     imi  'lit-  Ji:*'-t*i   ur*tiin  for  hid 
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/io^io*'>'''l.  or  hi.H  HjrnpaJ'hv  for  tho^irr  he  woTiId  persnade  to  imitate  his 
':x;impift  h»#=:  ''li=:r.ied. 

fr*  my  jurijrrr.^Tit,  i*  i-  to  the  battle^*  of  this  new  elass  of  cham- 
ViffTiM,  that  our  late  r^jior-.KUfi  in  jrreatly.  perliaps  ehiefly.  owing.  But, 
ifu\  the  old  fWthryJ  ''rharnpion?*  theTn.*elves  been  of  the  most  wise  se- 
leotirjff,  wart  their  .-.VMtem  of  taetics  the  most  judicious!  It  seems 
to  UK:  it  waM  not.  'fffff  irmnh  denunciation  against  dram-sellers  and 
rJrarn-dririkerH  wtm  indulged  in.  This  I  think  was  both  impolitic 
aricj  unjijj^t.  It  waM  imjKiIitic,  >;ecause  it  is  not  much  in  the  nature 
of  man  to  \k'.  rJriven  to  anythinj^;  still  less  to  be  driven  about  that 
wliieh  \h  exclusively  hirt  own  business;  and  least  of  all  where  such 
driving  Ih  t/>  be  Hubniitted  to  at  the  expense  of  pecuniary  interest 
or  burning  ap[i^;tit>*!.  When  the  dram-seller  and  drinker  were  inees- 
wintly  t^ild— not  in  mjcentH  of  entreaty  and  persuasion,  diflSdently 
wlrireHsed  by  erring;   man  to  an  erring  brother,  but  in  the  thun- 


him  — that  they  wen^  the  authors  of  all  the  \ice  and  misery  and 
crime,  in  the  land;  that  they  were  the  manufacturers  and  material 
of  all  the  MiieveH  and  robbers  and  murderers  that  infest  the  earth ; 
thai,  their  houHe»  wen*  tin?  workshops  of  the  do-il;  and  that  their 
perH()nHHh()ul(l  bo  shunned  by  all  thegoodandvirtuous,Mmoralpesti^ 

fenec^H^I  sav,  when  they  were  told  all  this,  and  in  this  way,  it  is 
not  wonderful  thai  Miey'wore  slow,  very  slow,  to  a^to^^^^ 
truth  (»f  Hueh  denuneiations,  and  to  lointhe  ranks  of  their  denoun- 
rovH  in  a  hue  and  erv  rt^rninst  themselves.  , 

To  hav..  .«x,H.H...d* .!....«  to  do  othennse  Aan  thej^ d^^^^^^^ 
..xpoH.Ml  tiKMii  nut.  to  nu'ct  «i«nnnciation  with  d«^^^ 

tintiou  with  cnminntion.  mid  ftna«J»«™*  ]" •    Jw7dww  M'd  ivm 
l>.M<l  a  ri'v.rsal  of  liuiiinn  nature,  which  w  "*«» 
iiov.f  1.0  tov.MsiHl.  .  ,  .    Yte  influfnittl.  ivrsiw- 

Wli.n  (li.>  .'oudiiot  of  men  is  •»^'^M««.rbeiidoi»t«Hl.    It  isau 
sioii.  kind,  unass.nninn  luTsuasion.  should  ever  uc 
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old  and  a  true  maxim  ^  that  a  drop  of  honey  catches  more  flies  than 
a  giJDon  of  galL*  So  with  men.  If  yon  wonld  win  a  man  to  yoor 
cause,  first  convince  him  that  yon  are  his  sincere  friend.  Therein 
is  a  drop  of  hooey  that  catches  his  heart,  which,  say  what  he  will,  is 
the  great  highroad  to  his  reason,  and  which,  when  once  gained,  you 
win  find  bnt  little  tronble  in  convincing  his  judgment  of  the  justice 
of  your  cause,  if  indeed  that  cause  really  be  a  just  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, assume  to  dictate  to  his  judgment,  or  to  command  his  action, 
or  to  mark  him  as  one  to  be  shunned  and  despised,  and  he  will  re- 
treat within  himself,  dose  idl  the  avenues  to  his  head  and  his  heart; 
aikl  thou^  your  cause  be  naked  truth  itself,  transformed  to  the 
heaviest  hmce,  harder  than  steel,  and  sharper  than  steel  can  be 
made,  and  thoush  von  throw  it  with  more  than  herculean  force  and 
precision,  von  waA  be  no  more  able  to  pierce  him  than  to  penetrate 
the  hard  sEell  of  a  tortoise  with  a  rye  straw.  Such  is  man,  and  so 
must  he  be  understood  by  those  who  would  lead  him,  even  to  his 
own  best  interests. 

On  this  point  the  Washingtonians  ffreatlv  excel  the  temperance 
advocates  of  former  times.  Those  whom  they  desire  to  convince 
and  persuade  are  their  old  friends  and  companions.  They  know 
they  are  not  demons,  nor  even  the  worst  of  men ;  they  know  that 
generalfy  they  are  kind,  ^nerous,  and  charitable,  even  beyond  the 
example  of  their  more  staid  and  sober  neighbors.  They  are  practi- 
cal philanthropists;  and  they  glow  with  a  generous  and  brotherly 
seal  that  mere  theorizers  are*  incapable  of  feeling.  Benevolence  and 
charity  possesstheir  hearts  entirely;  andoutof  the  abundance  of  their 
hearts  tneir  tongues  give  utterance;  ^  Love  through  aU  their  actions 
runs,  and  aU  their  words  are  mild."  In  this  spirit  thev  speak  and 
act,  and  in  the  same  they  are  heard  and  regarded.  And  wnen  such 
is  the  temper  of  the  advocate,  and  such  of  the  audience,  no  good 
cause  can  be  unsuccessfuL  But  I  have  said  that  denunciations 
a^nst  dram-sellers  and  dram-drinkers  are  unjust,  as  well  as  impol- 
itic. Let  us  see.  I  have  not  inquired  at  what  period  of  time  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  commenced;  nor  is  it  important  to  know. 
It  is  su£Qcient  that  to  all  of  us  who  now  inhabit  the  world,  the  prac- 
tice of  drinking  them  is  just  as  old  as  the  world  itself — that  is,  we 
have  seen  the  one  just  as  long  as  we  have  seen  the  other.  When  all 
such  of  us  as  have  now  reached  the  years  of  maturitv  first  opened 
our  eyes  upon  the  stage  of  existence,  we  found  intoxicating  Uquor 
recognized  by  everybody,  used  bv  everybody,  repudiated  by  no- 
body. It  commonly  entered  into  tlie  first  draught  of  the  infant  and 
the  last  draught  of  the  dying  man.  From  the  sideboard  of  the  par- 
son down  to  the  ragged  pocket  of  the  houseless  loafer,  it  was  con- 
stantly found.  Physicians  prescribed  it  in  this,  that,  and  the  other 
disease;  government  provided  it  for  soldiers  and  sailors;  and  to 
have  a  rolling  or  raising,  a  husking  or  "  hoedown,^  anywhere  about 
without  it  was  positively  insufferable.  So,  too,  it  wais  everywhere 
a  respectable  article  of  manufacture  and  merchandise.  The  making 
of  it  was  regarded  as  an  honorable  livelihood,  and  he  who  could  make 
most  was  uie  most  enterprising  and  respectable.  Larcre  and  small 
manufactories  of  it  were  evervwhere  erected,  in  which  aU  the  eartUv 
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goods  of  their  owners  were  invested.  Wagons  drew  it  from  town 
to  town ;  boats  bore  it  from  clime  to  clime,  and  the  winds  wafted  it 
from  nation  to  nation ;  and  merchants  bonght  and  sold  it,  by  whole- 
sale and  retail,  with  precisely  the  same  fedings  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  buyer,  and  bystander  as  are  felt  at  the  selling  and  buying  of 
plows,  beef,  oacon^  or  any  other  of  the  real  necessaries  of  life.  IJni- 
versdf  public  opinion  not  only  tolerated  but  recognized  and  adopted 
its  use. 

It  is  true  that  even  then  it  was  known  and  acknowledged  that 
many  were  greatly  injured  by  it:  but  none  seemed  to  think  the 
injury  arose  from  the  use  of  a  bad  thing,  but  from  the  abuse  of  a 
very  good  thing.  The  victims  of  it  were  to  be  pitied  and  compas- 
sionated, just  as  are  the  heirs  of  consumption  and  other  hereditary 
diseases.  Their  failing  was  treated  as  a  misfortune,  and  not  as  a 
crime,  or  even  as  a  disgrace.  If.  then^  what  I  have  been  saying  is  true, 
is  it  wonderful  that  some  should  think  and  act  now  as  all  thought 
and  acted  twenty  years  ago  T  and  is  it  just  to  assail,  condemn,  or 
despise  them  for  doing  sot  The  universal  sense  of  mankind  on  any 
subject  is  an  argument,  or  at  least  an  influence,  not  easily  overcome. 
The  success  of  the  ar^ment  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  mainly  depends  upon  that  sense ;  and  men  ou^ht 
not  in  iustice  to  be  denounced  for  yielding  to  it  in  any  case,  or  giving 
it  up  slowly,  especially  when  they  are  backed  by  interest,  fixed  habits, 
or  burning  appetites. 

Another  error,  as  it  seems  to  me,  into  which  the  old  reformers  fell, 
was  the  position  that  all  habitual  drunkards  were  utterlv  incorri- 
gible, and  therefore  must  be  turned  adrift  and  damned  without 
remedy  in  order  that  the  grace  of  temperance  might  abound,  to  the 
temperate  then,  and  to  all  mankind  some  hundr^s  of  years  there- 
after. There  is  in  this  something  so  repugnant  to  humanity,  so  un- 
charitable, so  cold-blooded  and  feelingless,  that  it  never  did  nor 
ever  can  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  a  popular  cause.  We  could  not 
love  the  man  who  taught  it — we  could  not  hear  him  with  patience. 
The  heart  could  not  throw  open  its  portals  to  it.  the  generous  man 
could  not  adopt  it — it  could  not  mix  with  his  blood.  It  looked  so 
fiendishly  selniBh,  so  like  throwing  fathers  and  brothers  overboard  to 
lighten  the  boat  for  our  security,  that  the  noble-minded  shrank  from 
the  manifest  meanness  of  the  thing.  And  besides  this,  the  benefits 
of  a  reformation  to  be  effected  by  such  a  system  were  too  remote  in 

Soint  of  time  to  warmly  engage  many  in  its  behalf.  Few  can  be  in- 
uced  to  labor  exclusively  for  posterity ;  and  none  will  do  it  enthu- 
siastically. Posterity  has  done  nothing  for  us ;  and  theorize  on  it 
as  we  may,  practically  we  shall  do  very  little  for  it,  unless  we  are 
made  to  think  we  are  at  the  same  time  doing  something  for  ourselves. 
What  an  ignorance  of  human  nature  does  it  exhibit,  to  ask  or  ex- 
pect a  whole  community  to  rise  up  and  labor  for  the  temporal  hap- 
piness of  others,  after  themselves  shall  be  consigned  to  the  dust,  a 
majority  of  which  community  take  no  pains  whatever  to  secure  their 
own  eternal  welfare  at  no  more  distant  dayt  Great  distance  in 
either  time  or  space  has  wonderful  power  to  lull  and  render  quies- 
cent the  human  mind.     Pleasures  to  be  enjoyed,  or  pains  to  be  en- 
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dured,  after  we  shall  be  dead  and  gone  are  but  little  regarded  even 
in  oar  own  cases,  and  mnch  less  in  the  cases  of  others.  Still,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  there  is  something  so  ludicrous  in  promises  of  good  or 
threats  of  evil  a  great  way  ofF  as  to  render  the  whole  subject  with 
which  they  are  connected  easily  turned  into  ridicule.  "  Better  lay 
down  that  spade  you  are  stealing,  Paddy ;  if  you  don't  you  '11  pay 
for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment.'^  "Be  the  powers,  if  ye 'II  credit  me 
so  long  I  '11  take  another  jist." 

By  the  Washinetonians  this  system  of  consigning  the  habitual 
drunkard  to  hopeless  ruin  is  repudiated.  They  adopt  a  more  en- 
larged philanthropy;  thej  go  for  present  as  well  as  future  good. 
They  labor  for  all  now  hving,  as  well  as  hereafter  to  live.  They 
teach  hope  to  all — despair  to  none.  As  applying  to  their  cause, 
they  deny  the  doctrine  of  unpardonable  sin :  as  in  Christianity  it  is 
taught,  so  in  this  they  teach — "  While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  bum. 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return."  And,  what  is  a  matter  of  more 
profound  congratulation,  they,  by  experiment  upon  experiment  and 
example  upon  example,  prove  the  maxim  to  be  no  less  true  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  On  every  hand  we  behold  those  who 
but  yesterday  were  the  chief  of  sinners,  now  the  chief  apostles  of 
the  cause.  Drunken  devils  are  cast  out  by  ones,  by  sevens,  by  legions ; 
and  their  unfortunate  victims,  like  the  poor  possessed  who  were 
redeemed  from  their  long  and  lonely  wandering  in  the  tombs,  are 
publishing  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  how  great  things  have  been  done 
tor  them. 

To  these  new  champions  and  this  new  system  of  tactics  our  late 
success  is  mainly  owing,  and  to  them  we  must  mainly  look  for  the 
final  consummation.  The  ball  is  now  rolling  gloriously  on,  and 
none  are  so  able  as  they  to  increase  its  speed  and  its  bulk,  to  add  to 
its  momentum  and  its  magnitude — even  though  unlearned  in  let- 
ters, for  this  task  none  are  so  well  educated.  To  fit  them  for  this 
work  they  have  been  taught  in  the  true  school.  They  have  been  in 
that  gulf  from  which  they  would  teach  others  the  means  of  escape. 
They  have  passed  that  prison  wall,  which  others  have  long  declared 
impassable;  and  who  that  has  not  shall  dare  to  weigh  opinions  with 
them  as  to  the  mode  of  passing  T 

But  if  it  be  true,  as  I  nave  insisted,  that  those  who  have  suffered 
by  intemperance  personally,  and  have  reformed,  are  the  most  pow- 
erful and  efficient  instruments  to  push  the  reformation  to  ultimate 
success,  it  does  not  follow  that  those  who  have  not  suffered  have  no 
part  left  them  to  perform.  Whether  or  not  the  world  would  be 
vastly  benefited  by  a  total  and  final  banishment  from  it  of  all  intox- 
icating drinks  seems  to  me  not  now  an  open  question.  Three 
fourtl^  of  mankind  confess  the  affirmative  with  their  tongues,  and, 
I  believe,  all  the  rest  acknowledge  it  in  their  hearts. 

Ought  any,  then,  to  refuse  their  aid  in  doing  what  good  the  good 
of  the  whole  demands  t  Shall  he  who  cannot  do  much  be  for  that 
reason  excused  if  he  do  nothing?  "But,"  says  one,  "what  good 
can  I  do  by  signing  the  pledge  ?  I  never  drink,  even  without  sign- 
ing." This  question  has  already  been  asked  and  answered  more 
than  a  million  of  times.    Let  it  oe  answered  once  more.    For  the 
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ziLii  -ladeiur  »r  n.  inv  .rurr  xav  "o  ir^jik  Jif  ±r»:n  :hr  use  of 
■.'-::i>.  ^10  Jis?  za:iii?**i  n  "lirin  :or  i  '.on^  foiirsr  o:  ve&rs.  and 
■:-■:  .-.?  -r-^»-r.:r  ■  :•  Uric  ija?  ^^n.  -»*ii-  t:r  n  h^LLdivd-fold 
—  '_•  :.  ^  .  -  7-^  r!i--".:v:  n.-tn  ui'*  HAnrii.  ippetire  can  lie,  re- 
■■-T--  1  ^r  ■•  ••^-tt:.  r..rTii.  •!?•:•'.  la  ?;irii  m  undertaking  he 
—  ?  ---^  z  -r-  -::: -'  -^  x:  2i±:r*i«-^  -i:*i:  •.»an  f<»ssibly  be 
^-   -.T.:        -1^  ^.  -■^..   1^  v-i  Lir  zii:   i:ti,     JLzd  not  only  sol  but 

-7^  -  -^-.  vi  --  .    -  -.^  ri  zr  zi  v.Li:cT-rr  argument  might 

--*-::..?  zm..         -!•-  -in  ■■■    ii-  •;4»-i:?>i:z*:.    When  he  casts  his 

---  .r   .-.  .   -  —    ir  ~-   ■ '  i^'~-  *:  ?r-r  ill  ±at  he  respects,  all 

:.  :    _     A.  ".^-r.   -1  ~.z^:  i-  .  "->-  iiiiljr  and  anxiously  pc»inting 
..—     -.—'.r--  .-  .  1  1      —^  ^  ^  r"  i-ir.  "r^aek  to  his  former  miserable 


'•  -._ 


-  _,_     -  -  -    -:l^"  il'tl  w"1I1  think  and  act  for  themselves; 

.  •  -   -  .  T-„  .  --:--  --  z^-    r  fiivriing  else  because  his  neighbors 

'..:.'  T-  ^*.  riTT-z  --  is  E  "•:  that  powerful  engine  contended 

_.'  -^  -z  zTL^  -  -i>     l>r*  mr  ask  the  man  who  could  maintain 

.  - .  ^—   -  —  *^  «-i^~  v-n*k*  '•.'•iLT»ensation  he  will  accept  to  go  to 

-     i,  ~  .  '^-j-  :^-  ^z^  •=:'  ;:::r:ix  the  sermon  with  his  wife's  Don- 

_      ...  -    -^    :-;v:       \"  .-  t  mS^,  I  '"A  venture.    And  why  not! 

"   .«   —  -       '.  -   "i.*.^  r^-iic^  'Sf  :r  it.  xji-tliing  immoral,  nothing 

.     -  -  ^. ,    ^ -►.-•  T^r  -  ^..-  ^    ]j.  ::  ztm  recause  there  would  be 

..  _ .   ^^«---  ->*•■  :::.::»>:.'  tiif.:iir  :l  :t"    Then  it  is  the  influ- 

■  -^      -*  ^*  •    ""^'J*'  >  ^^*    :i.f^:-'i"^  '^■-  fashion  but  the  in- 

,      --^-     -■'-.-.'.    -  s"^  irf  hfc''^  .c  :cr  setions — the  strong 

.    .^  .^.  :>^  -.i>  ?    ;i    lij.  V:  js^f  ill  x'Tir  neighbors  do? 

, ' ..      .  ^  .  - ..     .    -;^:  T  .•    .  ii.M-s\  ';  try  y*ir:ioular  thing  or 

\^        .     ..  ^       >.->;*- <r*  .!:^   IT    111;  sr.>.*»:*,"7  A>  Another.    Let  us 

^    "^  .^      -  .^- .     •    v'-i,i"it»    /ir.:  TATjfS  fri»m  the  temper- 

"*  ^  ."^       :'s.rfr;-.>.  •    V---W-  -ii.-;r  w.vfv"  bi>miets  to  church, 

^    .        r    ■  ^   ^  -%^  ti   :'h»  niif  c.«5v-  as  the  other. 

..     ^5^  -> .      "^    >i-    '^'   il-iinK-Hrds.  Kva  we  shall  not  ac- 

^.  ...^  ;.         X    iiMnnc  f:  reformed  dmTikanis' society, 

, .    ,      .....    K-'    Sii'-i^lv  iu»  OhrisTiaTi  will  adhere 

• '  -     .       ^    ^  -    !5-  they  profess,  that  On.iypotence 

.^.*   rn.  frtm:  ot  siiifiil  man.  ar:r.  as  such 
"     ""     '     ■  -><--•.-   th.-r   sjikcN,  snn-lv  thiv  will  not 

:..  -.      ..>^.-.-  .'•(iii<ies<*ensioTi.  n'r  «he  teni- 
■  ^^    '      ■  "*^  .  .,  .    <r.   -.-  .^   ..    t    Inrc.  vrr.v.c.  fr.  ■;:  T;nfor- 

■'^  '        '  ,^^  »..  -.  IV-.--  r'nYU'i  v].'--ir.>  have 

^^''.."     .  \^.,  .r.^..'\r    M.jii  "^'T?  f.Tyr:.entAl 

.^   ,..    \  '        v-.i^-f.  '  ":»■":':'■:*  if  we 

.'      •         '         .  ^^     -    ■      -..-'."^.rv  i.:u      li  ■.-  >':^l-:swill 

,      .   ...         .     ,r.niii-ir-«:.";»:   z'vor 
',"....  ,,  .,.ii>  liMi  .-f  s:ei:' 

'\  .   .     ..V   Saltii  i  >ai.-ri2iee  to 
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angel  of  death,  commissioned  to  slay,  if  not  the  first,  the  fairest  bom 
of  every  family.  Shall  he  now  be  arrested  in  his  desolating  career! 
In  that  arrest  aU  can  give  aid  that  will;  and  who  shall  be  exonsed 
that  can  and  will  nott  Far  aronnd  as  hnman  breath  has  ever  blown 
he  keeps  our  fathers,  onr  brothers,  onr  sons,  and  onr  friends  pros- 
trate in  the  chains  of  moral  death.  To  all  the  living  everywhere 
we  cry,  ^'Come  sound  the  moral  trump,  that  these  may  riBe  and 
stand  up  an  exceeding  great  army.''  "  Come  from  the  four  winds, 
O breath!  and  breathe  upon  these  slain  that  they  may  live."  If  the 
relative  grandeur  of  revolutions  shall  be  estimated  by  the  great 
amount  of  hnman  misery  they  alleviate,  and  the  small  amount 
they  inflict,  then  indeed  will  this  be  the  grandest  the  world  sh^l 
ever  have  seen. 

Of  our  political  revolution  of  '76  we  are  all  justly  proud.  It  has 
given  us  a  degree  of  political  freedom  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
nation  of  the  earth.  In  it  the  world  has  found  a  solution  of  the 
long-mooted  problem  as  to  the  capability  of  man  to  govern  himself. 
In  it  was  the  germ  which  has  vegetated,  and  still  is  to  ^row  and  ex- 
pand into  the  universal  liberty  of  mankind.  But,  with  all  these 
fflorious  results,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  it  had  its  evils  too.  It 
breathed  forth  famine,  swam  in  blood,  and  rode  in  fire ;  and  lonff, 
long  after,  the  orphan^s  cry  and  the  widow's  wail  continued  to  brew 
the  sad  siience  tnat  ensued.  These  were  the  price,  the  inevitable 
price,  paid  for  the  blessings  it  bought. 

Turn  now  to  the  temperance  revolution.  In  it  we  shall  find  a 
stronger  bondage  broken,  a  viler  slavery  manumitted,  a  greater 
tyrant  deposed;  in  it,  more  of  want  supplied,  more  disease  nealed, 
more  sorrow  assuaged.  By  it  no  orphans  starving,  no  widows 
weeping.  By  it,  none  wounded  in  feeling,  none  injurSi  in  interest; 
even  the  dram-maker  and  dram-seller  mil  have  glided  into  other 
occupations  so  gradually  as  never  to  have  felt  the  change,  and  will 
stand  ready  to  join  all  others  in  the  universal  song  of  gladness. 
And  what  a  noble  ally  this  to  the  cause  of  political  freedom;  with 
such  an  aid  its  march  cannot  fail  to  be  on  and  on,  till  every  son  of 
earth  shall  drink  in  rich  fruition  the  sorrow-quenching  draughts 
of  perfect  liberty.  Happy  day  when  —  all  appetites  controlled,  all 
poisons  subdued,  all  matter  subjected — mind,  all  conquering  mind, 
shall  live  and  move,  the  monarch  of  the  world.  Glorious  consum- 
mation!   Hail,  fall  of  fury!    Reign  of  reason,  all  hail! 

And  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete, —  when  there  shall  be 
neither  a  slave  nor  a  drunkard  on  the  earth, —  how  proud  the  title 
of  that  land  which  may  truly  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  and  the 
cradle  of  both  those  revolutions  that  shall  have  ended  in  that  vic- 
tory. How  nobly  distinguished  that  people  who  shall  have  planted 
and  nurtured  to  maturity  both  the  political  and  moral  freedom  of 
their  8j)ecies. 

This  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Washington  ;  we  are  met  to  celebrate  this  day.  Washington  is  the 
mightiest  name  of  earth — long  since  mightiest  in  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,  still  mightiest  in  mor^  reformation.  On  that  name  no  eu- 
logy is  expected.    It  cannot  be.    To  add  brightness  to  the  sun  or 
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k;Uu-v  i\>  tho  iiiuu^  \>l  Wtkikiti^on  is  idike  impossible.    Let  none  at- 
l«'iu|i(,  a.    in  :»}lvmtx  aw^  (^rottouttv^  the  name,  and  in  its  naked  death- 

bVbiuaiv  iOw  l5^i.— IjsTTKR  TO  Joshua  P.  Speed. 

Springfield,  February  25,  1842. 

Ih^i  ^ipi;iiii:  YoutH  s>i  the  I6th  instant,  announcing  tiiat  Miss 
hVuii^v  luiU  \v»u  Art> ''  ttv»  more  twain,  but  one  flesh,"  reacned  me  this 
iui»i  uiuu*  t  bi^ve  iK^  wti^Y  ixf  telling  you  how  mucn  happiness  I  wish 
\i>u  U»lK  (boi(>(h  I  believe  you  both  can  conceive  it.  I  feel  some- 
w  iiik\i  )\>iMs>xiii  \^t  U^th  ixf  YOU  now :  yon  will  be  so  exclusively  con- 
i^oidoU  t!\,a'  v»ue  i^uother,  that  I  shall  be  for^tten  entirely.  Mv 
/uHiuiuiiUiiuv  with  Mi«s  Fanny  (I  oall  her  this,  lest  you  should  think 
[  tviiA  N^H^kiu^  K>t  Your  mother)  was  too  short  for  me  to  reasonably 
hupv^  tv»  Kui^  W  reiueml>ered  by  her ;  and  still  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
lVmxvl  bcr  ^K^u.  Tty  if  you  cannot  remind  her  of  that  debt  she 
v^w  vvi  uie    -  aud  W  sure  you  do  not  interfere  to  prevent  her  paying  it. 

I  I'VK^vt  to  learu  that  you  have  resolved  to  not  return  to  Dlinois. 
I  ^htiU  U'  very  lonesome  without  vou.  How  miserably  things 
Hvvja  w  tv  arrau^'il  iu  this  world !  If  we  have  no  friend&  we  have 
uk^  Lx)<.\4atuiv ;  aud  if  we  have  them>  we  are  sure  to  lose  them,  and 
bo  vtuutUv  i»Hiui\l  by  the  k>s;^  I  did  hope  she  and  yon  would  make 
\\kur  bviitic  heiv;  t^ut  I  own  I  have  no  right  to  insist  Yon  owe 
xkUli^atioii.^  (\k  her  ten  thousand  times  more  sacred  than  vou  can  owe 
ui  litlivUA,  i4ud  iu  that  light  let  them  be  respected  and  ofiserved.  It 
I J  iiJ4iuii4l  th:4t  .vhe  should  desire  to  remain  with  her  relatives  and 
i\  uMuU.  V^  io  tvieud^  however,  she  ivuld  not  need  them  anywhere: 
Jio  ws'uUl  h^\o  tbem  iu  abundance  here. 

\h\o  m\  kiud  ivmembrauce  U>  Mr.  Williamson  and  his  family, 
|vk\iu  ulm\\  Muvi  Kli«abech:  also  to  your  mother,  brother,  and  sik- 
U  K.J.  \  A  littlo  Wvjm  IHkvis  if  she  will  ride  to  town  with  me  if  I 
u\;ui««  iKx'Av  4,^«4iu  Vud  du^dlv,  ^ive  Fauuy  a  double  reciprocation 
\kC  4^  iKo  K*vo  iKo  M,*iit  Mio,     Write  me  ofteu*  and  believe  me 

\ kmi in  CwV^ ^HT*  LiN'COLX. 

V  i  \\^\x  KHi^ibv^M.sv'  tJi  ^onc  ac  Ujki^.  He  died  awhile  before 
.j.^x  I 'n  ,  iu.».MM»i,^.      l*h*-\  x4\  hv' ^{^  \vr\  kvfcch  Co  die.     .     .     . 

I^ 

^\  Viu.4i  \  -A  ixV      L  vi-i^LK  IV  JvV^VA  F.  Spfaii. 

Sm«i\v«»'ikii\  Febroary  S.  154i 

N  v.%i:  I  \x\vA\\\l  w'uiN  s^i  iho  lith  written  che  day  you 
\\  > .  I  t.  >  VH  u  l;^ •  \\  i  Mi.4m  s  iCiWvN  w^aio  vt^v«  siuvV«  but  delayed  answer- 
i»»  .  ».  I."  I  *i.»uaI  l^\^'J\o  v^o t>4Viwt!S\\l  oue of  the  16th,  which  came 
I*  '  ..^41  I  ^'^^u.^uSv*  tv:'.v«  ^ii;h  luceuse  anxiety  and  trepidation: 
•  1...  V  '.  i»i  u  4!i*uui»;h  II  uivu^\ivHiC  beCterthanlexpectiMi,  I  have 
i>  »>  Hv  \i  I  kv  4  lU .L.4Uvv  \>i  U'lk  hounk  bevvme calm. 
I  •  ii  \  -u  ^iii.'.a  ^iui  i\»avK\liU|C»  v'^v  which  you  and  I  are  pccu- 
t> '  i\     iti  lu,  Hwi.a  Mvi(  vKt*  luui^'use.     I  fancied,  from  the  time  I 
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received  yoar  letter  of  Saturday,  that  the  one  of  Wednesday  was 
never  to  eome,  and  yet  it  did  come,  and  what  is  more,  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  both  from  its  tone  and  handwriting,  that  you  were  much  hap- 
pier, or,  if  yon  think  the  term  preferable,  less  miserable,  when  you 
wrote  it  than  when  you  wrote  the  last  one  before.  You  had  so  ob- 
vioudy  improved  at  the  very  time  I  so  much  fancied  you  would 
have  CTOwn  worse.  You  say  that  something  indescribably  horrible 
and  alarming  still  haunts  you.  You  will  not  say  that  three  months 
from  now,  I  will  venture.  When  your  nerves  once  get  steady  now, 
the  whole  trouble  will  be  over  forever.  Nor  should  you  become  impa- 
tient at  tiieir  being  even  very  slow  in  becoming  steady.  Again  you 
say,  you  much  fear  that  that  Elysium  of  which  you  have  dreamed 
so  much  is  never  to  be  realized.  WeU,  if  it  shall  not,  I  dare  swear 
it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  her  who  is  now  your  wife.  I  now  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  i>eculiar  misfortune  of  both  you  and  me  to 
dream  dreams  of  Elysium  far  exceeding  all  that  anything  earthly 
can  realize.  Far  short  of  your  dreams  as  you  may  be,  no  woman 
could  do  more  to  realize  them  than  that  same  black-eyed  Fanny.  If 
you  could  but  contemplate  her  through  my  imagination,  it  would  ap- 
pear ridiculous  to  you  that  any  one  should  for  a  moment  think  of 
Deing  unhappy  with  her.  My  old  father  used  to  have  a  saying  that 
'^  If  you  maike  a  bad  bargain,  hug  it  all  the  tighter" ;  and  it  occurs 
to  me  that  if  the  bargain  you  have  just  closed  can  possibly  be 
called  a  bad  one,  it  is  certainly  the  most  pleasant  one  for  applying 
that  maxim  to  which  my  fancy  can  by  any  efFort  picture. 

I  write  another  letter,  inclosing  this,  wnich  you  can  show  her,  if 
she  desires  it.  I  do  this  because  she  would  think  strangely,  perhaps, 
should  you  tell  her  that  you  received  no  letters  from  me,  or,  tellmg 
her  vou  do,  refuse  to  let  her  see  them.  I  close  this,  entertaining  the 
confident  hope  that  every  successive  letter  I  shall  have  from  you 
(which  I  here  pray  may  not  be  few,  nor  far  between)  may  show  you 
possessing  a  more  steady  hand  and  cheerful  heart  than  the  last 
preceding  it.  As  ever,  your  friend, 

Lincoln. 


March  27, 1842. — Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

Springfield,  March  27, 1842. 

Dear  Speed:  Yours  of  the  10th  instant  was  received  three  or  four 
days  since.  You  know  I  am  sincere  when  I  teU  you  the  pleasure  its 
contents  gave  me  was,  and  is,  inexpressible.  As  to  your  farm  matter, 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  you,  I  have  no  farm,  nor  ever  expect  to 
have,  and  consequently  have  not  studied  the  subject  enough  to  be 
much  interested  with  it.  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  glad  you  are 
satisfied  and  pleased  with  it.  But  on  that  other  subject,  to  me  of 
the  most  intense  interest  whether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  I  never  had  the 
power  to  withhold  ray  sympathy  from  you.  It  cannot  be  told  how 
it  now  thrills  me  with  joy  to  hear  you  say  you  are  "far  happier  than 
you  ever  expected  to  be."  That  much  I  imow  is  enough.  I  know 
you  too  well  to  suppose  your  expectations  were  not,  at  least,  some- 

VoL.L— 5. 
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-  :i»t«^  .^:i7»\-:«ctMir»  jad  J:  rfxi?  r*Mlinr  ^x.^eeds  them  alL  I  sav,  Enon^h, 
itAT  *-.jr»;.  '.  .tm  :i\>c  j^uris;  ">iv^.»ad  tie  zruzh  when  I  tefl  yon  that 
iix  Silver*  siKAvv  c  :uok  :nt»  x»  r^?ad  '■•'?»ir  last  I»eczer  srav^  me  more  plea- 

%ut>   :!fikf.   Itt»  X'cau  >iir«  ;:'  ill  1  aa.7?  eoS^v^  sinoe  the  fatal  1st  of 

\si-.iu-w*.  IS*:.  <;h\'\«  :hvu  .c  sMEm^  ^?  aie  I  should  have  been  en- 
uTix    ic»t«i*jk .  ".^uc  :"i*r  :iv  'K' wr-a^s^fc:  idea  ihar  rhere  is  one  still  nn- 

ici^'vV   *  '-Kuu  1  i.t » V  .vitc.r'.I^u^.**:  ?o  iiiak^  so.    That  still  kills  my  sonl. 

*  .ciitiiov  >iU  >t»ri>rt^-d  ti;.^-!:  r?r  :?vMa  vjshizi  uO  be  happy  while 
NtK'  s.  s»uur*%*2<'.  "SK»  .K**,**.*L«  varied  a  jirsj??  p^rty  on  the  rail- 
•\\i\i  .«4is  A»  -:H'iw'A»ii'.  •il«^  asi"  X.'Ciray.  lad  on  her  retnm  spoke,  so 

lUi^  I  uciid  .»£   u  ^>£  i*i\'ft;ic  .HLvvti'd  tie  rrj?  exvreedin^lv.    God  be 

>  vM  'x»u»^i  ^^  •ii\  n -KK  sitx'ru-^is  ^ •ii'.Iaace  I  2a\"tf  watched  you  ever 
Niiuv  iu*  vvatau'iuvituMt:  .-i  ;*».Mr  Ad?*Lr:  azd  althouirh  I  am  almost 
vVii»i\Uiii  .J  N  i.^iiecs  *  /cut^fOi  !>.*Kv«r  ^.^a^.v  2ion?  to  say  that  I  think 
'i  .X  .  \ia  \\'i  •.^*^cw^io  •.*»  >oar  ss.»ir»:^  :o  A%:  down  and  leave  you 
Hi;.wialM'.  I?  .^kv'^  xIkm.u,  ioH'  'n:!  ro  rr?2:e tribe r  that  they  cannot 
\'a-;  'vauiiU  xx\     C^uo  ;!l:^t^  I  .'a:!  :;.'ll  yvu  wbiX'h  I  know  you  will  be 

.;I:u^  "v  '\\\45 .  41  ui  ..K*.    x  ..hit  I  j.iNV  s^^t'ct and  somriuized  her 

•\vl\ii*;x  ;kN  *%i'il  1.x  I  vAMaJ,  CKS  .i:ri  :>t".y  v.vnvtu^'et.l  she  is  far  happier 
'u'>\    lUiu  xho  *i»kx  \v»i  \\K  ■  ■  K*  'aaii  ift<.vn  mouths  past. 

Nk»u  \wll  xvv   '*>     -K'  *ifcsi    •  5sva^aaiou  Journal*  that  I  made  a 

V  ;uivu4a^^•  >iK\\ A^  v':i  .  ii^*  -*!:u  ^<  bVbruarv.  whioh  I  claim  that  Fanny 

fcUxl  ^v»u  xUail  'wixl  Ax  .*;i  ,ui.  or  oh.iri5v  to  me:  for  I  cannot  learn 

lu*;   fc:i,\ issN  vis\'  '^»*^  ^ viui  •/,.  or  i*  likely  to.    Fortunately  it  is  not 

w;\    v'u*;,  4':ui  I  xtul!  vUvin  it  a  sutfLcieut  compliance  with  my  re- 

*  ,.,,.i   I  v'iu'  v»i  ^vMi  liMvui*  ^hilo  the  other  reads  it. 

*  V  .  v  \  v';u  I  vvti.»  ivlj^v  iuatccr,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  there 
V .  \xa  'u*  xx»mt  xnivv  >ou  U'ft,  and  that  the  next  commences  to- 
».,■  ix'\»  'uo;ui!ij;,  viuMM^  whioh  I  suppose  we  cannot  fail  to  get  a 

*\\..s:k  \vu  uould  U\4r»»  of  bNer^»tt  what  he  would  take,  over  and 

,  s  » .   k  Uvx  lui:  *;v'  loi  kll  tho  uvuble  we  have  been  at,  to  take  his  busi- 

.,    ■;  .•.;•.  hauxU  ;4iul  ijive  it  to  somebody  else.    It  is  impos- 

\;,     ^.    x'.Kxi  wu*iu>  on  that  or  any  other  claim  here  now;  and 

*.\      !«  \.'.i  \u^\\  I  im  iu»t  a  verj*  petulant  man,  I  declare  I  am 

..   ..    xfciKiuo  «tih  Mr.  Kveivtt's importunity.    It  seemslike 

.\  »» ;i:vi.  4!l  iho  loiters  ho  can  himself,  but  gets  everj'body 

.     ,  !. '^^  >-.W  k'.iy\  vuiiiiu  to  U^  constantly  writing  to  us  about 

'  'u4^v  4Sw^\.x  !*44ui  that  Mr.  Everett  is  a  very  clever  fel- 

.   *  •.,,  xv;>  xv»n\  ho  ^vuiuot  be  obliged  5  but  it  does  seem  to 

^  *..   X'  \ao>\  ^^  V  4» v  lutvrostoii  to  collect  his  claim,  and  there- 

^,*  .\-    i    s"  ^^c  .vuUi. 

'u .    o»y*.iff;  loi  in  a  i»ot  when  I  say  we  would  thank  him 

.  Ni./.ix.ciik  .A»  \^»uio  other,  without  any  compensation  for 

\  .,M    ^owiUsl  ho  will  see  the  court  cost  paid,  for 

.  *x\*   :«xUv6ioU  oame  safely  to  hand,  but  it  was  so 

.    iu,,   »Ki;  a  orumbleii  to  dust  at  the  first  attempt 

.,     ,  .  x    lu4i-  'lutJihiH.!  out  of  it  stained  a  place  in  the 

V     ,  V  aw  ^  V*  .4ud  oherish  for  the  sake  of  her  who 
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I)rocured  it  to  be  sent.    My  renewed  good  wishes  to  her  in  particu- 
ar,  and  generally  to  all  sach  of  yonr  relations  who  know  me. 

As  ever,  Linooln. 

Jnly  4, 1842.— Letter  to  Joshua  P.  Speed. 

SPRmoFiELD,  Illinois,  Jnly  4, 1842. 

Dear  Speed:  Yonrs  of  the  16th  Jnne  was  received  only  a  day  or 
two  since.  It  was  not  mailed  at  Lonisville  till  the  25th.  Yon  speak 
of  the  great  time  that  has  elapsed  since  I  wrote  you.  Let  me  ex- 
plain that.  Your  letter  reached  here  a  day  or  two  after  I  had  started 
on  the  circuit.  I  was  gone  five  or  six  weeks,  so  that  I  got  the  letters 
only  a  few  weeks  before  Butler  started  to  your  countiy.  I  thought 
it  scarcely  worth  while  to  write  you  the  news  which  ne  could  and 
would  tell  you  more  in  detail.  On  his  return  he  told  me  you  would 
write  me  soon,  and  so  I  waited  for  your  letter.  As  to  my  having 
been  displeased  with  your  advice,  surely  you  know  better  tnan  that. 
I  know  you  do,  and  therefore  will  not  labor  to  convince  you.  True, 
that  subject  is  painful  to  me ;  but  it  is  not  your  silence,  or  the  silence 
of  all  the  world,  that  can  make  me  forget  it.  I  acknowledge  the 
correctness  of  your  advice  too ;  but  before  I  resolve  to  do  the  one 
thing  or  the  other,  I  must  gain  my  confidence  iii  my  own  ability  to 
keep  my  resolves  when  they  are  made.  In  that  ability  you  know  I 
once  prided  myself  as  the  only  or  chief  gem  of  my  character;  that 
gem  1  lost — how  and  where  you  know  too  well.  I  have  not  yet  re- 
gained it ;  and  until  I  do,  I  cannot  trust  myself  in  any  matter  of 
much  importance.  I  believe  now  that  had  you  understood  my  case 
at  the  time  as  well  as  I  understood  yours  afterward,  by  the  aid  you 
would  have  given  me  I  should  have  sailed  through  clear,  but  that 
does  not  now  afford  me  sufficient  confidence  to  begin  that  or  the 
like  of  that  again. 

You  make  a  kind  acknowledgment  of  your  obligations  to  me  for 
vour  present  happiness.  I  am  pleased  with  that  acknowledgment. 
iBut  a  thousand  times  more  am  1  pleased  to  know  that  you  enjoy  a 
degree  of  happiness  worthy  of  an  acknowledgment.  The  truth  is,  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  was  any  merit  with  me  in  the  part  I  took  in 
vour  difficulty ;  I  was  drawn  to  it  by  a  fate.  If  I  would  I  could  not 
tave  done  less  than  I  did.  I  always  was  superstitious :  I  believe 
God  made  me  one  of  the  instruments  of  bringing  your  Fanny  and 
vou  together,  which  union  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  fore-ordained. 
Whatever  he  designs  he  will  do  for  me  yet.  "  Stand  still,  and  see 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord"  is  my  text  just  now.  If,  as  you  say,  you 
have  told  Fanny  all,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  her  seeing  this 
letter,  but  for  its  reference  to  our  friend  here :  let  her  seeing  it  de- 
pend upon  whether  she  has  ever  known  anything  of  my  affairs ;  and 
if  she  has  not,  do  not  let  her. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  come  to  Kentucky  this  season.  I  am  so  poor 
and  make  so  little  headway  in  the  world,  that  I  drop  back  in  a  month 
of  idleness  as  much  as  I  gain  in  a  year's  sowing.  I  should  like  to 
Wsit  you  again.    I  should  like  to  see  that  "  sis"  of  yours  that  was 
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absent  when  I  was  there,  though  I  Boppoae  she  would  run  away 
agaiii  if  she  were  to  hear  I  was  coming. 

My  respects  and  esteem  to  all  your  friends  there,  and,  by  yoop  i 
permission,  my  love  to  your  Fauny.    Ever  yours, 

Lincoln. 


August  29,  1842. — Invitation  to  Henry  Clay. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  August  29,  1842. 
Hon,  Henry  Clay,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Dear  Sir:  We  hear  you  are  to  viait  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  thefl 
5th  of  October  next.     If  our  information  in  tins  is  correct,  we  hopal 
you  will  not  deny  ns  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  our  State.     We  I 
are  aware  of  the  toil  necessarily  incident  to  a  journey  by  one  cir- 
cumstanced as  you  are ;  but  once  you  have  embarked,  as  you  have 
already  determined  to  do,  the  toil  would  not  be  greatly  augmented 
by  extending  the  journey  to  our  capital.     The  season  of  the  year 
will  be  most  favorable  for  good  roads  and  pleasant  weather;  and 
although  we  cannot  but  believe  you  would  be  highly  gratified  with 
Bueh  a  visit  to  the  prairie-laud,  the  pleasure  it  woiud  give  us,  and 
thousands  such  as  we,  is  beyond  all  question.     Ton  have  never  vis- 
ited Illinois,  or  at  least  this  portion  of  it;  and  should  you  now  yield 
to  our  request,  we  promise  you  such  a  reception  as  shall  be  worthy 
of  the  man  on  whom  are  now  turned  the  fondest  hopes  of  a  great 
and  suffering  nation. 

Please  inform  us  at  the  earliest  convenience  whether  we  may  ex- 
pect you.     Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

A.  Q.  Henry,  A.  T.  Bledsoe, 

C.  BiRCHALb,  A.  Ijncoln, 

J.  M.  Cabaniss,  Eobt.  Iewin, 

P.  A.  Saunders,  J.  M.  Allen, 

J.  X.  Francis,        Exfi^Hve  Committee,  "Clay  Club." 
(Clay's  answer,  September  6, 1842,  declines  with  thanks.) 


September  17,  1842. — Correspondence  about  the 
Lincoln-Shields  Di^el. 

Tremont,  September  17,  1842. 
A.  lAncoJn,  Esq.:  I  regret  that  my  absence  on  public  business 
compelled  me  to  postpone  a  matter  of  private  consideration  a  little 
longer  than  I  could  have  desired.  It  will  only  be  necessary,  however, 
to  account  for  it  by  infonning  you  that  I  have  been  to  Quiney  on 
business  that  would  not  admit  of  delay.  I  will  now  state  briefly  the 
reasons  of  my  troubling  you  with  this  communication,  the  disagree- 
able nature  of  which  I  regret,  as  I  had  hoped  to  avoid  any  difficulty 
[  with  any  one  in  Springfield  while  residing  there,  by  endeavoring  to 
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oondact  myself  in  such  a  way  amongst  both  mypolitieal  friends  and 
opponents  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of  any.  wmlst  thns  abstaining 
from  giving  provocation^  I  have  become  the  object  of  dander,  vitu- 
peration, and  personal  abuse,  which,  were  I  capable  of  submitting 
to,  I  would  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  whole  or  it. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  last  numbers  of  ^'  The  Sangamon  Journal,'' 
articles  of  the  most  personal  nature  and  calculated  to  degrade  me 
have  made  their  appearance.  On  inquiring,  I  was  informs  by  the 
editor  of  that  paper,  through  the  medium  of  my  friend  (General 
Whitesides,  that  you  are  the  author  of  those  articles.  TbiB  informa- 
tion satisfies  me  that  I  have  become  by  some  means  or  other  the  ob- 
ject of  your  secret  hostility.  I  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring 
into  the  reason  of  all  this;  but  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  requiring  a 
full,  positive,  and  absolute  retraction  of  all  offensive  allusions  u^ 
by  you  in  these  communications,  in  relation  to  my  private  character 
and  standing  as  a  man,  as  an  apology  for  the  inmilts  conveyed  in 
tibem. 

This  may  prevent  consequences  which  no  one  will  regret  more 
than  myseft.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Jas.  Shields. 


Tbemomt,  September  17,  1842. 

Jas.  Shields^  Usq. :  Your  note  of  to-day  was  handed  me  by  (Gen- 
eral Whitesides.  In  that  note  you  say  you  have  been  informed, 
through  the  medium  of  the  editor  of  '^  The  Journal,"  that  I  am  the 
author  of  certain  articles  in  that  paper  which  jou  deem  personally 
abusive  of  you ;  and  without  stoppmg  to  inquire  whether  I  resdly 
am  the  author,  or  to  point  out  what  is  offensive  in  them,  you 
demand  an  unqualified  retraction  of  all  that  is  offensive,  and  then 
proceed  to  hint  at  conse(^uences. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  in  this  so  much  assumption  of  facts  and  so  much 
of  menace  as  to  consequences,  that  I  cannot  submit  to  answer  that 
note  any  further  than  I  have,  and  to  add  that  the  consequences  to 
which  I  suppose  you  allude  would  be  matter  of  as  great  regret  to 
me  as  it  possibly  could  to  you.    Respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 


Tbemont,  September  17,  1842. 

A.  Lincoln,  Esq. :  In  reply  to  my  note  of  this  date,  you  intimate 
that  I  assume  facts  and  menace  consequences,  and  that  you  cannot 
submit  to  answer  it  further.  As  now.  sir,  you  desire  it,  I  will  be  a 
little  more  particular.  The  editor  of  ''The  Sangamon  Journal" 
gave  me  to  understand  that  you  are  the  author  of  an  article  which 
appeared,  I  think,  in  that  paper  of  the  2d  September  instant,  headed 
''The  Lost  Townships,'^  and  signed  Rebecca  or  'Becca.  I  would  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  asking  whether  you  are  the  author  of  said 
article,  or  any  other  over  the  same  signature  which  has  appeared  in 
any  of  the  late  numbers  of  that  paper.    If  so,  I  repeat  my  request 


KVtT  * 


.  »••>' 
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October  [4t]y  1842. — Lettkb  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

SFBiNGFiELDy  October  [4!],  1842. 

Dear  Speed:  Yon  have  heard  of  my  duel  with  Shieldg,  and  I  have 
now  to  inform  yon  that  the  dueling  bnsineas  still  rages  in  this  dty. 
Day  before  yesterday  Shields  challenged  Bntler,  who  accepted,  and 
proposed  fishtin^  next  mominff  at  sonrise  in  Bob  Allen's  menlow, 
one  nandreayar<&diBtanceyWi&  rifles.  TotfaisWhitesides^Shidd^s 
second,  said  ^'No,^  becaose  of  the  law.  Thns  ended  duel  No.  2. 
Yesterday  Whitesides  chose  to  consider  himself  insulted  by  Dr. 
Merryman,  so  sent  him  a  kind  of  qnasi-challenge,  inviting  lum  to 
meet  him  at  the  Planter's  House  in  St  Louis  on  the  next  Friday, 
to  settle  their  difBiculty.  Menyman  made  me  his  friend,  and  sent 
Whitesides  a  note,  inquiring  to  Know  if  he  meant  his  note  as  a  chal- 
lenge, and  if  so,  that  he  would,  according  to  the  law  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  prescribe  the  t^rmsofthe  meeting.  Whitesides 
returned  for  answer  that  if  Merryman  would  meet  hun  at  the  Plan- 
ter's House  as  desired,  he  would  challenge  him.  Menyman  replied 
in  a  note  that  he  denied  Whitesides^s  ri^t  to  dictate  time  and 
place,  but  that  he  (Merryman)  would  waive  the  question  of  time, 
and  meet  him  at  Louisiana,  Missouri  Upon  my  presenting  this 
note  to  Whitesides  and  stating  verbally  its  contents,  he  declined  re- 
ceiving it,  saying  he  had  business  in  St.  Louis,  and  it  was  as  near  as 
Louisiana.  Merryman  then  directed  me  to  notify  Whitesides  that 
he  should  publish  the  corres^ndence  between  them,  with  such  com- 
ments as  he  thought  fit.  This  I  did.  Thus  it  stood  at  bedtime  last 
night  This  morning  Whiterides,  by  his  friend  Shields,  is  praying 
for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  mistaken  in  Merryman's 

Proposition  to  meet  him  at  Louisiana,  Missouri,  thinking  it  was  the 
tate  of  Louisiana.  This  Merryman  hoots  at,  and  is  preparing  his 
publication ;  while  the  town  is  in  a  ferment,  and  a  street  nght 
somewhat  anticipated. 

But  I  bej^an  tnis  letter  not  for  what  I  have  been  writing,  but  to 
say  somethmg  on  that  subject  which  you  know  to  be  of  such  infi- 
nite solicitude  to  me.  The  immense  sufferings  you  endured  from 
the  first  days  of  September  tiU  the  middle  of  February  vou  never 
tried  to  conceal  from  me,  and  I  well  understood.  You  have  now 
been  the  husband  of  a  lovely  woman  nearly  eight  months.  That 
you  are  happier  now  than  the  day  you  married  her  I  well  know,  for 
without  you  could  not  be  living.  But  I  have  your  word  for  it,  too, 
and  the  returning  elasticity  of  spirits  which  is  manifested  in  your 
letters.  But  I  want  to  ask  a  close  question, ''  Are  you  now  in  feel- 
ing as  well  as  judgment  glad  that  you  are  married  as  you  aret" 
From  anybody  but  me  this  would  be  an  impudent  question,  not  to 
be  tolerated ;  but  I  know  you  will  pardon  it  in  me.  Please  answer 
it  quickly,  as  I  am  impatient  to  know.  I  have  sent  my  love  to  your 
Fanny  so  often,  I  fear  she  is  getting  tired  of  it  However,  I  venture 
to  tender  it  again.  Yours  forever, 

LlNCX)LN. 
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March  1,  1843.— Resolutions  at  a  Whig  Meeting  at 

Springfield,  Illinois. 

^he  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated  by  Mr.  Lincoln  of  Spring- 
field, who  offered  the  following  resolutions  *  which  were  unanimously 
adopted :  "^ 

Eei^olred,  That  a  tariff  of  duties  on  imported  goo<ls,  producing  sufficient 
Tz .  ■iri.ue  for  the  pajTuent  of  the  necessar>-  expenditures  of  the  National  Gov- 
-:^::^-rnt,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  protect  Aiuericjm  industry*,  is  intlispensably 
^*='"_^^*^=Sary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people. 

i.T'.i.-^tf^  That  we  are  opposed  to  dii-ect  taxation  for  the  support  of  the 
-  i£"-:  "1^  •j'>vemment. 

i-**  •>'-:.  That  a  national  bank,  properly  restricted,  is  highly  ucces.sary  and 

^^  7-?  -    '^^  e^stablishment  and  maintenance  of  a  sound  cuirency,  and  for 

tjr-  ii-ir.  Li.J^=afe  collection,  keeping,  and  disbursing  of  the  public  revenue. 

2s"»  -»-:-  .lii:  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  tlie  ]mblic 

*"■:■    :r-  n  -jlk  princiijles  of  Mr.  Clay's  biD,  accords  with  the  best  interests 

r  ~—  '-■>-  -^   LTL-i  particularly  with  those  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Ids'-  .-^-  Tia:  xr  recommend  to  the  "NVhigs  of  each  congrt»ssional  district 
-  Z--  -rrizir.  -c  -'icinate  and  support  at  the  approaching  election  a  candi- 
jZp   :  "i±=r  "-«-i  7rir.«*iples,  regardless  of  the  cnances  of  success. 

-3^-^-«"a-  TLiT  Tr  reci>mmend  to  tlie  Wliigs  of  all  portions  of  the  State  to 

.. —  z_  ^^  -•"  fcfliirre  :o  the  convention  system  of  nominatin|r  candidates. 

-jTM^pi',  ZluT  "s^  7»r^?nimend  to  the  Whigs  of  each  congrt»ssional  district 

. iLHTTLT  -  :i""-^:i»-n  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  May  next,  to  bo 

— iNi*^    -     zm-'T  't  'iselegates  from  each  county  equal  to  double  the 

BE^ir^-^in  the  Greneral  Assembly,  j[>roriV/«/,  each  county 
mr  ic^emw-    &iid  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  primary 


- — .-^    :  -z:^  ""-La.  ^  si-'si  dmes  and  places  as  they  in  their  i'esi)ective 
— =—  '.^-r  -e-  ziL     nLi  iiacict  conventions  each  to  nominate  one  candi- 
-  -  —    -  — ca    :?  -   nt-  ir^rta w  to  a  National  Convention  for  tlie  purpose 
z  -rrt-r^rr^  — r  ^^fSident  and  Vice-President  of  th(»  United 
-^=^  ^±s=^ESi£  r«  nominated  to  a  national  convention  to  have 
—    =£35f=-  -c  Tifcar  '.^wn  number,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies. 

f.  'i.  r.  Logan,  and  A.  Lincoln  be  appointed  a 
Tu  "ne  oeople  of  the  State. 

.  ^  T.  Henry,  James  H.  Matheny,  John  C. 

riL.ijTtf   ,.  jpoointed  a  Whig  Central  State  Com- 
CTT  dial  may  occur  in  the  committee. 


_r . 


OX  Whig  Committee. 


«.".■■ 

or  J 

af  Iji 


.rww--:    1*  _'*«o*r    •»'*  niinois. 


•»» 


of  such  of  the  Whigs 
-  ^m^i-  T^,  :iit~indersigned,  were  ap- 
■^  --  =i»  .  -  .^^mms^rr.  — T^   7i»;  ■>jfor!iuuice  of  that  task 


^^''•^'^•^  -  -.  ^-^  .  -  -gg,i   .-   .^t,   ir^ong:  and  the  chief 

-.::.-  —  r-  -«- — '^.^ — ::»*  r-^fciid^  Tur  rheuT  adoptlou. 
.. ^ij  >-i:*rs  t   -in!?   I  iurie:*  upon  for- 
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eign  importatioiiSy  prodacinff  snffieient  revenue  for  the  support  of 
the  Gteneral  Oovemment^  ana  so  adjusted  as  to  protect  jftjneriean 
industryy  to  be  indispensahly  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  people^  ana  the  second  declares  direct  taxation  for  a  na- 
tional revenue  to  be  improper.  Those  two  resolutions  are  kindred 
in  their  nature,  and  therefore  proper  and  convenient  to  be  considered 
togettier.  The  c^uestion  of  protection  is  a  subject  entirely  too  broad 
to  be  crowded  mto  a  few  pages  only,  togetlier  with  several  other 
subjects.  On  that  point  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving 
the  following  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  JeflFerson,  Genenu 
JaeksoUi  ana  the  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun: 

To  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  Hf e,  we  must  fabricate  them  onr- 
sehres.  WemustnowplaeetheTnannfactmrerbythemdeoftheagrieoltardtot 
The  grand  inauiry  now  is.  Shall  we  make  onr  own  oomf  orts,  or  go  without 
Ihem  at  the  wul  of  a  foreign  nation  f  He,  therefore,  who  is  now  against  do- 
mestic manufactures  most  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  dcgpendence  on  that 
foreign  nation,  or  to  be  dothed  in  skins  and  to  live  like  wud  bckasts  in  dens 
and  caverns.  I  am  not  one  of  those;  experience  has  taught  me  that  manu- 
factores  are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our  comfort. — 
iMer  of  Mr.  J^enon  to  Betijamim  Austin. 

I  ask,  What  is  the  real  situation  of  the  agrionlturalistf  Where  has  the 
American  fanner  a  market  for  his  surplus  produce  f  Except  for  cotton,  he 
has  neither  a  foreign  nor  a  home  market.  Does  not  this  deany  prove,  when 
there  is  no  market  at  home  or  abroad,  that  there  ^]  too  muon  labor  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  t  Conmion  sense  at  once  points  out  the  remedy.  Take 
from  agriciuture  six  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  and  vou 
will  at  once  give  a  market  for  more  breadstuffs  than  all  Europe  now  fur- 
nishes. In  wort,  we  have  been  too  long  subject  to  the  poliey  of  British 
merchants.  It  is  time  we  should  become  a  little  more  Americanized,  and 
instead  of  feeding  the  paupers  and  laborers  of  England,  feed  our  own ;  or 
else  in  a  short  time,  by  continuing  our  present  poEcy,  we  shaU  all  be  ren- 
dered paai>ers  ourselves. — OtnenuJadsMiiCs  Letter  to  Dr.  Coleman. 

When  our  manufactures  are  grown  to  a  certain  perfection,  as  they  soon 
will  be,  under  the  fostering  care  of  government,  the  farmer  will  find  a  ready 
market  for  his  surplus  produce,  and—  what  is  of  equal  conseouence — a  cer- 
tain and  cheap  supply  of  all  he  wants ;  his  prosperity  wiU  dififuse  itself  to 
every  class  of  the  eommjamty.— Speech  of  Han.  J.  C.  Ckilhoun  on  the  Tariff. 

The  question  of  revenue  we  will  now  briefly  consider.  For 
several  years  past  the  revenues  of  the  government  have  been  un- 
equal to  its  expenditures,  and  consec^^uently  loan  after  loan,  some- 
times direct  and  sometimes  indirect  in  form,  has  been  resorted  to. 
By  this  means  a  new  national  debt  has  been  created,  and  is  still 
growing  on  us  with  a  rapidi1r|r  fearful  to  contemplate — a  rapidity 
only  reasonably  to  be  expected  in  time  of  war.  This  state  of  tnings 
has  been  produced  by  a  prevailing  unwillingness  either  to  increase 
the  tariff  or  resort  to  direct  taxation.  But  the  one  or  the  other 
must  come.  Coming  expenditures  must  be  met,  and  the  present 
debt  must  be  paid ;  and  money  cannot  always  be  borrowed  for 
these  objects.  The  system  of  loans  is  but  temporary  in  its  nature, 
and  must  soon  explode.  It  is  a  system  not  only  ruinous  while  it 
lasts,  but  one  that  must  soon  fail  and  leave  us  destitute.    As  an  in- 
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dividual  who  undertakes  to  live  by  borrowing  soon  finds  his  ong- 
inal  means  devoured  by  interest,  and,  next,  no  one  left  to  borrow 
from,  so  must  it  be  with  a  government. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  a  tariff  sufficient  for  revenue,  or  a  direct  ' 
tas,  must  800D  be  resorted  to ;  and,  indeed,  we  believe  this  alterna- 
tive is  now  denied  by  no  one.  But  which  system  shall  be  adopted  t 
Some  of  our  opponents,  in  theory,  admit  the  propriety  of  a  tariff 
sufficient  for  a  revenue ;  but  even  wiey  will  not  in  practice  vote  for 
such  a  tariflf;  while  others  boldly  advocate  direct  taxation.  Inas- 
much, therefore,  as  some  of  them  boldly  advocate  direct  taxation, 
and  all  the  rest — or  so  nearly  all  as  to  make  exceptions  needless  — 
refuse  to  adopt  the  tariff,  we  think  it  is  doing  them  no  injustice  to 
class  them  aU  as  advocates  of  direct  taxation.  Indeed,  we  believe 
they  are  only  delaying  an  open  avowal  of  the  system  till  they  can 
assure  themselves  that  the  people  will  tolerate  it.  Let  us,  then, 
briefly  compare  the  two  systems.  The  tariff  is  the  cheaper  system, 
because  the  duties,  being  collected  in  large  parcels  at  a  few  commer- 
cial points,  will  require  comparatively  few  officers  in  their  collec- 
tion ;  while  by  the  direct-tax  system  the  land  must  be  literally 
covered  with  assessors  and  collectors,  going  forth  like  swarms  of 
Egyptian  locusts,  devouring  every  blade  of  grass  and  other  green 
thing.  And,  again,  bv  the  tariff  system  the  whole  revenue  is  paid 
by  the  consumers  of  foreign  goods,  and  those  chiefly  the  luxuries, 
and  not  the  necessaries,  of  life.  By  this  system  the  man  who  con- 
tents himself  to  live  upon  the  products  of  his  own  country  pays 
nothing  at  all.  And  surely  that  country  is  extensive  enough,  and  its 
products  abundant  and  varied  enough,  to  answer  all  the  real  wants 
of  its  people.  In  short,  by  this  system  the  burthen  of  revenue  falls 
almost  entirely  on  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  few,  while  the  siib- 
stantial  and  laboring  many  wfio  live  at  home,  and  upon  home  prod- 
ucts, go  entirely  free.  By  the  direct  tax  system  none  can  escape. 
However  strictly  the  citizen  may  exclude  from  his  premises  all  foreign 
luxuries, — fine  cloths,  fine  silks,  rich  wines,  golden  chains,  and  dia- 
mond rings. —  still,  for  the  possession  of  his  house,  his  barn,  and  his 
homespun,  ne  is  to  be  perpetually  haunted  and  harassed  by  the  tax- 
gatherer.  With  these  views  we  leave  it  to  be  determined  whether 
we  or  oui-  opponents  are  the  more  truly  democratic  on  the  subject. 

The  third  resolution  declares  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  a 
national  bank.  During  the  last  fifty  years  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written  both  as  to  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  such 
an  institution,  that  we  could  not  hope  to  improve  in  the  least  on 
former  discussions  of  the  subject,  were  we  to  undertake  it.  We, 
therefore,  upon  the  question  of  constitutionality  content  ourselves 
with  remarking  the  facts  that  the  first  national  bank  was  estab- 
lished chiefly  by  the  same  men  who  formed  the  Constitution,  at  a 
time  when  that  instrument  was  bot  two  years  old,  and  receiving 
the  sanction,  as  nresident,  of  the  immortal  Wa^iington;  that  the 
second  received  tne  sanction,  as  president,  of  Mr.  Madison,  to  whom 
common  consent  has  awarded  the  proud  title  of  "  Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution " ;  and  subsequently  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  moel  enlightened  judicial  tribunal  in  the  worla.    Upon  the  , 
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Siestion  of  expediency,  we  only  ask  yon  to  examine  the  history  of 
e  times  daring  the  existence  of  the  two  banks,  and  compare  those 
times  with  the  miserable  present 

The%nrth  resolution  declares  the  expediency  of  Mr.  Clay's  Land 
Bill.  Much  incomprehensible  jaroon  is  often  nsed  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  measure.  We  forbear,  in  this  place,  attempt- 
ing an  answer  to  it,  simply  because,  in  our  opinion,  tnose  who  urge 
it  are  through  party  zeal  resolved  not  to  see  or  acknowled^  the 
truth.  The  qu^tion  of  expediency,  at  least  so  far  as  Illinois  is  con- 
cerned, seems  to  us  .the  clearest  imaginable.  By  the  bill  we  are  to 
receive  annuallv  a  lar^  sum  of  money,  no  part  of  which  we  other- 
wise receive.  Tne  precise  annual  sum  cannot  oe  known  in  advance ;  it 
doubtless  will  vary  in  different  years.  Still  it  is  something  to  know 
that  in  the  last  year — a  year  of 'almost  imparalleled  pecuniary  press- 
ure— -it  amounted  to  more  than  forty  thousand  dollars.  This  an- 
nual income,  in  the  midst  of  our  almost  insupportable  difficulties, 
in  the  days  of  our  severest  necessity,  our  political  opponents 
are  furiously  resolving  to  take  and  keep  from  us.  And  for  what? 
Manv  silly  reasons  are  given,  as  is  usual  in  cases  where  a  single 
goo^  one  is  not  to  be  foimd.  One  is  that  by  giving  us  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands,  we  impoverish  the  national  treasury,  and  thereby 
render  necessary  an  increase  of  the  tariff.  This  may  be  true ;  but 
if  so,  the  amount  of  it  only  is  that  those  whose  pride*,  whose  abund- 
ance of  means,  prompt  tnem  to  spurn  the  manufactures  of  our 
country,  and  to  strut  m  British  cloaks  and  coats  and  pantaJoons, 
mav  have  to  pay  a  few  cents  more  on  the  yard  for  the  cloth  that 
makes  them.  A  terrible  evil,  truly,  to  the  Illinois  farmer,  who 
never  wore,  nor  ever  expects  to  wear,  a  single  yard  of  British  goods 
in  Ids  whole  life.  Another  of  their  reasons  is  that  by  the  passage 
and  continuance  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  we  prevent  the  passage  of  a  bill 
which  would  give  us  more.  This,  if  it  were  sound  in  itself,  is  wag- 
ing destructive  war  with  the  former  position ;  for  if  Mr.  Clay's  bul 
impoverishes  the  treasury  too  much^  what  shall  be  said  of  one  that 
impoverishes  it  still  more?  But  it  is  not  sound  in  itself.  It  is  not 
true  that  Mr.  Clay's  bill  prevents  the  passage  of  one  more  favorable 
to  us  of  the  new  states.  Considering  the  strength  and  opposite  in- 
terest of  the  old  States,  the  wonder  is  that  they  ever  permitted  one 
to  pass  so  favorable  as  Mr.  Clay's.  The  last  twenty-odd  years'  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  price  of  the  lands,  and  to  pass  graduation  bills  and 
cession  bills,  prove  the  assertion  to  be  true^  and  if  there  were  no 
experience  in  support  of  it,  the  reason  itself  is  plain.  The  States  in 
which  none,  or  few,  of  the  public  lands  lie,  and  those  consequently 
interested  against  parting  with  them  except  for  the  best  pnce,  are 
the  majority ;  and  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  they  must 
ever  continue  the  majority,  because  by  the  time  one  of  the  original 
new  States  (Ohio,  for  example)  becomes  populous  and  gets  weight  in 
Congress,  the  public  lands  in  her  limits  are  so  nearly  sold  out  that 
in  every  point  material  to  this  question  she  becomes  an  old  State. 
She  does  not  wish  the  price  reduced,  because  there  is  none  left  for 
her  citizens  to  buy ;  she  does  not  wish  them  ceded  to  the  States  in 
which  they  lie,  because  they  no  longer  lie  in  her  limits,  and  she  will 
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get  nothing  by  the  cession.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  States  in- 
terested in  the  redaction  of  price,  in  gi-aduation,  in  cession,  and  in 
all  similar  projects,  never  can  be  the  majority.  Nor  is  there  reason 
to  hope  that  any  of  them  can  ever  succeed  as  a  Denioeratifr  party 
measure,  because  we  have  heretofore  seen  that  party  in  full  power, 
year  after  year,  with  many  of  their  leaders  making  loud  professions 
m  favor  of  these  projects,  and  yet  doing  nothing.  What  reason, 
then,  is  there  to  believe  they  wiU  hereafter  do  better!  lu  every 
lieht  in  which  we  can  view  tms  question,  it  amounts  simply  to  thisi 
Snail  we  accept  our  share  of  the  proceeds  under  Mr.  Clay's  bill, 
shaU  we  rather  reject  that  and  get  nothing! 

The  fifth  resolution  recommends  that  a  Whig  candidate  for  Con- 
cress  be  run  in  every  district,  regardless  of  the  chances  of  success. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  sometimes  a  temporary  gratification,  when 
a  friend  cannot  succeed,  to  be  able  to  choose  between  opponents; 
but  we  believe  that  that  gratification  is  the  seed-time  which  never 
fails  to  be  followed  by  a  most  abundant  harvest  of  bitterness.  By 
this  policv  we  entangle  ourselves.  By  voting  for  our  opponents,  Buda 
of  us  as  do  it  in  some  measure  estop  ourselves  to  complain  of  their 
acts,  however  glaringly  wrong  we  may  believe  them  to  be.  By  this 
policy  no  one  portion  of  onr  friends  can  ever  be  certain  as  to  what 
course  another  portion  may  adopt;  and  by  this  want  of  matoal 
and  perfect  understanding  our  pohtical  identity  is  partially  fritt«red 
away  and  lost.  And,  again,  those  who  are  thus  elected  by  our  ai< 
ever  become  our  bitterest  persecutors.  Take  a  few  prominent 
amples.  In  1830  Reynolds  was  so  elected  governor;  in  1835  . 
exerted  onr  whole  strength  to  eleot  Judge  Young  to  the  Uniti 
States  Senate,  which  effort,  though  failing,  gave  him  the  promi- 
nence that  subsequently  elected  him;  in  1836  General  Ewing  was 
so  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate ;  and  yet  let  us  ask  what  three 
men  have  been  more  perseveringly  vindictive  in  their  assaults  upon 
all  our  men  and  measures  than  they  I  During  the  last  summer  the 
whole  State  was  covered  with  pamphlet  editions  of  misrepresenta- 
tions against  us,  methodized  into  chapters  and  verses,  written  by 
two  of  these  same  men, — Reynolds  and  Young, — in  which  they  dia 
not  stop  at  charing  us  with  error  merely,  but  roundlv  denounced 
us  as  the  designing  enemies  of  human  liberty  itseff.  If  it  be 
the  will  of  Heaven  that  such  men  shall  politicallv  live,  be  it  so; 
but  never,  never  again  permit  them  to  draw  a  partjcJe  of  their  stw- 
tenance  from  us. 

The  sixth  resolntion  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  convention 
Bvstem  for  the  nomination  of  candidates.  This  we  believe  to  be  of 
tlie  very  first  importance.  Whether  the  system  is  right  in  itself  we 
do  not  stop  to  inquire;  contenting  ourselves  with  trj-ing  to  show 
that  while  our  opponents  nse  it,  it  is  madness  in  us  not  to  defend  our- 
selves with  it.  Experience  has  shown  that  we  cannot  successfully 
defend  ourselves  without  it.  For  examples,  look  at  the  elections  of 
last  year.  Our  candidate  for  governor  with  the  approbation  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  party,  took  the  field  without  a  nomination,  and 
in  open  opposition  to  the  system.  Wherever  in  the  counties  tha 
Whigs  had  held  conventions  and  nominated  candidates  for  the  legia- 
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latnre,  the  aspirants  who  were  not  nominated  were  induced  to  rebel 
against  the  nominations,  and  to  become  candidates,  as  is  said. ^^  on 
their  own  hook."  And,  go  where  you  would  into  a  large  Whig 
county;  you  were  sure  to  find  the  Whigs  not  contending  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  the  common  enemy,  but  divided  into  factions, 
and  fighting  furiously  with  one  another.  The  election  came,  and 
what  was  the  result  t  The  governor  beaten — the  Whig  vote  being 
decreased  many  thousands  since  1840,  although  the  Democratic  vote 
had  not  increased  any.  Beaten  almost  everywhere  for  members  of 
the  legislature, — Tazewell,  with  her  four  hundred  Whig  majority, 
sending  a  delegation  half  Democratic;  Vermillion,  with  her  five 
hundred,  doing  the  same;  Coles,  with  her  four  hundred,  sending 
two  out  of  three;  and  Morgan,  with  her  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
sending  three  out  of  four, — and  this  to  say  nothing  of  the  numer- 
ous other  less  glaring  examples ;  the  whole  winding  up  with  the  ag- 
^gate  number  of  twenty-seven  Democratic  representatives  sent 
irom  Whig  counties.  As  to  the  senators,  too,  the  result  was  of  the 
same  character.  And  it  is  most  worthy  to  be  remembered  that  of 
eJH  the  Whigs  in  the  State  who  ran  against  the  regular  nominees,  a 
single  one  only  was  elected.  Although  they  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  nominees  almost  by  scores,  they  too  were  defeated,  and  the  spoik 
chucklingly  borne  off  dv  the  common  enemy  t 

We  do  not  mention  the  fact  of  many  of  the  Whigs  op{)osing  the 
convention  system  heretofore  for  the  purpose  of  censuring  them. 
Far  from  it.  We  expressly  protest  agamst  such  a  conclusion.  We 
know  they  were  generally,  perhaps  universally,  as  good  and  true 
Whigs  as  we  ourselves  claim  to  be.  We  mention  it  merely  to  draw 
attention  to  the  disastrous  result  it  produced,  as  an  example  forever 
hereafter  to  be  avoided.  That  " union  is  strength"  is  a  truth  that 
has  been  known,  illustrated,  and  declared  in  various  ways  and  forms 
in  all  ages  of  the  world.  That  great  fabulist  and  philosopher,  -^sop, 
illustrated  it  by  his  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks;  and  he  whose 
wisdom  surpasses  that  of  all  philosophers  has  declared  that  ^^  a  house 
divided  agamst  itself  cannot  stand.''  It  is  to  induce  our  friends  to 
act  upon  this  important  and  universally  acknowledged  truth  that 
we  urge  the  adoption  of  the  convention  system.  Keflection  will 
prove  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  practically  applying  it.  In  its 
application  we  know  there  will  be  incidents  temporarily  painful ;  but, 
alter  all,  those  incidents  will  be  fewer  and  less  intense  with  than  with- 
out the  system.  If  two  friends  aspire  to  the  same  office  it  is  certain 
that  both  cannot  succeed.  Would  it  not.  then,  be  much  less  painful 
to  have  the  question  decided  by  mutual  friends  some  time  before, 
than  to  snarl  and  quarrel  until  the  day  of  election,  and  then  both  be 
beaten  by  the  common  enemy  ? 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  think  proper  to  remark  that  we  do 
not  understand  the  resolution  as  intended  to  recommend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  convention  system  to  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
the  small  offices  no  way  connected  with  politics;  though  we  must 
say  we  do  not  perceive  that  such  an  application  of  it  would  l)e 
wrong. 

The  seventh  resolution  recommends  the  holding  of  district  con- 
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vomivMis  in  M,\v  next,  for  :he  yurp-.sc  of  noniisarine  candidates  for 
l\M\irivs:>.  Th-.'  vr\^vr:t  :y  ::  :;.:>  re>:s  ilwil  tie  same  reasons  with 
ih:*i  ot  tho  si\:h!  Ai*.,:  :hfrvf:rf  zre.ls  norurrher  disous^ion. 

rho  ^^arhth  SV..I  •::v.:>.  a1>»;  r^lAtc  zirrvlv  :o  :hr  praorieal  appliea- 

lv:\':v  vl,*c>:v.a:.  i>:rrjL::  *-<  :•;  io.:  ib  fr^^rv-e-^dons  on  the  present 
ivv.vli'.i.'v.  .iiv.  :m:u.:v  vr*:a^;. •:%.•:>  ;:'  :jir  'Vl  r.ii:  :><irtv.  In  almost  all 
ilu-  S'..i:cs  >»v  >A^?  zjL^'zZ  —Zc  'Zt  n::n:r.:y.  ini  d-f*rvnden«?y  seems 
u»  y!v\:i'*.  i:  ■.v\rs5illv  i^cr^  \L5.  Is  :i-:rv  jus:  .*a:isc  for  this  ?  In 
IStV  \\o  Atrr'..\:  tIv.  var^  l-  ': y  z;';:*f  :!:.*-n  a  h".inir^i  and  forn-  thou- 
vt»\i  •'\V'**- ■  ^  '-^ -"  -'v s^'^*^-'^  'jjcvi'l *i-»: TTr  did i:  by  fnindulent 
\\»'.- "a:  V'L  h".\*:.  .*.r  :^e-  ^zia-  .i*i":  '>I::T~r»l  -yf  kno^  the  oharee 
'.V*  Iv  '.■.•.; v..  ^'^  v  r*.  •:•  V.  s  :^.i:  ri-^r'  i':<: '  Havr  they  gone 
v»\^-:-  .•/  "v  :r=crv-  '  Vi.-:  "-'.'  ><:i"t>  :  tn-  Lite  ^l-f^.'tions  answer. 
K\.:^  S::i,.  ■*  !  «  !  \vs  SI  v.:  f  ::*t:  zzr  ^^  ii^  :-szs^  sinoe  1S40 
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relation  to  the  currency  has  all  the  time  been,  and  still  is,  in  full  op- 
eration. Let  us  then  again  come  forth  in  our  might,  and  by  a  sec- 
ond victory  accomplish  that  which  death  only  j)reyented  in  the  first. 
We  can  do  it.  'mien  did  the  Whigs  ever  fail  if  they  were  fully 
aroused  and  united  t  Even  in  single  States  and  districts,  under 
such  circumstances,  defeat  seldom  overtakes  them.  Call  to  mind 
the  contested  elections  within  the  last  few  years,  and  particularly 
those  of  Moore  and  Letcher  from  Kentucky,  Newland  and  Graham 
from  North  Carolina,  and  the  famous  New  Jersey  case.  In  all 
these  districts  Locofocoism  had  stalked  omnipotent  before;  but 
when  the  whole  people  were  aroused  by  its  enormities  on  those  oc- 
casions, they  i)ut  it  down  never  to  rise  again. 

We  declare  it  to  be  our  solemn  conviction,  that  the  Whigs  are  al- 
ways a  majority  of  this  nation ;  and  that  to  make  them  alwaj^s  suc- 
cessful needs  but  to  get  them  all  to  the  polls  and  to  vote  unitedly. 
This  is  the  great  desideratum.  Let  us  make  every  effort  to  attain 
it.  At  every  election,  let  every  Whig  act  as  though  he  knew  the 
result  to  depend  upon  his  action.  In  the  great  contest  of  1840. 
some  more  tnan  twenty-one  hundred  thousand  votes  were  cast,  and 
so  surely  as  there  shall  be  that  many,  with  the  ordiuary  increase 
added,  cast  in  1844,  that  surely  will  a  Whig  be  elected  President  of 
the  United  States. 

A.  Lincoln, 
S.  T.  Logan, 

March  4, 1843.  A.  T.  Bledsoe. 


March  24,  1843. — Letteb  to  Joshua  P.  Speed. 

Springfield,  March  24, 1843. 

Dear  Speed:  .  .  .  We  had  a  meeting  of  the  Whigs  of  the  county 
here  on  last  Monday  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  district  convention ; 
and  Baker  beat  me^  and  got  the  delegation  instructed  to  go  for  him. 
The  meeting,  in  spite  of  my  attempt  to  decline  it,  appointed  me  one 
of  the  delegates :  so  that  in  getting  Baker  the  nomination  I  shall  be 
fixed  a  good  deal  like  a  feUow  who  is  made  a  groomsman  to  a  man 
that  has  cut  him  out  and  is  marrying  his  own  dear  "gal."  About 
the  prospects  of  your  having  a  namesake  at  our  town,  can't  say  ex- 
actly yet. 

A.  Lincoln. 


March  26,  1843. — Letter  to  Martin  M.  Morris. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  March  26, 1843. 

Friend  Morris ;  Tour  letter  of  the  23d  was  received  on  yesterday 
morning,  and  for  which  (instead  of  an  excuse,  which  you  thought 
proper  to  ask)  I  tender  you  my  sincere  thanks.  It  is  truly  gratify- 
ing to  me  to  learn  that  while  the  people  of  Sangamon  have  cast  me 
off,  my  old  friends  of  Menard,  who  have  known  me  longest  and 
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best,  stick  to  me.    It  would  astonish,  if  not  s 


I,  the  older  citi- 


zens to  learu  that  I  (a  etranger,  Criendless,  uneducated,  peuoiless 
boy,  working  ou  a  fiatboat  at  ten  dollars  per  month)  have  been  put 
down  here  as  the  candidate  of  pride,  wealth,  and  aristocratic  family 
distiuction.  Yet  so,  chiefly,  it  was.  There  was,  too,  the  strun^egt 
combination  of  church  inHuence  against  inc.  Baker  is  a  Campbcll- 
ite ;  and  therefore,  as  I  suppose,  with  few  exceptions  got  all  that 
chnrch.  My  wife  has  some  relations  in  the  Presbyterian  churcljes, 
and  some  with  the  Episcopal  churches;  and  therefore,  wherever  it 
wonld  tell,  I  was  set  down  as  either  the  one  or  the  other,  while  it 
was  everywhere  contended  that  no  Cbristian  onght  txi  go  for  me,  be- 
cause I  belonged  to  no  church,  was  susjpectcd  of  lieing  a  deist,  and 
had  talked  about  Bghting  a  dueL  With  all  these  things.  Baker,  of 
course,  had  nothing  to  do.  Nor  do  I  complain  of  them.  As  to  big 
own  chureh  going  for  him,  I  think  that  was  right  enough,  and  as  to- 
the  influences  I  have  spoken  of  in  the  other,  though  they  were  very 
strong,  it  would  be  grossly  untrue  and  unjust  to  chaNfe  that  they 
acted  upon  them  in  a  body,  or  were  very  near  so.  I  only  mean 
that  those  influences  levied  a  tax  of  a  considerable  per  cent,  upon 
my  strength  throughout  the  religious  controversy.  But  enough  ol 
this. 

Yon  say  that  in  choosing  a  candidate  for  Congress  yon  have  an 
equal  rignt  with  Sangamon,  and  in  this  you  are  undoubtedly  cor* 
rect.  In  agreeing  to  withdraw  if  the  Whigs  of  Sangamon  should  go 
against  me,  I  did  not  mean  that  they  alone  were  worth  consulting, 
but  that  if  she,  with  her  heavy  delegation,  should  be  against  me,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  roe  to  succeed,  and  therefore  I  had  as  well 
decline.  And  in  relation  to  Menard  having  rights,  permit  me  fully 
to  recognize  them,  and  to  express  the  opinion,  that  ir  she  and  Matiob 
act  circumspectly,  they  will  in  the  convention  be  able  so  far  to  en- 
force their  rights  as  in  decide  absolutely  which  one  of  the  candidates 
shall  be  successful  Let  me  show  the  reason  of  this.  Hardin,  or 
some  other  Morgan  candidate,  will  get  Putnam,  Marshall,  Wood- 
ford, Tazewell,  and  Logan — making  sixteen.  Then  you  and  Mason, 
having  three,  can  give  the  victory  to  either  side. 

Yon  say  you  sh^  instruct  your  delegates  for  me,  unless  I  object. 
I  certainly  shall  not  object.  That  would  be  too  pleasant  a  compli- 
ment for  me  to  tread  in  the  dust.  And  besides,  if  anything  should 
happen  (which,  however,  is  not  probable)  by  which  Baker  should  he 
thrown  out  of  the  fight,  I  would  be  at  liberty  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion if  I  could  get  it.  I  do,  however,  feel  myself  bound  not  to  hin- 
der him  in  anyway  from  getting  the  nomination.  I  should  despise 
myself  were  1  to  attempt  it.  I  think,  then,  it  wonld  be  proper  for 
your  meeting  to  appoint  tliree  delegates,  and  to  instruct  them  to  go 
for  some  one  as  a  first  choice,  some  one  else  as  a  second,  and  per- 
haps some  one  as  a  third ;  and  if  in  those  instructions  I  were  named 
as  the  flrnt  choice,  it  would  gratify  me  verv  much.  If  you  wish  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power,  it  is  important  tor  you  to  attend  to  and 
secure  the  vote  of  Mason  also.  Yon  should  l>e  sure  to  have  men 
appointed  del^ates  that  you  know  you  can  safely  confide  in.  If 
yourself  and  James  Short  were  appointed  from  your  county,  all 
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wonld  be  safe ;  bat  whether  Jim's  woman  afbdr  a  year  ago  might 
not  be  in  the  way  of  his  appointment  is  a  question.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  know  it,  bnt  I  know  him  to  be  as  honorable  a  man  as 
there  is  in  the  world.  You  have  my  permission^  and  even  request, 
to  show  this  letter  to  Short ;  but  to  no  one  else,  unless  it  be  a  very 
particular  friend,  who  you  know  will  not  speak  of  it. 

Yours  as  ever,  A.  LmoOLN. 

P.  S.    Will  you  write  me  again  t 
To  Martin  M.  Morris,  Petersburg,  Illinois. 


April  14, 1843.— Letter  to  Martin  M.  Morbis. 

April  14,  1843. 

Friend  Morris:  I  have  heard  it  intimated  that  Baker  has  been  at- 
tempting to  get  jrou  or  Miles,  or  both  of  you,  to  violate  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  meeting  that  appiointed  you,  and  to  go  for  him.  I  have 
insisted,  and  still  insist,  that  this  cannot  be  troe.  Surely  Baker 
would  not  do  the  like.  As  well  might  Hardin  ask  me  to  vote  for 
him  in  the  convention.  Again,  it  is  said  there  will  be  an  attempt  to 

¥3t  up  instructions  in  your  county  requiring  you  to  go  for  Baker, 
his  IS  all  wrong.  Upon  the  same  rule,  why  might  not  I  fly  from 
the  decision  against  me  in  Sangamon,  and  get  up  instructions  to  their 
delegates  to  go  for  me  t  There  are  at  least  1200  Whiss  in  the  county 
that  took  no  part,  and  yet  I  would  as  soon  put  my^ead  in  the  fire 
as  to  attempt  it.  Besides,  if  any  one  should  get  the  nomination  by 
Baeh  extraordinary  means,  all  harmony  in  the  district  would  inevita- 
bly be  lost  Honest  Whigs  (and  very  nearly  all  of  tiiem  are  honest) 
would  not  quietly  abide  such  enormities.  I  repeat,  sudi  an  attempt 
on  Baker's  part  cannot  be  true.  Write  me  at  Springfield  how  the 
matter  is.    Don't  show  or  speak  of  this  letter. 

A.  LmooLN. 


May  18,  1843.— Letter  to  Joshua  P.  Speed. 

Springfield,  May  18,  1843. 

Dear  Speed:  Yours  of  the  9th  instant  is  Axily  received,  which  I  do 
not  meet  as  a  '^  bore,"  but  as  a  most  welcome  visitor.  I  will  answer 
the  business  part  of  it  first.    .    .    . 

In  relation  to  our  Congress  matter  here,  you  were  riffht  in  sup- 
posing I  would  support  the  nominee.  Neither  Baker  nor  I,  however, 
IS  the  man^  bnt  Hardin,  so  far  as  I  can  iudge  from  present  appear- 
ances. We  shall  have  no  split  or  trouble  about  the  matter;  all  will 
be  harmony.  In  relation  to  the  ''  coming  events"  about  which  But- 
ler wrote  you,  I  had  not  heard  one  word  before  I  got  your  letter ; 
but  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  a  Butler  on  such 
a  subject  that  I  incline  to  think  there  may  be  some  reality  in  it. 
What  day  does  Butler  appoint!    By  tiie  way,  how  do  ^'evento"  of 
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paper  myself,  I  wrote  von.  In  writmg  to  yon,  I  only  meant  to 
dul  yonr  attention  to  tne  matter :  and  uiat  done,  I  knew  all  would 
be  right  with  yon.  Of  course  I  should  not  have  thou^t  this 
necessary  if  at  the  time  I  had  known  that  the  nomination  had 
been  made  in  your  paper.  And  let  me  assure  you  that  if  there  is 
anything  in  my  letter  mdicatiuff  an  opinion  that  the  nomination  for 
governor,  whidi  I  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  Pekin  pai>er, 
was  operating  or  coula  operate  against  me,  such  was  not  my  mean- 
ing. I^ow  that  I  know  that  nomination  was  made  by  you,  I  say  that 
it  may  do  me  ^ood,  while  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  do  me  harm.  But^ 
while  the  subject  is  in  agitation,  should  any  of  the  papers  in  the  dis- 
trict nominate  the  same  man  for  Congress,  that  would  do  me  harm ; 
and  itwas  that  which  I  wished  to  guard  against  Let  me  assure  you 
that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  what  you  have  done  is  ill- 
judged,  or  that  anything  that  you  shall  do  will  be.  It  was  not  to 
object  to  the  course  of  the  Pekin  paper  (as  I  thought  it),  but  to 
guard  against  any  falling  into  the  wake  of  tiie  Alton  pai>er,  that  I 
wrote. 

You  i>erhaps  have  noticed  the  '^  Journal's"  article  of  last  week 
upon  the  same  subject.  It  was  written  without  any  consultation 
with  me,  but  I  was  told  by  Francis  of  its  purport  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. I  chose  to  let  it  go  as  it  was,  lest  it  should  be  suspected  that 
I  was  attempting  to  juggle  Hardin  out  of  a  nomination  for  Con- 
gress by  juggling  him  into  one  for  governor.  If  you.  and  the  other 
pai>ers  a  litue  more  distant  from  me,  dioose  to  take  tne  same  course 
you  have,  of  course  I  have  no  objection.  After  you  shall  have  re- 
ceived this,  I  think  we  shall  fully  understand  each  otiier,  and  that 
our  views  as  to  the  effect  of  these  things  are  not  dissimilar.  Confi- 
dential, of  course.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  LiNOOLN. 


January  14,  1846.— Letter  to  B.  P.  James. 

Springfield,  January  14,  1846. 

Friend  Janies :  Yours  of  the  10th  was  not  received  until  this 
morning.  I  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  its  contents.  I  saw  Henrv's 
communication  in  your  paper,  as  also  your  editoricd  remarks, 
neither  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  in  any  way  misiud^ed, — both 
quite  the  thin^.  I  think  just  as  you  do  concerning  tne  dictation  of 
tne  course  of  the  Alton  paper,  and  also  concerning  its  utter  harm- 
lessness.  As  to  the  proposition  to  hold  the  convention  at  Peters- 
burg, I  will  at  once  tell  you  all  I  know  and  all  I  f eeL  A  good  friend 
of  ours  there — John  Bennett — wrote  me  that  he  thought  it  would 
do  good  with  the  Whigs  of  Menard  to  see  a  respectable  convention 
conducted  in  good  style.  They  are  a  little  disinclined  to  adopt  the 
convention  system ;  and  Bennett  thinks  some  of  their  prejudices 
would  be  done  away  by  their  havin  g  the  convention  amongst  them.  At 
his  re<iuest,  therefore.  I  had  the  little  parantiph  put  in  the  '^  Journal." 
This  is  all  I  know.  Now  as  to  what!  feel.  I  feel  a  desire  tiiat  thejr 
of  Petersburg  should  be  gratified,  if  it  can  be  done  without  a  sacn- 
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fice  of  the  wishes  of  others,  and  without  detriment  to  the  cause  — 
thing  more.    I  can  gain  nothing  in  the  contest  by  having  it  there.    I 
showed  your  letter  to  Stuart,  and  he  thinks  there  is  something  in 

four  suggestion  of  holding  it  at  your  towu.  I  should  be  pleased  if 
could  concur  with  you  in  the  nope  that  my  name  would  be  the 
only  one  presented  to  the  convention ;  but  I  cannot.  Hardin  is  a 
man  of  desperate  energy  and  perseverance,  and  one  that  never  backs 
out ;  and,  I  fear,  to  think  otherwise  is  to  be  deceived  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  adversary.  I  would  rejoice  to  be  spared  the  labor  of  a 
contest ;  but  "  being  in,"  I  shall  go  it  thoroughly,  and  to  the  bottom. 
As  to  my  being  able  to  make  a  break  in  the  lower  counties,  I  tell 
you  that  I  can  possibly  get  Cass,  but  I  do  not  think  I  will.  Morgan 
and  Seott  are  Beyond  my  reach;  Menard  is  safe  to  me;  Mafion, 
neck  and  neck ;  Logan  is  mine.  To  make  the  matter  sure,  yont  en- 
tire senatorial  district  must  be  secured.  Of  this  I  suppose  Tazewell 
is  aafe;  and  I  have  much  done  in  both  the  other  counties.  In 
Woodford  I  have  Davenport,  Simons,  Willard,  Bracken,  Perry, 
Travis,  Dr.  Hazzard,  and  the  Clarks  and  some  others,  all  specially 
committed.  At  Lacon,  in  Marshall,  the  very  most  active  friend  I 
have  in  the  district  (if  I  except  yourself)  is  at  work.  Through  him 
I  have  procured  their  names,  and  written  to  three  or  four  of  the 
most  active  Whiga  in  each  precinct  of  the  county.  Still  I  wish  you 
all  in  Tazewell  to  keep  your  eyes  continually  on  Woodford  and 
Marshall.  Let  no  opportunity  of  making  a  mark  escape.  When 
they  shall  be  safe,  all  will  be  safe,  I  think. 

The  Beardstowu  paper  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  my  friends. 
The  editor  is  a  Whig,  and  persoually  dislikes  Hardin.  When  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  adjourn  (which  it  is  thought  will  be  abont  the 
15tn  of  February),  it  is  my  intention  to  take  a  quiet  trip  through 
the  towns  and  neighborhoods  of  Logan  County,  Delevan,  Tremont, 
and  OD  to  and  through  the  upper  counties.  Don't  speak  of  this,  or 
let  it  relax  any  of  your  vigilance.  When  I  shall  reach  Tremont,  W9, 
will  talk  over  everything  at  large.     Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


January  IG,  1846. —  LETTER  To  B.  F.  James. 

Springfield,  January  16,  1846. 
Dear  Jamen :  A  plan  is  on  foot  to  change  the  mode  of  selecting 
the  candidate  for  this  district.  The  movement  is  intended  to  injure 
me,  and,  if  effected,  most  likely  would  injure  me  to  some  extent.  I 
have  not  time  to  give  particulars  now;  but  I  want  you  to  let  nothing 
prevent  your  getting  an  article  in  your  paper  of  this  week,  taking 
strong  ground  for  tne  old  system  under  which  Hardin  and  Baker 
were  nominated,  without  seeming  to  know  or  suspect  that  any  one 
desires  to  change  it.  I  have  written  Dr.  Henrj-  more  at  length,  and 
he  will  probably  call  and  considtwith  yon  on  getting  up  the  article; 
but  whether  he  does  or  not,  don't  fail,  on  any  aocount,  to  get  it  in 


I 


this  week. 


A.   LiNOOLN. 
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January  27,  1846. — Letter  to  B.  P.  James. 

Sprinqpield,  January  27,  1846. 

Dear  James:  Yours,  inclosing  the  article  from  the  "  Whig,"  is  re- 
ceived. In  my  judgment,  you  have  hit  the  matter  exactly  nght.  I 
believe  it  is  too  late  to  get  the  article  in  the  '^  Journal''  of  this  week; 
but  Dickinson  will  understand  it  just  as  well  from  your  paper,  know- 
ing as  he  does  your  position  toward  me.  More  than  all,  I  wrote  him 
at  the  same  time  I  did  you.  As  to  suggestions  for  the  committee,  I 
would  say  appoint  the  convention  for  the  first  Monday  of  May.  As 
to  the  place,  I  can  hardly  make  a  suggestion^  so  many  points  desiring 
it  I  was  at  Petersburg  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  they  are  very 
anxious  for  it  there.  A  friend  has  also  written  me  desiring  it  at 
Beardstown. 

I  would  have  the  committee  leave  the  mode  of  choosing  delegates 
to  the  Whigs  of  the  different  counties,  as  may  best  suit  them  respec- 
tively. I  would  have  them  propose,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  that 
the  delegates  should  all  be  instructed  as  to  their  man,  and  the  dele- 
gation of  each  county  should  go  as  a  unit.  If.  without  this,  some 
counties  should  send  united  delegations  and  otners  divided  ones,  it 
might  make  bad  work.  Also  have  it  proposed  that  when  the  con- 
vention shall  meet,  if  there  shall  be  any  absent  delegates,  the  mem- 
bers present  may  fill  the  vacancies  wiui  persons  to  act  under  the 
same  mstructions  which  may  be  known  to  have  been  given  to  such 
absentees.  You  understand.  Other  particulars  I  leave  to  you.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  to  Mason,  so  as  to  attend  to 
your  business;  but  if  I  shall  determine  to  go  there,  I  will  write  you. 

Do  you  hear  anything  from  Woodford  and  Marshall  t  Davenport, 
ten  days  ago,  passed  through  here,  and  told  me  Woodford  is  safe; 
but,  thougn  in  hope,  I  am  not  entirely  easy  about  Marshall.  I  have 
so  few  personal  acquaintances  in  that  county  that  I  cannot  ^et  at 
[it]  right.  Dickinson  is  doing  all  that  any  one  man  can  do;  but  it 
seems  like  it  is  an  overtask  for  one.  I  suppose  Dr.  Henry  will  be 
with  you  on  Saturday.  I  got  a  letter  from  nim  to-day  on  the  same 
subject  as  yours,  and  shall  write  him  before  Saturday. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


April  18,  1846. — Letter  to Johnston. 

Tremont,  April  18, 1846. 

Friend  Johnston :  Your  letter,  written  some  six  weeks  since,  was 
received  in  due  course,  and  also  tne  paper  with  the  parody.  It  is  true, 
as  suggested  it  might  be,  that  I  have  never  seen  Po^s  "Raven  ^; 
and  I  very  well  know  that  a  parody  is  almost  entirely  dependent  for 
its  interest  upon  the  reader's  acquaintance  with  the  original.  StDl 
there  is  enough  in  the  polecat,  self-considered,  to  afford  one  several 
hearty  laughs.  I  think  four  or  five  of  the  last  stanzas  are  decidedly 
funny,  particularly  where  Jeremiah  "scrubbed  and  washed,  and 
prayed  and  fasted." 


i  «**j.v*  i*'/t  /'/Mi  JHUrr  now  btifor^.  fii^;  but,  from  memory,  I  think 
/V'v  M*^r  ".*  vvho  JK  tJj^j  author  of  the  jnece  I  lieot  you,  and  that  vou 
/J'y  f/,  iKf\V  u^  *//  iit*ii4'M,U:  H  hli^bt  KUHoieion  that  I  myself  am  the  auttor. 
i^/v/^J  «iJJ  'i'i«',fttjoii,  J  liWi  not  tne  author.  I  would  give  all  I  am 
wviU^,  4t^i'j  j/o  ni  iMfL  to  Ix^  able  to  write  so  fine  a  piece  as  I  think 
ii>*^j  i^.  Si'iUii^r  'lo  J  Kfjow  who  in  the  author.  I  met  it  in  a  strag- 
jirU$i{/  toftn  jii  a  ri^fWhjmper  la«t  Kummer,  and  I  remember  to  have 
^AA  It  ti  otii'A*  ^H'fon*,  aliout  fifteen  years  ago,  and  this  is  all  I  know 
t$J^^/*ii  )i.  'I'Ji^j  uu*4*A^  of  jKxttry  of  my  own  which  I  alluded  to,  I  was 
^4  t>/  wniA'.  ijiMi<^r  Ui<i  following  circumstances.  In  the  fall  of  1844, 
ihitikttiu  I  niiKlit  aid  wmiic  to  carry  the  Btate of  Indiana  for  Mr.  Clay, 
/  w»'ni  uii4t  the  neighborhood  in  that  Mtate  in  which  I  was  raised, 
wht-n-  my  iiiofJicr  and  only  Hister  wore  buried,  and  from  which  I  had 
h*'tn  abhnnt  aboiil-  ttfU^m  yearn.  That  part  of  the  country  is,  within 
jtjK-lf,  iM  ijn|MMiMcal  an  any  Hpot  of  the  earth;  but  still,  seeing  it  and 
Hh  obji'i'M  and  inhabiUnVH  aroused  feelings  in  me  which  were  cer- 
lalnly  |ioiit.rvi  thoii|(h  whether  my  expression  of  those  feelings  is 
)iorl»y  In  ipille  an<»lher  oueHtion.  When  I  cot  to  writing,  the  change 
of  Niilijiint.  ilividod  llu^  thing  into  four  little  divisions  or  cantos,  the 
IIimI  only  of  whinh  I  noiuI  you  now,  and  may  send  the  others  here- 
lifliM      '  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

My  oliildlioturs  home  I  see  again, 

\\\\{\  muhlon  with  the  view; 
And  Htill,  UM  memorv  crowds  my  brain, 

'riioiv  'h  pU>Hsure  m  it  too. 

O  Mouiory  I  thou  midwav  world 

'Tw  i\t  tWth  and  {vuradl^^ 
W  hoiv  thiu^rs  d^v^ved  and  loved  ones  lost 

In  \ii\>au^v  sh^iilows  ris^^. 

An\l,  I^XHsl  ftxMU  all  tha:  '*  «?«rthlT  vil,?^ 
Siviu  halU^^^wt  purv.  arid  briAu 


\\  h>^u  l^  U\3C^.:  N*vt*iiSi  ca^v: 

A^  bu<K^  iK^vts  titi:,  vifcj^stayc  V. 


(\'  \\*\\jN  m  »n      S  .v.rv  i--\.   >«.♦  •Tt'S   'C  7»fty<i 

y  ..     ■'**o  »•.*.*«  ^  V    *  ^.  "<    ''  '.1- 
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Where  many  were,  but  few  remain 

Of  old  familiar  tiling; 
But  seeing  them,  to  mmd  again 

The  lost  and  absent  brings. 

.   The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day, 
How  changed,  as  time  has  sped! 
Young  childhood  grown,  strong  manhood  gray, 
And  half  of  all  are  dead. 

I  hear  the  loved  survivors  tell 
How  nought  from  death  could  save, 

Till  every  sound  appears  a  knell, 
And  every  spot  a  grave. 

I  range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread, 

And  i>ace  the  hollow  rooms. 
And  feel  (companion  of  the  dead) 

I  'm  livmg  in  tEe  tombs. 


September  6,  1846. — Letter  to  Johnston. 

Springfield,  September  6,  1846. 

Friend  Johnston :  You  remember  when  I  wrote  you  from  Tremont 
last  spring,  sending  you  a  little  canto  of  what  I  called  poetry,  I 
promised  to  bore  you  with  another  some  time.  I  now  fulfil  the 
promise.  The  subject  of  the  present  one  is  an  insane  man :  his  name 
IS  Matthew  Gentry.  He  is  three  years  older  than  I,  and  when  we 
were  boys  we  went  to  school  together.  He  was  rather  a  bright  lad, 
and  the  son  of  the  rich  man  of  a  very  poor  neighborhood.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  unaccountably  became  f uriou^y  mad,  from  which 
condition  he  gradually  settled  down  into  harmless  insanity.  When, 
as  I  told  you  m  my  other  letter,  I  visited  my  old  home  in  the  fall  of 
1844^  I  found  him  still  lingering  in  this  wretched  condition.  In  my 
poetizing  mood,  I  could  not  forget  the  impression  his  case  made 
upon  me.    Here  is  4he  result. 

But  here's  an  object  more  of  dread 
Than  aught  the  ^ave  contains — 

A  human  form  witn  reason  fled. 
While  wretched  life  remains. 

When  terror  spread,  and  neighbors  ran 
Your  dangerous  strength  U)  bind. 

And  soon,  a  howling,  crazy  man. 
Your  limbs  were  fast  confined : 

How  then  you  strove  and  shrieked  aloud. 

Your  bones  and  sinews  bared ; 
And  fiendish  on  the  gazing  crowd 

With  burning  eyeballs  glared ; 
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And  begged  and  swore^  and  wept  and  prayed. 

With  maniac  laughter  joined; 
How  fearful  were  these  signs  displayed 

By  pangs  that  killed  the  mind  I 

And  when  at  length  the  drear  and  long 

Time  soothed  tiiy  fiercer  woes. 
How  plaintively  thy  mournful  song 

Upon  the  still  night  rose ! 

I  've  heard  it  oft  as  if  I  dreamed. 

Far  distant  sweet  and  lone, 
The  funeral  dirge  it  ever  seemed 

Of  reason  dcM  and  gone. 

To  drink  its  strains  I  've  stole  away, 

All  stealthily  and  still. 
Ere  yet  the  rising  god  of  dav 

Had  streaked  &e  eastern  nill. 

Air  held  her  breath ;  trees  with  the  spell 

Seemed  sorrowing  angels  round. 
Whose  swelling  teairs  in  dewdrops  fell 

Upon  the  listening  ground. 

But  this  is  past,  and  naught  remains 

That  raised  thee  o'er  the  brute : 
Thv  piercing  shrieks  and  soothing  strain 

Are  like,  forever  mute. 

Now  fare  thee  well !    More  thou  the  cause 

Than  subject  now  of  woe. 
All  mental  pangs  by  time's  kind  laws 

Hast  lost  the  power  to  know. 

O  death !  thou  awe-inspiring  princ^ 

That  keepst  the  world  in  fear. 
Why  dost  uiou  tear  more  blest  ones  hence. 

And  leave  him  lingering  heref 

If  I  should  ever  send  another,  the  subject  will  be  a  "  Bear-Hunt/' 

Yours  as  ever.  A,  Lingoln. 


October  22, 1846.— Letter  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

Springfield,  October  22, 1846. 

Dear  Speed ;  •  .  .  You,  no  doubt,  assign  the  suspension  of 
our  correspondence  to  the  true  philosophic  cause ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed  by  both  of  us  tliat  this  is  rather  a  cold  reason  for 
allowing  a  friendship  such  as  ours  to  die  out  by  degrees.    I  propose 


I 
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■  that,  upon  receipt  of  this,  you  shall  be  considered  in  my  debt, 
and  nnd«r  obligations  to  pay  soon,  and  that  neither  shall  remain 
long  in  arrears  hereafter.    Are  you  aoireed ! 

ft-ing  elected  to  Congress,  though  I  am  very  grateful  to  our 
friends  for  having  done  it,  has  not  pleased  me  as  mnch  as  I  expected. 

We  have  another  lioy,  bom  the  10th  of  March.  He  is  very  much 
BUnh  a  child  as  Bob  was  at  his  age,  rather  of  a  longer  order.  Bob 
is  **  short  and  low,"  and  I  expect  always  will  be.     He  talks  very 

Flaiuly, — almost  as  plainly  as  anybody.  He  is  quite  smart  enough, 
sometimes  fear  that  he  is  one  of  the  little  rare-ripe  sort  that  are 
smarter  at  about  five  than  ever  after.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  that 
sort  of  mischief  that  is  the  offspring  of  such  animal  spirits.  Sinoe 
I  bCKun  this  letter,  a  messenger  came  to  tell  me  Bob  was  lost;  but 
by  the  time  I  reached  the  house  his  mother  bad  found  him  and  had 
him  whipped,  and  by  now,  very  likely,  he  is  run  away  again.  Mary 
has  n^aa  your  letter,  and  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  Mrs.  Speed 
and  you,  in  which  I  most  sincerely  join  her.    As  ever  yours, 

A.  LiNCOIiN. 


February  25,  1847. — Letter  to  Johnston. 

Springfield,  February  25, 1847. 

Dtar  Johnston :  Yours  of  the  2d  of  December  was  duly  delivered 
to  me  by  Mr.  Williams.  To  say  the  least,  I  am  not  at  all  displeased 
with  your  proposal  to  publish  the  poetry,  or  doggerel,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be  called,  which  I  sent  you.  I  consent  that  it  may  be 
done,  together  with  the  third  canto,  which  I  now  send  you. 
Whether  the  prefatory  remarks  in  my  letter  shall  be  published  with 
the  verses,  I  leave  entirely  to  your  discretion ;  but  let  names  be  sup- 
pressed by  all  means.  I  have  not  sufficient  hope  of  the  verses  at- 
tracting any  favorable  notice  to  tempt  me  to  risk  being  ridiculed 
for  having  written  them. 

Why  not  drop  into  the  paper,  at  the  same  time,  the  "  half  dozen 
stanzas  of  your  own  "1  Or  if ,  for  any  reasou,  it  suit  your  feelings 
Iwtter,  send  them  to  me,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  inputting  them  m 
the  p^r  here.     Family  well,  and  nothing  new.     Yours  sincerely, 

A.  Lincoln. 

[Det'«mber  1,  1847t].— Fragments  op  Tariff  Discussion. 

Whether  the  protective  policy  shall  be  finally  abandoned  is  now 
the  question. —  Discassion  and  experience  already  had,  and  question 
now  in  greater  dispute  than  ever. —  Has  there  not  been  some  great 
error  in  the  mode  of  discussion  ^ — Propose  a  single  issue  of  fact, 
namely :  Prom  1816  to  the  present,  have  protected  articles  cost  us 
moro  of  labor  during  the  higher  than  during  the  lower  duties  upon 
themT  —  Introduce  the  evidence. —  Analyze  this  issue,  and  try  to 
show  that  it  embraces  the  true  and  the  whole  question  of  the  pro- 
tective policy. —  Intended  as  a  test  of  experience. —  The  period  se- 
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lected  is  fair,  because  it  is  a  period  of  peace — a  period  sufficiently 
long  [to]  furnish  a  fair  average  under  all  other  causes  oi>eratiiig  od 
prices,  a  period  in  which  various  modifications  of  hieher  and  lower 
duties  have  occurred. — Protected  articles  only  are  emoraced.  Show 
that  these  only  belong  to  the  question. — The  labor  price  only  Is  em-  . 
brooi^    Show  this  to  be  correct.  J 


I  sui)p08e  the  true  effect  of  duties  upon  prices  to  be  as  follows:  If 
a  certain  duty  be  levied  upon  an  article  wliicb  by  nature  cannot  be 
produced  in  this  country,  as  three  cents  a  pound  upon  coffee,  the  ef- 
fect will  be  that  the  consumer  will  pay  one  cent  more  per  pound 
than  before,  the  producer  will  take  one  cent  less,  and  tlie  merchant 
one  cent  less  in  profits ;  in  other  words,  the  burden  of  the  duty  will 
[be]  distributed  over  consumption,  production,  and  commerce,  and 
not  confined  to  either.  But  if  a  duty  amounting  to  full  protection 
be  levied  upon  an  article  which  eau  be  produced  here  with  as  little 
labor  as  elsewhere, — as  iron, — that  article  will  ultimately,  and  at  no 
distant  day,  in  consequence  of  such  duty,  be  sold  to  our  people 
cheaper  than  before,  at  least  by  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
it  from  abroad. 

First.  As  to  useless  labor.  Before  proceeding,  however,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  give  a  specimen  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  useless  labor. 
I  say,  then,  that  all  carrying,  and  incidents  of  carrying,  of  articles 
from  tlie  place  of  their  production  to  a  distant  place  for  eonsump- 
tion,  which  articles  could  be  produced  of  as  good  quality,  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  with  as  little  labor,  at  the  place  of  consumption 
as  at  tlie  place  carried  from,  is  useless  labor.  Applying  this  prin- 
ciple to  our  own  country  by  an  esample,  let  us  suppose  that  A  and  B 
are  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  and  a  Pennsylvania  iron-maker  whose 
lands  are  adjoining.  Under  the  protective  policy  A  is  furnishuig  B 
with  bread  and  moat,  and  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  food  for  horses 
and  oxen,  and  fresh  supplies  of  horses  and  oxen  themselves  occa- 
sionally, and  receiving  in  exchange  all  the  iron,  iron  utensils,  tools, 
and  implements  he  needs.  In  this  process  of  exchange  each  receives 
the  whole  of  that  which  the  other  parts  with,  and  the  reward  of  la- 
bor between  them  is  perfect  —  each  receiving  the  product  of  just 
so  much  labor  as  he  has  himself  bestowed  on  what  he  pu-ts  with  for 
it.  But  the  change  comes.  The  protective  policy  is  abandoned, 
and  A  determines  to  buy  his  iron  and  iron  manufactures  of  C  in 
Europe.  This  he  can  only  do  by  a  direct  or  an  indirect  exchange 
of  the  produce  of  his  farm  for  them.  We  will  suppose  the  direct 
exchange  is  adopted.  In  this  A  desire.s  to  exchange  ten  barrels  of 
flour — the  precise  product  of  one  hundred  daj'^  labor — for  the 
largest  quantity  of  iron,  etc.,  that  he  can  get,  C  also  wishes  to  ex- 
change the  precise  product,  in  iron,  of  one  hundred  days'  labor  for 
the  greatest  quantity  of  flour  he  can  get.  In  intrinsic  value  the 
things  to  be  BO  exchanged  are  precisely  equal.  But  before  this  ex- 
change can  take  place,  the  flonr  must  be  carried  from  Pennsylvania 
to  England,  and  the  iron  from  England  to  Peunsylvania.  The  flour 
starts.     The  wagoner  who  hauls  it  to  Philadelphia  takes  a  part  of  it 
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to  pay  him  for  his  labor  j  then  a  merchant  there  takes  a  little  more 
for  storage  and  forwarding  commission,  and  another  takes  a  little 
more  for  insurance ;  and  wen  the  ship-owner  carries  it  across  the 
water,  and  takes  a  little  more  of  it  for  his  trouble.  StiU,  before  it 
reaches  C,  it  is  tolled  two  or  three  times  more  for  storage,  drayage, 
commission,  and  so  on ;  so  that  when  C  gets  it  there  are  out  seven 
and  a  half  barrels  of  it  left.  The  iron,  t^,  in  its  transit  from  Eng- 
land to  Pennsylvania,  goes  through  the  same  process  of  tolling:  so 
that  when  it  reaches  A  there  are  but  three  quarters  of  it  left.  The 
result  of  this  case  is  that  A  and  G  have  eacn  parted  with  one  hun- 
dred days'  labor,  and  each  received  but  seventv-flve  in  return.  That 
the  carrying  in  this  case  was  introduced  bv  A  ceasing  to  buy  of  B 
and  turning  [to]  C ;  that  it  was  utterlv  useless ;  and  that  it  is  ruin- 
ous in  its  ^ects  upon  A,  are  all  little  less  than  self-evident.  ''But,'' 
asks  one, ''  if  A  is  now  only  getting  three  quarters  as  much  iron 
from  G  for  ten  barrels  of  flour  as  he  used  to  ^et  of  B,  wh^  does  he 
not  turn  back  to  Bf  "  The  answer  is :  ''  B  has  quit  making  iron, 
and  so  has  none  to  sell.*^  "  But  why  did  B  quit  making  t "  "  Be- 
cause A  quit  buving  of  him,  and  he  had  no  other  customer  to  sell 
to."  "But  surely  A  did  not  cease  buying  of  B  with  the  expectation 
of  buying  of  G  on  harder  terms?"  "  Certainly  not.  Let  me  tell 
vou  how  that  was.  When  B  was  making  iron  as  well  as  G.  B  had 
but  one  customer,  this  farmer  A ;  G  had  four  customers  in  Europe." 

It  seems  to  be  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained  that  the  con- 
dition of  a  nation  is  best  whenever  it  can  buy  cheapest :  but  this  is 
not  necessarily  true,  because  if,  at  the  same  time  and  oy  the  same 
cause,  it  is  compelled  to  sell  correspondingly  cheap,  nothing  is  gained. 
Then  it  is  said  the  best  condition  is  when  we  can  buy  cheapest  and 
sell  dearest ;  but  this  again  is  not  necessarily  true,  because  with  both 
these  we  might  have  scarcely  anything  to  sell,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  buy  with.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose  a  man  in  the  present 
state  of  things  is  laboring  the  year  round,  at  ten  dollars  per  month, 
which  amounts  in  the  year  to  $120.  A  change  in  affairs  enables  him 
to  buy  supj)lies  at  half  the  former  price,  to  get  fifty  dollars  per 
month  for  ms  labor,  but  at  the  same  time  deprives  him  of  employ- 
ment during  all  the  months  of  the  year  but  one.  In  this  case, 
though  goods  have  fallen  one  half,  and  labor  risen  five  to  one,  it  is 
still  plain  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  laborer  is  twenty  dollars 
poorer  than  under  the  old  state  of  things. 

These  reflections  show  that  to  reason  and  act  correctly  on  this 
subject  we  must  look  not  merely  to  buying  cheap,  nor  yet  to  buying 
cheap  and  selling  dear,  but  also  to  having  constant  employment,  so 
that  we  may  have  the  largest  possible  amount  of  something  to  sell. 
This  matter  of  employment  can  only  be  secured  by  an  ample,  steady, 
and  certain  market  to  sell  the  products  of  our  laoor  in. 

But  let  us  yield  the  point,  and  admit  that  by  abandoning  the  pro- 
tective policy  our  farmers  can  purchase  their  supplies  of  manufac- 
tured articles  cheaper  than  by  continuing  it ;  and  then  let  us  see 
whether,  even  at  that,  they  will  upon  the  whole  be  gainers  by  the 
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chaog^.     To  simplify  this  quefitioUj  let  us  suppoee  the  whole  agricul- 
turai  interest  of  the  conntry  to  be  iQ  the  bands  of  one  man,  who  has 
one  hundred  laborers  in  his  employ;  the  whole  mannfacturing  in- 
teroBt  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  other  man,  who  has  twenty  laborers 
in  his  employ.    The  farmer  owns  all  the  plow  and  pasture  land,  and 
the  manofactorer  all  the  iron-mines  and  coal-banks  and  sites  of 
watar-power.     Each  is  pushing  on  in  his  own  way,  and  obtaining 
sappUes  from  the  other  bo  far  as  he  needs, — that  is,  the  mannfac- 
turer  is  bm-ing  of  the  farmer  all  the  cotton  he  can  use  in  his  cotton- 
factory;  aH  the  wool  he  can  use  in  bis  woolen  establishment;  all 
the  bread  and  meat,  as  well  as  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  which 
are  necessary  for  himself  and  all  his  hands  in  all  his  departments; 
all  the  com  and  oats  and  hay  whieh  are  necessary  for  all  his  horses 
and  oxen,  as  well  eis  fresh  supplies  of  horses  and  oxen  themselves  to  I 
do  all  his  heavy  hauling  about  his  iron-works  and  generally  of  every  J 
sort.     The  farmer,  in  turn,  is  buying  of  the  manufacturer  all  the 
iron,  iron  tools,  wooden  tools,  cotton  goods,  woolen  goods,  etc.,  that 
he  needs  in  his  business  and  for  his  hands.    Bnt  after  a  while  far- 
mer discovers  that  were  it  not  for  the  protective  policy  he  conld 
buy  all  these  supplies  cheaper  from  a  European  mamuactnrer,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  labor  is  only  one  quarter  as  high  there  i 
as  here.     He  and  his  hands  are  a  majority  of  the  whole,  and  there-  I 
fore  have  the  le^  and  moral  right  to  have  their  interest  first  con-  I 
suited.     They  throw  off  the  protective  policy,  and  farmer  ceases  1 
buying  of  home  manufacturer.     Very  soon,  however,  he  discovers  I 
that  to  buy  even  at  the  cheaper  rate  requires  something  to  buy  with,  f 
and  somehow  or  other  he  is  falling  short  in  this  particnlar.  ' 


In  the  early  days  of  our  race  the  Almighty  said  to  the  first  of  onr  i 
race,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread";  and  since  I 
then,  if  we  except  the  light  and  the  air  of  heaven,  no  good  thing  has 
been  or  can  be  enjoyed  by  us  without  havine  first  cost  labor.  And 
inasmuch  as  most  good  things  are  produced  by  labor,  it  follows  that 
all  such  things  of  right  belong  to  those  whose  labor  has  produced 
them.  But  it  has  so  happen«;J,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  that  some 
have  labored,  and  others  have  without  labor  enjoyed  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fruits.  This  is  wrong,  and  should  not  continue.  To  se- 
cure to  eaeh  laborer  the  whole  product  of  his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible,  is  a  worthy  object  of  any  good  government. 

But  then  aquestion  arises.  How  can  a  government  best  effect  this t 
In  our  own  country,  in  its  present  condition,  will  the  protective  prin- 
ciple advance  or  retard  this  object  T  Upon  this  subject  the  habits  of 
our  whole  species  fall  into  three  great  classes — useful  labor,  useless 
labor,  and  idleness.  Of  these  the  first  only  is  meritorious,  and  to  ii 
all  the  products  of  labor  rightfully  belong;  but  the  two  latter,  while 
they  exist',  are  heav^  pensioners  upon  the  first,  robbing  it  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  just  rights.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to,  bo  far  as 
possible,  drive  useless  labor  and  idleness  out  of  existence.  And, 
first,  as  to  useless  labor.  Before  making  war  upon  this,  we  mnst 
learn  to  diBtiugnish  it  from  the  nseful.    It  appears  to  me  that  nil 
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labor  done  directly  and  indirectly  in  carrying  articles  to  the  place  of 
consumption,  which  conld  have  been  produced  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance, with  as  little  labor,  at  the  place  of  consumption  as  at  the  place 
they  were  carried  from,  is  useless  labor.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples 
of  the  application  of  this  principle  to  our  own  country.  Iron,  and 
everjrthing  made  of  iron,  can  be  produced  in  sufficient  abundance,  and 
with  as  little  labor,  in  the  United  States  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
world;  therefore  all  labor  done  in  bringing  iron  and  its  fabrics  from 
a  foreiCTL  country  to  the  United  States  is  useless  labor.  The  same 
X)recisely  may  be  said  of  cotton^  wool,  and  of  their  fabrics  respec- 
tively, as  well  as  many  other  articles.  While  the  uselessness  of  the 
canying  labor  is  equally  true  of  all  the  articles  mentioned,  and  of 
man^  others  not  mentioned,  it  is  perhaps  more  glaringly  obvious  in 
relation  to  the  cotton  goods  we  purchase  from  abroad.  The  raw  cot- 
ton from  which  they  are  made  itself  grows  in  our  own  country,  is 
carried  by  land  and  by  water  to  England,  is  there  spun,  wove,  dyed, 
8tami)ed,  etc.,  and  then  carried  back  again  and  worn  in  the  very 
country  where  it  grew,  and  partly  by  the  very  persons  who  grew  it. 
Why  should  it  not  be  S{)un,  wove,  etc.,  in  tne  very  neigh^rhood 
where  it  both  grows  and  is  consumed,  and  the  carrying  thereby  dis- 
pensed withf  Has  nature  interposed  any  obstacle?  £i^  not  all  the 
agents — animal-power,  water-power,  and  steam-power — as  good  and 
as  abundant  here  as  elsewhere?  Will  not  as  small  an  amount  of 
human  labor  answer  here  as  elsewhere  f  We  may  easily  see  that  the 
cost  of  this  useless  labor  is  very  heavy.  It  includes  not  only  the 
cost  of  the  actual  carria^,  but  also  the  insurances  of  every  kind^  and 
the  profits  of  the  merchants  through  whose  hands  it  passes.  AU 
these  create  a  heavy  burden  necessanly  falling  upon  the  useful  labor 
connected  with  such  articles,  either  depressing  flie  price  to  the  pro- 
ducer or  advancing  it  to  the  consumer,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
doing  both  in  part. 

A  supposed  case  will  serve  to  illustrate  several  points  now  to  the 
purpose.  A,  in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  has  one  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  precise  product  of  one 
man's  labor  for  twenty  days.  B,  in  Manchester,  England,  has  one 
hundred  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  the  precise  product  of  the  same 
amount  of  labor.  This  lot  of  cotton  and  lot  of  cloth  are  precisely 
equal  to  each  other  in  their  intrinsic  value.  But  A  wishes  to  part 
with  his  cotton  for  the  largest  quantity  of  cloth  he  can  get.  B  also 
wishes  to  part  with  his  cloth  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  cotton 
he  can  get.  An  exchange  is  therefore  necessary;  but  before  this 
can  be  effected,  the  cotton  must  be  carried  to  Manchester,  and  the 
cloth  to  South  Carolina.  The  cotton  starts  to  Manchester.  The  man 
that  hauls  it  to  Charleston  in  his  wagon  takes  a  little  of  it  out  to  pay 
him  for  his  trouble;  the  merchant  who  stores  it  a  while  before  the 
ship  is  ready  to  sail  takes  a  little  out  for  his  trouble ;  the  ship-owner 
who  carries  it  across  the  water  takes  a  little  out  for  his  trouble. 
StiU,  before  it  gets  to  Manchester  it  is  tolled  two  or  three  times  more 
for  drayage,  storage,  commission,  and  so  on ;  so  that  when  it  reaches 
B's  hands  there  are  but  seventy-five  pounds  of  it  left.  The  cloth, 
too,  in  its  transit  from  Manchester  to  South  Carolina,  goes  through 
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the  same  process  of  tolliner;  so  that  wheii  it  reaches  A  there  are  lint  1 
seventy-five  yards  of  it.   Now,  in  this  case,  A  and  B  have  each  parted 
with  tweuty  days'  labor,  ana  each  received  bat  fifteen  in  return. 
But  now  let  us  suppose  that  B  has  removed  to  the  side  of  A's  fann 
in  Sonth  Carolina,  and  has  there  made  his  lot  of  cloth.    Is  it  not  dear  - 
that  he  and  A  can  then  exchange  their  cloth  and  cotton,  each  getting  J 
the  whole  of  what  the  other  parte  witht  I 

This  supposed  case  shows  the  utter  nseleesuess  of  the  carrying! 
labor  in  all  similar  cases,  and  also  the  direct  burden  it  imposes 
upon  tiseful  labor.    And  whoever  will  take  up  the  train  of  reflection 
suggested  by  this  case,  and  run  it  out  to  the  full  extent  of  its  jnst 
appucation,  will  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  useless  labor  he  will 
inns  discover  to  be  done  in  this  ver\'  way.     I  am  mistaken  if  it  ia  J 
not  in  fact  many  times  over  equal  to  all  the  real  want  in  the  world.  I 
This  useless  labor  I  would  have  discontinued,  and  those  engaged  itil 
it  added  to  the  class  of  useful  laborers.     If  I  be  asked  whether  1 1 
would  destroy  all  commerce,  I  answer.  Certainly  not:  I  would  con-  ' 
tinue  it  where  it  is  necessary,  and  discontinne  it  wnere  it  is  not. 
An  instance :  I  would  continue  commerce  so  far  as  it  is  employed  in   , 
bringing  ns  coffee,  and  I  would  discontinne  it  so  far  as  it  le  —     ' 
ployed  in  bringing  us  cotton  goods. 

But  let  us  yield  the  point,  and  admit  that  by  abandoning  the  pro- 1 
teetive  policy  our  farmers  can  purchase  their  supplies  of  manufae- 1 
tured  articles  cheaper  than  before;  and  then  let  us  see  whether, 
even  at  that,  the  farmers  will  npon  the  whole  be  gainers  by  the 
change.  To  simplify  this  question,  let  us  suppose  our  whole  popu- 
lation to  consist  of  but  twenty  men,  Under  the  prevalence  of  the 
protective  policy,  fifteen  of  these  are  fanners,  one  is  a  miller,  one 
manufactures  iron,  one  implements  from  iron,  one  cotton  goods, 
and  one  woolen  goods.  The  farmers  discover  that,  owing  to  labor 
only  costing  one  quarter  as  much  in  Europe  as  here,  they  can  buy 
iron,  iron  implements,  cotton  goods,  and  woolen  gooii*  cheaper 
when  brought  from  Europe  than  when  made  bv  their  neighbors. 
They  are  the  majority,  and  therefore  have  both  the  legal  and  moral 
right  to  have  their  interest  first  consulted.  They  throw  off  the  pro- 
tective policy,  and  cease  buying  these  articles  of  their  neighbors. 
But  they  soon  discover  that  to  buy,  and  at  the  cheaper  rate,  requires 
something  to  buy  with.  Falling  short  in  this  particular,  one  of 
these  farmers  takes  a  load  of  wheat  to  the  miller  and  gets  it  made 
into  flour,  and  starts,  as  bad  been  his  custom,  to  the  iron  furnace. 
He  approaches  the  well-known  spot,  but,  strange  to  say,  all  is  cold 
and  stdl  as  death ;  no  smoke  rises,  no  furnace  roars,  no  anvil  rings. 
After  some  search  he  finds  the  owner  of  the  desolate  place,  and  calls 
out  to  him.  "  ('ome,  Vulcan,  don't  yon  want  to  buy  a  load  of  flour  t " 
'■  Whv,"  says  Vulcan,  "I  am  hungry  enough,  to  be  sure, — have  n't 
tasted  bread  for  a  week ;  but  then  yon  see  my  works  are  stopped, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  give  yon  for  yonr  flour."  "But,  Volean, 
why  don't  you  go  to  work  and  get  sometJiing  T  "  "  I  am  ready  to  do 
so.  Will  yon  hire  me.  farmer t"  "Oh,  no;  1  could  only  set  you  to  ? 
raising  wheat,  and  you  see  I  have  more  of  that  already'than  I  can  i 
get  anything  for."    "Bat  give  me  employment,  and  send  your  floor  J 
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to  Europe  for  a  market.''  "Why,  Vulcan,  how  silly  you  talk! 
Dont  you  know  they  raise  wheat  in  Europe  as  well  as  here,  and 
that  labor  is  so  cheap  there  as  to  fix  the  price  of  flour  there  so  low 
as  scarcely  to  pay  the  long  carriage  of  it  from  here,  leaving  nothing 
whatever  to  meT"  "But,  farmer,  could  n't  you  pay  to  raise  and 
prepare  garden-stuffs,  and  fruits,  such  as  ramshes,  cabbages,  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes,  cucumbers,  watermelons  and  musk-melons, 
plums,  pears,  peaches,  apples,  and  the  likef  All  these  are  good 
things,  and  used  to  sell  well."  "  So  they  did  use  to  sell  well :  but  it 
was  to  you  we  sold  them,  and  now  you  tell  us  you  have  notning  to 
buy  with.  Of  course  I  cannot  sell  such  things  to  the  other  farmers, 
because  each  of  them  raises  enough  for  himself,  and  in  fact  rather 
wishes  to  sell  than  to  buy.  Neither  can  I  send  them  to  Europe  for 
a  market,  because,  to  say  nothing  of  European  markets  being 
stocked  with  such  articles  at  lower  prices  than  I  can  afford,  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  rot  before  they  could  reach  there.  The 
truth  is,  Vulcan,  I  am  compelled  to  quit  raising  these  things  alto- 
gether, except  a  few  for  my  own  use :  and  this  leaves  part  of  my 
own  time  idle  on  my  hands,  instead  of  my  finding  employment  for 
you.'' 

If  at  any  time  all  labor  should  cease,  and  all  existing  provisions 
be  equally  divided  among  the  people^  at  the  end  of  a  single  year 
tihere  could  scarcely  be  one  human  oemg  left  idive;  all  womd  have 
perished  by  want  of  subsistence.  So,  again,  if  upon  such  division 
all  that  sort  of  labor  which  produces  provisions  should  cease,  and 
each  individual  should  take  up  so  much  of  his  share  as  he  could,  and 
carry  it  continually  around  his  habitation,  although  in  this  carrying 
the  amount  of  labor  going  on  might  be  as  great  as  ever  so  long  as 
it  could  last,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  resxdt  would  be  precisely  the 
same  —  that  is,  none  would  be  left  living. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  shows  that  universal  idleness  would 
speedily  result  in  universal  ruin ;  and  the  second  shows  that  useless 
labor  IS,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as  idleness.  I  submit,  then, 
whether  it  does  not  rollow  that  partial  idleness  and  partial  useless 
labor  would,  in  the  proportion  of  their  extent,  in  like  manner  result 
in  partial  ruin ;  whether,  if  all  should  subsist  upon  the  labor  that 
one  half  should  perform,  it  would  not  result  in  very  scanty  allow- 
ance to  the  whole. 

Believing  that  these  propositions  and  the  conclusions  I  draw  from 
them  cannot  be  successfully  controverted,  I  for  the  present  assume 
their  correctness,  and  proceed  to  try  to  show  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  protective  policy  by  the  American  government  must  result  in 
the  increase  of  lK)th  useless  labor  and  idleness,  and  so,  in  propor- 
tion, must  produce  want  and  ruin  among  our  people. 

(The  foregoing  scraps  about  protection  were  written  by  Lincoln 
between  his  election  to  Congress  in  1846  and  taking  his  seat  in  De- 
cember, 1847.) 
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December  5,  1847.— Letteh  to  William  H.  Herndon. 

Washington,  December  5,  1847. 

Dear  William  :  You  may  remember  that  about  a  year  ago  a  mi 
by  the  name  of  WUsoii  (James  Wilson,  I  tbink)  paid  us  twenty  dol 
lars  as  an  advance  fee  to  attend  ti>  a  ease  in  the  Supreme  Court  fa 
him,  against  a  Mr.  Campbell,  the  record  of  which  ease  was  in  th» 
hands  of  Mr.  Dixon  of  St.  Louis,  who  never  furnished  it  to  UB. 
When  I  was  at  Bloomington  last  fall,  I  met  a  friend  of  Wilson,  who 
mentioned  the  subject  to  me,  and  indaced  me  to  write  to  Wilson, 
telling  him  I  would  leave  the  ten  dollars  with  you  which  had  been 
left  with  me  to  pa^  for  making  abstracts  in  the  case,  so  that  the 
case  may  go  on  this  winter ;  but  I  came  away,  and  forgot  to  do  it. 
What  I  want  now  is  to  send  you  the  money,  to  be  used  accordingly, 
if  any  one  comes  on  to  start  the  case,  or  to  be  retained  by  you  if  no 
one  does. 

There  is  nothing  of  consequence  new  here.  Congress  is  to  organ- 
ize to-morrow.  Last  night  we  held  a  Whig  caucus  for  the  House, 
and  nominated  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  for  speaker,  Sargent  of 
Pennsylvania  for  sergeant^at-arms,  Homer  of  New  Jersey  door- 
keeper, and  McCormick  of  District  of  Columbia  postmaster.  The 
Whig  majoritj-  in  the  House  is  so  small  that,  together  with  some 
little  dissatisfaction,  [it]  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  we  will  eleot^ 
them  alL 

This  paper  is  too  thick  to  fold,  which  is  the  reason  I  send  onl; 
a  half-sheet.  Yonrs  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln, 


December  13,  1847. — Letter  to  Willum  H.  Herndon. 
Washington,  December  13, 1847. 

Dear  William .-  Your  letter,  advising  me  of  the  receipt  of  our  fee 
in  the  bank  case,  is  just  received,  and  I  don't  expect  to  near  another 
as  good  a  piece  of  news  from  Springfield  while  I  am  away.  I  am 
under  no  obligations  to  the  bank;  and  I  therefore  wish  you  to  buy 
bank  certificates,  and  pay  mv  debt  there,  so  as  to  pay  it  with  the 
least  money  possible.  I  would  as  soon  you  should  bay  them  of  Mr. 
Ridgely,  or  any  other  person  at  the  bank,  as  of  any  "one  else,  pro- 
vided you  can  get  them  as  cheaply,  I  suppose,  after  the  bank  debt 
shall  be  paid,  there  will  be  some  money  left,  out  of  which  I  would 
like  to  have  you  pay  Lavely  and  Stout  twenty  dollars,  and  Priest 
and  somebody  (oil-makers)  ten  dollars,  for  materials  got  for  house- 
painting.  If  there  shall  still  be  any  left,  keep  it  till  you  see  or  hear 
from  me, 

I  shall  begin  sending  documents  so  soon  as  1  can  get  them, 
wrote  you  yesterday  alMut  a  "  Congressional  Globe."    As  you  ai 
all  so  anxious  for  me  to  distinguish  myself,  I  have  concluded  to  dt 
so  before  long.        Yours  truly, 

A.  LiNCOlJJ. 


le 
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December  22, 1847.— Resolutions  in  the  United  States 

House  op  Repbesentatives. 

Whereasj  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  of 
May  11, 1846,  has  declared  that  "  the  Mexican  Government  not  only 
refused  to  receive  him  [the  envoy  of  the  United  States],  or  to  listen 
to  his  proi>ositions,  but,  after  a  long-continued  series  of  menaces, 
has  at  last  invaded  our  territory  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  on  our  own  soil.'' 

And  again,  in  his  message  of  December  8,  1846,  that  ''we  had 
ample  cause  of  war  against  Mexico  long  before  the  oreaking  out  of 
hostilities ;  but  even  then  we  forbore  to  take  redress  into  our  own 
hands  until  Mexico  herself  became  the  aggressor,  by  invading  our 
soil  in  hostile  arra^,  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens." 

And  yet  again,  in  his  message  of  December  7, 1847,  that  ''the 
Mexican  Government  refused  even  to  hear  the  terms  of  adjustment 
which  he  Four  minister  of  peace]  was  authorized  to  propose,  and 
finally,  unaer  wholly  unjustifiable  pretexts,  involved  the  two  coun- 
tries in  war,  by  invading  the  territory  of  the  State  of  Texas,  strik- 
ing the  first  blow,  and  shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our 
own  soil.'' 

And  whereas,  This  House  is  desirous  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts  which  go  to  establish  whether  the  particular  spot  on 
which  the  blood  of  our  citizens  was  so  shed  was  or  was  not  i^  that 
time  our  own  soil :  therefore, 

Besolvedy  By  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  resi)ectfully  requested  to  inform  this  House — 

First.  Whether  the  spot  on  which  the  blood  of  our  citizens  was 
shed,  as  in  his  message  declared,  was  or  was  not  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Spain,  at  least  after  the  treaty  of  1819  until  the  Mexican 
revolution. 

Second.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  the  territory  which 
was  wrested  from  Spain  by  the  revolutionary  Government  of  Mexico. 

Third.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  a  settlement  of 
people,  which  settlement  has  existed  ever  since  long  before  the  Texas 
revolution,  and  until  its  inhabitants  fled  before  the  approach  of  the 
United  States  army. 

Fourth.  Whether  that  settlement  is  or  is  not  isolated  from  any 
and  all  other  settlements  by  the  Gulf  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
south  and  west,  and  by  wide  uninhabited  regions  on  the  north  and  east. 

Fifth.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  or  any  of  them,  have  ever  submitted  themselves  to  the  govern- 
ment or  laws  of  Texas  or  of  the  United  States,  by  consent  or  by 
compulsion,  either  by  accepting  office,  or  voting  at  elections,  or  pay- 
ing tax,  or  serving  on  juries,  or  having  process  served  upon  them, 
or  in  any  other  way. 

Sixth.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement  did  or  did  not  flee 
from  the  approach  of  tne  United  States  army,  leaving  unprotected 
their  homes  and  their  growing  crops,  before  the  blood  was  shed,  as 
in  the  message  stated ;  and  whether  the  first  blood,  so  shed,  was  or 
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was  not  Bhed  within  the  inclosnre  of  one  of  the  people  who  had  thus 
HchI  from  it. 

Seventh.  Whether  our  citizens,  whose  blood  was  shed,  as  in  his 
message  declared,  were  or  were  not,  at  that  time,  armed  officers  and 
soldiers,  sent  into  that  settlement  by  the  military'  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent^ through  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Eighth.  Whether  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  was  or 
was  not  so  sent  into  that  settlement  after  General  Taylor  had  more 
tha!i  once  intimated  to  the  War  Department  that,  in  fiis  opinion,  no 
such  movement  was  necessary  to  the  defense  or  protection  of  Texas. 

January  5,  1848. — Remarks  in  the  United  States 

House  op  Bepbesentattves. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  had  made  an  effort,  some  few  days  since,  to 
obtain  the  floor  in  relation  to  this  measure  [resolution  to  direct  Post- 
master-General to  make  arrangements  with  railroad  for  carrying  the 
mails — in  Committee  of  the  Whole],  but  had  failed.  One  of  the 
obieots  he  had  then  had  in  view  was  now  in  a  great  measure  super- 
seded by  what  had  fallen  from  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  who 
had  just  taken  his  seat.  He  begged  to  assure  his  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  that  no  assault  whatever  was  meant  upon 
the  Postmaster-General,  and  he  was  glad  that  what  the  gentleman 
had  now  said  modified  to  a  great  extent  the  impression  which  might 
have  been  created  by  the  language  he  had  used  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion. He  wanted  to  state  to  gentlemen  who  might  have  entertained 
such  impressions,  that  the  Committee  on  the  Post-office  was  com- 
posed or  five  Whi^  and  four  Democrats,  and  their  report  was 
understood  as  sustaminfir,  not  impugning,  the  position  taken  by  the 
PostmasteivGeneral.  Tnat  report  had  met  with  the  approbation  of 
all  the  Whigs,  and  of  all  the  Democrats  also,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  and  he  wanted  to  j^>  even  further  than  this.  [Intimation  was 
informally  given  Mr.  Lmeolu  that  it  was  not  in  order  to  mention  on 
the  floor  what  had  taken  place  in  committee.]  He  then  observed 
that  if  he  had  been  out  of  order  in  what  he  had  said,  he  took  it  all 
back  so  far  as  he  wuld.  He  had  no  desire*  he  could  assure  gentlem  en, 
ever  to  be  out  of  order —  diough  he  never  could  keep  long  in  order. 

Mr.  Lincoln  went  on  to  ob^^rve  that  he  differed  in  opinion,  in 
the  present  ease«  from  his  honorable  friend  from  Richmond  [Mr. 
l:k>tt;s]»  That  gentleman  had  begun  his  remarks  by  saying  that  if 
all  prepossessions  in  this  matter  could  be  removed  out  of  the  way, 
but  time  diflieul^v  would  bi*  oxnerieueed  in  eominff  to  an  agreement. 
Now.  he  could  assure  that  g^nitlemau  that  he  had  nimself  begim  the 
c.vctuiianoii  of  the  subjivi  with  prvi.H>ssessious  all  in  his  favor.  He 
had  loa^  and  often  hi^ard  \}(  hinu  and.  fri>m  what  he  had  heard,  was 
vrviw^M^SNcd  ui  his  tf»\or.  ^h*  the  Postmaster-General  he  had  also 
liv\«\U  baf  hikl  uo  t»ivtH^«ci^'ssJous  in  his  favor,  though  certainly  none 
v<'  :*:;  vHHH*«i»e  kuivY  Vie  du¥iu\\l,  however,  with  that  gentleman  in 
VK\v»x«s  uhile  ju  this  i\'«4Kvt  ho  ;^;u\^  with  the  gentleman  from 
V->iiu;a   Mr.  Hoilt^i.  nhom  iw  hinIuxI  to  oblige  whenever  it  was  in 
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his  power.  That  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  report  made  to  the 
Honse  by  the  Postmaster-Qeneral,  and  had  intimated  an  apprdien- 
sdon  that  gentlemen  would  be  disposed  to  rely  on  that  report  alone, 
and  derive  their  views  of  the  case  from  that  aocument  alone.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  a  jMunphlet  had  been  slipped  into  his  [Mr  Lin- 
coln's] hiuid  before  he  read  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General : 
so  thaty  even  in  this,  he  had  began  with  prepossessions  iA  jhvor  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

As  to  Uie  report,  he  had  but  one  remark  to  make:  he  had  care- 
fully examined  it,  and  he  did  not  understand  that  there  was  any  dis- 
pute as  to  the  facets  therein  stated — the  dispute,  if  he  understood 
it,  was  confined  altogether  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  those 
fctcts.  It  was  a  difference  not  about  facts,  but  about  conclusions. 
The  fkcts  were  not  disputed.  If  he  was  nght  in  this,  he  supposed 
the  House  might  assume  the  facts  to  be  as  they  were  stated,  and 
thence  proceed  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Hie  genUeman  had  said  that  the  Postmaster-General  had  got  into 
a  personal  squabble  with  the  railroad  company.  Of  this  Mr.  Lin- 
coln knew  nothing,  nor  did  he  need  or  desire  to  know  anything,  be- 
cause it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  just  conclusion  from  tiie 
premises.  But  the  gentleman  had  gone  on  to  ask  whether  so  great 
a  grievance  as  the  present  detention  of  the  Southern  mail  ought  not 
to  be  remedied  f  Mr.  Lincoln  would  assure  the  gentleman  that  if 
there  was  a  proper  way  of  doing  it^  no  man  was  more  anxious  than 
he  that  it  should  be  done.  The  report  made  by  the  committee  had 
been  intended  to  yield  much  for  tne  sake  of  removing  that  griev- 
ance. That  the  grievance  was  very  great,  there  was  no  dispute  in 
any  quarter.  He  supposed  that  the  statements  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  to  show  this  were  all  entirely  correct  in  point  of 
fact  He  did  suppose  that  the  interruptions  of  regular  intercourse, 
and  all  the  other  inconveniences  growing  out  of  it,  were  all  as  that 
gentleman  had  stated  them  to  be :  and  certainly,  if  redress  could  be 
rendered,  it  was  proper  it  shouldf  be  rendered  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  gentleman  said  that  in  order  to  effect  this,  no  new  legidative 
action  was  needed ;  all  that  was  necessarv  was  that  the  Postmaster- 
Gteneral  should  be  required  to  do  what  the  law,  as  it  stood,  author- 
ized and  required  him  to  do. 

We  come  then,  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  the  law.  Now  the  Postmas- 
ter-General savs  he  cannot  give  to  this  company  more  than  two 
hundred  and  tnirty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  railroad  mile  of 
transportation,  and  twelve  and  half  per  cent  less  for  transportation 
by  steamboats.  He  considers  himsdf  as  restricted  by  law  to  this 
amount ;  and  he  says,  further,  that  he  would  not  five  more  if  he 
could,  because  in  his  apprehension  it  would  not  be  rair  and  just. 


January  8,  1848. — Letter  to  William  H.  Hebndon. 

Washinqton,  January  8,  1848. 

Dear  William :  Your  letter  of  December  27  was  received  a  day  or 
two  ago.    I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken, 
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and  promise  to  take  in  my  little  business  there.  As  to  speecli- 
making,  by  way  of  getting  the  hang  of  the  House  I  made  a  little 
speech  two  or  tnree  days  ago  on  a  post-office  question  of  no  general 
interest.  I  find  speaking  here  and  elsewhere  about  the  same  thing. 
I  was  about  as  badly  scared,  and  no  worse,  as  I  am  when  I  speak  in 
court.  I  expect  to  make  one  within  a  week  or  two,  in  which  I  hope 
to  succeed  well  enough  to  wish  you  to  see  it. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  learn  from  j'ou  that  there  are  eoine  who  de- 
sire that  I  should  bo  reelected.  I  moat  heartUy  thank  them  for  their 
kind  partiality;  and  1  eau  say,  as  Mr.  Clay  said  of  the  annexation  o£ 
Texas,  that "  personally  I  would  notobject"  to  a  reeleetion,  although 
I  thought  at  the  time,  and  still  think,  it  would  be  quite  as  well  for  me 
to  return  to  the  law  at  the  end  of  a  single  term,  I  made  the  decla- 
ration that  I  would  not  be  a  caudidat'e  again,  more  from  a  wish  to 
deal  fairly  with  others,  to  keep  peace  among  our  friends,  and  to  keep 
the  district  from  going  to  the  enemy,  than  for  any  cause  personal  to 
myself ;  so  that,  if  it  should  so  hapi>en  that  nobody  else  wishes  to  be 
elected,  I  could  not  refuse  the  people  the  right  of  sending  me  again. 
But  to  enter  myself  as  a  competitor  of  others,  or  to  authorize  any 
one  80  to  enter  me,  is  what  my  word  and  honor  forbid. 

I  got  some  letters  intimating  a  probability  of  so  much  difficulty 
amongst  our  f riftnds  as  t^o  lose  us  the  district;  but  I  remember  sncn 
letters  were  writttm  to  Haki'r  when  my  own  case  was  under  eonsid- 
erntion,  nud  I  trust  there  is  no  more  ground  for  such  apprehension 
now  than  there  was  tlion.  Remember  1  am  always  glad  to  receive  a 
letter  from  you.     Most  truly  your  friend, 

A.  Lincoln. 


Jnnnar}-  12,  1948. — Spekoh  in  the  United  States 

UorSK  OP   KEPaKSENTATIVES. 

Mr.  VhairtHan :  Some  if  not  all  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lliiuse  who  have  addressMl  the  committee  within  the  last  two 
dayN  huvK  Hpnkmi  rather  eomplainingly,  if  I  have  rightly  under- 
HUiod  them,  i<f  t)ie  vote  given  a  week  nr'ten  days  ago  declaring  that 
thti  war  with  Mi'xien  wim  uniit'eesKarily  and  unconstitutionally  com- 
inonnod  hy  the  i'ri'oidenL  I  ndniit  tliat  sncJi  a  vote  should  "not  be 
given  in  iiuth  narty  wiintomienK,  and  that  the  one  given  is  justly 
ttoDMurahlo,  ir  it  liit'vn  no  otlier  or  belter  foundation.  I  am  one  of 
UiiiHo  who  joined  in  that  vnto;  and  I  did  ko  under  my  bi'St  impression 
of  the  tnilli  of  MieoHNe.  I  low  [  ftot  thiH  inipres^on,  and  how  it  may 
iHWHlbly  lie  iTiiii'iiii'd,  I  will  now  trv  to  show.  When  the  war  began, 
It  WAH  my  ii|>lnli>n  tliitl  idl  IIioho  wlio  liecause  of  knowing  too  little, 
nv  iK'i'iniiiit  <il'  LiiKwiiit;  li><>  niui'h,  oould  not  eousrientiously  oppose 
Mill  in.nilnel  ill'  llii<  I'ri'Nulenl  in  Iho  iH'ginning  of  it  should  ue%-er- 
tlu'U-a».  (M  uiniil  Kihri'Mhand  )iat riots,  remain  sUent  on  that  point,  at 
h)(Mt  tin  IliK  wiki'  •thoidd  In'  ended.  8ouu>  leading  Democrats,  in- 
f*tHilthU  e<  I'lioiileiit  Vnn  ltiin<u,  have  taken  this  same  view,  as  I 
UHtWmUlid  tliKiM  i  niid  1  iHUienHl  to  it  and  sated  noon  it,  until  since 
I  h\->\  Itiy  iwil  hero ;  and  I  think  I  should  still  adhere  to  it  were  it 
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not  that  the  President  and  his  friends  will  not  allow  it  to  be  so. 
Besides  the  continual  effort  of  the  President  to  ar^e  every  silent 
vote  given  for  supplies  into  an  indorsement  of  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  his  conduct;  besides  that  singularly  candid  paragraph  in  his 
late  message  in  which  he  tells  us  that  Gonflress  with  great  una- 
nimity had  dedared  that  ^by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a 
state  of  war  exists  between  that  Government  and  the  United  States,^ 
when  the  same  journals  tbat  informed  him  of  this  also  informed 
him  that  when  that  declaration  stood  disconnected  from  the  ques- 
tion of  supplies  sixty-seven  in  the  House,  and  not  fourteen  mwely, 
voted  a^amst  it ;  b^des  this  open  attempt  to  prove  b v  telling  the 
truth  what  he  could  not  prove  by  telling  tne  whole  truth — demand- 
ing of  all  who  will  not  submit  to  be  misrepresented,  in  justice  to 
themselves,  to  sp^ik  out, — besides  all  this,  one  of  my  colleagues 
[Mr.  Biehardson]  at  a  very  early  dav  in  the  session  brought  in  a  set 
of  resolutions  expressly  indorsing  the  original  justice  of  the  war  on 
the  part  of  the  President  Upon  these  resolutions  when  thqr  shall 
be  put  on  tiieir  passage  I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote;  so  that  I 
cannot  be  fidlent  if  I  would.  Seeing  this,  I  went  about  preparing 
myself  to  give  the  vote  understandmgly  when  it  should  come.  I 
carefully  examined  the  President's  message^  to  ascertain  what  he 
himself  had  said  and  proved  upon  the  point.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
amination was  to  mace  the  impression  that^  taking  for  true  all  the 
President  states  as  facts,  he  falls  tar  short  of  proving  his  Justifica- 
tion :  and  that  the  President  would  have  gone  farther  with  his  proof 
if  it  bad  not  been  for  tke  small  matterthat  the  truth  would  not  per- 
mit him.  Under  the  impression  thus  made  I  cave  the  vote  before 
mentioned.  I  propose  now  to  give  concisely  the  process  of  the  ex- 
amination I  made,  and  how  I  reached  the  conclusion  I  did.  The 
President,  in  his  first  war  message  of  May,  1846,  declares  that  the 
soil  was  ours  on  which  hostilities  were  commenced  by  Mexico,  and 
he  repeats  that  declaration  almost  in  the  same  language  in  each 
successive  annual  message,  thus  showing  that  he  deems  that  point 
a  highly  essential  one.  In  the  importance  of  t^t  point  I  entirdy 
agree  with  the  President.  To  my  judgment  it  is  the  very  point 
upon  which  he  should  be  justified,  or  condemned.  In  his  message 
of  December,  1816,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him,  as  is  certaioljr 
true,  that  title — ownership — to  soil  or  anything  else  is  not  a  simple 
fact,  but  is  a  conclusion  following  on  one  or  more  simple  facts; 
and  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  present  the  fkcts  from  which 
he  concluded  the  soil  was  ours  on  whiim  the  first  blood  of  the  war 
was  shed. 

Accordingly,  a  little  below  the  middle  of  pace  twelve  in  the  mes- 
sage last  referred  to  he  enters  upon  that  tasx:  forming  an  issue 
and  introducing  testimony,  extending  the  whole  to  a  littie  below 
the  middle  of  page  fourteen.  Now,  I  propose  to  tiy  to  diow  tJiat 
the  whole  of  this — issue  and  evidence — isnom  beginning  to  end  the 
sheerest  deception.  The  issue,  as  he  presents  it,  is  in  these  words : 
'^  But  there  are  those  who,  conceding  all  this  to  be  true,  assume  the 
ground  that  the  true  western  boun£ury  of  Texas  is  the  Nueces,  in- 
stead of  the  Bio  Orande;  and  that,  therefore,  in  marching  our  army 
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to  the  east  bank  of  the  latter  river,  we  passed  the  Texas  line  and  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Mexico,"  Kow  this  issue  is  made  up  of  two 
afBj-raatives  and  no  negative.  The  main  deception  of  it  is  that  it 
assumes  as  true  that  one  river  or  the  other  is  ueeesBariJy  the  boun- 
dary ;  and  cheats  the  superficial  thinker  entirely  out  of  the  idea 
that  possibly  the  boundary  is  somewhere  between  the  two,  and  not 
actually  at  either.  A  further  deception  is  tiiat  it  will  let  in  evidence 
which  a  true  issue  would  exclude.  A  true  issue  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  about  as  follows:  "I  say  the  soil  was  ours,  ou  which 
the  first  blood  was  shed;  there  are  those  who  say  it  was  not." 

I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  President's  evidence  as  ajiphcable 
to  such  an  issue.  When  that  evidence  ia  analyzed,  it  is  all  included 
in  the  following  propositions : 

(1)  That  the  Rio  Grande  was  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana 
as  we  purchased  it  of  France  in  1803. 

(2)  That  the  Bepublie  of  Texas  always  claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as 
her  western  boundary. 

(3)  That  by  various  acts  she  had  claimed  it  on  paper. 

(4)  That  Santa  Anna  in  his  treaty  with  Texas  recognized  the  Rio 
Grande  as  her  boimdarj". 

(5)  That  Texas  before,  and  the  United  States  after,  annexation  had 
exercised  jurisdiction  beyond  the  Nueces — between  the  two  rivers. 

(6)  That  our  Congress  understood  the  boundary  of  Texas  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Nueces. 

Now  for  each  of  these  in  its  turn.  His  fii-st  item  is  that  the  Bio 
Grande  was  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  as  we  purchased 
it  of  France  in  1803 ;  and  seeming  to  expect  this  to  be  disputed,  he 
argues  over  the  amount  of  nearly  a  page  to  prove  it  true ;  at  the 
end  of  which  he  lets  us  know  that  by  the  treaty  of  1819  we  sold 
to  Spain  the  whole  eountiy  from  the  Rio  Grande  eastward  to  the 
Sabine.  Now,  admitting  for  the  present  that  the  Rio  Grande  was 
the  boundary  of  Louisiana,  what,  under  heaven,  had  that  to  do  with 
the  present  boundary  between  us  and  Mexico!  How,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  line  that  once  divided  your  laud  from  mine  can  still  be  the 
boundary  between  us  after  I  have  sold  my  land  to  you  is  to  me 
yond  all  comprehension.  And  how  any  man,  with  an  honest  pur- 
pose only  of  proving  the  truth,  could  ever  have  thought  of  introdu- 
cing such  a  fact-to  prove  such  an  issue  is  equally  incomprehensiblp. 
His  next  piece  of  evidence  is  that  "the  RepubEc  of  Texas  always 
claimed  this  river  (Rio  Grande)  as  her  western  boundary.''  That  is 
not  true,  in  fact.  Texas  has  claimed  it,  but  she  has  not  always 
claimed  it.  There  is  at  least  one  distinguished  exception.  Ser 
State  constitution — the  republic's  most  solemn  and  well-considered 
act ;  that  which  may,  without  impropriety,  be  colled  her  last  will 
and  testament,  revoking  all  others — makes  no  such  claim.  But  sup- 
pose she  had  always  claimed  it.  Has  not  Mexico  always  claimed  the 
contrary  1  So  that  there  is  but  claim  against  claim^  leaving  nothing 
proved  until  we  get  back  of  the  claims  and  find  which  has  the  better 
foundation.  Though  not  in  the  order  in  which  the  President  pre- 
sents his  evidence,  I  now  consider  that  class  of  his  statements  which 
are  in  substance  nothing  more  than  that  Texas  has,  by  various  acts 
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of  her  Convention  and  CongresSi  claimed  the  Bio  Grande  as  her 
boundary,  on  paper.  I  mean  here  what  he  says  abont  the  fixing 
of  the  Bio  Grande  as  her  bounduy  in  her  old  constitntion  (not  her 
State  constitntion),  abont  forming  congressional  districts,  conn- 
ties,  etc.  Now  all  of  this  is  bnt  ni^ed  cmim;  and  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  abont  daims  is  strictlv  applicable  to  this.  If  I  should 
claim  yonr  land  by  word  of  month,  tnat  certainly  wonld  not  make 
it  mine :  and  if  I  were  to  claim  it  by  a  deed  which  I  had  made  my- 
self, and  with  which  yon  had  had  nothing  to  do,  the  claim  wonld  be 
qnite  the  same  in  substance — or  rather,  in  ntter  nothingness.  I 
next  consider  the  President's  statement  that  Santa  Anna  in  his 
treaty  with  Texas  recogniased  the  Bio  Grande  as  the  western  bonn- 
dary  of  Texas.  Besides  the  position  so  often  taken,  that  Santa  Anna 
while  a  prisoner  of  war,  a  captive,  conld  not  bind  Mexico  by  a 
treaty,  which  I  deem  conclusive — besides  this,  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing in  relation  to  this  treaty,  so  called  by  the  PriHsident,  with 
Santo  Anna.  If  any  man  wonla  like  to  be  amused  by  a  sight  of 
that  little  thin^  which  the  President  calls  by  that  bi^  name,  he  can 
have  it  by  turning  to  **  Niles's  Begister,''  Vol.  L,  p.  3^.  And  if  any 
one  should  suppose  that  '^Niles's  Begister^  is  a  curious  repository 
of  so  mighty  a  document  as  a  solemn  treaty  between  nations,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  learned  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  by  inquiry 
at  the  State  Department,  that  the  President  himself  never  saw  it 
anywhere  else.  By  the  way,  I  believe  I  should  not  err  if  I  were  to 
declare  that  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  that  docu- 
ment it  was  never  Dy  anybody  called  a  treaty — that  it  was  never  so 
called  till  the  President,  in  his  extremity,  attempted  by  so  calling  it 
to  wring  something  from  it  in  justification  of  himself  in  connec- 
tion witii  the  Mencan  war.  It  has  none  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  a  treaty.  It  does  not  call  itself  a  treaty.  Santa  Anna 
does  not  therein  assume  to  bind  Mexico;  he  assumes  only  to  act 
as  the  President-Commander-in-Ghief  of  the  Mexican  army  and 
navy ;  stipulates  that  the  then  present  hostilities  should  cease,  and 
that  he  would  not  himself  take  up  arms,  nor  infiuence  the  Mexican 
people  to  take  up  arms,  gainst  Texas  during  the  existence  of  the 
war  of  independence.  ^  did  not  recognize  the  independence  of 
Texas;  he  aid  not  assume  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  but  clearly 
indicated  his  expectation  of  its  continuance;  he  did  not  say  one 
word  about  boundary,  and,  most  probably,  never  thought  of  it.  It 
is  stipulated  therein  that  the  Mexican  forces  should  evacuate  the 
territory  of  Texas,  passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Bio  Grande ;  and 
in  another  article  it  is  stipulated  that,  to  prevent  collisions  between 
the  armies,  the  Texas  army  should  not  approach  nearer  than  within 
five  leagues — of  what  is  not  said,  but  clearly,  from  the  object  stated, 
it  is  of  the  Bio  Grande.  Now,  if  this  is  a  treaty  recognizing  the  Bio 
Grande  as  the  boundary  of  Texas,  it  contains  the  singular  features 
of  stipulating  that  Texas  shall  not  go  within  five  leagues  of  her  own 
bounaary. 

Next  comes  the  evidence  of  Texas  before  annexation,  and  the 
United  States  afterward,  exercising  jurisdiction  beyond  the  Nueces 
and  between  the  two  rivers.    This  actual  exercise  of  jurisdiction  is 


(JjsvDiy  clMHorqnafitfof  «videiieevr  TSDt  II  is  exnUtnt  so  &r 
,  iw  tt  Kow;  but  does  it  go  farcso^^f  He  taDs  vs  it  went  beyond 
,  (b*  NuecMt,  but  be  does  cot  tdl  qb  it  mnt  to  tlte  Bie  ^ande.  He 
j  Mix  UK  Jumdietion  was  exercised  ImAwuuu  tfae  two  rivess.  but  be  does 
nui  t«lJ  IM  it  wan  exercised  over  all  the  tenitory  between  tfa^n. 
Sums  aicDple'tnioded  people  think  it  is  possible  to  cross  one  river 
Wtd  fto  twyond  it  witfaoni  going  all  the  war  to  the  next,  that  jans- 
iiU'-tUm  may  be  exercised  between  two  rirers  without  corenng  all  the 
Mruntry  tfotween  tbem.  I  know  a  man,  not  very  onlike  myself,  who 
nuMiKit  jiirindiwtioii  over  a  piece  of  land  between  the  Wabash  and 
tiiA  Miwiwippi;  and  yet  so  far  is  this  from  being  all  there  is  between 
thoHii  rivum  that  it  is  just  one  hnndred  and  fiity-two  feet  long  by 
fifty  tiuil  wide,  and  no  part  of  it  mneh  within  a  hnndred  miles  of 
cltliiT,  IIii  huH  a  noigboor  between  him  and  the  Mississippi — that 
In,  JiihI.  lutroHH  the  ntreet  in  that  direction —  whom  I  am  snre  he  conld 
iiiiflln'r  iiiTMiiiulo  nor  force  to  give  up  his  habitation;  but  whieh 
rMivi>i'ltiiil"nM  hfi  tioiild  (wrtainly  annex,  if  it  were  to  be  done  by 
iiiiti'uly  Mliuiiliii^iiii  hiH  own  Hide  of  the  street  and  elaiming  it,  or  even 
Hilling  iliiwii  ujiil  writing  a  deed  for  it. 

Hut.  iiii»|.  tlm  Pi-i'Miiliinl  tells  ns  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
iii>i|iM'r,t'-<i<l  III"  Htatc  iif  Tf'xas  they  admitted  into  the  Union  to  ex- 
Ii'.ikI  linyiniil  tlm  Niiri-i.-M.  Well,  I  suppose  thev  did.  I  eert.ainly  so 
iiiitlnrnri'i"!  il.  Iliil.  ln'W  fur  beyond?  That  Congress  did  not'nn- 
(It'ininiHl  l(  II'  I'nti'Miii'lrar  (o  the  Eio  Grande  is  quite  certain,  by  the 
fiiiil  111'  tingle  Ji'liil  ri'Mol  lit  ions  for  admission  expressly  leaving  all 
iiii.'<.l|iiiiH  111'  liiKiiiiliiry  1(1  future  ajiljustment.  And  it  maybe  added 
IIihI  Ti'^ii-  iii-i'inll'  il  jirovcil  to  have  had  the  same  nnderstanding  of 
ll<  Unit  Kill'  rmiiti'i'iH  liiiil,  by  the  fiR-t  of  the  exact  conformity  of  lier 
linw  iiiiiiMlHiiMiiii  t'l  lliiiHc  I'OHoliitioDH. 

I  atii  mm  ll>i<m|(li  tlui  wliolcof  the  President's  evidence;  and  it  is 
K  III  11)111  lilt  I'li'-I  I  lull  il'  iiiiynTii'  Hhoiild  declare  the  President  sent  the 
tit  lilt  liiliiiliii  iiiIiIhI  i>r  iiniitlliiiiiniitof  Moxican  people  who  had  never 

nuIiiiiIMkiI   III  'Ill  »r  liv  Ti'i'i'i'.  to  the  aiithoritv  of  Texas  or  of 

I  III!  |i|illi«l  llhili''.,  iiii.l  IliiirUii'ri'aiid  thereby  the  first  blood  of  the 
Will  MiiH  hIioiI,  ilini'i-  m  iml  i>iii<  word  in  all  the  President  has  said 
Willi  II  wiiiilil  rilliiM'  ikIiiiiI  i>r  iliiiiy  the  dedaration.    This  Rtrange 

iimiIhbIiiii  II  iliii'o  I Ill  III  mil  riiiild  not  have  occurred  but  by  design. 

My  Miiy  i<r  llvlnu  IihiiU  lur  In  Ixi  almnt  the  courts  of  justice;  and 
llii<rii  I  tiiivii  Hiiiiii<liiiu>n"i'>'ii  iLpiixl  lawyer,  Htrug^ling  for  his  client's 
iiiinli  111  a  ili»i]ic>i-iili>  OIIHI-,  i'iii]ili>yiiig  every  artiAce  to  work  round, 
liiifiil^,  mill  niivni'  ii|>  with  iiianv  wiirilM  ttonie  point  arising  iu  the  case 
ditrril  lint  mliiiit  ami  yet  I'onld  not  deny.  Party  bias  may 
mltii  It  a)ihiiai-  no,  but  with  all  the  allowance  I  can  make  for 
I,  It  mUII  itiieN  appear  to  me  that  just  such,  and  from  just 
aiii'li  iiKKKimlly,  In  the  I'liiMidont'M  struggle  in  this  case. 

Ht>iin>  tliiiii  (ifliT  mv  eiillwiRiiP  [Mr.  Biehard8on|  introduced  the 
rt'itolutliMii.  I  liiivr  iiu'iitioiiiiil,  1  introduced  a  preamble,  resolution, 
and  liitiiniiKi.liiiiiK.  iiiiriitlni  to  ilraw  the  President  ont,  if  possible, 
on  thin  hillinrtii  uritn«lili'[i  eround.    To  idiow  their  relevancy,  I  pro- 

tiniii  to  Ktate  uiy  iindemlaniUnK  of  the  true  rule  for  ascertaining  the 
niuuilary  between  Texa*  and  Mexico.    It  is  that  wherever  Texas  was 
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exercising  jarisdiction  was  hers;  and  wherever  Mexico  was  exercis- 
ing jorisoiction  was  hers ;  and  that  whatever  separated  the  actual 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other  was  the  true 
boundary  between  them.  If ,  as  is  probably  true,  Texas  was  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  along  the  western  Dank  of  the  Nueces,  and  Mexico 
was  exercising  it  alone  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Orande,  then 
neither  river  was  the  boundary ;  but  the  uninhabited  country  be- 
tween the  two  was.  The  extent  of  our  territory  in  that  region  de- 
pended not  on  any  treaty-fixed  boundary  (for  no  treaty  had  attempted 
it),  but  on  revolution.  Any  people  anywhere  being  inclined  and 
having  the  i)ower  have  the  right  to  rise  up  and  shake  off  the  existing 
government,  and  form  a  new  one  that  suits  them  better.  This  is  a 
most  valuable,  a  most  sacred  ri^ht — a  right  which  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve is  to  liberate  the  world.  Nor  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  in 
which  the  whole  people  of  an  existing  government  may  choose  to 
exercise  it.  Any  i)ortion  of  such  people  that  can  may  revolutionize 
and  make  their  own  of  so  much  of  the  territory  as  they  inhabit. 
More  than  this,  a  majority  of  any  i)ortion  of  such  people  may  revo- 
lutionize, putting  down  a  minority,  intermingled  with  or  near  about 
them,  who  may  oppose  this  movement.  Such  minority  was  precisely 
the  case  of  the  Tones  of  our  own  revolution.  It  is  a  Quality  of  revo- 
lutions not  to  go  by  old  lines  or  old  laws;  but  to  break  up  both,  and 
make  new  ones. 

As  to  the  country  now  in  question,  we  bought  it  of  France  in 
1803,  and  sold  it  to  Spain  in  1819,  according  to  the  President's 
statements.  After  this,  all  Mexico,  including  Texas,  revolution- 
ized against  Spain;  and  still  later  Texas  revolutionized  aminst 
Mexico.  In  my  view,  just  so  far  as  she  carried  her  resolution  by  ob- 
taining the  actual,  willing  or  unwilling,  submission  of  the  people, 
so  far  the  country  was  hers,  and  no  farther.  Now,  sir,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  very  best  evidence  as  to  whether  Texas  nad 
actually  carried  her  revolution  to  the  place  where  the  hostilities  of 
the  present  war  commenced,  let  the  President  answer  the  interroga- 
tories I  proposed,  as  before  mentioned,  or  some  other  similar  ones. 
Let  him  answer  lully,  fairly,  and  candidly.  Let  him  answer  with 
facts  and  not  with  arguments.  Let  him  remember  he  sits  where 
Washington  sat,  and  so  remembering,  let  him  answer  as  Washing- 
ton would  answer.  As  a  nation  should  not,  and  the  Almighty  will 
not,  be  evaded,  so  let  him  attempt  no  evasion — no  equivocation. 
And  if,  so  answering,  he  can  show  that  the  soil  was  ours  where  the 
first  blood  of  the  war  was  shed, — that  it  was  not  within  an  inhabited 
country,  or,  if  within  such,  that  the  inhabitants  had  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  civil  authority  of  Texas  or  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  same  is  true  of  the  site  of  Fort  Brown, — then  I  am  with  him  for 
his  justification.  In  that  case  I  shall  be  most  happv  to  reverse  the 
vote  I  gave  the  other  day.  I  have  a  selfish  motive  for  desiring  that 
the  President  may  do  this — I  expect  to  gain  some  votes,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war,  which,  without  his  so  doing,  will  be  of  doubtful 
Sropriety  in  my  own  judgment,  but  which  will  be  free  from  the 
ouDt  if  he  does  so.  But  if  he  can  not  or  will  not  do  this, — if  on 
any  pretense  or  no  pretense  he  shall  refuse  or  omit  it — then  I  shall 
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be  folly  eon\Tnced  of  what  I  more  than  suspect  already — that  he  is 
deeply  conscious  of  being  in  the  wron^;  that  he  feels  the  blood  of 
this  war,  like  the  blood  of  Abel,  is  crying  to  Heaven  against  him ; 
that  originally  having  some  strong  motive — what,  I  will  not  stop 
now  to  ^ve  my  opinion  concerning — to  involve  the  two  countries 
in  a  war,  and  trusting  to  escape  scrutiny  by  fixing  the  public  gaze 
ujmE  the  exceeding  brightness  of  military  glorj-, —  that  attractive 
rainbow  that  rises  in  lowers  of  blood — that  serpt-nt's  eye  that 
charms  to  destroy, — he  plunged  into  it.  and  has  swept  on  and  on 
till,  disappointed  in  his  calculation  of  tne  ease  with  which  Mexico 
might  be  subdued,  he  now  finds  himself  he  knows  not  where.  How 
like  the  half-insane  njumbling  of  a  fever  dream  is  the  whole  war 
part  of  bis  late  message  I  At  one  time  telling  us  that  Mexico  has 
nothing  whatever  that  we  can  get  but  territory ;  at  another  showing 
us  how  we  can  support  the  war  by  levying  contributions  on  Mexico. 
At  one  time  urging  the  national  honor,  the  security  of  the  future, 
the  prevention  of  foreign  interference,  and  even  the  good  of  Mexico 
herself  as  among  the  objects  of  the  war ;  at  another  telling  us  that 
"  to  reject  indemnity,  by  refusing  to  accept  a  cession  of  territory, 
would  be  to  abandon  all  our  just  demands,  and  to  wage  the  war 
bearing  all  its  expenses,  without  a  purpose  or  definite  object."  So 
then  tins  national  honor,  security  of  the  future,  and  everything  but 
territorial  indemnity  may  be  considered  the  no-purposes  and  indefi- 
nite objects  of  the  war !  But,  having  it  now  settled  that  territorial 
indemnity  is  the  only  object,  we  are  urged  to  seize,  by  legislation 
here,  all  that  he  was  content  to  take  a  few  months  a^o,  and  the 
whole  province  of  Lower  California  to  boot,  and  to  still  carry  on 
the  war — to  take  all  we  are  fighting  for,  and  still  fight  on.  Again, 
the  President  is  resolved  under  all  circumstances  to  have  full  terri- 
torial indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  but  he  forgets  to  tell 
US  how  we  are  to  get  the  excess  after  those  expenses  shall  have  sui-- 
passed  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  territory.  So  again,  he 
insists  that  the  separate  national  existence  of  Mexico  shall  be  main- 
tained J  but  be  does  not  tell  us  how  this  can  be  done,  after  we  shall 
have  taken  all  her  territory.  Lest  the  questions  I  have  suggested 
be  considered  speculative  merely,  let  me  be  indulged  a  moment  in 
trying  to  show  they  are  not.  The  war  has  gone  on  some  twen^ 
months ;  for  the  expenses  of  which,  together  with  an  inconsiderable 
old  score,  the  President  now  claims  about  one  half  of  the  Mexican 
territory,  and  that  by  far  the  better  half,  so  far  as  concerns  our 
ability  to  make  anything  out  of  it.  It  is  comparatively  uninhabited ; 
so  that  we  could  establish  land  offices  in  it,  and  raise  some  money  in 
that  way.  But  the  other  half  is  already  inhabited,  as  I  understand 
it,  tolerably  densely  for  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  all  its  lands, 
or  all  that  are  valuable,  already  appropriated  as  private  property. 
How  then  are  we  to  make  anytiiing  out  of  these  lands  with  this  en- 
cumbrance on  theniT  or  how  remove  the  eneumbrancet  I  suppose 
no  one  would  say  we  should-kill  the  people,  or  drive  them  out,  or 
make  slaves  of  them ;  or  confiscate  their  property.  How,  then,  can 
we  make  much  out  of  this  part  of  the  territory  t  If  the  prosecntion 
of  the  war  has  in  expenses  already  equaled  the  better  naif    "  " 
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country,  how  long  its  future  prosecution  will  be  in  equaling  the  less 
valuable  half  is  not  a  speculative,  but  a  practical,  question,  pressing 
closely  upon  us.  And  yet  it  is  a  question  which  tne  President  seems 
never  to  nave  thought  of.  As  to  the  mode  of  terminating  the  war 
and  securing  peace,  the  President  is  equally  wandering  and  indefi- 
nite. First,  it  is  to  be  done  by  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  the  vital  peorts  of  the  enemy's  country :  and  after  apparently 
talking  himself  tired  on  this  point,  the  Presiaent  drops  down  into  a 
half -despairing  tone,  and  tells  us  tnat  '^  with  a  people  distracted  and 
divided  by  contending  factions,  and  a  government  subject  to  con- 
stant chants  by  successive  revolutions,  the  continued  success  of  our 
arms  may  tail  to  secure  a  satisfactory  peace."  Then  he  suggests  the 
propriety  of  wheedling  the  Mexican  people  to  desert  the  counsels  of 
their  own  leaders,  and.  trusting  in  our  protestations,  to  set  up  a 
government  from  whicn  we  can  secure  a  satisfactory  peace ;  teUing 
us  that  '^  this  may  become  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  such  a  peace." 
But  soon  he  falls  into  doubt  of  tnis  too ;  and  then  <&ops  back  onto 
the  already  half -abandoned  ^ound  of  "  more  vigorous  prosecution." 
All  this  shows  that  the  President  is  in  nowise  satisfied  with  his  own 
positions.  First  he  takes  up  one,  and  in  attempting  to  argue  us 
into  it  he  argues  himself  out  of  it,  then  seizes  another  and  goes 
through  the  same  process,  and  then,  confused  at  being  able  to  think 
of  notning  new,  he  snatches  up  the  old  one  again,  which  he  has  some 
time  before  cast  off.  His  mind,  taxed  beyond  ite  x>owerj  is  running 
hither  and  thither,  like  some  tortured  creature  on  a  burmng  surface, 
finding  no  position  on  which  it  can  settle  down  and  be  at  ease. 

Again,  it  is  a  singular  omission  in  this  message  that  it  nowhere 
intimates  when  the  President  expects  the  war  to  terminate.  At  its 
beginning,  General  Scott  was  by  this  same  President  driven  into 
disfavor,  if  not  disgrace,  for  intimating  that  peace  could  not  be  con- 
quered in  less  than  three  or  four  months.  But  now,  at  the  end  of 
about  twenty  months,  during  which  time  our  arms  have  given  us  the 
most  splendid  successes,  every  department  and  every  part,  land  and 
water,  officers  and  privates,  regulars  and  volunteers,  aoing  all  that 
men  could  do,  and  hundreds  of  things  which  it  had  ever  before  been 
thought  men  could  not  do — after  all  this,  this  same  President  gives  a 
long  message^  without  showing  us  that  as  to  the  end  he  himself  has 
even  an  imaginary  conception.  As  I  have  before  said,  he  knows  not 
where  he  is.  He  is  a  bewildered,  confounded,  and  miserably  perplexed 
man.  God  grant  he  may  be  able  to  show  there  is  not  something 
about  his  conscience  more  painful  than  all  his  mental  perplexity. 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  so-called  "  treaty  "  referred  to  in 
the  speech : 

Articles  of  Agreement  entered  into  between  his  Excellency  David  G. 
Burnet,  President  of  the  RepubUc  of  Texas,  of  the  one  part,  and  his  Ex- 
cellency General  Santa  Anna,  President-General-in-Chief  of  the  Mexican 
Anny,  of  the  other  part. 

Article  I.  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  agrees  that  he  will 
not  take  up  anns,  nor  will  he  exercise  his  influence  to  cause  them  to  be  taken 
up.  against  the  people  of  Texas  during  the  present  war  of  independence. 


Article  II.  All  hoetilities  between  the  Mexdoan  and  Texan  troops  will 
cenee  inunediatelVf  both  by  land  and  nat^r. 

Article  III,  The  Mexioan  troops  will  evacuate  the  temtorj-  of  Texas, 
pHBBinf;  to  the  other  gide  of  the  Rio  Grande  Del  Norte. 

Article  IV.  The  Mexican  army,  in  its  retreat,  shall  not  take  the  property 
of  any  person  without  his  consent  and  jnat  indemnification,  using  only  suoh 
nrti(!liis  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  subsistence,  in  cases  when  the  owner 
may  not  bo  present,  and  remitting  to  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Texas, 
or  to  the  eommissionera  to  be  appointed  for  the  adjustment  of  such  matters, 
an  aocoont  of  the  value  of  the  property  consumed,  the  place  where  taken, 
and  the  name  of  the  owner,  if  it  can  be  ascertfdned. 

Article  V,  That  all  private  property,  including  cattle,  horses,  neffro 
nluves,  or  indentured  persons,  of  whatever  denominatioD,  that  may  have 
b<*on  captured  by  any  portion  of  the  Mexican  army,  or  may  have  taken 
refu^  iu  the  said  army,  since  the  commencement  of  the  late  invasion,  shall 
be  restored  to  the  commander  of  the  Tesan  army,  or  to  such  other  persona 
na  may  be  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Texas  to  receive  them. 

Article  VI,  The  troops  of  both  armies  will  refrain  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  each  other ;  ana  to  this  end  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Texas 
will  bo  careful  not  to  approach  within  a  shorter  distance  than  five  leagues. 

Article  VII.  The  Mexican  army  sbaJI  not  make  anv  other  delay  on  its 
march  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  take  up  their  uospitals,  baggage, 
etc.,  and  to  cross  the  rivers ;  any  delay  not  necessary  to  these  purposes  to 
be  considered  an  infraction  of  this  agreement. 

Article  VIII.  By  an  expreaa,  to  be  immediately  despatched,  this  agree- 
ment shall  be  scut  to  General  Vincente  Filisola  and  to  General  T.  J.  Susk, 
comninnder  of  the  Texan  army,  in  order  that  they  may  be  apprized  of  its 
iilipulntions ;  and  to  this  end  they  will  exchange  engagements  to  comply 
with  the  same. 

Article  IX.  That  all  Texan  prisoners  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Mexi- 
tran  aniiy,  or  its  authorities,  be  forthwith  released,  and  furnished  with  free 
pawiports  U>  return  to  their  homes ;  in  con£iide ration  of  which  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  Mexican  prisoners,  rank  and  file,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Oovemuient  of  Texas  shall  be  immediately  released :  the  remainder  of  the 
Mexican  prisoners  that  continne  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of 
Texas  lo  be  treated  with  due  humanity, —  anv  extraordinary  comforts  that 
way  be  furnished  them  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

Article  X,  Genera!  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  will  be  sent  to  Vera 
Cruz  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  deemed  proper. 

The  contracting  parties  sign  this  instrument  for  the  above-mentioned  pur- 
I)Oses,  in  duplicate,  at  the  port  of  Velasco,  this  fourteenth  day  of  May,  1836, 
David  G.  Burnet,  President, 
Jas.  CoLiJNtwwoETH,  Secretary  of  Stale, 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna. 
B,  Habdiman,  SecTftary  of  the  Treasury, 
P,  W.  Grayson,  AUomei/-Gewral. 

January  19,  1948.  —  Report  in  the    United  State.s 
House  op  Representatives. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post 
RondK,  made  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  the  Post-Offlce  and  Post  Roads,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  petition  of  Messrs.  Saltraarsh  and  Fuller,  report:  That, 
AH  proved  to  their  satisfaction,  the  mail  routes  from  Milledgeville  to 
AlDoutt,  and  from  Warrenton  to  Decatur,  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
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(numbered  2366  and  2380),  were  let  to  Beeside  and  Avery  at  $1300 
per  annnm  for  the  former  and  $1500  for  the  latter,  for  tne  term  of 
four  years,  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January^  1835;  that, 

Erevious  to  the  time  for  commencing  the  service,  Ueeside  sold 
is  interest  therein  to  Avery;  that  on  the  11th  of  May,  1835, 
Avery  sold  the  whole  to  these  petitioners,  Saltmarsh  and  Puller,  to 
take  effect  from  the  beginning,  January  1, 1835;  that,  at  this  time, 
the  Assistant  Postmaster-Gteneral,  being  called  on  for  that  purpose, 
consented  to  the  transfer  of  the  contracts  from  Beeside  and  Avery 
to  these  petitioners,  and  promised  to  have  proper  entries  of  the 
transfer  made  on  the  books  of  the  department,  which,  however,  was 
neglected  to  be  done ;  that  the  petitioners,  supposing  ^1  was  right, 
in  good  faith  commenced  the  totnsportation  of  the  mail  on  these 
routes,  and  after  difKculty  arose,  still  trusting  that  all  would  be 
made  right,  continued  the  service  till  December  1, 1837 ;  that  they 
performed  the  service  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  department, 

and  have  never  been  paid  anything  for  it  except  $ 1  that  the 

difficulty  occurred  as  foUows:  Mr.  Barry  was  Postmaster-General  at 
the  times  of  making  the  contracts  and  the  attempted  transfer  of 
them;  Mr.  Kendall  succeeded  Mr.  Barry,  and  finding  Beeside  appa- 
rently in  debt  to  the  department,  and  these  contracts  still  standing  in 
the  names  of  Beeside  and  Avery,  refused  to  pay  for  the  services  un- 
der them,  otherwise  than  by  credits  to  Beeside;  afterward,  however, 
he  divided  the  compensation,  still  crediting  one  half  to  Beeside^  and 
directing  the  otiier  to  be  paid  to  the  order  of  Avery,  who  disclaimed 
all  right  to  it.  After  discontinuing  the  service,  these  petitioners,  sup- 
posing they  miffht  have  legal  redress  against  Avery,  brought  suit 
against  him  in  New  Orleans;  in  which  suit  they  failed,  on  the  ground 
that  Avery  had  complied  with  his  contract,  having  done  so  much 
toward  the  transfer  as  they  had  accepted  and  been  satisfied  with. 
Still  later  the  department  sued  Beeside  on  his  supposed  indebted- 
ness, and  hy  a  verdict  of  the  jury  it  was  determined  that  the  depart- 
ment was  indebted  to  him  in  a  sum  much  beyond  all  the  credits 
riven  him  on  the  account  above  stated.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  committee  consider  the  petitioners  clearly  entitled  to  relief,  and 
they  report  a  bill  accordingiv ;  lest,  however,  there  should  be  some 
mistake  as  to  the  amount  which  they  have  already  received,  we  so 
frame  it  as  that,  by  adjustment  at  the  department,  they  may  be  paid 
so  much  as  remains  unpaid  for  service  actually  performed  by  them — 
not  charging  them  witn  the  credits  given  to  Keeside.  The  commit- 
tee think  it  not  improbable  that  the  petitioners  purchased  the  right 
of  Avery  to  be  paid  for  the  service  from  the  1st  of  January,  till  their 
purchase  on  May  11, 1835;  but  the  evidence  on  this  point  being  very 
vague,  they  forbear  to  report  in  favor  of  allowing  it. 


January  19,  1848. — Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon. 

Washington,  January  19,  1848. 

Dear  William :  Inclosed  you  find  a  letter  of  Louis  W.  Chandler. 
What  is  wanted  is  that  you  shall  ascertain  whether  the  claim  upon 
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xte-  uost  oemsitftec  h»  ?v<««T^^t  err  drndenc  ir  tih-  Prcibate  Coiirt 
ctf  Chnpr.ai  CiniD'^.  -wiicrt  xik-  t!fnKtf  a!  Kr  Cn^erroL  ViDiKmB  has 
titfeL  bcmimFi-arec  ra*,  If  uromif  »  iwic  ol  ii.  virbarBV  tIk-  not-e 
siic  ««exic  i;  t:  mt..  ftt  xiuc  'Tha-nri'tf^  eat  fic^  liie  inanr^er  of  it.  At 
faH  ereiiif  vrirt  rot  al  a'unin  iu  'dl  I  eai.  wmiehov  eei  ii  off  my 
hfiiidfv.  I  hh-rt  air^aacj  Itt^eL  ^ncv c  more  iiibl  cijopA  a'tKnn  it :  not 
liir  liihsi  rif  ^Jiitn.  aziiir^xmit^  »-  jm-  rarsted.  nnreadiiuk.  and  murttdlT 

3  3ttsvt  niao^  ft  KX»ei^  ft  frrpr  rf  iriiici  I  iril  send  "ron  "hr  next 

1  fOE^  as-  fn^er. 


m 

I^*ar  WZI^'titM  :  T\*ZT  jflTSer  \€  lai*  lJ*Lt  iinzin:'  iras  r^.-eired  last 
nijci:,  isid  f  .^ir  "irrici  1  ml  lEneii  :«!ib£rtc..  lit-  oijt  tj.ttx  il  it  that 
I  wisli  w  laLk  1-1  ■  t,.t:  k  i\ii«^  a'ltvTrr  i*  ihfti  :»eRfiT2se  oi  tlt  T^ii-e  for 
AsiniTin's  azz>rodzkt^T  vc»r  ft«r  Tijai  vox  sad  I  disaucree  al»oin  the 

•  «  w 

irar.  I  rf£TV«i  liisw  sot  :»c^M.T»e  ^-f  arj  fasr  irf-  siu^  remain  dis- 
a£T>?ed  af:<*r  vo-  bftxr  mad  lii*  jen-rr.  :*«•  t^e^fla-usir  if  jc't:  irisiuider- 
stand  I  ft«r  <Sih^T  es>:*5.  frir-iid*  nsj  a^x  Tlat  t^.tV  affirms  thai 
tht»  war  was  TiriiTrxssajilj  and  T2ii««i5rin2TionaZ2T  t*:'inmrii(*ed  "by 
the  PivsidrDT :  and  I  will  Vtakr  mj  life  that  if  tot:  Lad  l»eeii  in  mV 
placf  yv«u  woiild  havr  vot-eid  juj?i  a^  I  did-  Would  von  hare  tot*& 
what  'xou  felt  and  knew  to  be  a  lie?  I  know  yoi  woiJd  not. 
Woiilj  you  have  gone  out  of  the  Houjse — l^kuIke<l  the  voteT  I  ex- 
pect not.  If  you  had  skulked  one  vote,  you  would  have  had  to 
skulk  many  more  before  the  end  of  the  sesi^ion^  Kiehard>!^>n'.s  resc^ 
lutions,  introduced  before  I  made  any  move  or  gave  any  vote  uj»c»n 
the  subject,  make  the  direct  question  of  the  justice  of  the  war :  «k'. 
that  no  man  can  be  silent  if  he  would.  Tou  are  compelled  to  speak : 
and  your  only  alternative  is  to  tell  the  truth  or  a  lie.  I  cann<it 
doubt  which  you  would  do. 

This  vote  has  nothing  to  do  in  determining  my  votes  ou  the  ques- 
tions of  supplies.  I  have  always  intended*  and  'still  intend,  to  vote 
supplies:  perhaps  not  in  the  precise  form  recommended  by  the 
President,  but  m  a  better  form  for  all  purposes,  except  Locofoco 

Earty  purposes.  It  is  in  this  particular  you  seem  mistaken.  The 
loeos  are  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  malEe  the  impression  that  all 
who  vote  supplies  or  take  part  in  the  war  do  of  necessitv  approve 
the  President's  conduct  in  the  beginning  of  it ;  but  the  \^hies  have 
from  the  beginning  made  and  kept  the  distinction  between  the  two. 
In  the  very  first  act  nearly  all  the  Whigs  voted  against  the  pream- 
ble deelarmg  that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico ;  and  yet  nearly 
all  of  them  voted  for  the  supplies.  As  to  the  Whig  men  who  have 
participated  in  the  war,  so  far  as  they  have  spoken  in  my  hearing 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  denoimce  as  uniust  the  President's  conduct 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  ao  not  suppose  that  such  de- 
nunciation is  directed  by  und}4ng  natred  to  him,  as  "  The  Regis- 
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ter  "  would  have  it  believed.  There  are  two  such  Whigs  on  this  floor 
(Colonel  Haskell  and  Major  James).  The  former  fought  as  a  colo- 
nel by  the  side  of  Colonel  Baker  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  stands  side 
by  side  with  me  in  the  vote  that  you  seem  dissatisfied  with.  The 
latter,  the  history  of  whose  capture  with  Cassius  Clay  you  well 
know,  had  not  arrived  here  when  that  vote  was  given ;  but,  as  I  un- 
derstand, he  stands  ready  to  give  just  such  a  vote  whenever  an  oc- 
casion shall  present.  Baker,  too,  who  is  now  here,  says  the  truth  is 
undoubtedly  that  way:  and  whenever  he  shall  speak  out,  he  will 
say  so.  Colonel  Donipnan,  too,  the  favorite  Whig  of  Missouri,  and 
who  overran  all  Nortnem  Mexico,  on  his  return  liome  in  a  public 
speech  at  St.  Louis  condemned  the  administration  in  relation  to  the 
war,  if  I  remember.  G.  T.  M.  Davis,  who  has  been  through  almost 
the  whole  war,  declares  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay ;  from  which  I  infer 
that  he  adopts  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay,  generally  at  least.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  heard  of  but  one  Wnig  who  has  been  to  the 
war  attempting  to  justify  the  President's  conduct.  That  one  was 
Captain  Bishop,  editor  of  the  "Charleston  Courier,"  and  a  very 
clever  fellow.  I  do  not  mean  this  letter  for  the  public,  but  for  you. 
Before  it  reaches  you,  you  will  have  seen  and  read  my  pamphlet 
speech,  and  perhaps  been  scared  anew  by  it.  After  you  get  over  your 
scare,  read  it  over  again,  sentence  by  sentence,  and  tellme  honestly 
what  you  think  of  it.  I  condensed  all  I  could  for  fear  of  being  cut 
off  by  the  hour  rule,  and  when  I  ^ot  through  I  had  spoken  but 
forty-five  minutes.  Tours  forever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


February  2,  1848.— Letteb  to  Willllm  H.  Herndon. 

Washington,  Februrary  2,  1848. 

Dear  William :  I  just  take  my  pen  to  say  that  Mr.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia,  a  little,  slim,  pale-faced,  consumptive  man,  with  a  voice  like 
Logan's,  has  just  concluded  the  very  best  speech  of  an  hour's  length 
I  ever  heard.    My  old  withered  dry  eyes  are  full  of  tears  yet. 

If  he  writes  it  out  anything  like  he  delivered  it,  our  people  shall 
see  a  good  many  copies  of  it.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

To  William  H.  Herndon,  Esq. 


February  15,  1848. —  Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon. 

Washington,  February  15,  1848. 

Dear  William :  Your  letter  of  the  29th  January  was  received  last 
night.  Being  exclusively  a  constitutional  ar^ment,  I  wish  to  sub- 
mit some  reflections  upon  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  kindness  that  I 
know  actuates  you.  Let  me  first  state  what  1  understand  to  be  your 
position.  It  is  that  if  it  shall  become  necessary  to  repel  invasion, 
the  President  may^  without  violation  of  the  Constitution,  cross  the 
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line  and  invade  the  territory  of  another  country,  and  that  whethei 
such  necessity  exists  in  any  given  case  the  President  is  the  sole  judge. 

Before  going  further  consider  well  whether  this  is  or  is  not  youi 
position.  If  it  is,  it  is  a  position  that  neither  the  President  himself 
nor  any  friend  of  his,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  taken.  Their  only 
positions  are —  first,  that  the  soil  was  ours  when  the  hostilities  com- 
menced ;  and  second,  that  whether  it  was  rightfully  ours  or  not,  Con- 
^ess  had  annexed  it,  and  the  President  for  that  reason  was  bound  tc 
defend  it;  both  of  which  are  as  clearly  proved  to  be  false  in  fact  a£ 
you  can  prove  that  your  house  is  mine.  The  soil  was  not  ours,  and 
Congress  did  not  annex  or  attempt  to  annex  it  But  to  return  tc 
your  position.  Allow  the  President  to  invade  a  neighboring  natioi 
whenever  he  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  repel  an  invasion,  and  yor 
allow  him  to  do  so  whenever  he  may  choose  to  say  he  deems  it  ne- 
cessary for  such  purpose,  and  you  allow  him  to  make  war  at  pleasure, 
Study  to  see  if  you  can  fix  any  limit  to  his  power  in  this  respect 
after  having  given  him  so  much  as  you  propose.  If  to-day  he  should 
choose  to  say  ne  thinks  it  necessary  to  invade  Canada  to  prevent  the 
British  from  invading  us,  how  could  you  stop  him  T  You  may  say  tc 
him,  ^'I  see  no  probability  of  the  British  invading  us'';  but  he  will 
sayto  you,  "  Be  silent:  I  see  it,  if  you  don'f 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving  the  war-making  power  tc 
Congress  was  dictated,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following  reasons; 
Kings  had  always  been  involving  and  impoverishing  their  people  ii 
wars,  pretending  generidly,  if  not  always,  that  the  good  of  the  people 
was  the  object.  This  our  convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op 
pressive  of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  they  resolved  to  so  frame 
the  Constitution  that  no  one  man  snould  hold  the  power  of  bringing 
this  oppression  upon  us.  But  your  view  destroys  the  whole  matter, 
and  places  our  President  where  kings  have  always  stood.  Write 
soon  again.  Yours  tnOy, 

A.  Lincoln. 


February  20,  1848. —  Lettbb  to  U.  P.  Lindeb. 

Washington,  February  20, 1848. 

U.  F.  Linder:  ...  In  law,  it  is  good  x>olicy  to  nevei 
plead  what  you  need  not,  lest  you  oblige  yourself  to  prove  whal 
you  cannot  Reflect  on  this  well  before  you  proceed.  The  appli 
cation  I  mean  to  make  of  this  rule  is  that  you  should  simply  gc 
for  General  Taylor,  because  you  can  take  some  Democrats  and  lose 
no  Whigs ;  but  if  you  go  also  for  Mr.  Polk,  on  the  origin  and  mode 
of  prosecuting  the  war,  you  ¥riU  still  take  some  Democrats,  but  yor 
will  lose  more  Whigs;  so  that  in  the  sum  of  the  operation,  jrou  wil 
be  the  loser.  This  is  at  least  my  opinion;  and  if  you  will  lool 
around,  I  doubt  if  you  do  not  discover  such  to  be  the  fact  amon^j 
your  own  neighbors.  Further  than  this :  by  justi^ng  Mr.  Polk'j 
mode  of  prosecuting  the  war,  you  put  yourself  in  opx)osition  tc 
General  Taylor  himself,  for  we  all  know  he  has  declared  for,  and  ir 
fact  originated,  the  defensive  line  of  x>olicy. 
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March  9,  1848. — Report  in  the  United  States 
House  op  Representatives. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post 
Beads,  made  tne  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post  Roads,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  entitled 
^'  An  Act  authorizing  Postmasters  at  county  seats  of  justice  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  for  newspapers  and  periodicals,  to  be  paid 
through  the  a^ncj  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  for  other 
pmposes,"  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Tne  committee  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  general  wish  per- 
vades the  community  at  large,  that  some  such  facility  as  the  pro- 
posed measure  should  be  granted  by  express  law,  for  subscribing, 
through  the  agencjr  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  to  newspapers 
and  periodicals  which  diffuse  daily,  weekly,  or  monuily  intelhgence 
of  passing  events.  Compliance  with  this  ^neral  wish  is  deemed 
to  De  in  accordance  with  our  republican  institutions,  which  can 
be  best  sustained  by  the  diffusion  of  knowled^  and  the  due  en- 
couragement of  a  universal,  national  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discus- 
sion of  public  events  through  the  medium  of  the  public  press. 
The  committee,  however,  has  not  been  insensible  to  its  duty  of 
guarding  the  Post-Office  Department  against  injurious  sacrifices 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  whereby  its  ordinary  efficacy 
might  be  impaired  or  embarrasseo.  it  has  therefore  been  a  subject 
of  much  consideration;  but  it  is  now  confidently  hoi)ed  that  the 
biU  herewith  submitted  effectually  obviates  all  objections  which 
might  exist  with  regard  to  a  less  matured  proposition. 

The  committee  learaed,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  Fost-Office  Depart- 
ment, in  view  of  meeting  the  general  wish  on  this  subject,  made  the 
experiment  through  one  of  its  own  internal  regulations,  when  the 
new  postage  system  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  July,  1845, 
and  that  it  was  continued  until  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1847. 
But  this  experiment,  for  reasons  hereafter  stated,  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  it  was  discontinued  by  order  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
As  far  as  the  committee  can  at  present  ascertain,  the  following 
seem  to  have  been  the  principal  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  in  this 
experiment : 

(1)  The  legal  responsibility  of  postmasters  receiving  newspaper 
subscriptions,  or  of  their  sureties,  was  not  defined. 

(2)  Tne  authority  was  open  to  all  postmasters  instead  of  being 
limited  to  those  of  specific  offices. 

(3)  The  consequence  of  this  extension  of  authority  was  that,  in 
innumerable  instances,  the  monev,  without  the  previous  knowledge 
or  control  of  the  officers  of  the  department  who  are  responsible  for 
the  good  management  of  its  finances,  was  deposited  in  offices  where 
it  was  improper  such  funds  should  be  placed ;  and  the  repayment 
was  ordered,  not  by  the  financial  officers,  but  by  the  postmasters, 
at  points  where  it  was  inconvenient  to  the  department  so  to  disburse 
its  funds. 
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(4)  The  inconvenience  of  accumulating  uncertain  and  fluctuating 
sums  at  small  offices  was  felt  seriously  in  consequent  overpayment 
to  contractors  on  their  (quarterly  collecting  orders ;  and,  in  case  of 
private  mail  routes,  in  litigation  concerning  the  misapplication  of 
such  funds  to  the  special  service  of  supplying  mails. 

(5)  The  accumulation  of  such  funds  on  draft  offices  could  not  be 
known  to  the  financial  clerks  of  the  department  in  time  to  control  it, 
and  too  often  this  rendered  uncertain  all  their  calculations  of  funds 
ill  hand. 

(6)  The  orders  of  payment  were  for  the  most  part  issued  upon 
the  principal  offices,  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, etc.,  where  the  large  offices  of  publishers  are  located,  causing 
an  illimitable  and  uncontrollable  drain  of  the  department  funds 
from  those  points  where  it  was  essential  to  husband  them  for  its 
own  regular  disbursements.  In  Philadelphia  alone  this  drain  aver- 
aged $^)00  per  quarter ;  and  in  other  cities  of  the  seaboard  it  was 
proportionate. 

(7)  The  embarrassment  of  the  department  was  increased  bv  the 
illimitable,  uncontrollable,  and  irresponsible  scattering  of  its  runds 
from  concentrated  points  suitable  tor  its  distributions,  to  remote, 
unsafe,  and  inconvenient  offices,  where  they  could  not  be  again 
made  available  till  collected  bv  E^)ecial  affents.  or  were  transferred 
at  considerable  expense  into  tne  principfu  disoursing  offices  a^n. 

(8)  There  was  a  vast  increase  of  duties  thrown  upon  the  limited 
force  before  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  of  tne  department; 
and  from  the  delay  of  obtaining  vouchers  impediments  arose  to  the 
speedy  settlement  of  accounts  with  present  or  retired  postmasters, 
causing  postponements  which  endangered  the  liability  of  sureties 
under  uie  act  of  limitations,  and  causing  much  danger  of  an  increase 
of  such  cases. 

•  (9)  The  most  responsible  postmasters  (at  the  large  offices)  were 
ordered  b^  the  least  responsiole  (at  small  offices)  to  make  payments 
upon  their  vouchers,  without  having  the  means  of  ascertaining 
wnether  these  voucners  were  genuine  or  forged,  or  if  genuine, 
whether  the  signers  were  in  or  out  of  office,  or  solvent  or  defaulters. 

(10)  The  transaction  of  this  business  for  subscribers  and  publish- 
ers at  the  public  expense,  and  the  embarrassment,  inconvenience, 
and  delay  of  the  department's  own  business  occasioned  by  it,  were 
not  justined  by  any  sufficient  remuneration  of  revenue  to  sustain 
the  department,  as  required  in  every  other  respect  with  regard  to 
its  agency. 

The  committee,  in  view  of  these  objections,  has  been  solicitous  to 
frame  a  bill  which  would  not  be  obnoxious  to  them  in  principle  or 
in  practical  effect. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  by  limiting  the  offices  for  receiv- 
ing subscriptions  to  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  number  authorized 
by  the  experiment  already  tried,  and  designating  the  county  seat  in 
each  county  for  the  purpose,  the  control  of  the  department  will  be 
rendered  satisfactory ;  particularly  as  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Auditor,  who  is  the  officer  required  by  law  to  check  the  accounts,  to 
approve  or  disapprove  of  the  deposits,  and  to  sanction  not  only  the 
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payment,  but  to  point  out  the  place  of  payment  If  these  payments 
should  cause  a  drain  on  the  principal  offices  of  the  seaboard,  it  will 
.be  compensated  by  the  accumulation  of  funds  at  county  seats,  where 
the  contractors  on  those  routes  can  be  paid  to  that  extent  by  the  de- 

Eartment's  drafts,  with  more  local  convenience  to  themselves  than 
y  drafts  on  the  seaboard  offices. 

The  legal  responsibility  for  these  deposits  is  defined,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  funds  at  the  point  of  deposit,  and  the  repayment  at 
points  drawn  upon,  beinff  known  to  and  controlled  by  the  Auditor, 
will  not  occasion  any  su<m  embarrassments  as  were  before  felt ;  the 
record  kept  by  the  Auditor  on  the  passing  of  the  certificates  through 
his  hands  will  enable  him  to  settle  accounts  without  the  delay  occa- 
sioned by  vouchers  being  withheld;  all  doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to 
the  genumeness  of  certificates,  or  the  propriety  of  their  issue,  will  be 
removed  by  the  Auditor's  examination  and  approval ;  and  there  can 
be  no  risk  of  loss  of  funds  by  transmission,  as  the  certificate  will 
not  be  payable  till  sanctioned  by  the  Auditor,  and  after  his  sanction 
the  payor  need  not  pay  it  unless  it  is  presented  by  the  publisher  or 
his  known  derk  or  agent. 

The  main  principle  of  equivalent  for  the  agency  of  the  depart- 
ment is  secured  by  the  postoge  required  to  be  paid  upon  the  trans- 
mission of  the  certificates,  augmenting  adequately  the  post-office 
revenue. 

The  committee,  conceiving  that  in  this  report  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject  have  been  fully  and  fairly  stated,  and  that  these  diffi- 
culties have  been  obviated  by  the  plan  proposed  in  the  accompany- 
ing bill,  and  believing  that  the  measure  will  satisfactorily  meet  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  community,  beg  leave 
to  recommend  its  adoption. 


March  9, 1848. — Report  in  the  United  States 
House  op  Representatives. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post 
Boads,  made  tne  following  report : 

The  C!ommittee  on  the  Pos^Office  and  Post  Boads,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  petition  of  H.  M.  Barney,  postmaster  at  6rimfield,  Peo- 
ria County,  Illinois,  report :  That  they  have  been  satisfied  by  evi- 
dence, that  on  the  15th  of  December,  1847,  said  petitioner  had  his 
store,  with  some  fifteen  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  together 
with  all  the  papers  of  the  post-office,  entirely  destroyed  by  fire ;  and 
that  the  specie  funds  of  tne  office  were  melted  down,  partially  lost 
and  partially  destroyed ;  that  his  large  individual  loss  entirely  pre-  ^ 
eludes  the  idea  of  embezzlement;  that  the  balances  due  the  depart- ' 
ment  of  former  quarters  had  been  only  about  twenty-five  dollars ; 
and  that  owing  to  the  destruction  of  papers,  the  exact  amount  due 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1§47,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
They  therefore  report  a  joint  resolution,  releasing  said  petitioner 
from  paying  anything  for  the  quarter  Last  mentioned. 
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March  24,  1848. — Letter  to  David  Lincoln. 

Washington,  March  24,  1848. 
Mr.  David  Lincoln. 

Dear  8ir :  Your  very  worthy  representative,  Gtov.  McDowell,  has 
^ven  me  yoar  name  and  address,  and  as  my  father  was  bom  in 
Kockingham,  from  whence  his  father,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated 
to  Kentucky  about  the  year  1782, 1  have  concluded  to  address  you 
to  ascertain  whether  we  are  not  of  the  same  family.  I  shall  be 
much  obliged  if  you  will  write  me.  telling  me  whether  you  in  any 
way  know  anything  of  my  grandf atner,  what  relation  you  are  to  him, 
and  so  on.  Also,  if  yoM  know  where  your  family  came  from  when 
they  settled  in  Virginia,  tracing  them  back  as  far  as  your  knowledge 
extends.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 


March  29,  1848.— Remarks  in  the  Unfted  States 
House  op  Representatives. 

The  bill  for  raising  additional  military  force  for  limited  time,  etc., 
was  reported  from  Committee  on  Judiciary;  similar  bills  had  been 
reported  from  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Military  Committee. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  if  there  was  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  pass  the  bill  now  he  shoifld  be  glad  to  have  it  done — con- 
curring, as  he  did  generally,  with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Johnson]  that  the  pos^nement  might  jeopard  the  safety  of 
the  proposition.  If,  however,  a  reference  was  to  be  made,  he  wished 
to  make  a  very  few  remarks  in  relation  to  the  several  subjects  desired 
by  the  gentlemen  to  be  embraced  in  amendments  to  the  ninth  section 
or  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  first  amendment  de- 
sired by  members  of  this  House  had  ror  its  only  object  to  give  bounty 
lands  to  such  persons  as  had  served  for  a  time  as  privates,  but  had 
never  been  discharged  as  such,  because  promotea  to  ofSce.  That 
subject,  and  no  other,  was  embraced  in  this  bill.  There  were  some 
others  who  desired,  while  they  were  legislating  on  this  subject  that 
they  should  also  give  bounty  lands  to  the  volunteers  of  the  War  of 
1812.  His  friend  from  Maryland  said  there  were  no  such  men.  He 
[Mr.  L.]  did  not  say  there  were  many,  but  he  was  verv  confident 
there  were  some.  His  friend  from  Kentucky  near  him  [Mr.  Gaines] 
told  him  he  himself  was  one. 

There  was  still  another  proposition  touching  this  matter ;  that 
was,  that  persons  entitled  to  bounty  land  should  by  law  be  entitled 
to  locate  tnese  lands  in  parcels,  and  not  be  required  to  locate  them 
in  one  body,  as  was  provided  by  the  existing  law. 

Now  he  had  carefully  ditiwn  up  a  bill  embracing  these  three  sepa- 
rate propositions,  which  he  intended  to  propose  as  a  substitute  for 
all  these  bills  in  the  House,  or  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  at  some  suitable  time.  If  there  was  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  act  at  once  on  this  separate  proposition. 
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he  repeated  that,  with  the  gentlemen  from  Arkansas,  he  should  pre- 
fer it  lest  they  snould  lose  all.  But  if  there  was  to  be  a  reference, 
he  desired  to  introduce  his  bill  embracing  the  three  propositions, 
thus  enabling  the  C!ommittee  and  the  House  to  act  at  the  same  time, 
whether  favorably  or  unfavorably,  upon  all.  He  inquired  whether 
an  amendment  was  now  in  order. 
The  Speaker  replied  in  the  negative. 


April  2,  1848. —  Letter  to  David  Lincoln. 

'  Washington,  April  2, 1848. 

Dear  Sir :  Last  evening  I  was  much  gratified  by  receiving  and 
reading  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  March.  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  your  uncle  Abraham  and  my  grandfather  was  tne  same 
man.  His  family  did  reside  in  Washington  County.  Kentucky^  just 
as  you  say  you  found  them  in  1801  or  1802.  The  oldest  son,  iJncle 
Mordecai,  near  twenty  years  ago  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Han- 
cock County^  Illinois,  where  witnin  a  year  or  two  afterward  he  died, 
and  where  his  surviving  children  now  live.  His  two  sons  there  now 
are  Abraham  and  Mordecai ;  and  their  post-office  is  '^  La  Harpe." 
Uncle  Josiah,  farther  back  than  my  recollection,  went  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Blue  River  in  Indiana.  I  nave  not  heard  from  him  in  a 
great  many  years,  and  whether  he  is.  still  living  I  cannot  say.  My 
recoUection  of  what  I  have  heard  is  that  he  has  several  daughters 
and  only  one  son,  Thomas  —  theirpost-office  is  "Coryden,  Harrison 
County,  Indiana."  My  father,  Thomas,  is  still  living,  in  Coles 
County.  Illinois,  being  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age  —  his 
post-office  is  "Charleston,  Coles  County,  Illinois" — I  am  his  only 
child.  I  am  now  in  my  fortieth  year:  and  I  live  in  Springfield, 
Sangamon  County,  Illinois.  This  is  tne  outline  of  my  grandfa- 
ther's family  in  tne  West. 

I  think  my  father  has  told  me  that  grandfather  had  four  brothers 
—  Isaac,  Jacob,  John,  and  Thomas.  Is  that  correct?  And  which 
of  them  was  your  father  ?  Are  any  of  them  alive  1  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Isaac  resided  on  Watauga,  near  a  point  where  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee join ;  and  that  he  has  been  dead  more  than  twenty,  perhaps 
thirty,  years ;  also  that  Thomas  removed  to  Kentucky,  near  Lexing- 
ton, where  he  died  a  good  while  ago. 

What  was  your  grandfather's  Christian  name!  Was  he  not  a 
Quaker  t  About  what  time  did  he  emigrate  from  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  to  Virginia  f  Do  you  know  anything  of  your  family 
(or  rather  I  may  now  say  our  family),  farther  back  than  your 
grandfather  ? 

If  it  be  not  too  much  trouble  to  you,  I  shall  be  much  pleased  to 
hear  from  you  again.  Be  assured  t  will  call  on  you,  should  any- 
thing ever  bring  me  near  you.  I  shall  give  your  respects  to  Gov- 
ernor McDowell  as  you  desire.    Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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April  30,  1848.— Letter  to  E.  B.  Washbubne. 

Washington,  April  30, 1ft 

Dear  Washbume :  I  have  this  moment  received  your  very  short  1 
note  asking  me  if  old  Taylor  is  to  be  used  up,  and  who  will  be  the 
□ominee.     My  hope  of  Taylor's  nomination  is  as  high — a  little 
higher  than  it  was  when  you  left.    Still,  the  case  is  by  no  means 
out  of  doubt.    Mr.  Clay's  letter  has  not  advanced  his  interests  any 
here.     Several  who  were  against  Taylor,  but  not  for  anybody  par- 
ticularly, before,  are  since  taking  ground,  some  for  Scott  and  some 
for  McLean.     Who  will  be  nominated  neither  I  nor  any  one  else 
can  teU.     Now,  let  me  pray  to  you  in  turn.     My  prayer  is  that  you  ■ 
let  nothing  discourage  or  baffle  you,  but  that,  in  spite  of  every  difft- J 
culty,  you  send  us  a  good  Taylor  delegate  from  your  circuit,    Makafl 
Baker,  who  is  now  with  you,  I  suppose,  help  about  it.    He  ie  a  good  I 
hand  to  raise  a  breeze.  " 

General  Ashley,  in  the  Senate   from  Arkansas,  died  yesterday. 
Nothing  else  new  beyond  what  you  nee  in  the  papers. 

Tours  truly.  A,  LINCOLN. 


April  30,  1848. —  Letter  to  Archibald  Williams. 

Wasuinqton,  April  30,  1848. 

Dear  Williams :  I  have  not  seen  in  the  papers  any  evidence  of  a  I 
movement  to  send  a  delegate  from  your  circuit  to  the  June  conven- 
tion.   I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  it  all-important  that  a  delegate 
should  be  sent.     Mr.  Clay's  chance  for  an  election  is  just  no  chance 
at  aU.     He  might  get  New  York,  and  that  would  have  elected  in 
1844,  but  it  will  not  now,  because  he  must  now,  at  the  least,  lose 
Tennessee,  which  he  had  then,  and  in  addition  the  fifteen  new  votes 
of  Florida.  Texas,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,     I  know  our  good  friend 
Browning  is  a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  I  therefore  fear  he  ia   ] 
favoring  bis  nomination.    If  he  is,  B&k  aim  to  discard  feeling,  and 
try  if  be  can  possibly,  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  count  the  votes  n 
cessary  to  elect  him. 

In  ray  judgment  wecan  elect  nobodybutGeneral  Taylor:  and  we  j 
cannot  elect  uim  without  a  nomination.  Therefore  don't  fail  to  send  | 
a  delegate.  Tour  friend  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


May  11,  1848. —  Remarks  in  the  United  States 
HorsE  OF  Rephesentath'es. 

A  bill  for  the  admission  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union  had  beenl 
passed.  I 

Mr.  Lincoln  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  I 
passed.  He  stated  to  the  House  that  he  had  made  this  motion  tor  \ 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  in  rela- 
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tion  to  a  point  raised  in  the  coarse  of  the  debate  on  this  bill,  which 
he  wonld  now  proceed  to  make  if  in  order.  The  point  in  the  case 
to  which  he  referred  arose  on  the  amendment  that  was  submitted 
by  the  gentleman  froi9  Vermont  [Mr.  Collamer]  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  which  was  afterward  re- 
newed in  the  House,  in  relation  to  the  question  whether  the  reserved 
sections,  which,  by  some  bills  heretofore  passed,  by  which  an  appro- 
priation of  land  had  been  made  to  Wisconsin^  had  been  enhanced  in 
vidne,  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands. 
The  <}uestion  of  the  reduction  in  value  of  tnose  sections  was  to  him 
at  this  time  a  matter  very  nearly  of  indifference.  He  was  inclined 
to  desire  that  Wisconsin  should  be  obliged  by  having  it  reduced. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  C.  B.  Smith],  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  yesterday  associated  that  question 
with  the  general  question,  which  is  now  to  some  extent  agitated  in 
Congress,  of  making  appropriations  of  alternate  sections  of  land  to 
aid  the  States  in  making  internal  improvements,  and  enhancing  the 
price  of  the  sections  reserved;  and  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  took 
ground  against  that  policy.  He  did  not  make  any  special  argument 
m  favor  of  Wisconsm,  but  he  took  around  generally  against  the 
policy  of  giving  alternate  sections  of  land,  and  enhancing  the  price 
of  the  reserved  sections.  Now  he  [Mr.  Lincoln]  did  not  at  thicrtime 
take  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  make  an  ar^ment 
on  the  general  subject.  He  rose  simply  to  protest  a^inst  the  doc- 
trine which  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  had  avowed  in  the  course  of 
what  he  [Mr.  Lincoln]  could  not  but  consider  an  unsound  argument. 

It  mignt,  however,  be  true,  for  anything  he  knew,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  might  convince  him  that  his  argument  was  sound ; 
but  he  [Mr.  Lincoln]  feared  that  gentleman  would  not  be  able  to 
convince  a  majority  m  Congress  that  it  was  sound.  It  was  true  the 
question  appeared  in  a  different  aspect  to  persons  inconsequence  of 
a  difference  in  the  point  from  which  they  looked  at  it.  It  did  not 
look  to  persons  residing  east  of  the  mountains  as  it  did  to  those  who 
lived  among  the  public  lands.  But,  for  his  part,  he  would  state  that 
if  Congress  would  make  a  donation  of  alternate  sections  of  public 
land  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements  in  his  State,  and  for- 
bid the  reserved  sections  being  sold  at  $1.25,  he  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  appropriation  made;  though  he  should  prefer  it  if  the  reserved 
sections  were  not  enhanced  in  price.  He  repeated,  he  should  be  glad 
to  have  such  appropriations  made,  even  though  the  reserved  sections 
should  be  enhanced  in  price.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
concurring  in  any  intimation  that  they  would  refuse  to  receive  such 
ail  appropriation  of  alternate  sections  of  land  because  a  condition 
enhancing  the  price  of  the  reserved  sections  should  be  attached 
thereto.  He  believed  his  position  would  now  be  understood ;  if  not, 
he  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to  make  himself  understood. 

But,  before  he  took  his  seat  he  would  remark  that  the  Senate 
during  the  present  session  had  passed  a  bill  making  appropriations 
of  land  on  that  principle  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  in  which  he  re- 
sided— the  State  of  Illinois.  The  alternate  sections  were  to  be  given 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  roads,  and  the  reserved  sections  were 
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to  \h^  iMilmiuHMl  in  vhIiu'  in  iH)ns«\)iionce.  When  that  biU  came  here 
for  flit'  notion  of  this  Housf — it  had  l>een  received,  and  was  now  be- 
foiv  tho  ( -oniniittiH'  on  Public  l^aiuls — he  desired  mneh  to  see  it 


whoNtMntorcNt  nu^ht  Ih«  loss  than  that  which  he  felt,  should  propose 
a  rotluotion  of  the  nriro  of  tho  rt\<(*rviHl  stH'tions  to  $1.25,  he  should 
bo  niufh  obli^ul;  but  ho  did  not  think  it  would  be  well  for  those 
wlio  onnio  frtun  tht^  rnvtiitn  of  tJio  Union  in  which  the  lands  lav  to 
do  HO.  Ho  wiNhtHl  it,  thon.  to  U'  undorst^Kxl  that  he  did  not  join  in 
tho  warfaro  a^iiuHt  tho  priuoiplo  whioh  had  engaged  the  minds  of 
Minio  nioniborH  i>f  (Vui^n^ss  who  won'  favorable  to  the  improvements 
in  tlio  woHtorn  oount.ry. 

Thorti  wan  a  jftKnl  dwil  t»f  foriv,  ho  adniittcHl,  in  what  fell  from  the 
ohainnan  of  tho  (\>inniittcv  on  Torritorios.  It  might  be  that  there 
waH  no  |»r(H*iHo  juNtioo  in  raiMingtho  priooof  the  re8er\'ed  sections  to 
i|rJ.ri()  por  aoiv.  it  nii^ht  Ih«  |a>tiH'r  flmt  tho  prioe  should  be  enhanced 
to  honio  oxtont,  tluuigh  not  to  uoublo  tho  usual  price;  bat  he  should 
bo  ^^lad  t«»  havo  Huoh  an  appropriatitui  with  tho  reserved  sections  at 
iHl-'.rH)j  ho  hlitinld  bo  Itottor  nloasiHl  to  liavo  tho  price  of  those  sections 
at  Hontothin)^  lohn ;  and  ho  nIiouKI  Ih'  still  Wttor  pleased  to  have  them 
witliout  any  ohiiauooniont  at  all. 

Tlioro  vvari  «>iio  |uirtion  of  t lio  ar^uniont  of  the  ^ntleman  from 
Intliana,  tho  ohairuiau  of  tho  ('oniniittiHMUl  Torritones  [Mr.  Smith]^ 
whh'h  ht^  wibhod  to  tako  tiooahion  to  May  that  ho  did  not  view  as  un- 
biiiintl.  Ilo  alhidod  to  tho  ntaloniont  that  tho  General  Oovemment 
witb  intoi'ohtoil  in  thobo  intoinal  improvoniontsboingmade, inasmuch 
His  thry  iuoroHbiMl  tho  \aluo  of  tho  lauds  that  won'  unsold,  and  they 
tiualtlnl  tho  g«ivorhnioht  tt»  hrll  tho  lands  whioh  could  not  be  sold 
without  thoih.     Thub,  thou,  tho  gti\orunioiit  gaintnl  by  internal  im- 

^l^ovonuMltb  ab  woll  ab  hy  tho  irouoral  ^mhI  whioh  tho  pei>ple  derived 
I'liui  thoui,uud  it  hii^hl  ho,  lhorofon\  that  tho  lands  should  not  be 
bold  f(U*  UMii'o  than  i\.*^\  iubtoati  of  tho  prioo  boing  doubled.  He, 
h«twovor,  luoivly  uiouluiuod  thib  iu  paNMiug,  for  hoonlyn)se  testate, 
an  tlio  |iriho.i|ilo  of  gi\  \\\u  thobo  huuU  for  tho  puriH^st^s  which  he  had 
hh  iitioiiod  hu«l  lioou  laid  hold  of  and  oousidonHl  favorably,  and  as 
liici'i;  woro  b«Muo  gohtlohuni  v^ ho  had  ooustitutionid  st^ruples  about 
LMvihg  luohoy  for  thobn  luirtihahrb  \0u»  wouhl  not  hesitate  to  give 
Iinul,  that  ho  wab  not  williu|jf  to  ha\o  it  uutioi*st(HHl  that  he  was  one 
of  thobt*  who  uuido  war  agaiubt  thai  priuoiplo.  This  was  all  he  de- 
>\i'vi{  to  bay,  auti  having aoooni|tlinhod  thoobj(H*t  with  which  he  rose, 
iif  witlhlrow  hib  motion  to  rooonstdor. 


May  21,  1848.— LK'tTKU  to  Rkv.  •].  M.  Pkck. 

Washington,  May  21,  1848. 
|{i:\ .  .1.  M.  I'KrK. 

/>M/r  Sir:  i  h\  last  (*voning  I  n»ceived  a  copy  of  the  **  Belleville  Ad- 
vot'iito,"  wit  h  t  Ih»  appoamniH.'  of  having  been  sent  by  a  private  hand^ 
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and  inasmuch  as  it  contained  your  oration  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebrating  of  tiie  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  and  is  post-marked  at  Rock 
Springy  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  to  you  I  am  indebted  for  this 
courtesy. 

I  own  that  finding  in  the  oration  a  labored  justification  of  the 
administration  on  the  origin  of  the  Mexican  war  disappointed  me, 
because  it  is  the  first  eflFort  of  the  kind  I  have  known  made  by  one 
appearing  to  me  to  be  intelligent,  right-minded,  and  impartial.  It 
is  this  d£appointment  that  prompts  me  to  address  you  briefly  on 
the  subject.  I  do  not  propose  any  extended  review.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  facts — brief  exhioition  of  facts.  I  presume  it  is  correct  so 
far  as  it  ^oes ;  but  it  is  so  brief  as  to  exclude  some  facts  quite  as 
material  in  my  judgment  to  a  just  conclusion  as  any  it  includes. 
For  instance,  you  say,  "  Paredes  came  into  power  the  laSt  of  Decem- 
ber, 1845,  and  from  tnat  moment  all  hopes  of  avoiding  war  by  nego- 
tiation vanished.''  A  little  further  on,  referring  to  this  and  other 
preceding  statements,  you  say.  ''All  this  transpired  three  months 
before  General  Taylor  marched  across  the  desert  of  Nueces.''  These 
two  statements  are  substantially  correct;  and  you  evidently  intend 
to  have  it  inferred  that  General  Taylor  was  sent  across  the  aesert  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  all  hopes  of  peace,  in  the  overthrow 
of  Herara  by  Paredes.  Is  not  that  the  inference  you  intend!  If 
so,  the  material  fact  you  have  excluded  is  that  General  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  desert  on  the  13th  of  January,  1846,  and  be- 
fore the  news  of  Herara's  fall  reached  Washington — before  the 
administration  which  gave  the  order  had  any  knomedge  that  Herara 
had  fallen.  Does  not  this  fact  cut  up  your  inference  by  the  roots  f 
Must  you  not  find  some  other  excuse  for  that  order,  or  give  up  the 
case  ?    All  that  part  of  the  three  months  you  speak  of  wiich  trans- 

Eired  after  the  13th  of  January,  was  expended  in  the  orders  going 
rom  Washington  to  General  Taylor,  in  his  preparations  for  the 
march,  and  in  the  actual  march  across  the  desert,  and  not  in  the 
President's  waiting  to  hear  the  knell  of  peace  in  the  fall  of  Herara, 
or  for  any  other  ooiect.  All  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  docu- 
ments you  seem  to  have  used. 

One  other  thing.  Although  you  say  at  one  point  "  I  shall  briefly 
exhibit  facts,  and  leave  each  person  to  perceive  the  just  application 
of  the  principles  already  laid  down  to  the  case  in  hand,"  you  very 
soon  get  to  making  applications  yourself, — in  one  instance  as  fol- 
lows :  "  In  view  of  all  tne  facts,  the  conviction  to  my  mind  is  irre- 
sistible that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  committed  no 
aggression  on  Mexico."  Not  in  view  of  aU  the  facts.  There  are 
facts  which  you  have  kept  out  of  view.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  United 
States  army  in  marching  to  the  Rio  Grande  marched  into  a  peace- 
ful Mexican  settlement,  and  frightened  the  inhabitants  away  from 
their  homes  and  their  growing  crops.  It  is  a  fact  that  Fort  Brown, 
opposite  Matamoras,  was  built  by  that  army  within  a  Mexican  cot- 
ton-field, on  which  at  the  time  the  army  reached  it  a  young  cotton 
crop  was  growing,  and  which  crop  was  wholly  destroyed  and  the 
field  itself  greatly  and  permanently  iniured  oy  itches,  embank- 
ments, and  the  Hkc.    It  is  a  fact  that  wnen  the  Mexicans  captured 
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Captain  Tharnton  and  bis  command,  they  found  and  captured  them 
within  another  Mexican  field. 

Now  I  wish  to  bring  these  facts  to  your  notice,  and  to  ascertain 
what  is  the  result  of  your  reflections  upon  them.  If  yon  deny  that 
they  are  facts,  I  think  I  can  furnish  proof  which  shall  convince  you 
that  you  are  mistaken.  If  you  admit  that  they  are  facts,  then  I 
shall  be  obliged  for  a  reference  to  any  law  of  language,  law  of  States, 
law  of  nations,  law  of  morals,  law  of  religions,  any  law.  human  or 
divine,  in  which  an  authority  can  be  found  for  saying  those  facts 
constitute  "no  aggression." 

Possibly  you  consider  those  acts  too  small  for  notice.  Would  you 
ventore  to  so  consider  them  had  they  been  committed  by  any  nation 
on  earth  against  the  humblest  of  our  people  1  I  know  you  would  not. 
Then  I  ask,  Is  the  precept  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  | 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them"  obsolete  T  of  no  force!  of  no  ap- 
plication t 

I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  can  find  leisure  to  write  me. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


June  12,  1848. — Letter  to  Archibald  Williams. 

Washington,  June  12,  1848. 

Dear  Williams ;  On  my  return  from  Philadelphia,  where  1  had 
been  attending  the  nomination  of  "  Old  Eongh,"  I  found  your  letter 
in  a  mass  of  others  which  had  accumulated  in  my  absence.  By 
many,  and  often.  It  had  been  said  they  would  not  abide  the  nomina- 
tion of  Taylor ;  but  since  the  deed  baa  been  done,  they  are  fast  fall- 
ing in,  and  in  my  opiniou  we  shall  have  a  most  overwhelming, 
glorious  triumph.  One  unmistakable  sign  is  that  all  the  odds  and 
ends  are  with  us — Barnburners,  Native  Americans,  Tyler  men,  dis- 
apixtiuted  office-seeking  Locofocos,  and  the  Lord  knovrs  what.  This 
is  important,  if  in  nothing  else,  in  showing  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  Some  of  the  sanguine  men  have  set  down  all  the  States  aa 
certain  for  Taylor  but  Illinois,  and  it  as  doubtful.  Cannot  some- 
thing be  done  even  in  Illinois  t  TayloHs  nomination  takes  the  Lo- 
cos on  the  blind  side.  It  turns  the  war  thunder  against  them.  The 
war  is  now  to  them  the  gallows  of  Haman,  which  they  built  for  us, 
and  on  which  they  are  doomed  to  be  hanged  themselves. 

Bzcuse  this  short  letter.  I  have  so  many  to  write  that  I  cannot 
devote  much  time  to  auy  one.     Tours,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


June  20,  1848. — Speech  dj  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  on  the 
Civil  and  Diplomatic  Appropriatiou  Bill: 

Mr.  Chairmtm :  I  wish  at  all  times  in  no  way  to  practise  any 
fraud  upon  the  House  or  the  committee,  and  I  also  desire  to  do 
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nothing  which  may  be  very  disagreeable  to  any  of  the  members.  I 
therefore  state  in  advance  that  my  object  in  taking  the  floor  is 
to  make  a  speech  on  the  general  suoject  of  internal  improvements } 
and  if  I  am  oat  of  order  in  doing  so,  I  give  the  chair  an  oppor- 
tunity of  so  deciding,  and  I  will  take  m^^  seat. 

The  Chair:  I  will  not  undertake  to  anticipate  what  the  gentle- 
man may  say  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements.  He  will, 
therefore,  proceed  in  his  remarks,  and  if  any  question  of  order 
shall  be  made,  the  chair  will  then  decide  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln :  At  an  early  day  of  this  session  the  President  sent 
us  what  mav  properly  be  called  an  internal  improvement  veto 
message.  Tne  late  Democratic  convention,  which  sat  at  Baltimore, 
and  which  nominated  General  Cass  for  the  presidency,  adopted  a 
set  of  resolutions,  now  called  the  Democratic  platform,  among 
which  is  one  in  these  words: 

That  the  Constitation  does  not  confer  upon  the  General  Government 
the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general  system  of  internal  im- 
provements. 

General  Cass,  in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination,  holds  this 
language : 

I  have  carefully  read  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, laying  down  the  platform  of  our  poUtioal  faith,  and  1  adhere  to 
them  as  finnly  as  I  approve  them  cordially. 

These  things,  taken  together,  show  that  the  question  of  inter- 
nal improvements  is  now  more  distinctly  made — -nas  become  more 
intense — than  at  any  former  period.  The  veto  message  and  the 
Baltimore  resolution  I  understand  to  be,  in  substance,  the  same 
thing;  the  latter  being  the  more  general  statement,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  ampliflcation — the  biS  of  particulars.  While  I  know 
there  are  many  Democrats,  on  this  floor  and  elsewhere,  who  dis- 
approve that  message,  I  understand  that  all  who  shall  vote  for 
Greneral  Cass  will  thereafter  be  counted  as  having  approved  it, — 
as  having  indorsed  all  its  doctrines.  I  suppose  ^,  or  nearly  all, 
the  Democrats  will  vote  for  him.  Many  of  them  will  do  so  not 
because  they  like  his  position  on  this  question,  but  because  they 
prefer  him,  being  wrong  on  this,  to  another  wnom  they  consider 
farther  wrong  on  other  questions.  In  this  way  the  internal  im- 
provement Democrats  are  to  be,  by  a  sort  of  forced  consent,  carried 
over  and  arrayed  against  themselves  on  this  measure  of  policy. 
General  Cass,  once  elected,  will  not  trouble  himself  to  make  a 
constitutional  argument,  or  perhaps  any  argument  at  all,  when  he 
shall  veto  a  river  or  harbor  bill;  he  will  consider  it  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  Democratic  murmurs  to  point  to  Mr.  Polk's  message, 
and  to  the  "  Democratic  Platform.''  Tnis  bein^  the  case,  the  (ques- 
tion of  improvements  is  verging  to  a  final  crisis;  and  the  friends 
of  this  policy  must  now  battle,  and  battle  manfully,  or  surrender 
all.  In  this  view,  humble  as  I  am,  I  wish  to  review,  and  contest 
as  well  as  I  may,  the  general  positions  of  this  veto  message.    When 
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I  6ay  general  positions,  I  moan  to  exclude  from  consideration  so  ' 
much  as  relates  to  the  present  embarrassed  stale  of  the  treasury 
in  consequence  of  the  Mexican  War. 

Those  general  positions  are:  tliat  internal  improvements  ought 
not  to  be  made  by  the  Oeneral  Government — First.  Because  they 
would  overwhelm  the  treasury.  Second.  Because,  while  their  bur- 
deuB  would  be  general,  their  benefits  would  be  local  and  partial,  in- 
volving an  obnoxious  inequalitv ;  and — Third.  Because  they  would 
be  unconstitutional.  Fourth,  fiecause  the  States  may  do  enough  by 
the  levy  and  collection  of  tonnage  duties;  or  if  not — Fifth.  That 
the  Constitution  may  be  amended.  "  Do  nothing  at  all,  lest  you  do 
something  wrong,"  is  the  sum  of  these  positions — is  the  sum  of  this 
message.  And  thisj  with  the  exception  of  what  is  said  about  con- 
stitutionality, applying  as  forcibly  to  what  is  said  about  making  im- 
provements by  State  authority  as  by  the  national  authority;  so 
that  we  must  abandon  the  improvements  of  the  country  altogether, 
by  any  and  every  authority,  or  we  must  resist  and  repudiate  the 
doctrines  of  this  message.     Let  us  attempt  the  latter.  I 

The  first  position  is,  that  a  system  of  internal  improvements  I 
wonld  overwhelm  the  treasury.  That  in  such  a  system  there  is  a  i 
tendency  to  undue  expansion,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Such  tendency 
is  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  A  member  of  Congress  wifi 
prefer  voting  for  a  bill  which  contains  an  appropriation  for  his  dis-  | 
triet,  to  voting  for  one  which  does  not ;  and  when  a  bill  shall  be  ex-  i 
panded  till  every  district  shall  be  provided  for,  that  it  will  be  too 
greatly  expanded  is  obvious.  But  is  this  any  more  true  in  Con- 
press  than  in  a  State  legislature?  U  a  member  of  Congress  must 
have  an  appropriation  for  his  district,  so  a  member  of  a  legislature 
must  have  one  for  his  county.  And  if  one  will  overwhelm  the  na- 
tional treasury,  so  the  other  will  overwhelm  the  State  treasury.  Go 
where  we  wilL  the  difftcultv  is  the  same.  Allow  it  to  drive  us  from 
the  halls  of  Congress,  and  it  will,  just  as  easily,  drive  us  from  the 
State  legislatures.  Let  us,  then,  grapple  with  it,  and  test  its 
strength.  Let  ns,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  ascertain 
whether  there  may  not  be,  in  the  discretion  of  Congress,  a  suf- 
ficient power  to  limit  and  restrain  this  expansive  tendency  within 
reasonable  and  proper  bounds.  The  President  himself  values  the 
evidence  of  the  past.  He  tells  us  that  at  a  certain  point  of  our  his- 
tory more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  had  been  applied  for 
to  make  improvements ;  and  this  he  does  to  prove  that  the  treasury 
would  be  overwhelmed  bv  such  a  system.  Why  did  he  not  tell  us 
how  much  was  granted  1  \Vould  not  that  have  been  better  evidencel 
Let  ns  turn  to  it,  and  see  what  it  proves.  In  the  message  the  Presi- 
dent tells  us  that  "  during  the  four  succeeding  years  embraced  by 
the  administration  of  President  Adams,  the  power  not  only  to  ap- 
propriate money,  but  to  apply  it,  under  the  direction  and  authority 
of  the  General  Government,  as  well  to  the  construction  of  roads  as 
to  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers,  was  fuUy  asserted  and 
exercised." 

This,  then,  was  the  period  of  greatest  enormitv.  These,  if  any, 
must  have  been  the  davs  of  the  two  hundred  mulions.     And  how 
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mnch  do  yoa  suppose  was  really  expended  for  improvements  during 
that  four  years  f  Two  hundred  millions  t  One  hundred  T  Fifty  t 
Tent  Five!  No,  sir;  less  than  two  millions.  As  shown  by  authen- 
tic documents,  the  expenditures  on  improvements  during  1825, 1826, 
1827,  and  1828  amounted  to  one  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars  one  cent. 
These  four  years  were  the  period  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration, 
nearly  and  substantially.  Tnis  fact  shows  that  when  the  power  to 
make  improvements  "  was  fully  asserted  and  exercised,^  the  Con- 
gress did  keep  within  reasonable  limits ;  and  what  has  been  done,  it 
seems  to  me,  can  be  done  again. 

Now  for  the  second  portion  of  the  message— namely,  that  the  bur- 
dens of  improvements  would  be  general,  while  their  benefits  would 
be  local  and  partial,  involving  an  obnoxious  inequality.  That  there 
is  some  de^ee  of  truth  in  this  position,  I  shaU  not  deny.  No  com- 
mercial object  of  government  patronise  can  be  so  exclusively  gen- 
eral as  to  not  be  of  some  pecunar  local  advantage.  The  navy,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  established,  and  is  maintained  at  a  great  annual 
expense,  partly  to  be  ready  for  war  when  war  shall  come,  and  partly 
also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce  on  the 
high  seas.  This  latter  object  is,  for  all  I  can  see,  in  principle  the 
same  as  internal  improvements.  The  driving  a  pirate  from  the  track 
of  commerce  on  the  broad  ocean,  and  the  removing  a  snag  from  its 
more  narrow  path  in  the  Mississippi  River,  cannot,  I  think,  be  dis- 
tinguished in  principle.  Each  is  done  to  save  life  and  property,  and 
for  nothing  else. 

The  navy,  then,  is  the  most  general  in  its  benefits  of  all  this  class 
of  objects ;  and  yet  even  the  nav^  is  of  some  peculiar  advantage  to 
Charleston,  Baltimore^  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  beyond 
what  it  is  to  the  interior  towns  of  Illinois.  The  next  most  general 
object  I  can  think  of  would  be  improvements  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries.  They  touch  thirteen  of  our  States — Penn- 
sylvania. Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
l^sas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  Now 
I  suppose  it  will  not  be  denied  that  these  thirteen  States  are  a  little 
more  interested  in  improvements  on  that  ffreat  river  than  are  the 
remaining  seventeen.  These  instances  of  the  navy  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  show  clearly  that  there  is  something  of  local  advantage 
in  the  most  general  objects.  But  the  converse  is  also  true.  Nothing 
is  so  local  as  to  not  be  of  some  general  benefit.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal.  Considered  apart  from  its  effects, 
it  is  perfectly  local.  Every  inch  of  it  is  within  the  State  of  Illinois. 
That  canal  was  first  opened  for  business  last  April.  In  a  very  few 
days  we  were  all  gratified  to  learn,  among  other  things,  that  sugar 
had  been  carried  from  New  Orleans  through  this  canal  to  Buffalo 
in  New  York.  This  sugar  took  this  route,  doubtless,  because  it  was 
cheaper  than  the  old  route.  Supposing  benefit  of  tne  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  carriage  to  be  shared  between  seller  and  buyer,  the  result 
is  that  the  New  Orleans  merchant  sold  his  sugar  a  little  dearer,  and 
the  people  of  Buffalo  sweetened  their  coffee  a  little  cheaper,  than 
before, — a  benefit  resulting  from  the  canal,  not  to  Illinois,  where  the 
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CEUial  is,  but  to  Louisiana  and  New  York,  where  it  is  not.  In  other 
transactions  Illinois  will,  of  course,  have  her  share,  and  perhaps  the 
larger  share  too,  of  the  benefits  of  the  canal ;  but  this  instance  of  the 
sugai'  clearly  shows  that  the  benefits  of  an  improvement  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  particular  locality  of  the  improvement  itself. 

The  jnst  conclusion  from  all  this  is  that  if  the  nation  refuse  to  . 
make  improvements  of  the  more  general  kind  because  their  benefits  ] 
mav  be  somewhat  local,  a  State  may  for  the  same  reason  refuse  to  ' 
make  an  improvement  of  a  local  kind  because  its  benefits  may  be 
somewhat  general.  A  State  may  well  say  to  the  nation.  "  If  yon  will 
do  nothing  for  me,  I  will  do  nothing  for  you."    Thus  it  is  seen 
that  if  this  argument  of  "inequality"  is  sufficient  anywhere,  it  is 
sufficient  everywhere,  and  puts  an  end  to  improvements  altogether. 
I  hope  and  believe  that  if  both  the  nation  and  the  iStates  would,  in 
good  faith,  in  their  respective  spheres  do  what  they  could  in  the 
way  of  improvements,  what  of  inequality  might  be  produced  in  one 
place  might  be  compensated  in  another,  and  the  sum  of  the  whole 
might  not  be  very  unequal. 

But  suppose,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  degree  of  inequality. 
Inequality  18  certainly  never  to  be  embraced  for  its  own  sake;  but  is 
every  good  thing  to  be  discarded  which  may  be  inseparably  connected 
with  some  degree  of  it  I  If  so,  we  must  discard  all  government. 
This  Capitol  is  built  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  public  benefit; 
but  does  any  oue  doubt  that  it  is  of  some  peculiar  local  advantage  to 
the  property-holders  and  business  people  of  Washington  J  ShaD  we 
remove  it  for  this  reason  T  And  if  so,  where  shall  we  set  it  down, 
and  be  free  from  the  difficulty!  To  make  sure  of  our  object,  shall 
we  locate  it  nowhere,  and  have  Congress  hereafter  to  hold  its  ses- 
sions.as  the  loafer  lodged.  "  in  spots  abouf't  I  make  no  allusion 
to  the  present  President  when  I  say  there  are  few  stronger  cases  in 
this  world  of  "  burden  to  the  manv  and  benefit  to  the  few,"  of  "  in- 
equality," than  the  presidency  itself  is  by  some  thought  to  be.  An 
honest  laborer  digs  coal  at  about  seventy  cents  a  day,  while  the  Presi- 
dent digs  abstractions  at  about  seventy  dollars  a  day.  The  coal  is 
clearly  worth  more  than  the  abstractions,  and  yet  what  a  monstrous 
inequality  in  the  pricesi  Does  the  President,  for  this  reason,  propose 
to  abolish  the  presidency!  He  does  not,  and  he  ought  not.  The  true 
rule,  in  determining  to  embrace  or  reject  anything,  is  not  whether  it 
have  any  evil  in  it,  but  whether  it  have  more  of  evil  than  of  good. 
There  are  few  things  wholly  evil  or  wholly  good.  Almost  every- 
thing, especially  of  government  policy,  is  an  inseparable  compound 
of  the  two;  so  that  our  best  judgment  of  the  preponderance  between 
them  is  continually  demanded,  Outbis  principle  the  President,  his 
friends,  and  the  world  generally  act  on  most  subjects.  Why  not  ap- 
ply it,  then,  upon  this  question!  Why,  as  to  improvements,  magnify 
the  evU.  and  stoutly  refuse  to  see  any  good  in  tnem! 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  third  position  of  the  message — the  consti- 
tutional question — 1  have  not  much  to  say.  Being  the  man  I  am, 
and  speaking  where  I  do,  I  feel  that  in  any  attempt  at  an  original 
constitotionu  argument,  I  should  not  be,  and  ougtit  not  to  be,  lis- 
tened to  patiently.    The  ablest  and  the  best  of  men  have  gone  over 
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the  whole  ground  long  ago.  I  shall  attempt  but  little  more  than  a 
brief  notice  of  what  some  of  them  have  said.  In  relation  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's views,  I  read  from  Mr.  Polk's  veto  message: 

President  Jefferson,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  1806,  recommended  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  wim  a  view  to  apply  an  anticipated  surplus 
in  the  Treasury  ''  to  the  ^reat  purpose*  of  the  pubhc  education,  roads,  rivers, 
canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  public  improvements  as  it  may  be  thought 
proper  to  add  to  the  constitutional  enomeration  of  the  federal  powers '^ }  and 
he  adds:  ''I  suppose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  consent  of  the 
States,  necessary,  because  the  objects  now  recommended  are  not  among 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  to  which  it  permits  the  public 
moneys  to  be  applied.''  In  1825,  he  repeated  in  his  published  letters  the 
opinion  that  no  such  power  has  been  conferred  upon  Congress. 

I  introduce  this  not  to  controvert  just  now  the  constitutional 
opinion,  but  to  show  that,  on  the  question  of  expediency,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's opinion  was  against  the  present  President — that  this  opinion 
of  Mr.  J  efferson,  in  one  branch  at  least,  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Polk 
like  McFingal's  gun — "bears  wide  and  kicks  the  owner  over." 

But  to  the  constitutional  question.  In  1826  Chancellor  Kent  first 
published  his  "  Commentaries"  on  American  law.  He  devoted  a  nor- 
tion  of  one  of  the  lectures  to  the  question  of  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  public  moneys  for  internal  improvements.  He 
mentions  tnat  the  subject  had  never  been  brought  under  judicial 
consideration,  and  proceeds  to  rive  a  brief  summary  of  the  discussion 
it  had  undergone  l^tween  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  government.  He  shows  that  the  legislative  branch  had  usually 
been  for,  and  the  executive  against,  the  power,  till  the  period  of  Mr. 
J.  Q.  Adams's  administration,  at  winch  point  he  considers  the  execu- 
tive influence  as  withdrawn  from  opposition,  and  added  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  power.  In  1844  the  chancellor  published  a  new  edition 
of  his  "  Commentaries,"  in  which  he  adds  some  notes  of  what  had 
transpired  on  the  question  since  1826.  I  have  not  time  to  read  the 
original  text  on  the  notes ;  but  the  whole  may  be  found  on  pace  267, 
and  the  two  or  three  following  pages,  of  the  first  volume  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1844.  As  to  what  Chancellor  Kent  seems  to  consider  the 
sum  of  the  whole,  I  read  from  one  of  the  notes : 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  429-440,  and  again  pp.  519-538,  has  stated  at  large  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  proposition  that  Congress  have  a  constitu- 
tional authority  to  lay  taxes,  ana  to  apply  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
as  a  means  directly  to  encourage  and  protect  domestic  manufactures ;  and 
without  g^iviug  any  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  contested  doctrine,  he  has  left 
the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  I  should  think,  however,  from  the 
arguments  as  stated,  that  every  mind  which  has  taken  no  part  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  felt  no  prejudice  or  territorial  bias  on  either  sicle  of  the  question, 
would  deem  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Congressional  power  vastly 
superior. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  extract  the  power  to  make  improve- 
ments is  not  directly  mentioned;  but  by  examining  the  context, 
both  of  Kent  and  Story,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  power  mentioned 
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:a  :he  exnr^icr.  \uid  the  power  cu  make  improTements,  are  regarded 
jk»  ideucii'Skl.  It  :2^  auc  *<>  b^  denied  that  many  great  and  good  men 
iiavH  jrru  AAWil:^c  '.'lit:  uower:  bot  it  is  insbated  that  quite  as  many, 
:k>  .irvziC  Jkxid  ;ifi*  z*AMi«  lia\~H  been  fur  it :  and  it  is  shown  that,  on  a 
riil  <urv^-y  yf  rile  wiiuie.  Chancellor  Kent  was  of  opinion  that  the 
:irv:'imt-ucc>  jf  :iie  lacrer  were  va^v  saperior.  This  is  but  the  opin- 
.•>u  L  i  'Jiiui .  bur  who  wais  thac  man?  He  was  one  of  the  ablest 
jk-Lid  iiii&^r  '.c>ir*it^  lawyers  •>!!  his  aee.  or  of  any  age.  It  is  no  ^Uspar- 
:iir'Ui<:^u^  *<-'  ^i^-  F'jik.  niir  indeed  to  anv  one  who  devotes  much  time 
:o  'j4>I:r:os  :o  be  plaoeu  txr  behind  Chancellor  Kent  as  a  lawyer. 
H:s  ciitirude  wxk?  iosc  ra^^jrable  to  eorrect  conclusions.  He  wrote 
.-I'l'Lly.  .ind  :a  rr^rirvment.  He  was  strug^ing  to  rear  a  durable 
'j:i;a*'Lm<eiir  oi  f:ime :  :inii  he  well  knew  that  truth  and  thoroughly 
**uiUiL  rvjkH^uiji^  wer-  riie  only  sure  foundation&  Can  the  party 
opi-jioa  y'i  A  ?**^'  l^sidenc  on  a  law  question,  as  this  purely  is, 
:v  ii:  ^  .vm^'ar<ed  .t  see  in.  opposition  to  that  of  such  a  man,  in 
snoii  la  ;irTi:ude.  dk>  Chaui.-eilor  A^ent  ?  This  constitutionid  question 
will  i^n^bably  uev-r  be  brcrer  ^ctled  than  it  is^  until  it  shall  pass 
i;n«:er  ju;i«*;al  v.'ou*;dHM::on :  but  I  do  think  no  man  who  is  clear  on 
:iie  .^-.i^shoii*  of  exped-euL-y  need  feel  his  oonscience  much  pricked 
uiH^n  :bi>. 

'Mr.  L  haLr'^aa.  :ht  l^esident  seems  to  think  that  enough  may  be 
Kl'v.r^,  ui  the  way  of  impnjvemeuts^  by  means  of  tonnace  duties  un- 
li-r  >:a:r  authohry.  w::h  rhe  v.viisent  of  the  General  Government 
X.w  i  >'.::^{.vse  :his  niarrer  of  touua^  duties  is  well  enough  in  its 
own  >v'::rfe.  I  supp«.^se  ir  may  be  eflieieut.  and  nerhaps  sufficient^  to 
niakr  'sIiiTh:  iniprovecienrs  and  repairs  in  harbors  already  in  use 
ani  H"  •:  n:iioh  ouc  of  rej>air.  But  it  I  have  any  correct  general  idea 
.  f  :'.  i:  :v.:;>r  be  wholly  i'^effioient  for  any  general  beneficent  pur- 
f-^sr-s  .-.:'  inipn^vemrut.'  I  know  very  little,  or  rather  nothing  at  all, 
.f  rh-  pni.*Vli\U  niarrer  of  levying  "and  oi^»Ileoting  tonnage  duties; 
V.:;r  I  supr-'se  one  or  its  priuoiples  must  be  to  lay  a  duty  for  the  im- 
pr- .venun't  « »f  any  jvartioidar  liarK>r  up^>u  the  tonnage*coming  into 
that  harV«ir:  :o  do  otherwise — to  oi^Ueet  money  in  one  harbor,  to  be 


n^-vr  improvrment  by  means  of  tonnage  duties!  How  make  a  road, 
ft  ranal,  or  clear  a  greatly  obstmoted  river  ?  The  idea  that  we  could 
irivnlvfs  the  same  al)Siirditv  as  the  Irish  bull  about  the  new  boots. 
"  I  shall  niver  pit  'em  on/'  says  Patriot  "  till  I  wear  -em  a  dav  or 
two,  and  stretch  'em  a  little.*  We  shall  never  make  a  canal  by 
touna^f*  duties  until  it  shall  already  have  l>een  made  awhile,  so  the 
tonnfl^f?  fan  pet  into  it. 

Aft*r  nil,  the  Presidt-nt  concludes  that  possibly  there  may  be  some 
pn-at  objfjc^ts  of  improvement  which  cannot  be  effected  by  tonnage 
diiti^'H,  find  whicih  it  tliorefore  mav  be  exi)edient  for  the  General  Gov- 
<»rrirrif^nt  to  takf  in  hand.  Accoriinply  he  suggests,  in  case  any  such 
!»♦•  rJiK^'ovn-d,  the  i)rm)ric*tv  of  amendine  the  Constitution.  Amend 
it  for  what?  If,  like  Mr.  •fefferson,  the  President  thought  improve- 
nirnf K  fxp«*di«?nt,  but  not  constitutional,  it  would  be  natural  enough 
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for  him  to  recommend  such  an  amendment.    But  hear  what  he  says 
in  this  very  message : 

In  view  of  these  portentous  consequences,  I  cannot  but  think  that  this 
course  of  legislation  should  be  arrested,  even  were  there  nothing  to  forbid 
•it  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  Union. 

For  what,  then,  would  he  have  tte  Constitution  amended  ?  With 
him  it  is  a  proposition  to  remove  one  impediment  merely  to  be  met 
^  others  which,  in  his  opinion,  cannot  be  removed, — to  enable 
donness  to  do  what,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought  not  to  do  if  they 
could. 

Here  Mr.  Meade  of  Virginia  inquired  if  Mr.  Lincoln  understood 
the  President  to  be  opposed,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  to  any  and 
every  improvement. 

Mr.  Lincoln  answered :  In  the  very  part  of  his  message  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  I  understand  him  as  giving  some  vague  expression 
in  favor  of  some  possible  objects  of  improvement ;  but  in  doing  so 
I  understand  him  to  be  directly  on  the  teeth  of  his  own  arguments 
in  other  parts  of  it.  Neither  the  President  nor  an  v  one  can  possibly 
specify  an  improvement  which  shall  not  be  clearly  liable  to  one  or 
another  of  the  objections  he  has  urged  on  the  score  of  expediency. 
I  have  shown,  and  might  show  a^n,  that  no  work — no  object — 
can  be  so  general  as  to  dispense  its  benefits  with  precise  equality ; 
and  this  inequality  is  chief  among  the  '^portentous  consequences" 
for  which  he  declares  that  improvements  should  be  arrested.  No, 
sir.  When  the  President  intimates  that  something  in  the  way  of 
improvements  may  properly  be  done  by  the  General  Government, 
he  is  shrinking  from  the  conclusions  to  which  his  own  ar^ments 
would  force  him.  He  feels  that  the  improvements  of  this  broad 
and  goodly  land  are  a  mighty  interest;  and  he  is  unwilling  to  con- 
fess to  the  people,  or  perhaps  to  himself,  that  he  has  built  an  ar- 
^ment  which,  when  pressed  to  its  conclusions,  entirely  annihilates 
9iis  interest. 

I  have  already  said  that  no  one  who  is  satisfied  of  the  expe- 
diency of  making  improvements  needs  be  much  uneasy  in  his  con- 
science about  its  constitutionality.  I  wish  now  to  submit  a  few 
remarks  on  the  general  j)roposition  of  amending  the  Constitution. 
As  a  general  rule,  I  think  we  would  much  better  let  it  alone. 
No  slignt  occasion  should  tempt  us  to  touch  it.  Better  not  take 
the  first  step,  which  may  lead  to  a  habit  of  altering  it.  Better, 
rather,  habituate  ourselves  to  think  of  it  as  unalterable.  It  can 
scarcely  be  made  better  than  it  is.  New  provisions  would  intro- 
duce new  difficulties,  and  thus  create  ana  increase  appetite  for 
further  change.  No.  sir;  let  it  stand  as  it  is.  New  hands  have 
never  touched  it.  The  men  who  made  it  have  done  their  work, 
and  have  passed  away.    Who  shall  improve  on  what  they  did? 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  tiie  purpose  of  reviewing  this  message  in  the 
least  possible  time,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  I  have 
analyzed  its  arguments  as  well  as  I  could,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  propositions  I  have  stated.  I  have  now  examined  them  in 
detail.    I  wish  to  detain  the  committee  only  a  little  while  longer 
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with  some  eeDeral  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  improvements. 
That  the  snojeet  is  a  difficult  one,  cauuot  be  denied.  Still  it  is 
no  more  difficult  in  Congress  than  in  the  State  legislature^  in  tha 
counties,  or  in  the  smallest  municipal  districts  which  anywhere  ex- 
ist. All  cau  recur  to  instances  of  this  diffieultj-  in  tue  case  of 
county  roads,  bridges,  and  the  like.  One  man  is  offended  because 
a,  road  passes  over  his  land,  and  anotber  is  offended  because  it 
does  not  pass  over  bis ;  one  is  dissatisfied  because  the  bridge  for 
which  he  is  taxed  crosses  the  river  on  a  different  road  from  that 
which  leads  from  his  house  to  town;  another  cannot  bear  that 
the  county  should  be  got  in  debt  for  these  same  roads  and 
bridges;  while  not  a  few  struggle  hard  to  have  roads  located 
over  their  lands,  and  then  stoutly  refuse  to  let  them  be  opened 
until  they  are  first  paid  the  damages.  Even  between  the  different 
wards  and  streets  of  towns  and  cities  we  find  this  same  wrangling 
and  difficulty.  Now  these  are  do  other  than  the  vei-y  difficulties 
against  whi(^j  and  out  of  which,  the  President  constructs  his  ob- 
jections of  "inequality,"  "speculation,"  and  "crushing  the  trea- 
sury." There  is  but  a  sin^e  alternative  about  them:  tfaey  are 
sufficient,  or  they  are  not.  If  sufficient,  they  are  sufficient  out  of 
Congress  as  well  as  in  it,  and  there  is  the  end.  We  must  r^ect 
them  as  insufficient,  or  lie  down  and  do  nothing  by  any  author- 
ity. Then,  difficulty  though  there  be,  let  us  meet  and  encounter 
it.  "Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt:  nothing  so 
hard,  but  search  will  find  it  out."  Determine  thai  tlio  thing  can 
and  shall  be  done,  and  then  we  shall  find  the  way.  The  tendency 
to  undue  expansion  is  unquestionably  the  ehief  difficulty. 

How  ttj  do  something,  and  stitl  not  do  too  much,  is  the  desidera- 
tum. Let  each  contribute  his  mite  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  The 
late  Silas  Wright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  convention,  contributed 
his,  which  was  worth  something;  and  I  now  contribute  mine,  which 
may  be  worth  nothing.  At  allevents,  it  will  mislead  nobody,  and 
therefore  will  do  no  harm.  I  would  not  borrow  money,  "  I  am 
against  an  overwhelming,  crushing  system.  Suppose  that,  at  each 
session,  Congress  shall  first  determine  how  much  money  can,  for  ^at 
year,  be  spared  for  improvements;  then  apportion  that  sum  to  the 
most  important  objeete.  So  far  all  is  easy;  but  how  shall  we  de- 
termine which  are  the  most  importantT  On  this  question  comes  the 
collision  of  interests.  I  shall  be  slow  to  acknowledge  that  your  har- 
bor or  your  river  is  more  important  than  mine,  and  I'ice  versa.  To 
clear  this  difflcnlty,  let  us  have  that  same  statistical  information 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vinton]  suggested  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session.  In  tfaat  information  we  shall  have  a  stem, 
uubeuiung  basis  of  facts — a  basis  in  no  wise  snbjert  to  whim, 
caprice,  or  local  interest.  The  pre-limited  amount  of  means  will  save 
us  from  doing  too  much,  and  the  statistics  will  save  us  from  doing 
what  we  do  in  wrong  places.  Adopt  and  adhere  to  this  course,  and, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  difficulty  is  cleared. 

One  of  the  genUemen  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rhett]  very  much 
deprecates  these  statistics.  He  particularly  objects,  as  I  understand 
him,  to  counting  all  the  pigs  and  chickens  in  the  land-    I  do  not  per- 
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ceive  much  force  in  the  objection.  It  is  true  that  if  everything  be 
enumerated,  a  portion  of  such  statistics  may  not  be  very  usefm  to 
this  object.  Such  products  of  the  country  as  are  to  be  consumed 
where  they  are  produced  need  no  roads  or  rivers,  no  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  nave  no  very  proper  connection  with  this  subject. 
The  surplus — that  which  is  produced  in  one  place  to  be  consumed 
in  another;  the  capacity  of  each  locality  for  producing  a  greater  sur- 
plus; the  natural  means  of  transportation,  and  their  susceptibility 
of  improvement ;  the  hindrances,  delays,  and  losses  of  life  and  prop- 
erty during  transportation,  and  the  causes  of  each,  would  be  among 
the  most  valuable  statistics  in  this  connection.  From  these  it  would 
readily  appear  where  a  given  amount  of  expenditure  would  do  the 
most  good.  These  statistics  might  be  equally  accessible,  as  they 
would  be  equally  useful,  to  both  the  nation  and  the  States.  In  this 
way,  and  by  these  means,  let  the  nation  take  hold  of  the  larger  works, 
and  the  States  the  smaller  ones;  and  thus,  working  in  a  meeting  di- 
rection, discreetly,  but  steadily  and  firmly,  what  is  made  unequal  in 
one  place  may  be  equalized  in  another,  extravagance  avoided,  and 
the  whole  country  put  on  that  career  of  prosperity  which  shall  cor- 
re8i>ond  with  its  extent  of  territory,  its  natural  resources,  and  the 
intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its  people. 


June  22,  1848. —  Letter  to  Willlim  H.  Herndon. 

Washington,  June  22, 1848. 

Dear  William:  Last  night  I  was  attending  a  sort  of  caucus  of  the 
Whig  members,  held  in  relation  to  the  coming  presidential  election. 
The  whole  field  of  the  nation  was  scanned,  and  all  is  high  hope  and 
confidence.  Illinois  is  expected  to  better  ner  condition  m  this  race. 
Under  these  circumstances,  judge  how  heartrending  it  was  to  come 
to  mv  room  and  find  and  read  vour  discouraging  letter  of  the  15th. 
We  nave  made  no  gains,  but  have  lost  *'  H.  R.  Robinson,  Turner, 
Campbell,  and  four  or  five  more."  Tell  Amey  to  reconsider,  if  he 
would  be  saved.  Baker  and  I  used  to  do  something,  but  I  think 
you  attach  more  importance  to  our  absence  than  is  just.  There  is 
another  cause.  In  1840,  for  instance,  we  had  two  senators  and  five 
representatives  in  Sangamon;  now  we  have  part  of  one  senator  and 
two  representatives.  With  quite  one  third  more  people  than  we  had 
then,  we  have  only  half  the  sort  of  offices  which  are  sought  by  men 
of  the  speaking  sort  of  talent.  This,  I  think^  is  the  chief  cause. 
Now,  as  to  the  young  men.  You  must  not  wait  to  be  brought  for- 
ward by  the  older  men.  For  instance,  do  you  suppose  that  I  should 
ever  have  got  into  notice  if  I  had  waited  to  be  hunted  up  and  pushed 
forward  by  older  men  ?  You  young  men  get  together  and  form  a 
^^  Rough  and  Ready  Club,"  and  have  regular  meetings  and  speeches. 
Take  m  everybody  you  can  get.  Harrison  Grimsiey,  L.  A.  Enos, 
Lee  Kimball,  and  C.  W.  Matheny  will  do  to  begin  the  thing ;  but  as 
you  go  along  gather  up  all  the  shrewd,  wild  boys  about  town, 
whether  just  of  age  or  a  little  under  age, —  Chris.  Logan,  Reddick 
Ridgely,  Lewis  Zwizler,  and  hundreds  such.    Let  every  one  play  the 
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part  he  can  play  Wst, —  some  speak,  some  sing,  and  all  *•  holler." 
Vour  moctinps  will  be  of  evenings;  the  older  men,  and  the  womeQ, 
will  po  U>  hoar  you ;  so  that  it  will  not  only  contribnte  to  the  el«s 
tioD  of  "  Old  Zat^h,"  but  will  be  an  intereeting  pastime,  and  impior- 
Intf  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  all  engaged.  Dont  fail  to  do  this. 
Yon  Bftit  me  to  send  you  all  the  speeches  made  about  '•  Old  Zaeh," 
the  war,  etc.  Now  this  makes  me  a  little  impatient.  I  have  regu- 
larly cont  you  the  "  Congressioaal  Globe  "  and  "Appendii.''  and  tou 
eaiitint  have  examined  them,  or  yon  would  have  discovered  that  tbey 
oioitAlti  ovcrj-  speech  made  by  every  man  in  both  bonses  of  Congress, 
iiH  iiv*'ry  subject,  diirinp  the  session.  Can  I  send  any  more  T  Can 
I  ■end  fi|KM>i>lie8  tliat  nobody  has  madef  Thinking  it  woald  be  most 
natural  that  tho  newspapers  would  feel  interests  to  give  at  least 
(•iiiiie  of  U»'  Npcochm  U>  tneir  readers,  I  at  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
nil  <ti  Huulo  nrniu|f<>mcnl«  to  have  one  copy  of  the  "Globe  "and  ''Ap- 
jM'iiilii"  iwularlj-  «pnt  to  each  Whig  paper  of  the  district.  And 
Vi't,  with  lTu>  cxwptiou  of  my  own  little  speech,  which  was  pub- 
llwlii'd  ill  two  only  uf  the  then  'five,  now  four,  Whig  papers,  I  do  not 
n-iiii'iiilHir  having  swu  a  single  speech,  or  even  extract  mim  one, 
In  Hity  Hliiuh'  oui'  of  tlioHc  jiapers.  With  equal  and  full  means  on 
hiith  »t«le«,  1  will  venture  that  the  "Stat*  Register"  has  thrown  be- 
tVin<  IIh  ivtidi'ra  more  k>f  Looofoco  speeches  in  a  month  tiian  all 
Ihi'  Whiu  iwpt'inof  the  district  have  done  of  Whig  speeches  during 

(llK  MKMlltll, 

If  ymi  wlah  It  full  Mmlemtanding  of  the  war,  I  repeat  what  I 
hullin'ii  I  aiiiil  III  yoit  Id  h  If-tt'T  once  before,  that  the  whole,  or 
iinHvIv  dii.  i»  III  lut  rmmil  in  the  siieech  of  Dixon  of  Connecticut 
Tliim  1  M'lil  y.m  lit  ixitHphlKt  lin  well  as  in  tiio  "Globe."  Examine 
Hiiil  ntiiilv  iivi<i;v  BiMiti'LiKe  of  t)in(  Kpei^'h  thoroughly,  and  you  will 
nniliii-Hliiiiil  ^Ul-  wIiiiIk  aiiliji'i't,  Y»ii  ask  how  Congn-ss  came  to  de- 
cliim  Hint  will  tmil  .minimi  liv  tin'  net  of  Mexico.  Is  it  possible  yon 
iluli't  innliTiilitiiil  Mini  v>'l  1  Yon  hitve  at  least  twenty  speeches  in 
yuur  piiF>Hi<nMiii>  iliitl  fiilh  o\ii|itiu  it.  I  will,  however,  try  it  once 
mom.  Thi>  iu'wh  iviiolnvil  \Viui|iui|:ti<n  of  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilitlaHnii  Dim  Iti..  UiiiikIx.  ittid  of  t)i«  gr<<ut  peril  of  General  Taylor's 
army.  l!vi'ryl>iiil\,\Vlik|fHun(l  lK'mtH<nits,  was  for  sending  them  aid, 
111  men  iiiul  iiiiiii>\v.  II  wiw<  innn'MMnry  to  pass  a  bill  for  this.  The 
Liicos  htnl  II  luiijorily  in  Imth  honix's.  and  tnev  brought  in  a  bill  with 
a  prtiauilili'  Hayiiiiti  U'Ac»^-<ij(.  War  exists  bv  the  net  of  Mexico, 
thL'ivfnrt'  w<!  «imd  lloncnU  Taytnr  moncv.  "the  Whigs  moved  to 
Hirike  iinl  the  preaiubW^,  m  that  they  eoulJ  vote  to  send  the  men  and 
niouey.  without  xaying  luiytliing  nl>out  how  tho  war  commenced; 
but  being  in  the  nimority,"thcy  were  voted  down,  and  the  preamble 
was  retained.  Then,  un  the  passage  «f  the  bill,  the  question  came 
upon  theni,  Shall  wc  voto  for  preamble  and  bill  together,  or  against 
both  together  I  They  did  not  want  to  vote  against  sending  help  to 
GenoraT  Taylor,  and  therefore  they  voted  for  both  together.  Is 
there  any  difflciUty  in  understanding  tliis !  Even  my  little  speedi 
shows  how  this  was ;  and  if  you  will  go  to  the  library,  you  may  get 
the  "Journal"  of  1845-46,  in  which  you  will  find  the  whole  for 
yourself. 
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We  have  nothing  published  yet  with  special  reference  to  the 
Taylor  race ;  but  we  soon  will  have,  and  then  I  will  send  them  to 
everybody.  I  made  an  internal-improvement  speech  day  before  yes- 
terday, which  I  shall  send  home  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it  written  out 
and  printed, — and  which  I  suppose  nobody  will  read. 

Tour  friend  as  ever,  A.  Linooln. 

June  27, 1848. — Letter  to  Horace  Greeley. 

Washington,  June  27, 1848. 

Friend  Oredey :  In  the  "  Tribune  ^  of  yesterday  I  discovered  a  lit- 
tle editorial  paragraph  in  relation  to  Colonel  Wentworth  of  Illinois, 
in  which,  in  relation  to  the  boundary  of  Texas,  you  say:  "All  Whigs 
and  many  Democrats  having  ever  contended  it  stopped  at  the 
Nueces."  Now  this  is  a  mistake  which  I  dislike  to  see  go  uncorrected 
in  a  leading  Whig  paper.  Since  I  have  been  here,  I  know  a  large 
maiority  of  such  Whigs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  have 
spoken  on  the  question  have  not  taken  that  position.  Their  position, 
and  in  my  opinion  the  true  position,  is  that  the  boundary  of  Texas 
extended  just  so  far  as  American  settlements  taking  part  in  her  revo- 
lution extended;  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  those  settlements  did 
extend,  at  one  or  two  points,  beyond  the  Nueces,  but  not  anywhere 
near  the  Rio  Grande  at  any  point.  The  "stupendous  desert"  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  those  two  rivers,  and  not  either  river,  has  been 
insisted  on  by  the  Whigs  as  the  true  boundary. 

Will  you  look  at  this  f  By  putting  us  in  the  position  of  insisting 
on  the  line  of  the  Nueces,  you  put  us  in  a  position  which,  in  my 
opinion,  we  cannot  maintain,  and  which  therefore  ^ves  the  Demo- 
crats an  advantage  of  us.  If  the  degree  of  arrogance  is  not  too  great, 
may  I  ask  you  to  examine  what  I  said  on  this  very  point  in  the 
printed  speech  I  send  you.        Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

June  28, 1848. —  Remarks  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

Discussion  as  to  salary  of  judge  of  western  Virginia. — Wishing 
to  increase  it  from  $1800'  to  $2500. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  felt  unwilling  to  be  either  unjust  or  ungener- 
ous, and  he  wanted  to  understand  the  real  case  of  this  judiciS  offi- 
cer. The  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  stated  that  he  had  to  hold 
eleven  courts.  Now  everybody  knew  that  it  was  not  the  habit  of 
the  district  iudges  of  the  United  States  in  other  States  to  hold  any- 
thing like  that  number  of  courts;  and  he  therefore  took  it  for 
granted  that  this  must  happen  under  a  peculiar  law  which  required 
that  large  number  of  courts  to  be  holden  every  year:  and  these 
laws,  he  further  supposed,  were  passed  at  the  request  of  the  people 
of  that  judicial  district.  It  came,  then,  to  this:  that  the  people  in 
the  western  district  of  Virginia  had  got  eleven  courts  to  be  held 
among  tliem  in  one  year,  for  their  own  accommodation;  and  being 
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tItiiH  I»i*ff4«r  iiooonun<HiAUHl  thau  their  neighbors  elsewhere,  thev 
wimiIimI  Mioir  jutlf^«  U\  Ih^  a  little  better  pai£  In  Illinois  there  hai^ 
bnrii,  until  \\\o  |)n«8<«n1  st'Ai^m.but  one  district  court  held  in  the  jear. 
Tlinro  wm*  now  to  In*  two.  (\>iild  it  be  that  tiie  western  district  of 
V'h'Lriniii  I'nrniKluMl  mort^  business  for  a  judge  than  the  whole  State 
of  IIIintiiNT 

I  July  It]    1S48.-.PRAQMKKT. 


Tho  folhnvini;  |\in>fT  >»*Hi^  writton  by  Lincoln  in  1848  as  being  what 
ho  (houf;:ht  Uonoml  Taylor  oujrht  to'say: 

Tito  «|U0Ntion  of  a  national  l>auk  is  at  rest  Were  I  President^  I 
hhouUi  not  n^f^Mt.sn\•^2:it,HtiouulH>n  Congress;  but  should  Confess 
citv  (U  to  |v:^NN  an  aot  to  <^t«nblisn  such  an  institution,  I  ^ould  not 
anvM  \\  h\  t  ho  \oto«nul(^ss  I  should  oi^nsider  it  subject  to  some  con- 
)»tHn(  tonal  objivtiou  ftvm  >A'hioh  1  lx>liove  the  two  former  banks  to 
hrtxo  Isvn  t^\H\ 

It  a^UHvu'N  to  mo  that  iho  national  dobt  created  by  the  war  renders 
a  nto«)tt\«>)itton  of  tho  oMstiuirt^tT  iudisivnsable:  and  when  it  shall 
ho  ttto«)aUsi  I  Nltotthi  Iv  )\h>as«>d  to  siv  it  adjustea  with  a  due  refer- 
onoo  to  tho  )x)>'t«vtu^u  of  our  homo  industry.  The  particulars, it  ap- 
)Hv;u^  to  \tu\  n\\)M  and  should  Iv  loft  to  the  untrammeled  discretion 
ol  l\^n»;^^VN^. 

An  to  tho  Mo\\»\'^n  \^ar,  I  still  think  rfie  defensive  line  policy  the 
t»«v>i  (o  <ovm\nato  \j.  In  a  final  troaty  of  poace,  we  shall  probably 
Is^  niuhM  a  N%xvt  of  n4\'s>ss\t  \  of  tJtkiu^  Si^too  tierritorv :  but  it  is  my 
do>n\'  thai  XX 0  Nhall  not  a^\\u:T>'  ai;y  o.xtonding  so  far  south  as  to 
otil,'o»;v  ano  a*i>iva\aJo  ti>o  d^stm^^th^jj  *;uostion  of  slavery.  Should 
I  %  onu^  tnjo  th*^  iN^Nvx;,iono\  Ivfor^^  thi^«*  owosrions  shall  be  settled,  I 
9khonl,J  ,^,t  m  tv«atMi;  i,^'iV,or,;  ;r,  a*wma«»v  with  the  views  here 

rn^aVx.  xv,^iv  I  lVvv;,^^v,t^  1  sho;;i,i  d«>siw»  the  le$rislation  of  the 
,NMu.hx  to  t^^^^  xx;;V,  iV.vi^-anss,  v,v,;v.f ^os^otv.  by  the  executive  in  its 
o\;i;;tt  s\t  \\t\\i;^NVxv  av„l  ;i*,^v,>t5;rf>o*i  l\v  tJ>o  vc^to  unless  in  very 
N)ss^ta4  ,^tut  .  ^v*^  *v^v,>N 

\V  v:s^.V:5t\^X.  Jlilv  la  li48. 

;\iA'  «  ^  t.xiv  \  ,\«:  ;,M1■,^^  *vx-5^:nr;<  :>sr  Yj^^^spjcvr  slins  wms  re- 
,.,  .\,s^  Uxi  v;<: )  *^v  s;;>,\vi  ,Nt  5}>ai  i^^vr  Ts  r\\w.?:T.irV  ?«iJ^ 
to  .'  4. ,;  '♦  o^'.\  •,^^  >v,t  iV,;v,X  JK^r5>•  is  ^vry>f  T:'.T«»kf  ;r  rour  im- 
^N  s»  o..  o,  iV,*  *.^^M;x\>iS  *v;  :^>^o  ^v,^  ^"sr^r..  I  si^'J-CXtW'  1  ii?r.  T>ow  one 
o.  .  ■  ,  o:,".  V. ,  .-.  «-,;  *  ,^AiVA%  ,Nr.  ^\x  xorjiuv'^  .  ^ivi  i  :>-:T.k  is  cxxJ 
H\%,'.  \\»»,    iV^«    ,  0!^,  •.<  ,w.s;  ».^-,v\l  rjv  T:^^Tv  s*j .";>?*,'■::?,■•«  iLsii  TO 

,  ♦V'«'.»    «*  '■^.  ,,   .%.    ii's*>\   ^•.^^^    «  y>«>'.    ,x*.»'    N,v>   ^^»^    T^"  TY\*>,''.r  '.T.  ii>eir 
« ,  '         '.,»•»..  ,^ :, vN    . s •  \ ■,    J  V» ■    ,v  'S, i"   , v,\   '^>;^:    t'A '.    /,■  .^f-rfiT-X. 
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and  I  am  sure  I  was  never  ungenerously  thrust  back.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say.  The  way  for  a  young  man  to  rise  is  to  improve 
himself  every  way  he  can,  never  suspectmg  that  anybody  wishes  to 
hinder  him.  Allow  me  to  assure  you  that  suspicion  and  jealousy 
never  did  help  any  man  in  any  situation.  There  may  sometimes  be 
ungenerous  attempts  to  keep  a  young  man  down;  and  they  will 
succeed,  too,  if  he  iJlows  his  mind  to  be  diverted  from  its  true  channel 
to  brood  over  the  attempted  injury.  Cast  about,  and  see  if  this 
feeling  has  not  injured  every  person  you  have  ever  known  to  fall 
into  it. 

Now,  in  what  I  have  said,  I  am  sure  you  will  suspect  nothing  but 
sincere  friendship.  I  would  save  you  from  a  fatal  error.  You  nave 
been  a  laborious,  studious  young  man.  You  are  far  better  informed 
on  almost  all  subjects  thaji  I  have  ever  been.  You  cannot  fail  in 
any  laudable  object,  unless  you  allow  your  mind  to  be  improperly 
directed.  I  have  somewhat  the  advantag:e  of  you  in  the  world^s  ex- 
perience, merely  by  being  older ;  and  it  is  this  that  induces  me  to 
advise.  You  still  seem  to  be  a  little  mistaken  about  the  ''  Congres- 
sional Globe"  and  "Appendix.''  They  contain  all  of  the  speeches 
that  are  published  in  any  way.  My  speech  and  Dayton's  speech, 
which  vou  say  you  got  in  pamphlet  form,  are  both,  word  for  word, 
in  the  "  Appendix.'^    I  repeat  again,  all  are  there. 

Your  friend,  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 

July  27, 1848. — Speech  in  the  United  States  House  op 

Representatives. 

General  Taylor  and  the  Veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Democratic  friends  seem  to  be  in  great  distress 
because  they  think  our  candidate  for  the  presidency  don't  suit  us. 
Most  of  them  cannot  find  out  that  General  Taylor  has  any  principles 
at  all ;  some,  however,  have  discovered  that  he  has  one,  but  that  one 
is  entirely  wrong.  This  one  principle  is  his  position  on  the  veto 
power.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Stanton]  who  has  just 
taken  his  seat,  indeed,  has  said  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  difference 
on  this  question  between  General  Taylor  and  all  the  presidents ;  and 
he  seems  to  think  it  sufficient  detraction  from  General  Taylor's  posi- 
tion on  it  that  it  has  nothing  new  in  it.  But  bR  others  wnom  I  nave 
heard  speak  assail  it  furiously.  A  new  member  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Clark],  of  very  considerable  ability,  was  in  particular  concerned 
about  it.  He  thought  it  altogether  novel  and  unprecedented  for  a 
president  or  a  presidential  candidate  to  think  of  approving  bills 
whose  constitutionality  may  not  be  entirely  clear  to  nis  own  mind. 
He  thinks  the  ark  of  our  safety  is  gone  unless  presidents  shall 
always  veto  such  bills  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  of  doubtful  con- 
stitutionality. However  clear  Congress  may  be  on  their  authority 
to  pass  any  particular  act,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  thinks  the 
President  must  veto  it  if  he  nas  doubts  about  it.  Now  I  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  argue  with  the  gentleman  on  the 
veto  power  as  an  original  question ;  but  I  wish  to  show  that  Generrf 
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Taylor,  and  not  he^  aprees  with  the  earher  statesmen  on  this  ques- 
tion. When  the  bill  chartering  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States 
passed  ConCTess,  its  constitutionality  was  questioned.  Mr.  Madison, 
then  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  weU  as  others,  had  opposed 
it  on  that  ground.  General  Washington,  as  President,  was  called 
on  to  approve  or  reject  it.  He  sought  and  obtained  on  the  con- 
stitntiouality  question  the  separate  written  opinions  ot  JefEeraou, 
Hamilton,  and  Edmund  Randolphj— they  then  being  respectively 
Secretary  o£  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv,  and  Attorney-General. 
Hamilton's  opinion  was  for  the  power ;  while  Randolph's  and  Jeffer- 
son's were  both  ^gainst  it.  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  ^ving  his  opinion 
decidingonly  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  closes  his  letter 
with  the  paragraph  which  I  now  read : 

It  mnst  bi^  admitted,  however,  that  unless  the  President's  mind,  on  a  view 
of  everything  which  is  urged  for  and  ttg;ains:t  this  bill,  is  tolerably  clear 
that  it  is  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution, — if  the  pro  and  ran.  hang  so  even 
as  to  balance  his  judgment, — a  just  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla- 
ture would  naturally  decide  the  balance  in  favor  of  their  opinion.  It  is  I 
ohiefly  for  cases  where  they  are  clearly  misled  by  error,  ambition,  or  intereiBt,  I 
that  the  Constitution  has  placed  a  check  in  the  n^ative  of  the  President. 

February  15,  1791.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

General  Taylor's  opinion,-a8  expressed  in  his  Allison  letter,  is  as  ^ 
I  now  read : 
The  power  given  by  the  veto  is  a  high  conservative  power :  but,  in  my 

g pinion,  should  never  be  exercised  except  in  cases  of  clear  violation  of  the 
onstitution,  or  manifest  haste  and  want  of  consideration  by  Congress. 

It  is  here  seen  that,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  if  on  the  constitii-  ■ 
tionality  of  any  given  bill  the  President  doubts,  he  is  not  to  veto  it,  I 
as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  would  have  him  do,  but  is  to  1 
defer  to  Congress  and  approve  it.  And  if  we  compare  the  opinion  f 
of  Jefferson  and  Taylor,  as  expressed  in  these  paragraphs,  we  shaJI  I 
find  them  more  exactly  alike  than  we  can  often  find  any  two  expree- 1 
sions  having  any  literal  difference.  None  but  interested  f  aultSnders^  1 
I  think,  can  discover  any  substantial  variation. 

Taylor  on  Measures  of  Policy. 

Bot  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  unanimously  agreed  that 
General  Taylor  has  no  other  principles.  They  are  in  utter  darkness 
as  to  his  opinions  on  any  of  the  questions  of  policy  which  occnpy 
the  public  attention.  But  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  what  he  will  do 
on  the  prominent  questions  if  elected  f  Not  the  least.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  know  what  he  will  or  would  do  in  every  imaginable  case, 
because  many  questions  have  passed  away,  and  others  doubtless  will 
arise  which  none  of  ns  have  yet  thought  of ;  but  on  the  prominent 
questions  of  currencv,  tariff,  internal  improvements,  and  Wilmot 
proviso,  General  Tavlor's  course  is  at  least  as  well  defined  as  is  Gen- 
eral Cass's.  Why,  in  their  eagerness  to  g*et  at  General  Taylor,  sev- 
eral Democratic  members  here  have  desired  to  know  whether,  in  , 
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case  of  his  election,  a  bankrupt  law  is  to  be  established.  Can  they 
tell  us  GFeneral  Cass's  oi>inion  on  this  question  ¥  [Some  member  an- 
swered, "  He  is  a^nst  ifl  Aye,  how  do  you  know  he  is  1  There 
is  nothing  about  it  in  the  platform,  nor  elsewhere,  that  I  have  seen. 
If  the  gentleman  knows  of  anything  which  I  do  not,  he  can  show  it. 
But  to  return.    GFeneral  Taylor,  in  his  Allison  letter,  says : 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  the  currency,  the  improvement  of  our 
great  highways,  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors,  the  will  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed through  their  representatives  in  Congress,  ought  to  be  respected 
and  carried  out  by  the  executive. 

Now  this  is  the  whole  matter.  In  substance,  it  is  this.  The  peo- 
ple say  to  Greneral  Taylor,  "  If  von  are  elected,  shall  we  have  a  na- 
tional bank!'^  He  answers,  "Your  will,  gentlemen,  not  mine." 
"What  about  the  tariff!"  "Say  yourselves."  "Shall  our  rivers 
and  harbors  be  improved?"  "Just  as  you  please.  If  you  desire  a 
bank,  an  alteration  of  the  tariff,  internal  improvements,  any  or  all, 
I  will  not  hinder  you.  If  you  do  not  desire  tnem,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  force  them  on  you.  Send  up  your  members  of  Congress  from 
the  various  districts,  with  opinions  according  to  your  own,  and  if 
they  are  for  these  measures,  or  any  of  them,  1  shall  have  nothing  to 
oppose ;  if  they  are  not  for  them,  I  shall  not,  by  any  appliances 
whatever,  attempt  to  dragoon  them  into  their  adoption."  Now  can 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  understanding  this?  To  you  Democrats 
it  may  not  seem  like  principle ;  but  surely  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
the  position  plainly  enough.    The  distmction  between  it  and  the 

Eosition  of  your  candidate  is  broad  and  obvious ;  and  I  admit  you 
ave  a  clear  right  to  show  it  is  wrong  if  you  can ;  but  you  have  no 
right  to  pretend  you  cannot  see  it  at  all.  We  see  it,  and  to  us  it 
appears  like  principle,  and  the  best  sort  of  principle  at  that — the 

Ennciple  of  allowing  the  people  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  own 
usiness.  My  friend  from  Indiana  [C.  B.  Smith]  has  aptly  asked, 
"  Are  you  willing  to  trust  the  people  ? "  Some  of  you  answered  sub- 
stantially, "  We  are  willing  to  trust  the  people ;  but  the  President 
is  as  much  the  representative  of  the  people  as  Congress."  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
people.  He  is  elected  by  them,  as  well  as  Congress  is:  but  can  he, 
m  tne  nature  of  things,  know  the  wants  of  the  people  as  well  as 
three  hundred  other  men,  coming  from  all  the  various  localities  of 
the  nation  ?  If  so,  where  is  the  propriety  of  having  a  Congress  ? 
That  the  Constitution  gives  the  President  a  negative  on  legisla- 
tion, all  know ;  but  that  this  negative  should  be  so  combined  with 
platforms  and  other  appliances  as  to  enable  him,  and  in  fact  al- 
most compel  him,  to  take  the  whole  of  legislation  into  his  own 
hands,  is  what  we  object  to,  is  what  General  Taylor  objects  to, 
and  is  what  constitutes  the  broad  distinction  between  you  and  us. 
To  thus  transfer  legislation  is  clearly  to  take  it  from  those  who  un- 
derstand with  minuteness  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  give  it 
to  one  who  does  not  and  cannot  so  well  understand  it.  I  understand 
your  idea  that  if  a  presidential  candidate  avow  his  opinion  upon  a 
given  question,  or  rather  upon  all  questions,  and  the  people,  with 
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full  knowledge  of  this,  elect  him,  they  thereby  dietinetly  approve 
ftU  those  opimons.  By  meaos  of  it,  measures  are  adopted  or  rejected 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  whole  of  one  party,  and  often  nearly 
half  of  the  other.  Three,  four,  or  half  a  dozen  questions  are  promi- 
nent at  a  given  time ;  the  partj'  selects  its  candidate,  and  he  takes 
his  position  on  each  of  these  questions.  On  all  but  one  his  positions 
have  already  been  indorsed  at  former  elections,  and  his  party  fully 
committed  to  them ;  but  that  one  is  new,  and  a  large  portion  of 
them  are  against  it.  But  what  are  they  to  do?  The  whole  was 
strung  together ;  and  they  must  take  all,  or  reject  all.  They  cannot 
take  what  they  like,  and  leave  the  rest-  What  they  are  already 
committed  to  being  the  majority,  they  shut  their  eyes,  and  gulp  the 
whole.  Next  election,  etill  another  is  introduced  in  the  same  way. 
If  we  run  our  eyes  along  the  line  of  the  past,  we  shall  see  that  d- 
most  if  not  qmte  all  the  articles  of  the  present  Democratic  creed 
have  been  at  first  forced  upon  the  partv  in  this  very  way.  And  just 
now,  and  just  mi,  opposition  to  internal  improvements  is  to  be  estab- 
lished if  General  Cass  shall  be  elected.  Aluiost  half  the  Democrats 
here  are  for  improvements;  but  they  will  vote  for  Cass,  and  if  he 
succeeds,  their  vote  will  have  aided  in  closing  the  doors  against  im- 
provements. Now  this  is  a  process  which  we  think  is  wrong.  We 
prefer  a  CAnrlidat«  who,  like  General  Taylor,  will  allow  the  people 
to  have  tlicir  own  way,  regardless  of  his  private  opinions;  and  I 
should  think  the  internal- improvement  Democrats,  at  least,  ought 
to  prefer  tnteb  a  (candidate.  He  would  force  nothing  on  them  whicli 
tbcy  don't  want,  and  he  would  allow  them  to  have  improvements 
which  their  own  candidate,  if  elected,  will  not, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  General  Taylor's  position  is  as  well  d©-' 
fined  as  is  that  of  General  Cass.  In  saying  this,  I  admit  I  do  noff 
certainly  know  what  he  would  do  on  the  Wilmot  proviso.  I  am  a. 
Northern  man,  or  rather  a  Western  free-State  man,  with  a  constitu- 
ency I  believe  to  be,  and  with  personal  feelings  I  know  to  be,  against 
the  extension  of  slavery.  As  such,  and  with  what  infonnation  I 
have,  I  hope  and  believe  General  Taylor,  if  elected,  would  not  veto 
the  proviso.  But  I  do  not  know  it.  Yet  if  I  knew  he  would,  I  still 
wotud  vote  for  him.  I  should  do  so  because,  in  my  judgment,  his 
election  alone  can  defeat  General  Cass;  and  because,  should  slavery 
thereby  go  to  the  territorv  we  now  have,  just  so  mneh  will  certainly 
happen  by  the  election  of  Cass,  and,  in  addition  a  course  of  policy 
leading  to  new  wars,  new  acquisitions  of  territory  and  still  furthetj 
extensions  of  slavery.  One  of  the  two  is  to  be  President.  WhicA 
is  preferable  I 

But  there  is  as  much  doubt  of  Cass  on  improvements  as  there  il 
of  Taylor  on  the  proviso.     I  have  no  doubt  myself  of  General  Ca " 
on  this  question;  but  I  know  the  Democrats  differ  among  thei 
selves  as  to  his  position.     My  internal -improvement  colleague  [Mr.! 
Wontworth]  stated  on  this  floor  the  other  day  that  be  was  satisfie  ' 
Cass  was  for  improvements,  because  he  had  voted  for  all  the  bills  thi 
he  [Mr.  Wentworth]  had.     So  far  so  good.     But  Mr,  Polk  vetoedl 
some  of  these  very  bills.     The  Baltimore  convention  passed  a  set  of  j 
resolutions,  among  other  things,  approving  these  vetoes,  and  Gen- 
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eral  Cass  declares,  in  his  letter  acceptiiig  the  nomination,  that  he  has 
carefully  read  these  resolutions,  and  that  he  adheres  to  them  as  firmly 
as  he  approves  them  cordially.  In  other  words,  Cteneral  Cass  voted 
for  the  bills,  and  thinks  the  President  did  right  to  veto  them ;  and 
his  friends  here  are  amiable  enough  to  consider  him  as  bein^  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  just  as  one  or  the  other  may  correspond  with  their 
own  respective  inclinations.  My  colleague  admits  that  the  platform 
declares  against  the  constitutionality  of  a  general  svstem  of  im- 
provements ;  and  that  General  Cass  indorses  the  platform ;  but  he 
still  thinks  General  Cass  is  in  favor  of  some  sort  of  improvements. 
Well,  what  are  they  T  As  he  is  against  general  objects,  those  he  is 
for  must  be  particular  and  local.  Now  this  is  taking  the  subject 
precisely  by  the  wrong  end.  Particularity — expendinff  the  money 
of  the  whole  people  for  an  object  which  will  benefit  only  a  portion 
of  them — is  the  greatest  real  objection  to  improvements,  and  has 
been  so  held  by  General  Jackson,  Mr.  Polk,  and  all  others,  I  believe, 
till  now.  But  now,  behold,  the  objects  most  general — nearest  free 
from  this  objection — are  to  be  rejected,  while  those  most  liable  to 
it  are  to  be  embraced.  To  return:  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
General  Cass,  when  he  wrote  his  letter  of  acceptance,  well  under- 
stood he  was  to  be  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  both  sides  of  this 
q^uestion,  and  that  he  then  closed  the  door  against  all  further  expres- 
sions of  opinion  purposely  to  retain  the  benefits  of  that  double  posi- 
tion. His  subsequent  equivocation  at  Cleveland,  to  my  mind,  proves 
such  to  have  been  the  case. 

One  word  more,  and  I  shall  have  done  with  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject. You  Democrats,  and  your  candidate,  in  the  main  are  in  favor 
of  laying  down  in  advance  a  platform — a  set  of  party  positions — 
as  a  unit,  and  then  of  forcing  the  people,  by  evenr  sort  of  appli- 
ance, to  ratify  them,  however  unpalatable  some  or  them  may  oe. 
We  and  our  candidate  are  in  favor  of  making  presidential  elec- 
tions, and  the  legislation  of  the  country  distinct  matters  5  so  that 
the  people  can  elect  whom  they  please,  and  afterward  legislate  just 
as  tney  please,  without  any  hindrance,  save  only  so  much  as  may 
guard  against  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  undue  haste,  and 
want  of  consideration.  The  difference  between  us  is  clear  as  noon- 
day. That  we  are  right  we  cannot  doubt.  We  hold  the  true  Re- 
publican position.  In  leaving  the  people's  business  in  their  hands, 
we  cannot  be  wrong.  We  are  willing,  and  even  anxious,  to  go  to 
the  people  on  this  issue. 

Old  Horses  and  Military  Coat-tails. 

But  I  suppose  I  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  convince  you  that  we 
have  anv  principles.  The  most  I  can  expect  is  to  assure  you  that 
we  think  we  have,  and  are  quite  contented  with  them.  The  other 
day  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Iversonl,  an  eloquent 
man,  and  a  man  of  learning,  so  far  as  I  can  judffe,  not  oeing  learned 
myself,  came  down  upon  us  astonishingly.  ELe  spoke  in  what  the 
"Baltimore  American''  calls  the  "scathing  and  withering  style." 
At  the  end  of  his  second  severe  flash  I  was  struck  blind,  and  found 
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iha:  Vr  Lii  iri^TrlHi  1^  inir  :irnis::3iJttSk.  KTif  iniC  "nizaiM  Haur  Clay 
o-ai-  Ifir  ti.  :ui  i'lir**^-  v  r:t.«i.    7t»  3*  iiEc^riJT  sprer*..    Ii  cannot 


udiL  Xairtzi.  T^i  Btzt*^  tz.  iCi  i:c?*^  -riDtV  vcizr  o-im  joutt  have 
rsrr^.ec  ozi'i  Vj  riK^  •   Bill  2i  hr  zjzi:  r-nicn^r  *  jnuif-  w  Tc«nr  £s«om- 


fon  &V.-1  i/'.tt'  Br:  iz.  ziiii  zii'imziKizif  Mr.  d*j  irr  d«s<*rred 
o-iT  z/Tzi.'izi-^.  j:--  saj  Al  Iz.  v'li^  *  TtZ-  -ssw  jr  iDrn  of  pirin- 
e:p>-  tLm  ic^*s:i»rr  tt  TjiC^rictL  'W'r  ssj  x:.-  cia  Tiiviaiie  jmnciple 
izT  «iivard:£z  >  s£  B::r?i-  fcz.d  Tr   ksz.  icil  yc-r  if-:-*-.     Yon  rio- 

iiTriii  -Lr  irii-iTJ-  -1-r  ^LTZH-il  "Ll-r   I  Z;r  ZTr-Aa  Iirisi:  p?TMiple  of  all 

d*^'.«?ri.Tfo  rrtresTriaTiTT  s^iTrir^Lzirr*:— :!i-r  i^rf^diic  ihai  the  rep- 
f*STi."A::iTr  !•  V.':iz.d  »  eazTT  :  -II  ibr  in-:  "WT.  '■r:—  i»f  Ids  «<«i3fnraeiit& 
A  Ii!yr  n-bj-'.-rrrr  ^..f  -i-r  BaLiirr-orr  tir-Tfcri :  i:  oi  1S44  '■"«>&-  by  their 
tfjLirSzzi^z^'ji,  ::L'?:TZ,'rM  to  I'^i^nrr  Vin  B-zrr-'s  rc-ninatioii  if  they 
^y>'J.':-  t.  '•■;■' 'li^doi; — ii.  -mr-r  gl^rjy.g  cT-T-rnp: — of  ihis.  you  re- 
j'yrv^  Liir. — rr^^r.ryl  r-.v..  as  TTr-  c^thiItZi.&z:  5*:-:d  Xrw-ToVk  [Mr. 
K.t'I'a'I  *'Lr  o\LrT  daT  r^nresslT  aoTr.:Tiy>L  ':r  aTafiabiliTv — that 
*Arr.*:  ••  cfrj.rril  avskilabiiirr"  Tii/i  yoa  eharc^e  -cj-mi  us.  and  daily 
'rr.^r-w  ',vrr  hrTr.  &.=  fNoiiieTi.liig  Ti'>e«^:ig?T  c^dious  and  nsprineipled. 

cavr  us  a  second 

writing,  in 

present 

;/>.•.'/.'.  %:.':  :r;ov*::fi-ri*j?.  I  caimot  remrmber  ibe  cnrnileman's  pie- 
r..^'.  >i%:.'f  »^'J*-  '•  '^-^  I  '1'-'  r*:T!if:n:h«er  br  pi:i  Van  Biuv-n  down,  down^ 
*\V»  :»':  $."/t  r.irrj  wh«:r*:  L*r  was  finally  to  "stink"  and  "ivt.'" 

Mr.  .Sr/rak'-r.  i*.  i.«  lo  b^i.*iness  or  inclination  of  mine  to  defend 
M;ir*.irj  Vsxn  hnthxi  in  the  war  of  extermination  now  wafiincr  between 
Witu  mA  hi-  old  hAuiir*tT%.  I  say.  -  Devil  take  the  hinamost  ~ — and 
th<T  for*'.TfiO'rX.  Bur  thf-re  Ls  no  'mistaking  the  origin  of  the  breach; 
afi'J  if  tii<r  ^;»jrM:  of  "  Rtinkinpr"  and  "  rotting  "  is  to  fiUl  on  the  first 
and  irr'rsxU'.^t  violators  of  principle  in  the  matter,  I  disinterestedly 
¥MVM*'^X  tliat  tb';  ^enthrnau  from  Georgia  and  his  present  eo-workere 
an:  \t*tnut\  to  take  it  ujx)n  themselves.  But  the  gentleman  from 
iit'i,r\nfi  ffjrther  nays  we  have  deserted  all  our  principles,  and  taken 
hh«lt<;r  under  General  Taylor's  military  cuat-tail,  and  he  seems  to 
think  this  iK  ex^^ee^lingly  degrading.  Well,  as  his  faith  is,  so  be  it 
unto  hiui.  But  can  he  remem>>er  no  other  military  coat-tail  under 
v/hi'rh  II  fi-nii'in  other  party  have  been  sheltering  for  near  a  quarter 
of  II  r-<:ntury  ?  Has  he  no  acquaintance  with  the  ample  military  coat- 
tail  of  (/enenil  Jackson?  Does  he  not  know  that  his  own  party  have 
viiu  !h«-  i\vi-  last  pn-Kidential  races  under  that  coat-tail?^  And  that 
t  h' V  iirt'  now  runnin^r  the  sixth  under  the  same  cover  f  Yes,  sir,  that 
'o.it  tiiil  was  us«'d  not  only  for  (yeneral  Jackson  himself,  but  has 
Iw'ii  rJunj/  to,  with  i\u'  ipri]}  of  death,  by  every  Democratic  candidate 
hAwu',  You  have  nevfrr  ventured,  and  dare  not  now  venture,  from 
undrr  it.     Your  campaign  papers  have  constantly  been  "  Old  Hick- 
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ones,''  with  rude  likenesses  of  the  old  general  upon  them :  hickory 
poles  and  hickory  brooms  your  never-ending  emblems ;  Mr.  Polk 
nimself  was  "  Young  Hickory,"  "  Little  ffickory,"  or  something  so : 
and  even  now  your  campaim  paper  here  is  proclaiming  that  Cass  and 
Butler  are  of  the  true  "  Hickory  stripe.'^  Now,  sir,  you  dare  not 
give  it  up.  Like  a  horde  of  hungry  ticks  you  have  stuck  to  the 
tail  of  the  Hermitage  lion  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  you  are  still 
sticking  to  it,  and  dlrawin^  a  loathsome  sustenance  from  it,  after  he 
is  dead.  A  fellow  once  advertised  that  he  had  made  a  discovery  by 
which  he  could  make  a  new  man  out  of  an  old  one,  and  have  enough 
of  the  stuff  left  to  make  a  little  yellow  dog.  Just  such  a  discovery 
has  General  Jackson's  popularity  been  to  you.  You  not  only  twice 
made  President  of  him  out  of  it,  but  you  have  had  enough  of  the 
stuff  left  to  make  Presidents  of  several  comparatively  small  men 
since ;  and  it  is  your  chief  reUance  now  to  make  still  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  old  horses  and  military  coat-tails,  or  tails  of  any 
sort,  are  not  figures  of  speech  such  as  I  would  be  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  discussions  here :  but  as  the  gentleman  from  Greorgia  has 
thought  fit  to  introduce  tnem,  he  and  you  are  welcome  to  all  you 
have  made,  or  can  make  by  them.  If  you  have  any  more  old  horses, 
trot  them  out ;  any  more  tails,  just  cock  them  and  come  at  us.  I 
repeat,  I  would  not  introduce  this  mode  of  discussion  here ;  but  I 
wish  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  understand  that  the  use  of  de- 
grading figures  is  a  game  at  which  they  may  not  find  themselves 
able  to  take  all  the  winnings.  ["  We  give  it  up ! "]  Aye,  you  give 
it  up,  and  well  you  may ;  but  for  a  very  different  reason  tirom  that 
which  you  would  have  us  understand.  The  point — the  power  to 
hurt — of  all  figures  consists  in  the  truthfulness  of  their  apjuication ; 
and,  understanding  this,  you  may  well  give  it  up.  They  are  weapons 
which  hit  you,  but  miss  us. 

Military  Tail  of  the  Great  Michigander, 

But  in  my  hurry  I  was  very  near  closing  this  subject  of  mili- 
tary tails  before  I  was  done  with  it.  There  is  one  entire  article  of 
the  sort  I  have  not  discussed  yet, — I  mean  the  military  tail  you 
Democrats  are  now  engaged  in  dovetailiuff  into  the  ffreat  Michi- 
eander.  Yes,  sir;  all  his  biographies  (and  they  are  legion)  have 
him  in  hand,  tying  him  to  a  military  tail,  like  so  many  mischiev- 
ous boys  t\4n^  a,  dog  to  a  bladder  of  beans.  True  the  material  they 
have  is  very  limited,  but  they  drive  at  it  might  and  main.  He  in- 
vaded Canada  without  resistance,  and  he  oti^aded  it  without  pur- 
suit. As  he  did  both  under  orders.  I  suppose  there  was  to  nim 
neither  credit  nor  discredit  in  them ;  out  they  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  tail.  He  was  not  at  HulPs  surrender,  but  he  was  close  by ; 
he  was  volunteer  aid  to  General  Harrison  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  the  Thames;  and  as  you  said  in  1840  Harrison  was  picking 
huckleV>erries  two  miles  off  while  the  battle  was  fought,  I  suppose 
it  is  a  just  conclusion  with  you  to  say  Cass  was  aiding  Harrison  to 
piok  huckleberries.  This  is  about  all,  except  the  mooted  question 
of  the  broken  sword.    Some  authors  say  he  broke  it,  some  say  he 
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thn»w  it  away,  and  some  others,  who  ought  to  know,  say  nothing 
about  it.  Perliaps  it  would  be  a  fair  historical  compromise  to  say, 
if  ho  did  not  break  it,  he  did  not  do  anything  else  with  it. 

By  thc^  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you  Imow  I  am  a  military  hero  t 
Yo8,  sir ;  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  I  fought,  bled,  and 
oanio  away.  Speaking  of  General  Cass's  career  reminds  me  of  my 
own.  I  was  not  at  Stulman's  defeat,  but  I  was  about  as  near  it  as 
(^188  was  to  Hull's  surrender;  and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  place  very 
8(H)n  afterword.  It  is  quite  certain  I  did  not  break  my  sword,  for 
I  had  none  to  break :  but  I  bent  a  musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occa- 
sion. If  Cass  broke  nis  sword,  the  idea  is  he  broke  it  in  desperation : 
I  bent  the  musket  by  accident.  If  Gteneral  Cass  went  in  advance  of 
ino  in  picking  huckleberries,  I  guess  I  surpassed  him  in  charges 
upon  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw  any  live,  fighting  Indians,  it  was 
more  than  I  did ;  but  I  had  a  good  many  bloody  struggles  with  the 
niosijuitoes,  and  although  I  never  fainteii  from  the  loss  of  blood,  I 
can  truly  say  I  was  often  very  hungr\'.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  should 
over  conclude  to  doflf  whatever  our  Democratic  friends  may  suppose 
tliore  is  of  black-cockade  federalism  about  me,  and  therefore  they 
shall  t^iko  mo  \m  as  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  I  protest  they 
shall  not  make  fun  of  me,  as  they  have  of  General  Cass,  by  attempt- 
ing to  write  mo  into  a  military  fiero. 

ruAf  OH  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

Wlulo  1  have  Otmoral  Cass  in  hand,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
liis  {H^itioal  urinoinkvi^    As  a  specimen,  I  take  the  record  of  his 

!*r\*grt\ss  in  tno  Wuinot  provis*>.  In  the  Washington  •'Union''  of 
dar\^h  1\  IS47,  thor\^  is  a  r\*iH>rt  of  a  speech  of  General  Cass,  made 
tho  day  iH^fon^  in  tho  S^^iato,  on  the  Wumot  proviso,  during  the  de- 
livorv'of  whioh  Mr.  Miller  of  Now  Jersey  is  reported  to  have  inter- 
ruptod  hiiu  as  follows*  to  wit; 

Mr.  M^Uor  «x\)^r«vi2i«H\  hi%  jm>At  *utvtw  «t  the  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
lUo  !*i*u»Uxr  h\u«  Mu«h\i;tiu.  vhv^  lv*a  Kvn  n^^pinied  as  the  great  champion 
\vf  f\\HHUm^  Ml  iKo  N\\v!hw\\*t,  otf  whioh  he  ^-as  a  di^^ngmished  ornament. 
l.iiM  \\v«v  I  ho  Mou$^l\xr  flNMU  MwhiiPin  w*s  understood  to  be  decidedly  in 
fH\\vv\vff  iKo  NV\lm\*l  >vr\*\i*v:  luid  as  no  reason  had  been  stated  for  the 
oU»u»;^\  ho  iMv.  MUlov;  xsnild  not  refrain  from  the  expression  of  his  ex- 

IN^  thiH  \iouoml  i>iss  is  reported  to  have  replied  as  follows,  to  wit: 

\h\  \*j*vi  ^\nI  thAt  tho  oouR«  of  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  was  most 
o\* v.k^^ixl\».*»  \  I  <w«  wvur  he  (Mr.  Cass]  should  have  voted  for  the  proposi^ 
u%^u.  \\•l|^  u  ^s^wo  m\  Hut  circumstanceB  had  altogether  changed.  The 
h.Mi,V*VU»  M  »».^UM  ihou  read  several  pa8sa(|;e8  from  the  remarks,  as  given 
»ts»x .»  NX  huh  No  twxl  vsuumitted  to  writing,  m  order  to  refute  such  a  charge 
.» .  sUk\  xvi  *-«s»  Hxvu^-^UM'  ftom  New  Jersey. 

\\s  \  ti,»    u^uuulji  aK^ve  reduced  to  writing  "  is  one  numbered  four, 

\    .imS     \  «s,;wUlum  ux^w  would  be  wholly  inoperative,  because  no  ter- 
X  * V  **>o\  \o  Iv  Asxittiivil  can  be  governed  without  an  act  of  Congress 


\  •»  ^  \ 
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providing  for  its  govemment;  and  such  an  act,  on  its  passage,  would  open 
the  whole  sulnect,  and  leave  the  Congress  called  on  to  pass  it  free  to  exer- 
cise its  own  mscretion,  entirely  uncontrolled  by  any  declaration  found  on 
the  statute-book. 

In  "  Niles's  Register/'  Vol.  LXXTIL,  p.  293.  there  is  a  letter  of 

Greneral  Cass  to  Nicholson,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  dated 

December  24, 1847,  from  which  the  following  are  correct  extracts : 

The  Wihnot  proviso  has  been  before  the  country  some  time.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  discussed  in  Congress  and  by  the  public  press.  I  am 
strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  a  great  change  has  been  going  on 
in  the  public  mind  upon  this  subject, — in  my  own  as  well  as  others',— and 
that  doubts  are  resolving  themselves  into  convictions  that  the  principle  it 
involves  should  be  kept  out  of  the  national  legislature,  and  left  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  confederacy  in  their  respective  local  governments.  .  .  .  Briefly, 
then,  I  am  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  a.ny  jurisdiction  by  Congress  over 
this  matter }  and  I  am  in  favor  of  leaving  the  people  of  any  territory  which 
may  be  hereafter  acquired  the  ri^ht  to  regulate  it  themselves,  under  the 
general  principles  of  the  Constitution.    Because — 

First.  I  do  not  see  in  the  Constitution  any  grant  of  the  requisite  power 
to  Congress ;  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  extend  a  doubtful  precedent  be- 
yond ite  necessity, — the  establishment  of  territorial  governments  when 
needed, — leaving  to  the  inhabitants  all  the  right  compatible  with  the  re- 
lations they  bear  to  the  confederation. 

These  extracts  show  that  in  1846  General  Cass  was  for  the  pro- 
viso at  once :  that  in  March,  1847,  he  was  still  for  it,  but  not  lust 
then;  and  tnat  in  December,  1847,  he  was  against  it  ^together. 
TMs  is  a  true  index  to  the  whole  man.  When  the  question  was 
raised  in  1846,  he  was  in  a  blustering  hurry  to  take  ground  for  it. 
He  sought  to  De  in  advance,  and  to  avoid  the  uninteresting  position 
of  a  mere  follower ;  but  soon  he  began  to  see  glimpses  of  the  great 
Democratic  ox-goad  waving  in  his  face,  and  to  hear  indistinctly  a 
voice  saying,  "Back !  Back,  sir !  Back  a  little ! ''  He  shakes  nis 
head,  and  bats  his  eyes,  and  blunders  back  to  his  position  of  March, 
1847 ;  but  still  the  eoad  waves,  and  the  voice  grows  more  distinct 
and  sharper  still,  "Back,  sir !  Back,  I  say !  Further  back ! "  — 
and  back  he  goes  to  the  position  of  December,  1847,  at  which  the 
goad  is  still,  and  the  voice  soothingly  says,  "  So !  Stand  at  that !  ^ 

Have  no  fears,  gentlemen,  of  your  candidate.  He  exactly  suits 
you,  and  we  congratidate  you  upon  it.  However  much  you  may  be 
distressed  about  our  candidate,  you  have  all  cause  to  be  contented 
and  happy  with  your  own.  If  elected,  he  may  not  maintain  all,  or 
even  any  of  his  positions  previously  taken;  but  he  will  be  sure 
to  do  whatever  the  party  exigency  for  the  time  beine  may  require ; 
and  that  is  precisely  what  you  want.  He  and  Van  ouren  are  the 
same  "  manner  of  men  " ;  and,  like  Van  Buren,  he  will  never  desert 
you  tiU  you  first  desert  him. 

Cass  an  Working  and  Hating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  adopt  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  that  General 
Cass  is  a  general  of  splendidly  successful  charges — charges  to  be 
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sure,  not  upon  the  public  enemy,  but  npoD  the  pnblic  treasury.  He^ 
was  Governor  of  Imchigan  Territorj-,  and  ex-offieio  Saperintendent 
of  Indian  Affairs,  from  the  9tli  of  October,  1813,  till  the  3lBt  of 
JiUy,  1831 — a  period  of  seventeen  years,  nine  months,  and  twenty- 
two  days.  During  this  period  be  received  from  the  United  States 
treasury,  for  personal  services  and  persooal  expenses,  the  aggregate 
sum  of  nine^-siz  thousand  and  twenty-eight  dollars,  being  an  aver- 
age of  fourteen  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents  per  day  for  everj'  day 
of  the  time.  This  large  sum  was  reached  by  assuming  that  he  was 
doing  service  at  several  different  places,  and  in  several  diflferent 
capacities  iu  the  same  place,  all  at  the  same  time.  By  a  correct 
analysis  of  his  accounts  during  that  period,  the  following  proposi- 
tions may  be  deduced : 

First.  He  was  paid  in  three  different  capacities  during  the  whole 
of  the  time ;  that  is  to  say — (1)  As  governor's  salary  at  the  rate  per 
year  of  $2000.  (2)  As  estimated  for  office  rent,  clerk  hire,  fuel,  et«., 
in  superintendence  of  Indian  affairs  in  Michigan,  at  the  rate  per  I 
year  of  $1500.  (3)  As  compensation  and  expenses  for  various  m'~ 
eellancooa  items  of  Indian  service  out  of  Michigan,  an  average  j 
year  of  $625. 

Second.  During  part  of  the  time — that  is,  from  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1813,  to  the  29tli  of  May,  1822— he  was  paid  in  four  different 
capacities ;  that  is  to  say,  the  three  as  above,  and.  in  addition  thereto, 
the  commutation  of  ten  rations  per  day,  amounting  per  year  to  $730. 

Third.  During  another  part  of  the  time — that  is,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  1822  to  the  Slst  of  July,  1831 — he  was  also  paid  in  four 
different  capacities ;  that  is  to  say.  the  first  three,  as  alrove  (the  ra- 
tions being  dropped  after  the  29'tb  of  May,  1822).  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  for  superintending  Indian  Agencies  at  Piqua,  Ohio ;  Fort 
Wavne,  Indiana ;  and  Chicago,  lUiuois,  at  the  rat«  per  year  of  $1500. 
It  should  be  observed  here  that  the  last  item,  commencing  at  the 
beginning  of  1822,  and  the  item  of  rations,  ending  on  the  29th  <  ' 
May,  1822,  lap  on  each  other  doring  so  much  of  the  time  as  lii 
between  those  two  dates. 

Fourth.  Still  another  part  of  the  time — that  is,  from  the  Slat 
October,  1821,  to  the  29th  of  May,  1822— he  was  paid  in  six  differen) 
capacities ;  that  is  to  say,  the  three  first,  as  above ;  the  item  of 
tions,  as  above ;  and,  iu  addition  thereto,  another  item  of  ten  rationi 
per  day  while  at  Washington  settling  his  accotints,  being  at  the  rate- 
per  year  of  $730 ;  and  dso  an  allowance  for  expenses  traveling  to 
and  from  Washington,  and  while  there,  of  $1022,  being  at  the  rate 
per  year  of  $1793. 

Fifth,  And  yet  during  the  little  portion  of  the  time  which  lies 
between  the  Ist  of  Januarj-,  1822,  and  the  29th  of  May,  1822,  he  was 
paid  in  seven  different  capacities ;  that  is  to  say,  the  six  last  men- 
tioned, and  also,  at  the  rate  of  $1500  per  year,  for  the  Piqua,  Fort 
Wayne,  and  Chicago  service,  as  mentioned  above. 

Tnese  accounts  have  already  been  discussed  some  here ;  but  whi 
we  are  amongst  them,  as  when  we  are  in  the  Patent  Office,  we  mnsi 
peep  about  a  good  deal  before  we  can  see  all  the  curiosities.    I  shi  " 
not  be  tedious  with  them.    As  to  the  large  item  of  $1500  per 
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amonntinff  in  the  a^nregate  to  $26,715 — for  office  rent,  clerk  hire, 
fael,  etc.^  I  barely  wi^  to  remark  that  so  far  as  I  can  discover  in 
the  public  docnments,  there  is  no  evidence,  by  word  or  inference, 
either  from  any  disinterested  witness  or  of  General  Cass  himself, 
that  he  ever  rented  or  kept  a  separate  office,  ever  hired  or  kept  a 
clerk,  or  even  nsed  any  extra  amoont  of  fuel,  etc.,  in  consequence  of 
his  Indian  services.  Indeed,  Greneral  Cass's  entire  silence  in  regard 
to  these  items,  in  his  two  lon^  letters  urging  his  claims  upon  the 

government  is,  to  my  mind,  abnost  conclusive  that  no  such  claims 
ad  any  real  existence. 

But  1  have  introduced  General  Cass's  accounts  here  chiefly  to  show 
the  wonderful  physical  capacities  of  the  man.  They  show  that  he 
not  only  did  the  labor  of  several  men  at  the  same  time,  but  that  he 
often  did  it  at  several  i>laces,  many  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  at  the 
same  time.  And  at  eating,  too,  his  capacities  are  shown  to  be  quite 
as  wonderfuL  From  October,  1821,  to  May,  1822,  he  eat  ten  rations 
a  day  in  Michigan,  ten  rations  a  day  here  m  Washington,  and  near 
Ave  dollars'  worth  a  day  on  the  roaa  between  the  two  places !  And 
then  there  is  an  important  discovery  in  his  example — the  art  of  being 
paid  for  what  one  eats,  instead  of  having  to  pay  for  it.  Hereafter 
if  any  nice  young  man  should  owe  a  bill  which  he  cannot  pay  in  any 
other  way,  he  can  just  board  it  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  heard 
of  the  animal  standing  in  doubt  between  two  stacks  of  hay  and  starv- 
ing to  death.  The  like  of  that  would  never  happen  to  General  Cass. 
Plaod  the  stacks  a  thousand  miles  apart,  he  would  stand  stock-still 
midway  between  them,  and  eat  them  both  at  once,  and  the  green 
grass  along  the  line  would  be  apt  to  suffer  some,  too,  at  the  same 
time.  By  all  means  make  him  President,  gentlemen.  He  will  feed 
you  bounteously — if — if  there  is  any  left  rfter  he  shall  have  helped 
himself. 

The  Whigs  and  the  War. 

But,  as  General  Taylor  is,  par  excellence,  the  hero  of  the  Mexican 
War,  and  as  you  Democrats  say  we  Whiffs  have  always  opposed  the 
war,  you  think  it  must  be  very  awkward  and  embarrassmg  for  us 
to  go  for  General  Taylor.  The  declaration  that  we  have  always 
opposed  the  war  is  true  or  false,  according  as  one  may  understand 
tne  term  "  oppose  the  war."  M  to  say  "  the  war  was  unnecessarily 
and  unconstitutionally  commenced  by  the  President"  be  opposing 
the  war,  then  the  Whigs  have  very  generally  opposed  it.  Wnenever 
they  have  spoken  at  all,  they  have  said  this ;  and  they  have  said  it 
on  what  has  appeared  good  reason  to  them.  The  marching  an  army 
into  the  midst  of  a  peaceful  Mexican  settlement,  frightening  the  in- 
habitants away,  leaving  their  growing  crops  and  ottier  property  to 
destruction,  to  you  may  appear  a  perfectly  amiable,  peaceful,  unpro- 
voking  procedure ;  but  it  does  not  appear  so  to  us.  So  to  call  such 
an  act,  to  us  appears  no  other  than  a  naked,  impudent  absurdity, 
and  we  speak  of  it  accordingly.  But  if,  when  the  war  had  begun, 
and  had  become  the  cause  of  tne  country,  the  giving  of  our  money  and 
our  blood,  in  common  with  yours,  was  support  of  the  war,  then 
it  is  not  true  that  we  have  always  opposed  the  war.    With  few 

Vol.  I.— 10. 
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iTidividnal  exceptions,  yoa  have  constantly  had  our  votes  here  for 
all  the  necessary  snpplies.  And,  more  than  this,  yoa  have  had 
the  services^  the  blood,  and  the  lives  of  onr  political  brethren  in 
every  trial  and  on  every  field.  The  beardless  boy  and  the  ma- 
ture man,  the  humble  and  the  distingoished — yon  have  had  them. 
Through  aoifering  and  death,  by  disease  and  in  battle,  they  have  en- 
dnred  and  fought  and  fell  with  yon.  Gay  and  Webster  each  gave 
a  son,  never  to  be  retomed.  From  the  State  of  my  own  residence, 
besides  other  worthy  bat  less  known  Whig  names,  we  sent  Marsh^dl, 
Morrison,  Baker,  and  Hardin ;  thev  all  foo^t,  and  one  fell,  and  in 
the  fall  of  that  one  we  lost  onr  oest  Whig  man.  Nor  were  the 
Whigs  few  in  number,  or  laggard  in  the  dav  of  danger.  In  that 
f  earnil,  bloody,  breathless  struggle  at  Buena  Vista,  wh^  each  man's 
hard  task  was  to  beat  back  five  foes  or  die  himsdf,  of  the  five  high 
ofBcers  who  perished,  four  were  Whi^ 

In  speaking  of  this,  I  mean  no  odious  c<Knparison  between  the 
lion-hearted  Whigs  and  the  Democrats  who  f oojdit  there.  On  other 
occasions,  and  among  the  lower  officers  and  privates  on  that  occa- 
sion, I  doabt  not  the  proportion  was  different.  I  wish  to  do  jus- 
tice to  alL  I  think  of  all  those  brave  men  as  Americans,  in  whose 
proud  fame,  as  an  American,  I  too  have  a  share.  Many  of  them, 
nhin  and  Democrats,  are  mv  constitnents  and  personal  friends; 
and  I  thank  them, — more  t£an  thank  them, —  one  and  all,  for 
the  high  imperishable  honor  thev  have  conferred  on  our  common 
State. 

But  the  distinction  between  the  cause  of  the  President  in  begin- 
ning the  war,  and  the  cause  of  the  country  after  it  was  begun,  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  yoa  cannot  perceive.  To  yoa  the  President  and  the 
coontry  seem  to  be  all  one.  Yoa  are  interested  to  see  no  distinction 
between  them :  and  I  ventore  to  su^^rest  that  probably  voor  interest 
blinds  you  a  little.  We  see  the  distinction,  as  we't&ink.  clearly 
enough ;  and  oar  friends  who  have  fooght  in  the  war  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  seeing  it  also.  What  those  who  have  fallen  would  say, 
wen*  they  alive  and  here,  of  ci>urse  we  can  never  know:  but  with 
those  who  have  returned  there  is  no  difficulty.  Colonel  Haskell  and 
M^'or  Gaines,  members  here,  both  fought  in  the  war.  and  one  of 
them  underwent  extraordinary  perils  and  hardships:  still  they, like 
all  other  Whigs  here,  vote,  on 'the  record,  that  the  war  was  unneces- 
sarily and  uui'onstitxitioually  commenced  by  the  President.  And 
ovon'  General  Taylor  himseff,  the  noblest  Etoman  of  them  alL  has 
ileolareil  that  as  a  citizen,  and  particularly  as  a  soldier,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  know  that  his  country  is  at  war  with  a  foreigrn 
nation,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  brinsr  it  to  a  speedy  and  honoraSle 
termination  by  the  most  vigorous  and  energetic  operations,  without 
iuiuiiry  alK^utits  justice,  or  anything  else  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  "Speaker,  let  our  Democratic  friends  be  comforted  with  the  as- 
surance that  we  are  content  with  our  position,  content  with  our  com- 
(mn y,  and  content  with  oar  candidate :  and  that  although  they,  in 
their  genen>us  sympathy,  think  we  ought  to  be  miserable,  we  really 
are  not,  and  that  they  may  dismiss  the  great  anxiety  they  have  on 
our  account. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  I  have  but  three  minutes  left^  and  this  forces 
me  to  throw  out  one  whole  branch  of  my  subject.  A  single  word 
on  still  another.  The  Democrats  are  keen  enough  to  frequently  re- 
mind us  that  we  have  some  dissensions  in  our  ranks.  Our  good 
friend  from  Baltimore  immediately  before  me  [Mr.  McLaneJ  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  the  other  day  as  tA  which  branch  of  our  party 
Ghmeral  Taylor  would  ultimatelv  fall  into  the  hands  of.  That  was  a 
new  idea  to  me.  I  knew  we  had  dissenters,  but  I  did  not  know  they 
were  trying  to  set  our  candidate  away  from  us.  I  would  like  to  say 
a  word  to  our  oissenters,  but  I  have  not  the  time.  Some  such  we 
certainly  have;  have  you  none,  gentlemen  Democrats!  Is  it  all 
union  and  harmony  in  your  rankist  no  bickering|8t  no  divisions! 
If  Uiere  be  doubt  as  to  which  of  our  divisions  will  get  our  candi- 
date, is  there  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  your  candidates  will  get  your 
partyt 

Divided  Gangs  of  Hags  I 

I  have  heard  some  things  from  New  York;  and  if  they  are  true, 
one  might  weU  say  of  your  party  there,  as  a  drunken  fellow  once 
said  when  he  heara  the  reading  of  an  indictment  for  hog-stealiuff. 
The  derk  read  on  till  he  ffot  to  and  through  the  words,  '^did  stetO. 
take,  and  cany  away  ten  boars,  ten  sows,  ten  shoats,  and  ten  pigs,^ 
at  which  he  ezdaimed,  ''  Welt  by  golly,  that  is  the  most  equally 
divided  gang  of  hogs  I  ever  did  hear  of!"    If  there  is  any  other 

fluff  of  liogs  more  e(]iually  divided  than  the  Democrats  of  New 
orl  are  about  this  tmie,  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

December  24,  1848. — ^Letter  to  Thomas  Lingoln. 

Washington,  December  24, 1848. 

My  dear  Father :  Tour  letter  of  the  7th  was  received  night  be- 
fore last  I  very  cheerfuUy  send  you  the  twenty  dollars,  which 
sum  you  say  is  necessary  to  save  your  land  from  sale.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  you  should  have  f or^tted  a  judgment  against  you ;  and  it 
is  more  singular  that  the  plamtifiF  should  have  let  you  forget  it  so 
lonjp,  particularly  as  I  suppose  you  alwavs  had  proi>erty  enough  to 
satiny  a  judgment  of  that  amount  Before  you  pay  it,  it  womd  be 
well  to  be  sure  you  have  not  paid,  or  at  least  that  you  cannot  prove 
that  you  have  paid  it 

Give  my  love  to  mother  and  all  the  connections.  Affectionately 
your  son,  A.  Lincoln. 

January  16,  1849.— Bill  to  Abolish  Slavery  in  thb  District 

OP  Columbia. 

On  January  16, 1849,  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  the  following  amendment 
in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  in  Congress,  instructing  the  proper 
committee  to  report  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Kstrict 
of  Columbia,  with  the  consent  of  the  voters  of  the  District,  and  with 
compensation  to  owners: 


I4>         ADCma&£>  AXD  UETTESS  OF   MUttATTrnw  USCOfUS 


JmMMBL  T^ik:  "ae  Coissirte«-  oa  the  Kscnec  o<f  Coiombia  be  insxrweted 

S««.  !.  Be  2  •« nskfoed  br  die  Sciuhtt'  azkd  Hoa»  od  RepracBSaSEres  of  the 
« liDM  Sasi&iw  is  CoGCRSs  assicinbkd.  TbAC  BO  p««xi  aoK  Bov  withm  the 
IiacTifC  id  ^^xaaboL,  aor  nov  owned  bi*  jut  psKua  or  petsa^t  now  res- 
AHic  wTSao.  n.  ai«'  iwnAfta'  born  vnhm  ExT  «caZ  ^Tto*  b«>  bcU  in  ^rerr 

:L  TbiAZ  ^y  p^Enoci  no v  wiihin  jud  Dmezkc  or  =iOv  owbiI  br  mnj 
ca  -jr  ptfTsoQ^  aoT  resbieiLt  vishzB  Aie  aise.  or  kgneaftg  bom  vithin 
hZ^v^- beheUia  strnToyvishott  the  Ezar&o^juiD&sCEiet:  P^nmded. 
Tlhaz  odhf^ps  '^  the  GovYrcwsx  of  the  FKsed  Scftaosw  Iwoc  *i"«r«— >*■  of  the 
stt-rnoodiiz^  Sateft.  coming  into  jud  Kcctm  oh  poboe  coasBeaK.  aad  re- 
30^  •MxI'T  io  lou  ft»  BUT  bi^  gr*«mahhr  wrmtiTj  for  ina:  object.  maT 
k::se*xaJied  cito  mai  oces  of  aaid  Dfiscziec  aad  vkfje  cbere.  br  the  Bfr<i'wi*i 
of  thmsKfrieft  and  their  ftun^Vft  vrdboos  tbor  31^  to  b(4d  soiA 


S^9t.  3^  Tbat  aE  ehxUzen  bom  of  i^ivv  ssocbee^  wrokis.  Aad  Dutncc 

iir  ^f^er  ihe  tint  dai*  of  Jacsftrr.  is.  ^le  jvsr  of  ovet  ljss*i  eoexseiofc 

iftj.  shall  be  fm:  bet  ttail  bi^  *vaa«abtfr  jgpc^gTec  a»i  edaeaied  ^ 

<>»iwn  lY  liFfcriT  miirfitfr     irbT^rfi  in'  \  n    fni>i^ipnniinii_ 

ove  reuoaabye  senriee  a^  appecBfiuiw  ^  mfa  «was^  heirs,  or 

uaxE.  dKj  nKp«ecxTi!^  arriw  as  theM«>  cf 


tb^T  shall  b«  endceh'  £*««$-:  jutd  tsif  soanet^^I  axa^jcisatf»  of  ^'whrartnn 


-  4" 

ti^nake  aH  iicfidbtf  ami  siMwaiarr  wvriBaB  for 


esf  orec:^  ooe^isee  to  thifr  jikcmu  oh  taie  p«rt  of  V?ca.  anasGerF  and  ap- 
See.  4.  .^•^p 


or  30T  ov7»%i  bT  az^  F^^?''^  ^'■^  pe«oi»  a»? v  *«iBiSfsc  ^w^ssinL  jaad  Ducziet. 
jcaII  rvB^iz  5aea  ar  taie  viZ  of  raw  nis^iwctv  ovaiss..  'ateir  iwizsi^aiad  1>^S*1 
rwrwwiakii^v*:  P^>r>aec.  Tha:  sowa  ow^nr.  or  lo^  jfnH  7VQc«3ieK3atrre« 
:aiT  45  asLT  zaw  r^^^v  *:«ii  rie  rT«a««iry  of  fte  riitwi  Slaa»  the  fall 
v^^  of  2^  or  Mr  ^w«  of  :21k?  oiBd»  ui  rhis^  miscpml  3iii;iic».'izii«L  :z^v  whxk 
«v-i  jiavY  jJLall  V  fj«twtGt  aa^i  feiw^o-r  i^w  :  JLic  7w»^iitfc  firoifr.  Thai 
rot*  !>:y«aj«iri  of  tie  l*xsi?d  Naew.  :arf  Sif%fwcijnr  of^S^aa*.  ami  ta*  Seez^ 
Tskrr  of  to:*  r^r^tt^r^  ^oaI  V  a  'Srnc^  Jtfr  X9traumn^  "aif  vajv  of  skH 
s^TVtiLa^  :b^cr  o^^^fcs  ^u^^  <m«uk  >^<^«aa)Ctp«akf  ^xanhnr  :iij^  AwtatKuaacvhoge 
sV*.->  -:  >iydu*  "iv  V  Jxvc  «  *^5stott  ^.*c  ;a«*  vtrociw  m  "aw ±:«  X:i&iaj of  eaeh 
>?*\WA.r  •♦N'it-.>..  -N*  Tvcvt^v  al  a^McttCsutts.  aa*!.  m  siStsiaiiK^'cj  ftx^hm»  in 
yxfc^  ■>  ><w^-  *  *»*i  vV  w'rs*.»tt  ^rvtitfooec  f'.v  v^Ltosn/a  ^  a  jxtt?*^.  aa»£  of  iaie<^aK 

■«  >  X  ^v.x-if.  ttvm-.^.'iKAC  jcfci  >  v^wTn^  >:-*  :ih*  Jk^oamkif:.  «QiaI  inil*3ie  loeh 
<i*in^v  *■*  >  X  .V  >v*c  <*U  ;*BSii  ^:l^uv*  Aa*i  dct^v  ^/  ^  j^izi.'ttac  aa  otmt  oa  the 
•,'^>\*vtvA  w  .'V  vitvswf »  *»i  *^*  *?  *ujcii  'i*^^  a  vMc«idi-ii*  yf  *r-eOMa- 

SiN-  ^   '.*'K*'   V  *<*ja:v*^  AaLCio«to»«'OC  Wjciaui|p/a  aaii.  ir^wwcow^. 
^...%  *    x.^    v^tfvv^'^v  ';jt'*««!*iK«vw»aI  ^^iiufe^an  3«psO^  mp|09*ff«c  a»i  re- 

•-  ■  >>J  V  '^ N^\«vv  *s v«\v  cW  viftvHVttv  *»vifeisti^ "J?  jrT"wt  aaii.  vWiLvvr  ly  tv>  their 

•o^.  ^    ♦  I**'.   .V  vAxovsi  AWNt'^  >*'tdiji  >a:ii.  l^ijcm^t  /f  Cintt3L?a  aw- 
.    *'.  .^      w  .^^^4.s   s;a    iV  11x4  V^i>iHjk  ,"<■    V*"«*  "wv*  ja%£  ^rj^wt^^  taie  ^nwe 

.*04  \v  .'«^   i>c  /;   Vk^ittM.  j1»e^  wi,  V  Tc^A.'^M^  "Jx  'StCTy  3aa*s 

'I  »  •.'It'"  »  *■  ••  •■  *TY.        A^ 
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them  be  found  to  be  for  this  act,  to  forthwith  issue  his  proclamation  giving 
notice  of  the  fact ;  and  this  act  shall  only  be  in  full  force  and  effect  on  and 
after  the  day  of  such  proclamation. 

Sec.  7.  That  involuntary  servitude  for  the  punishmeut  of  crime,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  in  no  wise  be  prohibited  by 
this  act. 

Sec.  8.  That  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  jurisdictional  limits  of 
Washington  are  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  not  now 
included  within  the  present  limits  of  Georgetown. 


February  2, 1849. — Letter  to Schooler. 

WASHmGTON,  February  2, 1849. 

Friend  Schooler:  In  these  days  of  Cabinet  making,  we  out  West 
are  awake  as  well  as  others.  The  accompanying  article  is  from 
the  *^  Illinois  Journal,"  our  leading  Whig  paper :  and  while  it  ex- 
presses what  all  the  Whigs  of  the  legislatures  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin  have  expres^, — a  pre&rence  for  Colonel  Baker,^I 
think  it  is  fair  and  magnanimous  to  the  other  Western  aspirants ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  shows  by  sound  argument  that  the  West  is  not 
only  entitled  to,  but  is  in  need  of,  one  member  of  tiiie  Cabinet.  De- 
siring to  turn  public  attention  in  some  measure  to  this  point,  I  shall 
be  obliged  if  you  will  give  the  article  a  place  in  your  paper,  with  or 
without  comments,  according  to  your  own  sense  of  propriety. 

Our  acquaintance,  though  short,  has  been  very  cordial,  and  I 
therefore  venture  to  hope  you  will  not  consider  my  request  pre- 
sumptuous, whether  you  shall  or  shall  not  think  proper  to  grant  it. 
This  I  intend  as  private  and  confidential.      Tours  tnily, 

A.  Lincoln. 


February  13, 1849. — Remarks  in  the  United  States 

House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  Bill  Oranting  Lands  Jo  the  States  to  Make  Railroads  and  Canals. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  had  not  risen  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
speech,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  some  of  the  objections 
to  the  bilL  K  he  understood  those  objections,  the  first  was  that 
if  the  bill  were  to  become  a  law,  it  would  be  used  to  lock  large  por- 
tions of  the  public  lands  from  sale,  without  at  last  effecting  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  bill — the  construction  of  railroads  in  the  new 
States ;  and  secondly,  that  Congress  would  be  forced  to  the  aban- 
donment of  large  portions  of  the  public  lands  to  the  States  for  which 
thev  might  be  reserved,  without  their  paying  for  them.  This  he 
unaerst^d  to  be  the  substance  of  the  objections  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

If  he  could  get  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes,  he 
would  ask  gentlemen  to  tell  us  what  motive  could  induce  any  State 
legislature,  or  individual,  or  company  of  individuals,  of  tne  new 
States,  to  expend  money  in  surveying  roads  which  they  might  know 
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they  could  not  make  f    f  A  voir* :  They  an*  ai»r  :?»HiTiir*wi  -o 
the  road-] 

Mr.  Lincoln  continued :  Thar  was  not  :ie  a^*^  jtr  -vnir  niucmi 
Whar  morlve  would  tempt  any  .-^er.  t)il  mttn.  -o  xn  inro  ul  -^srrfi^s.'^r 
•Tirvry  : -f  a  railroaii  which  they  diii  ai>t  mrend  i)  must  *  "Vntr 
z-'-'-i  w.jTild  ib  dii  ?  Did  men  suit  without  mouve '  Z/uL  )nisiiir» 
=.•*!!  ■!i:nmocLi7  jr>  intij  an  expenditure  oi!  aiom^y  wiuL-ii  -juia  !•*  :if 
z.i-  i(ii!i:iiz.:  r.i  iiem  *  He  generally  A)umi  rhat  men  tuo  ju^^  iniUfr'- 
-¥^*Ev  iLar»'i«t^i  *:•:•  'i*'/iii  on  'ti  it,  unleHfl  nhey  •iouiu  ^e*?  iijm»-«3un:r  V. 
;»».  zuiie  "'7  '.la  zi Torment.  He  could  nor  -iett  whar  morr^  )t  ai- 
-kn.~;i;r"  "^^  "jie  lew  Srares  coulii  l)e  subaerre*i  )y  mtrjrti'-  £:— «:o:£ 
"ii»*  711  'ia'  '.oiiiifi*  )ur  ji!  market,  and  pr^ventimr  'iitsr  ?f*Tipmirii-i 
JL?  tir  k*  it*  !i>uiii  ifiit.  "Jie  new  .States  wer**  whoily  Trtaunr  La- 
iii^rr-^*  -*^  ti»  4Ui*2i  i  "iiintf.     Thia,  then,  he  tiHik  "ro  >*  1  zo^jii  iziir¥?-ir 

Ii  r*ukCou  " '  "lie  ij4*r  wsnmeiL  "Juit  .irter  i  woiie.  "he  le^  Sro;:^ 
lii Tiir  ITT  n»id  »i:  "at*  pubiie  ianii^  n)  a  '^rraui  -txrenr-  ^hey  "r^jLii 
-ITT.  '•'Juiii  lOii  -'mpt-i  '.'jmrrvAs  'o  r*tiini[ULaii  lil  tiaun  to  "iran.  !•? 
tail  ft  vT»rL  "i»  ^ay  ^^  ^r^^  )i!  r^^rumntf  *€>  "he  iiiatory  n!  liitf  TUac 
"V^if-i    TTfcs  "at*  "mir  ■ '   -»mtf  !ie  Uike<i.  when  "iie  :?i2ire2>  m  ▼a-.«*i 
Tit.    '.iPii^'    aiiibs-  T5*!^  -Hnure^i  wouid  tomp^iae  1  majomy  it  "iir 
*.:,;*^.:x.;un'a    u    .' niiT*-^.    T  AnyrhiTUT  ike  it'     J.  ma^unuj    t 
{i-:»i'».^.:'i;»i-:i-:-5.  Tr»uid  —-IT'  "sOtm  T^^ssde  west  of  "rile  mounninA,  zk 
,4.—   t;**      nil'  v^'iuii  "af""'  ul  :'»me  :^>m  ^Ssttes  m  wuieh  rue  z^:iL**. 
>,:.,>  «■  :-^  ^Pxaii.*L'     r*if^  rrr'amiy  wouid  uot :  f'ir  wiese ^-esc- 
••  '*^:a*:'>^  ,:ri^*i-  -icr'Uir  n    *  •Uiir^st.  "me  aubiic  .skmi&  patfH*r»i  ivij 
......     :-....,   ^i.^t^  -at**-  ^'T    »n  "ae    )riier  sde  of  "iie   iue«ii:a.   iz«i 

.' ■•  Ti  "-.ii*.    "^'iii    ''ii*'    5tr  "liiDm    was  m  'ixampie  imcrsczr 


■  ■  .    < 

I 


i-         •      •     M  :-^:iM-t    wr^  ■?»   s»7  "nar  le  jan  «:.;«;•!   :c  1:1* 

v.-    ■      xi    f  i-r*    »:•  T?ifr  !nvT.  rr  1''^  ind  7T»?nLy  y^arsw 
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result  is  that  all  fear  of  the  new  States  tummg  against  the  right  of 
Congress  to  the  public  domain  must  be  effeotuallv  quelled,  as  those 
who  are  opposedT to  that  interest  must  always  hold  a  vast  majority 
here,  and  tney  will  never  surrender  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
public  lands  unless  they  themselves  choose  to  do  so.  Tnat  was  idl 
ne  desired  to  say. 

February  20, 1849.— Lbtteb  to  Joshua  F.  Speed. 

February  20, 1849. 

My  dear  Speed ;  ...  I  am  flattered  to  learn  that  Mr.  Crittenden 
has  any  recollection  of  me  which  is  not  unfavorable  ]  and  for  the 
manifestation  of  your  kindness  toward  me  I  sincerely  thank  vou. 
Still  there  is  notmng  about  me  to  authorize  me  to  thmk  of  a  first- 
class  ofBce,  and  a  second-class  one  would  not  compensate  my  being 
sneered  at  by  others  who  want  it  for  themselves.  I  believe  that  so 
&r  as  the  Whigs  in  Consress  are  concerned,  I  could  have  the  (Gen- 
eral Land  Office  almost  by  common  consent ;  but  then  Sweet  and 
Don  Morrison  and  Brownmg  and  Gvrus  Edwards  all  want  i%  and 
what  is  worse,  while  I  think  I  could  easily  take  it  myself  J[  feaif  I 
shiJl  have  trouble  to  get  it  for  any  other  man  in  niinois.  The  rea- 
son is  that  McGkkughey,  an  Indiana  ex-member  of  Congress,  is  here 
after  it^  and  being  personally  known,  he  will  be  hard  to  beat  by  any 
one  who  is  not.  .  .  . 

March  9, 1849. — Letter  to  the  Secsetaby  of  the  Treasury. 

Washinqton,  March  9, 1849. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Dear  Sir :  Colonel  K  D.  Baker  and  myself  are  the  only  Whiff 
members  of  Congress  from  Illinois — I  of  the  ThirtieUi,  and  he  of 
the  Thirty-first.  We  have  reason  to  think  the  Whi^  of  that  State 
hold  us  responsible,  to  some  extent,  for  the  appointments  which 
may  be  made  of  our  citizens.  We  do  not  know  you  personally ;  and 
our  efforts  to  see  you  have,  so  far,  been  unavulin^.  I  therefore 
hope  I  am  not  obtrusive  in  saying  in  this  way,  for  him  and  myself, 
that  when  a  citizen  of  Illinois  is  to  be  appointed  in  your  depart- 
ment, to  an  office  either  in  or  out  of  the  State,  we  most  respectf  uQy 
ask  to  be  heard.    Tour  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

March  10, 1849. — Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Washington,  March  10, 1849. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  State. 

Sir :  There  are  several  applicants  for  the  office  of  United  States 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  lUinois,  among  l^e  most  prominent  of 

whom  are  Benjamin  Bond,  Esq.,  of  Carlyle,  and Thomas,  Esq., 

of  Galena.  Mr.  Bond  I  know  to  be  personally  every  way  worthy  of 
the  office ;  and  he  is  very  numerous^  and  most  respectably  recom- 
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mended.    His  papers  I  send  to  yon ;  and  I  solicit  for  his  claims  ■ 
full  and  fair  consideration. 

Having  said  this  much,  1  add  that  in  my  indi^Hdual  judgment  the  ■ 
appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas  would  be  the  better. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

(Indorsed  oa  Mr.  Bond's  papers.) 

In  this  and  the  accompan^'ing  envelop  are  the  recommendations 
of  about  two  hundred  good  citizens  of  all  parts  of  Illinois,  that  Ben- 
jamin Bond  be  appointed  marshal  for  that  district.  They  include 
the  names  of  nearly  all  oar  Whigs  who  now  are,  or  have  ever  been, 
members  of  the  State  legislatore,  besides  forty-six  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  present  legislature,  and  many  other  good 
citizens.  I  add  that  from  personal  knowledge  1  consider  Mr.  Bond 
everj'  way  worthy  of  the  office,  and  qualified  to  fill  it.  Holding  the 
individual  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a  different  gentleman 
would  be  better,  I  ask  especial  attention  and  consideration  for  his 
claims,  and  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  favor  by  those  over 
whom  I  can  claim  no  superiority. 

A.  Lincoln. 

April  7,  1&49. — Letter  to  the  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 
SpRtNGPiEij),  Illinois,  April  7, 1849. 
Hon.  Secretary  op  the  Home  Departmkst. 

Iteur  Sir :  I  recommend  that  Walter  Davis  be  appointed  Receiver 
of  the  Land  Office  at  this  place,  whenever  there  shall  be  a  vacancy. 
I  cannot  say  that  Ur.  Hemdon,  the  present  incumbent,  has  failed  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  any  of  the  duties  of  the  ofBce.  He  is  a  very 
worm  partizan,  and  openly  and  actively  opposed  to  the  election  of 
General  Taylor.  I  also  uuderstaud  that  since  General  Taylor's  elec- 
tion, he  has  received  a  reappointment  from  Mr.  Polk,  his  old  com- 
mission not  having  expired.  Whether  this  is  true  the  records  of  the 
department  will  show.  I  may  add  that  the  Whigs  here  almost  uni- 
vcreally  desire  his  removal, 

I  give  no  opinion  of  my  own,  but  state  the  facts,  and  express  thej 
hope  that  the  departmejit  will  act  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases  oq: 
some  proper  general  rule.     Tour  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  8.  The  land  district  to  which  this  office  belongs  is  veiy  nearly 
if  not  entirely  within  my  district ;  so  that  Colonel  Baker,  the  oth^r 
Whig  representative,  claims  no  voice  in  the  appointment. 

A.  L. 

April  7, 1849.— Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  ] 
Springfield,  Illinois,  April  7, 1849. 
Hon,  Skcretary  op  the  Home  Department. 

Dear  Sir:  I  recommend  that  Turner  R.  King,  now  of  Pekin,  Illi- 1 
nois,  be  appointed  Register  of  the  Luid  Office  at  this  place  when-l 
ever  there  shall  be  a  vacancy. 
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I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Barret^  the  present  incnmbent,  has  failed 
in  the  proper  di    '  "  -  ^ .     *  ..     .    .1      .«         ^ 

decided  partiza] 

General  Taylor 

eral  Taylor,  Mr.  Barret  has  received  a  reappointment  £rom  Mr.  Polk, 

his  old  commission  not  having  expired.    Whether  this  be  tme,  the 

records  of  the  Department  wiu  show. 

Whether  he  shonld  be  removed  I  give  no  opinion,  bnt  merely  ex- 
press the  wish  that  the  Department  may  act  npon  some  proper  gen- 
eral mle,  and  that  Mr.  Bwnret^s  case  may  not  be  made  an  excepnon 
to  it.  Tonr  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.  The  land  district  to  which  this  office  belongs  is  verv  nearly 
if  not  entirely  within  my  district;  so  that  Colonel  Baker,  tne  other 
Whig  representative,  claims  no  voice  in  the  appointment. 

A.  L. 

April  7,  1849.— Letteb  to  the  Postmastbb-Genbral. 

Spbinqfield,  Illinois,  April  7, 1849. 
Hon.  Postbiasteb-Genebal. 

Dear  Sir .-  I  recommend  that  Abner  T.  Ellis  be  appointed  post- 
master at  this  place,  whenever  there  shall  be  a  vacancy.  J.  B.  Diller, 
the  present  incumbent,  I  cannot  s^  has  failed  in  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  any  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  He,  however,  has  been  an 
active  partizan  in  opposition  to  us. 

Located  at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State,  he  has  been,  for 
part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  time  he  has  held  the  office,  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee,  signing  his  name  to  their 
addresses  and  manifestos ;  and  has  been,  as  I  understand,  reappointed 
by  Mr.  Polk  since  General  Taylor's  election.  These  are  the  tacts  of 
the  case  as  I  understand  them,  and  I  give  no  opinion  of  mine  as  to 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  be  removed.  My  wish  is  that  the 
Department  may  adopt  some  proper  general  rule  for  such  cases,  and 
that  Mr.  Diller  may  not  be  made  an  exception  to  it,  one  way  or  the 
other.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.  This  office,  with  its  delivery,  is  entirely  within  my  district ; 
so  that  Colonel  Baker,  the  other  Whig  representative,  claims  no 
voice  in  the  appointment. 

L. 

April  7,  1849.— Letter  to  W.  B.  Warren  and  others. 

Springfield,  Illinois^  April  7,  1849. 

Oentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  note  concerning  the  Q^neral  Land 
Office  I  have  to  say  that,  if  the  office  could  be  secured  to  Illinois  by 
my  consent  to  accept  it,  and  not  otherwise,  I  give  that  consent. 
Some  months  since!  gave  my  word  to  secure  the  appointment  to 
that  office  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Edwards,  if  in  my  power,  in  case  of  a  vacancy ; 
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itiiil  more  recently  I  Etipnlated  with  Colooel  Baker  that  if  Mr.  Ed- ' 
wnrds  and  Colonel  J.  L.  D.  Morrison  could  arrange  with  each  other 
for  one  of  them  to  withdraw,  we  would  jointly  recommend  the  other, 
lu  relation  to  these  pledges,  I  must  not  odIj-  be  chaste,  but  above 
BUBpicion.  If  the  office  shall  be  tendered  to  me.  I  must  be  permitted 
to  say:  "Give  it  to  Mr.  Edwards  or,  if  so  agreed  bv  them,  to  Colonel 
Morrison,  and  I  decline  it;  if  not,  I  accept."  With  this  under 
standing  yon  are  at  liberty  to  procure  me  the  offer  of  the  appoint- 
ment if  you  can;  and  I  shall  feel  complimented  by  your  effort,  and 
Btill  more  by  its  success.  It  should  not  be  oTerloo£ed  that  Colonel 
Baker's  position  entitles  him  to  a  large  share  of  control  in  this  mat- 
ter: however,  one  of  your  number,  Colonel  Warren,  knows  that 
Baker  has  at  all  times  been  ready  to  recommend  me,  if  I  would  con- 
sent. It  most  also  be  understood  that  if  at  anytime  pre\'ious  to  an 
appointment  being  made  I  shall  learn  that  Mr.  Edwards  and  Colo- 
nel Morrison  have  agreed.  I  shall  at  once  carry  out  my  stipulation 
Vith  Colonel  Baker  as  above  stated.        Tours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


April  7,  1849. —  Letter  to  the  Seceetabt  of  the  Intebiob. 
SpRKOFffiLD,  Illls-qis,  April  7, 1849. 
Hon.  Secbetaey  of  the  Home  Depaktment. 

Dear  Hir:  I  recommend  that  William  Butler  be  appointed  Pen- 
sion Agent  for  the  lUinois  agency,  when  the  place  shall  be  vacant. 
Mr.  Hurst,  the  present  incumbent,  I  believe  has  performed  the  du- 
ties very  well.     He  is  a  decided  partizan,  and.  I  beUeve,  expects  to 
be  removed.    Whether  he  shall,  I  submit  to  the  Department.     ThisJ 
office  is  not  confined  to  my  district,  but  pertains  to  the  whole  Stat«:fl 
80  that  Colonel  Baker  has  an  eqoal  right  with  myself  to  be  heardl 
concerning  it.  I 

However,  the  office  is  located  here;  and  I  think  it  is  not  probable! 
that  any  one  would  desire  to  remove  from  a  distance  to  take  it. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  LiNCOLK. 


April  25,  1849. —  Lettee  to  - 


-  Thompson. 


Sprinqpibld,  April  25.  1849. 
Dear  Thompson :  A  tirade  is  still  kept  up  against  me  here  for  rec- 
ommending T.  R.  King.  This  morning  it  is  openly  avowed  that  my 
supposed  influence  at  Washington  shdl  be  broken  down  generally, 
and  King's  prospects  defeated  in  particular.  Now,  what  I  have 
done  in  this  matter  I  have  done  at  the  request  of  you  and  some 
other  friends  in  Tazewell ;  and  I  therefore  ask  vou  to  either  admit 
it  is  wrong,  or  come  forward  and  sustain  me.  If  the  truth  will  per- 
mit, I  propose  that  you  sustain  rae  in  the  following  manner :  copy 
the  inclosed  scrap  in  your  own  handwriting,  and  get  everybody  (not 
three  or  four,  but  three  or  four  hundred)  to  sign  it,  amf  then  send 
it  to  me.     Also  have  six,  eight,  or  ten  of  our  best-known  Whig  _ 
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friends  there  to  write  to  me  indiyidual  letters,  stating  the  tmth  in 
this  matter  as  they  understand  it.  Dont  ne^^leot  or  dday  in  the 
matter.  I  understand  information  of  an  indictment  having  been 
found  asainst  him  about  three  vears  ago,  for  gaming  or  keeping  a 
gaminff-nouse.  has  been  sent  to  the  Department.  I  sludl  try  to  tue 
care  of  it  at  tne  Department  till  your  action  can  be  had  and  for- 
warded on.  TourSy  as  ever, 

A.  LmoOLN. 

April  25,  1849. — Letter  to  J.  M.  Lucas. 

Spbinqfield,  Illinois,  April  25, 1849. 
J.  M.  Lucas,  Esq. 

I>ear  Sir:  Tour  letter  of  the  15th  is  just  received.  Like  yon,  I 
fear  the  Land  OttLee  is  not  going  as  it  snould ;  but  I  know  nothing 
I  can  do.  In  my  letter  wriTOcn  three  days  ago,  I  told  you  the  De- 
partment understands  m^  wishes.  As  to  Butterfield,  he  is  my  i>er- 
sonal  friend^  and  is  qualified  to  do  the  duties  of  the  ofBce j  but  of 
the  quite  one  hundred  lUinoisans  equally  well  qualified,  I  do  not 
know  one  with  less  claims  to  it  In  the  first  place,  what  you  say 
about  Lisle  Smith  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  nad  of  any  one  man 
in  Illinois  desiring  Butterfidd  to  have  any  office.  Now,  1  think  if 
anything  be  given  the  State,  it  should  be  so  ^ven  as  to  gratify  our 
friends,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  future  exertions.  As  to  Mr.  Clay 
having  recommended  him,  that  is  quid  pro  quo.  He  fought  for  Mr. 
Clay  against  General  Taylor  to  the  bitter  end,  as  I  understand ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  I  mistmderstand.  Liede  Smith,  too,  was  a  Clay  del- 
egate at  Philadelphia,  and  against  my  most  earnest  entreaties  took 
the  lead  in  filling  two  vacancies  from  my  own  district  with  Clay 
men.  It  will  now  mortify  me  deeply  if  Greneral  Taylor's  adminis- 
tration shall  trample  all  my  wishes  in  the  dust  merely  to  gratify 
these  men.  Tours,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

May  [1  f],  1849.— Indobsement  concebnino  Orville  Paddock. 

I  have  already  recommended  W.  S.  Wallace  for  Pension  Agent  at 
this  place.  It  is,  however,  due  the  truth  to  say  that  Orville  Pad- 
dock, above  recommended,  is  ever^r  way  qualified  for  the  office,  and 
that  the  persons  recommending  him  are  of  our  business  men  and 
best  Whig  citizens. 


May  10, 1849. — Letter  to  the  Secbetaby  of  the  Interior. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  May  10, 1849. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Dear  Sir :  I  regret  troubling  you  so  often  in  relation  to  the  land 
offices  here,  but  I  nqpe  you  wiU  perceive  the  necessity  of  it,  and  ex- 
cuse me.  On  the  7th  ox  April  i  wrote  you  recommending  Turner 
B.  King  for  Register,  and  Walter  Davis  for  Receiver.    SubSsquently 
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I  wrote  vou  that,  for  a  private  reason,  I  bad  eoncladed  to  traBspose 
them.  That  private  reason  was  the  reqnest  of  an  old  personal  fnend 
who  himself  desired  to  be  Eeceiver,  bat  whom  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
refuse  a  recommendatioD.  He  said  if  I  would  transpose  King  and 
D&vJs  he  would  be  satisfied.  I  tbonght  it  a  whim,  but,  anxious  to 
oblige  him,  1  consented.  Immediately  he  commenced  au  assault 
upon  King's  character,  intending,  as  I  suppftse,  to  defeat  his  ap- 
pointment, aud  thereby  secure  another  chance  for  himself.  This 
double  offense  of  bad  faith  to  me  and  slander  upon  a  good  man  is 
80  totally  outrageous  that  I  now  ask  to  have  King  and  Davis  ^ced 
as  1  originally  recommended, — that  is.  King  tor  Begister  and  Davis 
for  Receiver. 

An  effort  is  being  made  Dowto  have  Mr.  Barret,  the  present  Reg- 
ister, retained.  I  have  already  said  be  has  done  the  duties  of  the  office 
well,  and  I  now  add  he  is  a  geutleman  in  tJie  tme  sense.  Still,  he 
submits  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  party  to  injure  us.  Hia  high 
character  enables  him  to  do  it  more  effectnallv.  Last  year  he  pre- 
eided  at  the  convention  which  nominated  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Congress  in  this  district,  and  afterward  ran  for  the  State  Senate 
himself,  not  desiring  the  seat,  bat  avowedly  to  aid  and  strengthen 
his  party.  He  made  speech  after  speech  with  a  degree  of  fierceness 
and  coarseness  against  General  Taylor  not  quite  consistent  with  his 
habitually  gentlemanly  deportment.  At  least  one  (and  I  think  more) 
of  those  who  are  now  trrmg  to  have  him  retained  was  himself  an 
applicant  for  this  very  office,  and,  failing  to  get  my  recommendation, 
now  takes  this  turn. 

Id  writing  you  a  third  time  in  relation  to  these  offices,  I  stated 
that  I  supposed  charges  had  been  forwarded  to  you  against  King, 
aud  that  I  would  inquire  into  the  truth  of  them.  I  now  send  you 
herewith  what  I  suppose  will  be  an  ample  defense  against  any  such 
charges.  I  ask  attention  to  all  the  papers,  but  particularly  to  the 
letters  of  Mr.  David  Mack,  and  the  paper  witli  the  long  list  of  names. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  King^s  being  a  good  man.  After  the  un- 
just assault  upon  him,  and  considering  the  just  claims  of  Tazewell 
Connty,  as  indicated  in  the  letters  I  inclose  you,  it  would  in  my 
opinion  be  injustice,  and  withal  a  blunder,  not  to  appoint  him,  at 
least  as  sewn  as  any  one  is  appointed  to  either  of  the  offices  here. 
Tour  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

May  18,  1B49. — Letter  to  Doff  Gkeen. 

Sphinopield,  Illinois,  May  18, 1849. 
Dfar  Oeneral :  1  learn  from  Washington  that  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Butterfield  will  probably  be  appoint^  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office.  This  oiight  not  to  be.  That  is  about  the  only 
crumb  of  patronage  which  lUinois  expects ;  and  I  am  sure  the  mass 
of  General  TayloPs  frieuds  here  wonld  quite  as  lief  see  it  go  east  of 
the  Alleghanios,  or  west  of  the  Rocky  Moant^qs,as  into  that  man's 
hands.  They  are  already  sore  on  the  subject  of  his  getting  office. 
In  the  great  contest  of  1840  he  was  not  seen  or  heard  of ;  but  when 
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the  victory  came,  three  or  four  old  drones,  including  him,  got  all  the 
valuable  offices,  through  what  influence  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
tell.  I  believe  the  only  time  he  has  been  very  active  was  last  spring 
a  year  ago,  in  opposition  to  General  Taylor's  nomination. 

Now,  cannot  you  get  the  ear  of  General  Taylort  Ewin^  is  for 
Butterfield,  and  therefore  he  must  be  avoided.  I^eston,  I  think,  will 
favor  you.  Mr.  Edwards  has  written  me  offering  to  decline,  but  I 
advised  him  not  to  do  so.  Some  kind  friends  think  I  ought  to  be  an 
applicant,  but  I  am  for  Mr.  Edwards.  Try  to  defeat  Butterfield,  and 
in  doing  so  use  Mr.  Edwm^,  J.  L.  D.  Morrison,  or  myself,  whichever 
you  can  to  best  advantage.    Write  me,  and  let  this  be  confidential. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


May  25, 1849.— Letter  to  E.  Embree. 

CanftdentiaL 

Springfield,  Illinois,  May  25, 1849. 
Hon.  E.  Embbee. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  about  to  ask  a  favor  of  you, — one  which  I  hope 
will  not  cost  ^ou  much.  I  understand  the  General  Land  OfBce  is 
about  to  be  given  to  Illinois,  and  that  Mr.  Ewing  desires  Justin 
Butterfield,  of  Chicago,  to  be  the  man.  I  give  you  my  word,  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Butterfield  will  be  an  egregious  political  blunder. 
It  will  give  offense  to  the  whole  Whig  party  here,  and  be  worse 
than  a  dead  loss  to  the  administration  of  so  much  of  its  patronage. 
Now,  if  you  can  conscientiously  do  so,  I  wish  you  to  write  General 
Taylor  at  once,  saying  that  either  I,  or  the  man  I  recommend,  should 
in  your  opinion  be  appointed  to  that  office,  if  any  one  from  Illinois 
shall  be.  I  restrict  my  request  to  Illinois  because  you  may  have  a 
man  from  your  own  State,  and  I  do  not  ask  to  interfere  with  that. 

Your  friend  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 


June  5, 1849. — Letter  to  William  H.  Herndon. 

Springfield,  June  5, 1849. 

Dear  William :  Your  two  letters  were  received  last  night.  I  have 
a  great  many  letters  to  write,  and  so  cannot  write  very  long  ones. 
There  must  oe  some  mistake  about  Walter  Davis  saying  I  promised 
him  the  post-office.  I  did  not  so  promise  him.  I  did  tell  nim  that 
if  the  distribution  of  the  offices  should  fall  into  my  hands,  he  should 
have  something :  and  if  I  shall  be  convinced  he  has  said  any  more 
than  this,  I  shall  be  disappointed.  I  said  this  much  to  him  because, 
as  I  understand,  he  is  of  ffood  character,  is  one  of  the  young  men,  is 
of  the  mechanics,  and  always  faithful  and  never  troublesome;  a 
Whig,  and  is  poor,  with  the  support  of  a  widow  mother  thrown  al- 
most exclusively  on  him  by  tne  death  of  his  brother.     If  these 
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an^  wrong  reaMons^  then  I  have  been  wrong;  but  I  have  certainly 
not  been  »elfli$h  in  it,  becauHe  in  my  greatest  need  of  friends  he  was 
aguinttt  me,  and  for  Baker.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 
P.  U.    Let  the  above  be  confidential. 


June  5, 1849. — Letter  Asking  a  Recommendation. 

NoTK. — In  the  flies  are  a  comdderable  nmnber  of  replies  transmitting  in- 
dorHementii,  and  reporting  information  on  the  progrress  of  the  contest  be- 
ivfiHMi  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr,  Justin  Butterfield  for  this  appointment. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  June  5, 1849. 

Ihar  tiir :  Would  you  as  soon  I  should  have  the  General  Land 
Office  as  any  other  Ilhnoisan  f  If  you  would,  write  me  to  that  effect 
at  Washin^n,  where  I  shall  be  soon.    No  time  to  lose. 

Tours  in  haste,  A.  Lincoln. 


June  8, 1849.— Letter  to  Nathaniel  Pope. 

Springfield,  June  8,  1849. 
Hon,  N.  Pope. 

iV<ir  Sir :  1  do  not  know  that  it  would,  but  I  can  well  enough 
(HUiooi  vo  it  mighty  emluirrass  you  to  now  give  a  letter  recommending 
mo  for  the  (ItMieral  Laud  OMee.  Could  vou  not  however,  without 
onilkarras8mout  or  any  impropriety,  so  far  vindicate  the  truth  of 
history  an  to  briotly  state  to  me,  in  a  letter,  what  you  did  say  to  me 
last  spring,  on  mv  arrival  here  from  Washington,  in  relation  to  my 
iHHHUuiug  an  ap|Jicant  for  that  office  Y  Having  at  last  concluded  to 
l>e  an  ap)dioant«  1  have  thought  it  is  perhaps  due  me  to  be  enabled 
to  sliow  tho  iuAueuoes  which  brought  me  to  the  conclusion,  and  of 
which  intlucncos  the  wishes  and  opinions  you  expressed  were  not 
the  K*Hst.  Your  obedient  servant* 

A.  Lincoln. 

SeptemlHT  [VJ  ?),  IS49, —  Resolitioxs  of  Sympathy  with  the 

Caise  of  Hvnoarlvx  Freedom. 

At  a  meeting  to  expn'ss  $vui{.>athv  with  the  cause  of  Hungarian 
b>vt\Uuiu  l>r,  Ti^d,  Thi^  t^wis«  fiou.  A.  Lincoln «  and  Wm.  Car- 
ivuter  wer^  apiH>iute\l  a  c\>mmittee  to  pn?eent  appropriate  resolu- 
tions, which  reported  thr\>ugh  Hon.  A.  Lincoln  the  followiug : 

^^v<l^^^rt/,  That  in  their  present  glorious  struggle  for  liberty,  the 
Htiu^riaus  ivuuuand  our  nighest  admiration  and  have  our  warmest 
>v«iiv»thv. 

tC'.iiy'i'x^l,  That  they  have  our  miVs^t  ardent  prayer?  for  their  speedy 
iviii!ni»h  and  dual  suvv^:>s, 

^*  .s"/'>i/.  Thi*:  th^r  vioverument  of  rhe  Vuiteil  Stares  shoiud  ac- 
kuowUxl^f  the  invl^^vudeuce  of  Huugary  as  a  uativ»u  of  fr^wciec  at 
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the  very  earliest  moment  consistent  with  onr  amicable  relations  with 
the  government  a^^ainst  which  thev  are  contending. 

Resolvedj  That  m  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  immediate  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  Hnngar^  by  oar  government 
is  due  from  American  freemen  to  their  stmggfinff  brethren,  to  the 
general  canse  of  republican  liberty,  and  not  vi^tive  of  uie  just 
rights  of  any  nation  or  people. 


September  27, 1849. — Letter  to  John  Addison. 

Springfield,  Ilunois,  September  27, 1849. 
John  Addison,  Esq. 

Mjf  dear  Sir :  Yoor  letter  is  received.  I  cannot  but  be  g^teful  to 
you  and  all  other  friends  who  have  interested  themsdves  in  having 
the  governorship  of  Oregon  offered  to  me ;  but  on  as  much  reflec- 
tion as  I  have  had  time  to  give  the  subject,  I  cannot  consent  to  ac- 
cept it.  I  have  an  ever  abiding  wish  to  serve  you :  but  as  to  the 
secretaryship,  I  have  alreadv  recommended  our  niend  Simeon 
Francis,  of  the  ''  JoumaL"  Please  present  my  respects  to  G.  T.  M. 
Davis  generally,  and  my  thanks  especially  for  his  kindness  in  the 
()r^;on  matter.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

November  21,  1849. — Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 

''Chicago  Journal.'' 

Springfield,  November  21, 1849. 

Editor  of  the  "  Chicago  Journal." 

Dear  Sir :  Some  person,  probably  yourself,  has  sent  me  the  num- 
ber of  your  paper  containing  an  extract  of  a  supposed  speech  of  Mr. 
Linder,  together  with  your  editorial  comments.  As  my  name  is 
mentioned  both  in  the  speech  and  in  the  comments,  and  as  my  at- 
tention is  directed  to  the  article  by  a  specdal  mark  in  tiie  paper  sent 
me,  it  is  perhaps  expected  that  I  shomd  take  some  notice  of  it.  I 
have  to  sav,  then,  ttutt  I  was  absent  from  before  the  commencement 
till  after  the  close  of  the  late  session  of  the  legislature,  and  that  the 
fact  of  such  a  speech  having  been  delivered  never  came  to  my  know- 
ledge tiU  I  saw  a  notice  of  your  article  in  the  ''  Illinois  JournaL^ne 
day  before  your  paper  reacned  me.  Had  the  intention  of  any  Whig 
to  deliver  such  a  speech  been  known  to  me,  I  should,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  ability,  have  endeavored  to  prevent  it.  When  Mr.  Butterfield 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  tne  Land  OfBce,  I  expected  him  to 
be  an  able  and  faithful  ofBcer,  and  nothing  has  since  come  to  m^ 
knowled^  disappointing  that  expectation.  As  to  Mr.  Ewing,  his 
position  nas  been  one  of  great  difficulty.  I  believe  him,  too,  to  be 
an  able  and  faithful  officer.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
him  would  probably  chan^  the  views  of  most  of  those  who  have 
complained  of  him.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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In  the  Illinois  legislature,  Mr.  Linder  said : 

...  He  ahould  speak  not  as  a  disappointed  poUtician,  but  as  an  inde- 
pendent working  Wnig.  who  had  never  applied  for  an  office  in  his  life ; 
and  the  individiml  of  wnom  he  desired  to  speak  was  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ew- 
ing,  of  Ohio,  minister  of  the  Home  Department, —  a  man  who  was  unsuited 
to  wield  the  immense  patronage  placed  in  his  hands,  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  hostile  to  all  that  was  popular,  having  no  sympathies  wiHi  the  people, 
and  ^e  people  no  fi^pathies  with  him ;  the  man  who  disposed  of  the  of- 
fices and  honors  at  his  oisposal  more  like  a  prince  than  the  minister  and  ser- 
vant of  a  republican  people.  I  speak  plamly,  sir,  for  I  want  what  I  say  to  be 
published,  tnat  it  may  reach  the  individual  for  whom  it  is  intended, — the 
man  who  could  disregard  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  people — the 
Whig  people  of  Illinois, —  and  overlook  the  claims  of  such  men  as  Lincoln, 
Edwaras,  and  Morrison,  and  appoint  a  man  known  as  an  anti-war  fed- 
eralist of  1812,  and  one  who  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  express 
his  contempt  of  the  people — a  man  who  could  not,  as  againc^  any  one  of 
his  competitors,  have  obtained  one  twentieth  of  the  votes  of  Illinois.  (I  re- 
fer, sir,  to  Justin  Butterfield,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.) 
Such  a  man  as  Ewing  has  no  right  to  rule  the  cabinet  of  a  republican  pres- 
ident. He  is  universally  odious,  and  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  the  nation. 
He  is  as  a  lump  of  ice,  an  unfeeling,  unsympathizing  aristocrat,  a  rough, 
imperious,  uncouth,  and  unamiable  man.  Such  a  minister,  in  a  four  years' 
administration,  would  ruin  the  populaurity  of  forty  presidents  and  as  many 
heroes.  Sir,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  popular  elections  are  turning  against 
usf  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it.  Ii  General  Taylor  retains  nim  two 
jrears  longer  in  his  cabinet,  he  will  find  himself  without  a  corporal's  guard 
m  the  popular  branch  of  our  national  legislature. 


December  15, 1849. — Letter  to 


Esq. 


Springpield,  December  15, 1849. 


Dear  Sir:  On  my  return  from  Kentucky,  I  found  your  letter  of 
the  7th  of  November,  and  have  delayed  answering  it  till  now,  for  the 
reason  I  now  briefly  state.  From  the  beginning  of  our  acquain- 
tance I  have  felt  the  greatest  kindness  for  you,  and  had  supposed  it 
was  reciprocated  on  your  part.  Last  summer,  under  circumstances 
which  I  mentioned  to  vou,  1  was  painfully  constrained  to  withhold  a 
recommendation  which  you  desired,  and  shortlv  afterward  I  learned, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  believe  it,  that  you  were  indulging  in  open  abuse 
of  me.  Of  course  my  feelings  were  wounded.  On  receiving  your 
last  letter,  the  question  occurred  whether  you  were  attempting  to  use 
me  at  the  same  time  you  would  injure  me,  or  whether  you  might 
not  have  been  misrepresented  to  me.  If  the  former,  I  ought  not  to 
answer  you ;  if  the  latter,  I  ought ;  and  so  I  have  remained  in  sus- 
pense. 1  now  inclose  you  the  letter,  which  you  may  use  if  you  see  fit. 

Yours,  etc.,  A.  Lincoln. 

February  23, 1850. — Letter  to  John  D.  Johnston. 

Springpield,  February  23, 1850. 

Dear  Brother:  Your  letter  about  a  mall  contract  was  received 
yesterday.    I  have  made  out  a  bid  for  you  at  $120,  guaranteed  it 
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myself,  got  our  P.  M.  here  to  certify  it,  and  send  it  on.  Your  former 
letter,  concerning  some  man's  claim  for  a  pension,  was  also  received. 
I  had  the  claim  examined  by  those  who  are  practised  in  such  matters, 
and  they  decide  he  cannot  get  a  pension. 

As  you  make  no  mention  of  it,  I  suppose  you  had  not  learned  that 
we  lost  our  little  boy.  He  was  sick  fifteen  days,  and  died  in  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  this  month.  It  was  not  our  first,  but  our 
second  child.    We  miss  him  very  much.    Your  brother,  in  haste, 

A.  Lincoln. 

To  John  D.  Johnston. 

June  3,  1850.— Resolutions  on  the  Death  op 
Judge  Nathaniel  Pope. 

Circuit  and  District  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  and  for  the  State  and 
District  of  Illinois.    Monday,  June  3, 1850. 

...  On  the  opening  of  the  Court  this  morning,  the  Hon.  A. 
Lincoln,  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  this  Court,  suggested  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Pope,  late  a  judge  of  tliis  Court,  since  the  ad- 
journment of  the  last  term  j  whereupon,  in  token  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  it  is  orderea  that  the  Court  do  now  adjourn 
until  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock.   .   .   . 

The  Hon.  Stephen  T.  Lo^an,  the  Hon.  Norman  H.  Purple,  the 
Hon.  David  L.  Gregg,  the  BLon.  A.  Lincoln,  and  George  W.  Meeker, 
Esq.,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  j)repare  resolutions.  .  .  . 
Whereupon,  the  Hon.  Stephen  T.  Logan,  in  oehalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee, presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Wherecis  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Pope,  District  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  District  of  Illinois,  having  departed  this  life  during  the  last 
vacation  of  said  Court,  and  the  members  of  the  bar  of  said  Com-t  enter- 
taining the  highest  veneration  for  his  memory,  a  profound  respect  for  his 
abihty,  preat  experience,  and  learning  as  a  Judge,  and  cherishing  for  his 
many  vul^ues,  public  and  private,  his  earnest  simplicity  of  character  and 
unostentatious  deportment  both  in  his  public  and  private  relations,  the 
most  lively  and  affectionate  recollections,  nave 

Besolvedy  That  as  a  manifestation  of  their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which 
has  been  sustained  in  his  death,  they  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourn- 
ing during  the  residue  of  the  term. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  commimicate  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
a  copy  of  these  proceedings,  with  an  assurance  of  our  smcere  condolence 
on  account  of  their  heavy  bereavement. 

Besolved,  That  the  Hon.  A.  Williams,  District  Attorney  of  this  Court,  be 
re<juested  in  behalf  of  the  meeting  to  present  these  proceedings  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  and  respectfully  to  asK  that  they  may  be  entered  on  the  records. 

E.  N.  Powell,  Sec'y.  Samuel  H.  Treat,  Ch'n. 

[July  1, 1850?]. — Fragment.    Notes  for  a  Lecture. 

Niagara  Falls!  By  what  mysterious  power  is  it  that  millions 
and  millions  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  gaze  upon 
Niagara  Falls  ?    There  is  no  mystery  about  the  thing  itsett.    Every 

Vol.  I.— 11. 
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correspondence  fall  behind.  Whatever  piece  of  business  you  have 
in  handy  before  stopping,  do  all  the  labor  pertaining  to  it  which 
can  then  be  done.  When  you  bring  a  common-law  suit,  if  you  have 
the  facts  for  doiu^  so,  write  the  declaration  at  once.  If  a  law  point 
be  involved,  examine  the  books,  and  note  the  authority  you  rely  on 
upon  the  declaration  itself,  wnere  you  are  sure  to  find  it  when 
wanted.  The  same  of  defenses  and  pleas.  In  business  not  likely 
to  be  liti^ted, — ordinary  collection  cases,  foreclosures,  partitions, 
and  the  like, — make  all  examinations  of  titles,  and  note  them,  and 
even  draft  orders  and  decrees  in  advance.  This  course  has  a 
triple  advantage ;  it  avoids  omissions  and  neglect,  saves  your  labor 
when  once  done,  performs  the  labor  out  of  court  when  you  have 
leisure,  rather  than  in  court  when  vou  have  not.  Extemporaneous 
speaking  should  be  practised  and  cultivated.  It  is  the  lawyer's  avenue 
to  the  public.  However  able  and  faithful  he  may  be  m  other  re- 
spects, people  are  slow  to  bring  him  business  if  he  cannot  make  a 
speech.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  more  fatal  error  to  yoimg  lawyers 
than  relying  too  much  on  speech-making.  If  any  one,  upon  his 
rare  powers  of  speaking,  shall  claim  an  exemption  from  the  drudgery 
of  the  law,  his  case  is  a  failure  in  advance. 

Discourage  litigation.  Persuade  your  neighbors  to  compromise 
whenever  you  can.  Point  out  to  them  how  the  nominal  winner  is 
often  a  real  loser — in  fees,  exx)enses,  and  waste  of  time.  As  a  peace- 
maker the  lawyer  has  a  superior  opportunity  of  being  a  good  man. 
There  will  still  be  business  enough. 

Never  stir  up  litigation.  A  worse  man  can  scarcely  be  found  than 
one  who  does  this.  Who  can  be  more  nearly  a  fiend  than  he  who 
habitually  overhauls  the  register  of  deeds  in  search  of  defects  in 
titles,  whereon  to  stir  up  strife,  and  put  money  in  his  pocket?  A 
moral  tone  ought  to  be  infused  into  the  profession  wnich  should 
drive  such  men  out  of  it. 

The  matter  of  fees  is  important,  far  beyond  the  mere  question  of 
bread  and  butter  involved.  Properly  attended  to,  fuller  justice  is 
done  to  both  lawyer  and  client.  An  exorbitant  fee  should  never  be 
clawed.  As  a  general  rule  never  take  vour  whole  fee  in  advance, 
nor  any  more  than  a  small  retainer.  When  fully  paid  beforehand, 
you  are  more  than  a  common  mortal  if  you  can  feel  the  same  in- 
terest in  the  case,  as  if  something  was  still  in  prospect  for  you,  as 
well  as  for  your  client.    And  when  you  lack  interest  in  the  case  the 

ST)  will  very  likely  lack  skill  and  diligence  in  the  performauce. 
tUe  the  amount  of  fee  and  take  a  note  m  advance.    Then  you  will 
feed  that  you  are  working  for  something,  and  you  are  sure  to  do 

GUT  work  faithfully  and  well.  Never  sell  a  fee  note — at  least  not 
fore  the  consideration  service  is  performed.  It  leads  to  negli- 
gence and  dishonesty — negligence  by  losing  interest  in  the  case, 
and  dishonesty  in  refusing  to  ref una  when  you  have  allowed  the 
eonsideration  to  fail. 

There  is  a  vague  popular  belief  that  lawyers  are  necessarily  dis- 
honest. I  say  vague,  because  when  we  consider  to  what  extent 
confidence  and  honors  are  reposed  in  and  conferred  upon  lawyers 
by  the  people,  it  appears  improbable  that  their  impression  of  dis- 
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honesty  is  very  distinct  and  vivid.  Yet  the  impression  is  common, 
almost  universaL  Let  no  young  man  choosing  the  law  for  a  call- 
ing for  a  moment  yield  to  the  popular  belief — resolve  to  be  honest 
at  all  events :  and  ix  in  your  own  judgment  you  cannot  be  an  honest 
lawyer,  resolve  to  be  honest  without  beinff  a  lawyer.  Choose  some 
other  occupation,  rather  than  one  in  the  dioosing  of  which  you  do, 
in  advance,  consent  to  be  a  knave. 


January  [2 1],  1851. — Letter  to  John  D.  Johnston. 

January  2, 1851. 

Dear  Johnston:  Your  request  for  eighty  dollars  I  do  not  think  it 
best  to  comply  with  now.  At  the  various  times  when  I  have  helped 
you  a  little  you  have  said  to  me, "  We  can  set  along  very  well  now  ^ ; 
out  in  a  very  short  time  I  find  you  in  Qie  same  difficulty  again. 
Now,  this  can  only  happen  by  some  defect  in  your  conduct.  wTiat 
that  defect  is,  I  think  I  know.  You  are  not  lazy,  and  stUl  you  are 
an  idler.  I  doubt  whether,  since  I  saw  you,  you  have  done  a  good 
whole  daVs  work  in  any  one  day.  You  do  not  very  much  dislike  to 
work,  and  still  you  do  not  work  much,  merely  because  it  does  not 
seem  to  you  that  you  could  get  much  for  it  This  habit  of  uselessly 
wasting  time  is  the  whole  difficulty ;  it  is  vastly  important  to  you, 
and  stm  more  so  to  your  children,  that  you  should  break  the  habit. 
It  is  more  important  to  them,  because  they  have  longer  to  live,  and 
can  keep  out  of  an  idle  habit  before  they  are  in  it,  easier  than  Uiey 
can  get  out  after  they  are  in. 

You  are  now  in  need  of  some  money;  and  what  I  propose  is,  that 
you  shall  go  to  work,  *'  tooth  and  nail,''  for  somebody  wno  will  give 
you  money  for  it.  Let  father  and  your  boys  take  charge  of  your 
things  at  home,  prepare  for  a  crop,  and  make  the  crop,  and  you  go 
to  work  for  the  best  money  wages,  or  in  discharge  of  any  debt  you 
owe,  that  you  can  get  j  and,  to  secure  you  a  fair  reward  lor  your  la- 
bor, I  now  promise  you,  that  for  every  dollar  you  will,  between  this 
and  the  first  of  May,  get  for  your  own  labor,  either  in  money  or  as 
your  own  indebtedness,  I  will  then  give  you  one  other  dollar.  By 
this,  if  you  hire  yourself  at  ten  doUars  a  month,  from  me  you  will 
get  ten  more,  making  twenty  dollars  a  month  for  your  work.  In 
this  I  do  not  mean  you  shall  go  off  to  St.  Louis,  or  the  lead  mines, 
or  the  gold  mines  in  Califomia,  but  I  mean  for  you  to  go  at  it  for 
the  best  wages  you  can  get  close  to  home  in  Coles  Coun^.  Now,  if 
you  will  do  this,  you  wDl  be  soon  out  of  debt,  and,  what  is  better, 
you  will  have  a  habit  that  will  keep  you  from  getting  in  debt  again. 
But,  if  I  should  now  clear  you  out  of  debt,  next  year  you  would  be 
just  as  deep  in  as  ever.  You  say  you  would  almost  give  your  place 
in  heaven  for  seventy  or  eighty  dollars.  Then  you  value  your  place 
in  heaven  very  cheap,  for  I  am  sure  you  can,  with  the  offer  I  make, 
get  the  seventy  or  eighty  dollars  for  four  or  five  months'  work. 
You  say  if  I  will  furnish  you  the  money  you  will  deed  me  the  land, 
and,  if  you  don't  pay  the  money  back,  you  will  deliver  possession. 
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Nonsense  I  If  you  can't  now  live  with  the  land,  how  will  you  then 
live  without  itf  You  have  always  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  unkind  to  vou.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  will  but  follow 
my  advice,  you  will  nnd  it  worth  more  than  eighty  times  eighty 
dollars  to  you.  Affectionately  your  brother, 

A.  Lincoln. 


January  12,  1851. —  Letter  to  John  D.  Johnston. 

Springfield,  January  12, 1851. 

Bear  Brother :  On  the  day  before  yesterday  I  received  a  letter 
from  Harriet,  written  at  Greenup.  She  says  she  has  just  returned 
from  your  house,  and  that  father  is  very  low  and  mil  hardly  re- 
cover. She  also  says  you  have  written  me  two  letters,  and  that  al- 
though you  do  not  expect  me  to  come  now,  you  wonder  that  I  do 
not  write. 

I  received  both  your  letters,  and  although  I  have  not  answered 
them,  it  is  not  because  I  have  forgotten  them,  or  been  uninterested 
about  them,  but  because  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  could  write  nothing 
which  would  do  any  good.  You  already  laiow  I  desire  that  neither 
father  nor  mother  shall  be  in  want  of  any  comfort,  either  in  health 
or  sickness,  while  they  live ;  and  I  feel  sure  you  have  not  failed  to 
use  my  name,  if  necessary,  to  procure  a  doctor,  or  anything  else  for 
father  in  his  present  sickness.  My  business  is  such  that  I  could 
hardly  leave  home  now,  if  it  was  not  as  it  is,  that  my  own  wife  is 
sick-a-bed.  (It  is  a  case  of  baby-sickness,  and  I  suppose  is  not  dan- 
gerous.) I  sincerely  hope  father  may  recover  his  nealth,  but  at  all 
events,  tell  him  to  remember  to  call  upon  and  confide  in  our  great 
and  good  and  merciful  Maker,  who  will  not  turn  away  from  him  in 
any  extremity.  He  notes  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  and  numbers  the 
hairs  of  our  neads,  and  He  will  not  forget  the  dying  man  who  puts 
his  trust  in  Him.  Say  to  him  that  if  we  could  meet  now  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  not  be  more  painful  than  pleasant,  but  that  if  it 
be  his  lot  to  go  now,  he  will  soon  have  a  joyous  meeting  with  many 
loved  ones  gone  before,  and  where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help 
of  God,  hope  ere  long  to  join  them. 

Write  to  me  again  when  you  receive  this.    Affectionately, 

A.  Lincoln. 


August  31, 1851. — Letter  to  John  D.  Johnston. 

Springfield,  August  31, 1851. 

Dear  Brother:  Inclosed  is  the  deed  for  the  land.  We  are  all  well, 
and  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  news.  We  have  had  no  cholera  here 
for  about  two  weeks.    Give  my  love  to  all,  and  especially  to  mother. 

Yours,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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November  4, 1851. — Letter  to  John  D.  Johnston. 

SHELBYvniLE,  November  4, 1851. 

Dear  Brother:  When  I  came  into  Charleston  day  before  yesterday. 
I  learned  that  you  are  anxious  to  sell  the  land  where  you  live  ana 
move  to  Missouri.  I  have  been  thinking  of  this  ever  since,  and  can- 
not but  think  such  a  notion  is  utterly  foolish.  What  can  you  do  in 
Missouri  better  than  here  t  Is  the  land  any  richer  t  Can  you  there, 
any  more  than  here,  raise  com  and  wheat  and  oats  without  work? 
Will  anybody  there,  any  more  than  here,  do  your  work  for  yout  If 
you  intend  to  go  to  work,  there  is  no  better  place  than  right  where  you 
are ;  if  you  do  not  intend  to  eo  to  work,  you  cannot  get  alone  anywhere. 
Squirming  and  crawling  about  from  place  to  place  can  ao  no  good. 
You  have  raised  no  crop  this  year;  and  what  you  really  want  is  to 
sell  the  land,  get  the  money,  and  spend  it.  Vdxi  with  the  land  you 
have,  and,  my  life  upon  it,  you  will  never  after  own  a  spot  big  enough 
to  bury  you  in.  Half  you  will  get  for  the  land  you  will  spend  m 
moving  to  Missouri,  ana  the  other  half  you  will  eat,  drink,  and  wear 
out,  and  no  foot  of  land  will  be  bought.  Now,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
have  no  hand  in  such  a  piece  of  foolery.  I  feel  that  it  is  so  even  on 
your  own  account,  and  particularly  on  mother's  account.  The  east- 
ern forty  acres  I  intend  to  keep  for  mother  while  she  lives ;  if  you 
will  not  cultivate  it,  it  will  rent  for  enough  to  support  her — at  least, 
it  will  rent  for  something.  Her  dower  m  the  otner  two  forties  she 
can  let  you  have,  and  no  thanks  to  me.  Now,  do  not  misunderstand 
this  letter;  I  do  not  write  it  in  any  unkindness.  I  writ«  it  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  get  you  to  face  the  truth,  which  truth  is,  you  are  desti- 
tute because  you  have  idled  away  all  your  time.  Your  thousand  pre- 
tenses for  not  getting  along  better  are  all  nonsense;  they  deceive 
nobody  but  yourself.    Gk)  to  work  is  the  only  cure  for  your  case. 

A  word  to  mother.  Chapman  tells  me  he  wants  vou  to  go  and  live 
with  him.  If  I  were  you  I  would  try  it  awhile,  fit  you  get  tired  of 
it  (as  I  think  you  will  not),  you  can  return  to  your  own  home. 
Chapman  feels  very  kindly  to  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  make 
your  situation  very  pleasant.    Sincerely  your  son, 

A.  Lincoln. 


November  9,  1851.— Letter  to  John  D.  Johnston. 

ShelbyvilLiE,  November  9, 1851. 

Dear  Brother:  When  I  wrote  you  before,  I  had  not  received  your 
letter.  I  still  think  as  I  did,  but  if  the  land  can  be  sold  so  that  I  get 
three  hundred  dollars  to  put  to  interest  for  mother,  I  will  not  object, 
if  she  does  not.  But  before  I  will  make  a  deed,  the  money  must  be 
had,  or  secured  beyond  all  doubt,  at  ten  per  cent. 

As  to  Abram,  I  do  not  want  him,  on  my  own  account ;  but  I  un- 
derstand he  wants  to  live  with  me,  so  that  he  can  go  to  school  and 
get  a  fair  start  in  the  world,  which  I  very  much  wish  him  to  have. 
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When  I  reach  home,  if  I  can  make  it  convenient  to  take,  I  will  take 
him,  provided  there  is  no  mistake  between  ns  as  to  the  object  and 
terms  of  my  taking  him.    In  haste,  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

December  [4t],  1851.— Call  fob  Wrao  Convention. 

To  the  Whigs  of  Illinois. 

The  Whigs  of  the  State  of  Illinois  are  respectfully  requested  to 
meet  in  convention  at  Springfield,  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber next,  to  take  into  consideration  such  action  as  upon  consultation 
and  deliberation  may  be  deemed  necessary,  proper,  and  effective 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  party,  and  to  secure  a  more  thorough 
organization  of  the  Whig  party  at  an  early  day. 

(Signed) 

Abraham  Lincoln,  Isaac  Habdy,  O.  H.  Bbowning, 

J.  T.  Stuart,  Hobace  Milleb,  C.  W.  Cbaig, 

J.  C.  CoNKLiNG,  K  B.  Washbubne,  J.  L.  Wilson, 

H.  O.  Mebriman,  Henry  Watterman,  B.  G.  Wheeler, 

Geo.  W.  Meeker,  Ezra  GRiPPrrH,  H.  D.  Bisley, 

J.  O.  Norton,  Samuel  Haller,  Levi  Davis, 

Churchill  Copfing,  Joseph  T.  Eccles,  B.  S.  Edwards, 

Joseph  Gillespie,  Jas.  W.  Singleton,  And  many  others. 


July  16, 1852. — Eulogy  on  Henry  Clay  Delivered  in  the  State 

House  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1776^  the  people  of  a  few  feeble  and 
oppressed  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  innabiting  a  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  publicly  declared  their  national 
independence,  and  made  their  appeal  to  the  justice  of  their  cause 
and  to  the  God  of  battles  for  the  maintenance  of  that  declaration. 
That  people  were  few  in  number  and  without  resources,  save  only 
their  wise  heads  and  stout  hearts.  Within  the  first  year  of  that 
declared  independence,  and  while  its  maintenance  was  yet  proble- 
matical,— while  the  bloody  struggle  between  those  resolute  rebels 
and  their  haughty  would-be  masters  was  still  waging, — of  undis- 
tinguished parents  and  in  an  obscure  district  of  one  of  those  col- 
onies Henry  Clay  was  bom.  The  infant  nation  and  the  infant  child 
began  the  race  of  life  together.  For  three  quarters  of  a  century 
they  have  traveled  hand  in  hand.  They  have  been  companions 
ever.  The  nation  has  passed  its  perils,  and  it  is  free,  prosperous, 
and  powerful.  The  child  has  reached  his  manhood,  his  middle  a^e, 
his  old  age,  and  is  dead.  In  all  that  has  concerned  the  nation  tne 
man  ever  sympathized ;  and  now  the  nation  mourns  the  man. 

The  dajr  after  his  death  one  of  the  public  joum^,  opposed  to 
him  politically,  held  the  following  pathetic  and  beautiful  language, 
which  I  adopt  partly  because  such  high  and  exclusive  eulogy, 
originating  with  a  political  friend,  might  offend  good  taste,  but 
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oliinlly  ItnpHiiiflO  1  Goitld  not  in  any  language  of  my  own  so  well 
i>x|iit*HH  tiiy  ttiou^fhts: 

Ainu  t  who  iMiii  mtliKo  that  Henry  Clay  is  dead  !  Who  can  realize  that 
imviif  nurniii  tlinl  timjostii-  form  shall  rise  in  the  council-chambereof  his  ooun- 
li'\  li>  ImihI  luti'k  tJio  t<t«rnia  of  anarchy  which  may  threaten,  or  pour  the 
iitl  lit  \»'m'v  ujKiii  the  iruiihM  billows  aa  they  rage  and  menace  around  t 
VVIitM'itti  iv<nU*o  th«t  the  workings  of  that  mifrhty  mind  have  ceased,  that 
llxi  lhr<i)>l<lii|r)i  trf  thjit  inllMil  heart  are  stilled,  that  the  mighty  sweep  of 
Itinl  MMii  ihil  mil  "ill  W  Ml  no  more,  and  tiie  magic  of  that  eloquent 

j"" ■■■•  »i*k('  no  other  tongue  besides,  is  hushed — hushed 

'■"  '  aFm>  ibat  freedom's  champion,  the  champion  of  a 

'"^ '  ■'!  lv>tivti«ts(uidtendredsof  people,  has  indeed  fallen! 

■' ' '  'f*  «<  ["(Td  and  drcAd  whieh  our  land  has  ejqjeri- 

J'"  '^yhfwJled  to  experience  again,  to  whom  now  may 

'"  '  •  «i»t  ouun^i^  and  advice  which  ooly  wisdom  and 

*"•>'  Mtti-AH  <ivt>.  Mid  which  only  the  undoubting  oon- 

"'''  >'-  roisMVt.!     [Vn-hance  in  the  whole  cinile  of  the 

Hiviii  iiiiM  v'111-.i  .»i  otirtatttd  thmv  renuuos  but  one  on  whose  shoulders  the 
iHkiitity  iiwaiiw  i.-4  (W  tWpNrtwd  lOataeBUUi  m*v  fall ;  one  who  while  we 
W'W  wrtU  U  thrnktllvM  ptMuwy  lU9  twu*  oTer  the  bier  of  his  brother  and 
nivM     t-n'iKvr,  Mi-tnl,  evw.  )a'4  tB  |M)liti<«l  sentiment  as  far  apart  as 

1^,,,  .11  ....V.  .1  ...  .V.  :.  is»t  Jtn»«w  lik«  these  that  the  petty  dis- 
'"> '  'F-     W#  see  only  the  great,  the  grand,  the 

t^"''  ■■.^'■tMnui  i  and  we  do  not  even  begpermis- 

w>i  V  A>  iwr  t«M9  with  those  who  have  ever  been 

Ki '  '  ,'  ^uolj  be^  Uusmnuissioa.  we  claim  it  as  a 

rik  -'- A  (D-vvikg*.    HawyCfaybelongedtohisconntry — 

It'  I '  ^  <>  <,-«uittot  rhJMi  BoeB  lifts Uib.    His  career  has l>een 

iu> . .  .  itlW  U»e  vttitli,  his  witakarj  wiU  eodore  to  the  last 

li  '  ^^AtbeH  his  lasl  on  yrcterday,  at  twenty 

will  .^uber  at  Washington.    To  these  who  fof- 

V'--.  1  more  appropriately  belongs  toprononnce 

til'.  .  it-s  to  the  memoi^  of  the  illustnona  dead. 

Httt  'ill    \">  ^-K*  griel  which  his  death  iufpire^  for  his 

ultMiHutnv  I'll  '  property.    As  on  a  question  of  liDertf  he 

Vmm  nil  Nil  '-t,noWc»t,but  only  the  rnionwhichheld 

ilit'iu  '>ii  III  '  tiiw  bis  oonntrymen  will  know  no  grief  that 

Ib 1-  ili>    K'lindji  of  the  confederacy.    The  career  of 

ill  L  'u'Murer.     From  hin  youth  he  hae  been  devoted  to 

till    <  1  I'cri'.'Hl,  loo,  in  the  world')  history  justly  regardedas 

It  I.  iiiiiiuin  affairs.     He  wituMoiod  in  the  beginning  the 

till  I :•.■  volution.    He  mw  the  rise  and  faQ  of  KapMeon. 

II,.  '  l''giejate  for  AincricA,  ami  direct  her  pohey  wnen  all 

b.ii.  ili'ld  of  conteniHuK  dynnntics,  and  when  the  struggle 

fill  I  lii'd  the  rigbtd  of  all  m^iral  nations.    His  voice  spi^e 

uiii  (HI. I  j.i.'i''  III  MX-  contest  with  Great  Itritnlii. 

Wliiii  tri<ei>i'i>  rtBH'  Mgsinst  the  Turks  and  vimck  for  liberty,  his  name  waa 
uiiuu:liiil  with  tli(it>atllt>-cry  of  freedom.  Wlieii  Kouth  America  threw  off  the 
tiiiiJdoiii  iif  ttpain,  Ida  Bpeecbes  were  read  at  the  head  of  her  armies  by 
UoIUm'.  Iluiuuns  has  tMcn,  and  will  continue  to  bo,  hallowed  m  two  hemi- 
Bphanu,  fcir  U  U 

"  One  of  the  fuw.  Uie  immortal  names 
That  were  not  Wni  to  die! " 

To  tlio  ardent  patriot  and  profound  stat«iiniaD,  he  added  a  quality  poa- 
MMwd  liy  fow  uf  tne  trifled  on  earth.    Ilis  eloquence  has  not  been  suriw^ed. 
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In  the  effeotiye  power  to  move  the  heart  of  man,  Clay  was  without  an  equal, 
and  the  heaven-born  endowment^  in  the  spirit  of  its  origin,  has  been  most 
conspicuously  exhibited  asfainst  mtesdne  feud.  On  at  least  three  impor- 
tant occasions  he  has  quelled  our  civil  commotions  by  a  power  and  influ- 
ence which  belon^d  to  no  other  statesman  of  his  age  ana  times.  And  in 
our  last  internal  discord,  when  this  Union  trembled  to  its  center,  in  old  age 
he  left  the  shades  of  private  life,  and  gave  the  death-blow  to  fratenud 
strife,  with  the  vigor  of  his  earUer  years,  in  a  series  of  senatorial  efforts 
which  in  themselves  would  bring  immortality  by  challenging  comparison 
with  the  efforts  of  any  statesman  in  any  age.  He  exorcised  the  demon 
which  i>ossessed  the  body  politic,  and  gave  x>eace  to  a  distracted  land.  Alas ! 
the  achievement  cost  him  his  life.  He  sank  day  by  day  to  the  tomb — his 
pale  but  noble  brow  bound  with  a  triple  wreath,  put  there  by  a  grateful 
country.  May  his  ashes  rest  in  peace,  while  his  spirit  goes  to  take  its  sta- 
tion among  the  great  and  good  men  who  preceded  him. 

While  it  is  customary  and  proper  upon  occasions  like  the  present 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  uf  e  of  the  deceased,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Clay  it  is  less  necessary  than  most  others ;  for  his  biography  has 
been  written  and  rewritten,  and  read  and  reread,  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  j  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  latest  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  all  is  as  well  known  as  it  can  be.  The  short  sketch 
which  I  give  is,  therefore,  merely  to  maintain  the  connection  of  this 
discourse. 

Henry  Clay  was  bom  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1777,  in  Han- 
over County,  Virginia.  Of  his  father,  who  died  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  year  of  Henry^s  age,  little  seems  to  be  known,  except  that  he 
was  a  respectable  man  and  a  preacher  of  the  Baptist  persuasion. 
Mr.  Clay's  education  to  the  end  of  life  was  comparatively  lim- 
ited. I  say  "  to  the  end  of  life,''  because  I  have  understood  that 
from  time  to  time  he  added  something  to  his  education  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  whole  life.  Mr.  Clay's  lack  of  a  more  per- 
fect early  education,  however  it  may  be  regretted  generally,  teaches 
at  least  one  profitable  lesson :  it  teaches  that  in  this  country  one 
can  scarcely  be  so  poor  but  that,  if  he  will,  he  can  acquire  sufficient 
education  to  get  through  the  world  respectably.  In  his  twenty- 
third  year  Mr.  Clav  was  licensed  to  practise  law,  and  emigrated  to 
Lexington,  KentucKy.  Here  he  commenced  and  continued  the  prac- 
tice till  the  year  1803,  when  he  was  first  elected  to  the  Kentucky 
legislature.  By  successive  elections  he  was  continued  in  the  legis- 
ture  till  the  latter  part  of  1806,  when  he  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
of  a  single  session  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In  1807  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  Kentucky  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  that 
body  chosen  Speaker.  In  1808  he  was  reelected  to  the  same  body. 
Ill  1809  he  was  again  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  of  two  years  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  1811  he  was  elected  to  the  tfnited  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  on  the  first  day  of  taking  his  seat  in 
that  body  he  was  chosen  its  Speaker.  In  1813  he  was  a^ain  elected 
Speaker.  Early  in  1814,  being  the  period  of  our  last  British  war,  Mr. 
Clay  was  sent  as  commissioner,  with  others,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
year.  On  his  return  from  Europe  he  was  again  elected  to  the  lower 
branch  of  Congress,  and  on  taking  his  seat  in  December,  1815,  was 


<«..:  A/^  Ut  tjif  '/J/J  j//ri  U/>:  ri\fizhki*yh  ^thair,  a  ]X>idtion  in  which  he 
„.  *.  i....  ;.«>;  h/  e^if**  **jv4:  fU'^'Xioun,  w'lih  one  brifff  iDtermission,  till 
.4.^  .i.*^-ji^'t*uiif,h  oi  4uUh  Ontht'.y  A<larriK,  in  March^  1825.  He  was 
ii,i  i.  »^uj,»,th^^  'i  J^«  'M  iiiry  '/f  Htul^:,  fin<l  o<!ciipied  that  important  sta- 
i.'//<  hu  i)#«  H/i><<t/uifil)<#n  of  Oitn<a'fil  Jtu'MM)Uf  in  March,  1829.  After 
i^,i,.  )^i.  H-iiiM^^'l  l.i«  li<:iil,ijrkv,  i'<'MtinM;(l  the  practice  of  law,  and  con- 
ittin^ii  ji  nil  III!  iiiilijMiJi  of  ]h'M.  when  he  waH  by  the  legislature  of 
J*M«iui)>y  iijifihi  |thii'i-il  in  lliii  ifnil^Ml  StiitcH  Senate.  By  a  reelec- 
ih,tt  III.  wiin  I  iiiiiiiMU'tl  111  Ihn  Hnniit.e  till  iio  resii^ed  his  seat  and  re- 
Hn  il  In  i\t«iii:li,  thih  III  Donninher,  1H41),  ho  again  took  his  seat  in 
llii  »ii  iHih-,  wUioU  hit  nuitiii  rohipfiiiHl  (»nly  a  few  months  before  his 

ihiilh 

\^\  Ihii  (iiii  lining  II  ib  poivoixotl  that  tho  i>oriod  from  the  begin- 
hlMh  «<l  i^lt  rl«i\'b  (ilUoinl  hfo  ill  ISi^i  to  tho  end  of  1852  is  but  one 
)t.u  .AsM\\  III  tiiitr  u  oiiiiurN«uu\l  thtit  tho  sum  of  tdl  the  intervals 
ill  II  \\\\\  u«»l  ittiumut  (%»  ton  voai*s.  Mut  mort^  duration  of  time  in 
^\\^\^^  ,.iiiMiluU^lhoMuj»lU\M  (vjutof  Mr.  OlavVhistorj-.  Throughout 
\\sM  t««Mkt  ^«i  uxsl  tio  U^kb  ^s'UNtnntlx  Kvutho  uu>si  loved  and  most  im- 
|ilu  \\\\  IWA^^wsA  t»\  iY\oi\u!s  :kiul  :ho  uuxst  drt'^Uxl  by  opp^ments.  of 
.*\l  U\^»\»;  \uu'u*\*»,\  jsv!\«u'uv,v  Iv.  a!1  :he  crvat  questions  which 
I»*\n  uii^Nsl  ^*\o  H'N^uiii*, \,  A^'sl  inav^iouIata  iu  :hv\5e  fearful  orises. 
,\„  \^.  Kv^....,  ,■  ..,v»ii^v.^  .V.o  iv.',"'.?,\\'*uoi'.  v;"cs:u*i\  *rLc  ir  Lite  slavery 

x; •  •    *>  .  ^^  f   .\  -  \\l  ^^ '. .  >.  ',  ^ ^'  IX'  *  *>j  A^x  - -^^  'lem^ory.  involving 

*» ..•  .^NA.  .,^  .>.^  x:,*>iV;ij^  ,»-:'  '.>v  I  -vir.  bL^s?  ifc* 'retf c  uhe  leading 

■  ,v'...>.;.s.  s-.x  A^M...     'v.  *s:'4  Nr;  i»:fcaLl'-si;  jL  .tiaciu^e  forrhe 

•  .    *.:.»!     x*^^         !.'-,£   '"^cc^  '••loi  s  •»vp^*'  *i*r-jpf  perncn  of  the 

.  .   .  *  X-,     .    V  ;i    »<     •.    i.^  1.  11    V     \k  *:*^>iui  uv:^       'V'.rii  jciier  lien. 
'n      i»»*».»\.    •  ••>   •     >\     •  ^N**''^*       ^vi:    y'x'A    liin   ivOtUC  *v:is   ?U!:  A 

.  .  •.  -s^    -x*      ?v..    11*.  ■        **«  >t.   'jL^-ii.  Vff"^    It. 

*   ..  «       ».  •  -k  4.--..     .-^*     .s>    >     r*'**- 
^N^>v      J-       »-.  tU     •^■^'  -  :irli>      L 
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and  impassioned  tone  and  manner  which  can  proceed  only  from 
^jeat  sincerity,  and  a  thorough  conviction  in  tbe  speaker  of  the 
jostioe  and  importance  of  his  cause.  This  it  is  that  truly  touches 
the  chords  of  gympathy ;  and  those  who  heard  Mr.  Clay  never  f^led 
to  be  moved  by  it,  or  ever  afterward  forgot  the  impression.  All 
his  efforts  were  made  for  practical  effect.  He  never  spoke  merely 
to  be  heard.  He  never  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  or  a 
eulogy  on  an  occasion  like  this.  As  a  politician  or  statesman,  no 
one  was  so  habitually  careful  to  avoid  all  sectional  ground.  What- 
ever he  did  he  did  for  the  whole  country.  In  the  construction  of  his 
measures,  he  ever  carefuU^  surveyed  everv  part  of  the  field,  and 
duly  weighed  every  conflicting  interest  Feeuug  as  he  did,  and  as 
the  truth  surely  is,  that  the  world's  best  hope  depended  on  the  con- 
tinued Union  of  these  States,  he  was  ever  jealous  of  and  watchful 
for  whatever  might  have  the  slightest  tendency  to  separate  them. 

Mr.  Clay's  predominant  sentiment,  from  flret  to  last,  was  a  deep 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty — a  strong  svmpathy  witn 
the  oppressed  everywhere,  and  an  udent  wish  for  their  elevation. 
With  him  this  was  a  primaiy  and  all-controlling  passion.  Sub- 
sidiary to  this  was  the  conduct  of  his  whole  life.  He  loved  his 
country  partly  because  it  was  his  own  country,  and  mostly  because 
it  was  a  free  country ;  and  he  burned  with  a  zeal  for  its  advance- 
ment, prosperity,  and  glory,  because  he  saw  in  such  the  advance- 
ment, prosperity,  and  glory  of  human  liberty,  human  right,  and 
human  nature.  He  desired  the  prosperity  of  his  countrymen,  partly 
because  they  were  his  countrymen,  but  chiefly  to  show  to  the  world 
that  free  men  could  be  prosperous. 

That  his  views  and  measures  were  always  the  wisest  needs  not  to 
be  affirmed :  nor  should  it  be  on  this  occasion,  where  so  many 
thinking  dinerently  join  in  doing  honor  to  his  memory.  A  free 
people  m  times  of  peace  and  quiet — when  pressed  by  no  common 
danger — naturally  divide  into  parties.  At  such  times  the  man  who 
is  of  neither  party  is  not,  cannot  be,  of  any  consequence.  Mr.  Clav 
therefore  was  of  a  party.  Taking  a  prominent  part  as  he  did,  in  all 
the  great  political  questions  of  his  country  for  the  last  half  century, 
the  wisdom  of  his  course  on  many  is  doubted  and  denied  by  a  large 
portion  of  his  countrymen;  and  of  such  it  is  not  now  proper  to 
speak  particularly.  But  there  are  many  others,  about  his  course 
upon  which  there  is  little  or  no  disagreement  amongst  intelligent 
and  patriotic  Americans.  Of  these  last  are  tiie  war  of  1812,  the  Mis- 
souri question,  nullification,  and  the  now  recent  compromise  niea- 
Kiires.  In  1812  Mr.  Clav,  though  not  unknown,  was  still  a  young 
man.    Whother  we  should  go  to  war  with  Great  Britain  being  the 

Question  of  the  day,  a  minority  opposed  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress,  while  tfie  majoritv,  though  apparently  inclined  to  war, 
had  for  years  wavered,  and  hesitated  to  act  decisively.  Meanwhile 
British  aggressions  multiplied,  and  grew  more  daring  and  aggra- 
vated. By  Mr.  Clay  more  than  any  other  man  the  struggle  was 
brought  to  a  decision  in  Congress.  The  question,  being  now  fully 
before  Confess,  came  up  in  a  variety  of  wavs  in  rapid  succession,  oil 
most  of  which  occasions  Mr.  Clay  spoke.    Adding  to  all  the  logic  of 
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wliieh  the  eubject  was  susceptible  that  noble  inspiratioii  which  earned 
to  him  as  it  came  to  do  other,  he  aroased  and  served  and  inspired  his 
frieads,  and  confounded  and  bore  down  all  opposition.  Several  of 
bis  speeches  on  these  occasions  were  reported  and  are  still  extant, 
but  the  best  of  them  all  never  was.  During  its  delivery  the  reporters 
forgot  their  vocations,  dropped  their  pens,  and  sat  enchanted  from 
near  the  beginning  to  quite  the  close.  The  speech  now  lives  only 
in  the  memory  of  a  few  old  men,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  cherish  their  recollection  of  it  is  absolutely  aetonishing.  The 
precise  language  of  this  speech  we  shall  never  know;  but  we  do 
know — we  cannot  help  knowing — that  with  deep  pathos  it  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  injured  sailor,  that  it  invoked  the  genius  of  the 
Revolution,  that  it  apostrophized  the  names  of  Otis,  of  Henry,  and 
of  Washington,  that  it  appealed  to  the  interest,  the  pride,  the 
honor,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation,  that  it  shamed  and  taunted 
the  timidity  of  fnends,  that  it  scorned  and  scouted  and  withered  the 
temerity  of  domestic  foes,  that  it  bearded  and  defied  the  British 
lion,  and,  rising  and  sweUiug  and  maddening  in  its  course,  It 
sounded  the  onset,  till  the  charge,  the  shock,  the  steady  etrug- 
gle,  and  the  glorious  victory  all  passed  in  vivid  review  before  the 
entranced  hearers. 

Important  and  exciting  as  was  the  war  question  of  1812,  it  never 
so  alarmed  the  sagacious  statesmen  of  the  country  for  the  safety  of 
the  Republic  as  afterward  did  the  Missouri  question.  This  sprang 
from  that  unfortunate  source  of  discord — negro  slavery.  When 
our  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  we  owned  no  territory  beyond 
the  limits  or  ownership  of  the  States,  except  the  territory  northwest 
of  the  River  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  What  has  since  been 
formed  into  the  States  of  Maine,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, within  the  limits  of  or  owned  by  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina.  As  to  the  Northwestern  Territory,  provision  had 
been  made  even  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  that  slavery 
should  never  go  there.  On  the  admission  of  States  into  the  tTnion, 
carved  from  the  territory  we  owned  before  the  Constitution,  no  ques- 
tion, or  at  most  no  considerable  question,  arose  about  slavery— 
those  which  were  within  the  limits  of  or  owned  by  the  old  States 
following  respectively  the  condition  of  the  parent  State,  and  those 
within  the  Northwest  Territory  following  the  previously  made  pro- 
vision. But  in  1803  we  purcha.sed  Louisiana  of  the  French,  and  it 
included  with  much  more  what  has  since  been  formed  into  the  State 
of  Missouri.  With  regard  to  it,  nothing  had  been  done  to  forestaJl 
the  question  of  slaven^.  When,  therefore,  in  1819,  Missouri,  having 
formed  a  State  constitution,  without  excluding  slavery,  and  with 
slavery  already  actually  existing  within  ita  limits,  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  Union  for  admission,  almost  the  entire  representation  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  objected.  A  fearful  and  angry  struggle 
instantly  followed.  This  alarmed  thinking  men  more  than  any  pre- J 
vions  question,  becanse,  unlike  all  the  former,  it  divided  the  countryS 
by  geographical  lines.  Otherquestions  had  their  opposing  partizans^ 
iu  all  localities  of  the  country  and  in  almost  every  family,  so  that  no  " 
division  of  the  Union  could  follow  auch  without  a  separation  of 
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friends  to  quite  as  ^eat  an  extent  as  that  of  opponents.  Not  so  with 
the  Missouri  question.  On  this  a  geographical  line  could  be  traced, 
which  in  the  main  would  separate  opponents  only.  This  was  the 
danger.    Mr.  Jefferson,  then  in  retirement,  wrote: 

I  had  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  read  newspapers  or  to  pay  any  attention 
to  public  affairs,  confident  they  were  in  ffood  hands  and  content  to  be  a 
passenger  in  our  bark  to  the  shore  from  vmich  I  am  not  distant.  But  this 
momentous  question,  like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled  me 
with  terror.  I  considered  it  at  once  as  the  kn^  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed, 
indeed,  for  the  moment.  But  this  is  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence. 
A  geographical  Ime  coincidmg  with  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  poHti- 
ca^  once  conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  men,  will  never  be 
obliterated^  and  every  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.  I  can  say 
with  conscious  truth  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  would  sacrifice 
more  than  I  would  to  relieve  us  from  this  heavy  reproach  in  any  practicable 
way.  The  cession  of  that  kind  of  property — ^f  or  it  is  so  misnamed— is  a  bag- 
atelle which  would  not  cost  me  a  second  thought  if  in  that  way  a  general 
emancipation  and  exi>atriation  could  be  effected,  and  gradually  and  with 
due  sacrifices  I  think  it  mi^ht  be.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  the  wolf  by  the 
ears,  and  we  can  neither  hold  him  nor  safely  let  him  go.  Justice  is  in  one 
scale,  and  self-preservation  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Clay  was  in  Confess,  and,  perceiving  the  danger,  at  once  en- 
gaged his  whole  energies  to  avert  it.  It  began,  as  I  have  said^  in 
1819 ;  and  it  did  not  terminate  till  1821.  Missouri  would  not  yield 
the  point;  and  Congress— that  is^  a  majority  in  Congress— by  re- 
peated votes  showed  a  determination  not  to  admit  the  State  unless 
it  should  yield.  After  several  failures  and  great  labor  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Clay  to  so  present  the  question  that  a  majority  could  consent 
to  the  admission,  it  was  by  a  vote  rejected,  and  as  all  seemed  to 
think,  finally.  A  sullen  ^loom  hun^  over  the  nation.  All  felt  that 
the  rejection  of  Missouri  was  equivalent  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  because  those  States  whicn  already  had  what  Missouri  was 
rejected  for  refusing  to  relinquish  would  go  with  Missouri.  All 
deprecated  and  deplored  this,  but  none  saw  how  to  avert  it.  For 
the  judgment  of  members  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  yield- 
ing was  not  the  whole  difficulty ;  each  had  a  constituency  to  meet 
and  to  answer  to.  Mr.  Clay,  though  worn  down  and  exhausted,  was 
appealed  to  by  members  to  renew  his  efforts  at  compromise.  He 
dia  so,  and  by  some  iudicious  modifications  of  his  plan,  coupled  with 
laborious  efforts  witin  individual  members  and  his  own  overmaster- 
ing eloquence  upon  that  floor,  he  finally  secured  the  admission  of 
the  State.  Brightly  and  captivating  as  it  had  previously  shown, 
it  was  now  perceived  that  his  great  eloquence  was  a  mere  embellish- 
ment, or  at  most  but  a  helping  hand  to  his  inventive  genius,  and 
his  devotion  to  his  country  m  the  day  of  her  extreme  penl. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Missouri  question,  although  a  portion 
of  the  American  people  have  differed  with  Mr.  Clay,  and  a  majority 
even  appear  generally  to  have  been  opposed  to  him  on  questions  of 
ordinary  administration,  he  seems  constantly  to  have  been  regarded 
by  all  as  the  man  for  a  crisis.  Accordingly,  in  the  days  of  nullifi- 
cation, and  more  recently  in  the  reappearance  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion connected  with  our  territory  newly  acquired  of  Mexico,  the 
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task  of  de\Tsin^  a  mode  of  adjastment  seems  to  have  been  i  _ 
upon  Mr,  Clay  oy  common  consent — and  bis  performance  of  the 
task  in  each  case  was  bttle  else  than  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
public  expectation. 

Mr,  Clay's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  South  Americans,  and  after- 
ward in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  times  of  their  respective  strug- 
gles for  civil  liberty,  are  among  the  finest  on  record,  upon  the 
noblest  of  all  themes,  and  bear  ample  corroboration  of  what  I  have 
said  was  bis  ruling  passion — a  love  of  liberty  and  right,  unselfishly, 
and  for  their  own  sakes. 

Having  been  led  to  aUude  to  domestic  slavery  so  frequently  al- 
ready, I  am  unwilling  to  close  without  referring  more  particularly 
to  Mr.  Clay's  views  and  conduct  in  regard  to  it.  He  ever  was  on 
principle  and  in  feeling  opposed  to  slavery.  The  verv  earlie^  and 
one  of  the  latest,  pnbhe  efforts  of  his  life,  separated  by  a  period  of 
more  tliau  fif^  years,  were  both  made  in  favor  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation. He  did  not  perceive  that  on  a  question  of  Bnman  right  the 
negroes  were  to  be  excepted  from  the  numan  race.  And  yet  Mr. 
Clay  was  the  owner  of  slaves.  Cast  into  life  when  slavery  was  al- 
ready widely  spread  and  deeply  seated,  he  did  not  perceive,  as  I 
think  no  wise  man  has  perceived,  how  it  could  be  at  once  eradicated 
without  producing  a  greater  evil  even  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty 
itself.  His  feeling  and  his  judgment,  therefore,  ever  led  him  to 
oppose  both  extremes  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Those  who  would 
shiver  into  fragments  the  Union  of  these  States,  tear  to  tatters  its 
now  venerated  Constitution,  and  even  bum  the  last  copy  of  the 
Bible,  rather  than  slavery  shonld  continue  a  single  hour,  together 
with  all  their  more  halting  sjTnpathizers,  have  received,  and  are 
receiving,  their  just  execration ;  and  the  name  and  opinions  and 
influence  of  Mr.  Clay  are  fully  and,  as  I  trust,  effectually  and  en- 
duringly  arrayed  against  them.  But  I  would  ^so,  if  I  could,  array 
his  name,  opinions,  and  influence  against  the  opposite  extreme — 
against  a  few  but  an  increasing  number  of  men  who,  for  the  sake 
of  perpetuating  slavery,  are  beginning  to  assail  and  to  ridicule  the 
whit«  man's  charter  of  freedom,  the  declaration  that  "  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equaL"  So  far  as  I  have  learned,  the  first  American 
of  any  note  to  do  or  attempt  this  was  the  late  John  C.  Calhoun; 
and  if  I  mistake  not,  it  soon  after  found  its  way  into  some  of  the 
messages  of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  We,  however,  look 
for  and  are  not  much  shocked  by  political  eccentricities  and  here- 
sies in  South  Carolina.  But  only  last  year  I  saw  with  astonishment 
what  purported  to  be  a  letter  of  a  ven-  distinguished  and  influen- 
tial clergyman  of  Virginia,  copied,  with  apparent  approbation,  intofl 
a  St.  Louis  newspaper,  containing  the  following  to  me  very  uusatM 
isfactory  language :  ■ 

I  am  fnUy  aware  that  there  is  n  text  in  Bome  Bibles  that  is  not  in  mine. 
Professional  Abolitionists  have  made  more  use  of  it  than  of  any  paasage 
in  Uie  Bible.  It  came,  however,  as  I  trace  it,  from  Sainl  Voltaire,  and  was 
bftptised  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  ainoe  almost  universaQy  regarded  as 
canonical  authority,  "  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal." 

This  is  a  gennine  coin  in  the  political  currency  of  our  generation. 
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sorry  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  two  men  of  whom  it  is  tme.  But  I  must 
admit  I  never  saw  the  Siamese  Twins,  and  therefore  will  not  dogmatioaJly 
say  that  no  man  ever  saw  a  proof  of  this  sage  aphorism. 

This  sounds  strangely  in  republican  America.  The  like  was  not 
heard  in  the  fresher  days  of  tne  republic.  Let  us  contrast  with  it 
the  language  of  that  truly  national  man  whose  life  and  death  we 
now  commemorate  and  lament.  I  quote  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Clay 
delivered  before  the  American  Colonization  Society  in  1827 : 

We  are  reproached  with  doing  mischief  by  the  agitation  of  this  question. 
The  society  goes  into  no  household  to  disturb  its  domestic  tranquillity.  It 
addresses  it^lf  to  no  daves  to  weaken  their  obligations  of  obedience.  It 
seeks  to  affect  no  man's  property.  It  neither  has  the  power  nor  the  will  to 
affect  the  property  of  any  one  contrary  to  his  consent.  The  execution  of 
its  scheme  would  augment  instead  of  diminishing  the  value  of  property  left 
behind.  The  society,  composed  of  free  men,  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
free.  Collateral  consequences  we  are  not  responsible  for.  It  is  not  this 
society  which  has  produced  the  great  moral  revolution  which  the  age  ex- 
hibits. What  womd  they  who  thus  reproach  us  have  doneY  If  they 
would  repress  all  tendencies  toward  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation, 
they  must  do  more  than  put  down  the  benevolent  efforts  of  society.  They 
must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  liberty  and  independence,  and  muzzle  the 
cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return.  They  must  renew  the 
slave-trade,  with  all  its  train  of  atrocities.  They  must  suppress  the  work- 
ings of  British  philanthropy,  seeking  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  un- 
fortunate West  Indian  slave.  They  must  arrest  the  career  of  South  Amer- 
ican deliverance  from  thraldom.  They  must  blow  out  the  moral  light 
around  us  and  extinguish  that  greatest  torch  of  all  which  America  presents 
to  a  benighted  world — pointing  the  way  to  their  rights,  their  liberties,  and 
their  happiness.  And  when  they  have  achieved  all  those  purposes  their 
work  will  be  yet  incomplete.  They  must  penetrate  the  human  soul,  and 
eradicate  the  hght  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
when  universal  darkness  and  despair  prevail,  can  you  perpetuate  slavery 
and  repress  all  sympathy  and  all  humane  and  benevolent  efforts  among 
free  men  in  behalf  or  the  unhappy  portion  of  our  race  doomed  to  bondage. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  was  organized  in  1816.  Mr. 
Clay,  though  not  its  projector,  was  one  of  its  earliest  members;  and 
he  died,  as  for  many  preceding  years  he  had  been,  its  president.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  cherished  objects  of  his  direct  care  and  consid- 
eration, and  the  association  of  his  name  with  it  has  probably  been 
its  very  greatest  collateral  support.  He  considered  it  no  demerit  in 
the  society  that  it  tended  to  relieve  the  slaveholders  from  the  trou- 
blesome presence  of  the  free  negroes ;  but  this  was  far  from  being 
its  whole  merit  in  his  estimatioH.  In  the  same  speech  from  which 
we  have  quoted  he  says : 

There  is  a  moral  fitness  in  the  idea  of  returning  to  Africa  her  children, 
whose  ancestors  have  been  torn  from  her  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  fraud  and 
violence.  Transplanted  in  a  foreign  land,  they  will  carry  back  to  their  na- 
tive soil  the  rich  fruits  of  religrion.  civilization,  law,  and  hberty.  May  it  not 
be  one  of  the  groat  designs  of  tne  Ruler  of  the  universe,  whose  ways  are 
often  inscrutable  by  short-sighted  mortals,  thus  to  transform  an  original 
crime  into  a  signal  blessing  to  that  most  unfortunate  portion  of  the  globe  Y 

This  suggestion  of  the  possible  ultimate  redemption  of  the  African 
race  and  Atrican  continent  was  made  twenty-five  years  ago.    Every 
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Bitcuoi^ding  year  has  ndilocl  streugth  to  the  hope  of  its  realisation.  I 
Muy  it  indciHl  hi-  realiaed.     Pharaoh's  country  was  cursed  with  j 
plni^uos,  hikI  his  hosts  wen*  lost  in  the  Red  Sea,  for  Btriving  to  retain  ] 
n  tinptivi'  |H'ople  wlio  had  alrtady  served  them  more  than  four  hon- 
droci  v<'ar«.    ^lav  like  disjisters  uever  befall  o6 !    If,  as  the  friends   , 
of  ooluiiiitHtioii  Iiopc,  tli«  preseut  and  coming  generations  of  our 
oouiilryiiien  hIiuII  by  any  hk-iiiis  succeed  iii  freeing  our  land  from  the 
(likiilfi'muH  prtwcni'u  of  slnvury.  and  at  the  same  tune  in  restorinp  a 
iiiiptivo  pt'ople  tiithrir  long-lost  fatherland  ft-ith  bright  prospects  for 
thv  futtiri',  iiiid  this  t(K>  so  graihially  that  neither  races  nor  individ- 
unU  nhall  have  suffortnl  by  tho  change,  it  will  indeed  be  a  glorious 
ouiiHiimnintion.     And  if  to  Mivh  a  eonsummatiou  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
ClayiilinU  linvccontributtHl,  it  will  be  what  he  most  ardently  wished, 
una  noiu'  of  hi«  labors  will  have  been  more  valuable  to  his  country 
and  IiIh  kind. 

Hut  Henry  Clay  is  dt'«d.  His  long  and  eventful  life  is  closed.  Our 
oomifry  ik  firos[M>ron8  and  powerful;  but  could  it  have  been  quite 
kII  it  h'an  l>iH>ii,  and  i&  uud  is  to  Ih'.  without  Henry  ClayT  Snch  a 
nnui  thn  tinu>!t  have  demaudod,  and  such  in  the  providence  of  God 
wo*  tciwu  UH.  But  ht>  is  gono.  Li-t  us  strive  to  deserve,  as  for  as 
UiorlaU  may,  tho  continweu  care  of  Dirine  Providence,  trusting  that  . 
lu  ruluri'  ui'itional  eniei^ncioii  He  will  not  fail  to  provide  as  tue  in-  I 
■trutu.iritK  of  wafety  and  swnrity. 

NuTB.  -  \Vi>  nrv  indeblMl  for  a  CK>py  of  this  speech  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mrtjiir  Wilt.  II.  Itnilhnolio,  formerly  one  of  th»  proprietors  of  the  "  Illinoia 
HTKtt>  JtiuntKl." 


NnveinU'r  I,  1S52. — Opinion  on  thk  Illinois  Election  Law. 
ChallrHfffti  Voters, 

SrBlNOPlElJ>,  November  1, 1852, 

A  leadinff  article  iu  tho  "  Daily  Register  "  of  this  morning  has  in- 
Ouoetl  Home  of  our  friends  to  request  oiir  opinion  on  the  election  lawa 
HH  applii'iilile  to  challenged  voI«r8,  We  have  examined  the  present  . 
eiinwTitiitiiniof  the  State, the  election  law  of  1849,  and  the  unrepealed  I 
pHilft  itf  till- 1  lirtion  law  in  the  rensed  code  of  1845 ;  and  we  are  of  I 
thit  oiiinioii  that  any  (lerson  taking  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  act  of  I 
1H49  JH  eiititltHl  to  vote  unless  oonnter-nroof  be  made  satisfactory  to  | 
tt  majority  of  the  judges  that  such  ^atn  is  untrue ;  and  that  for  the  1 
puritoHu  tit  obtaining  such  counter-proof,  the  proposed  voter  may  be  j 
asked  ipieiitioiiB  in  the  way  of  cross-examination,  and  other  inde-  ] 
pendent  testimony  may  be  retteived.     We  base  our  opinion  as  to  I 

u>ivitiK  counter-proof  upon  the  unrepealed  section  nineteen  of  the  | 


el(.H<ttou  law  in  tho  revised  code. 


I  oononr  in  the  foregoing  opinion, 

S.  H.  Treat. 


A.  Lincoln, 

B,  S.  Edwards, 
8.  T.  Logan. 
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October  3, 1853. — Letteb  to  M.  Bbatman. 

Pekin,  October  3, 1853. 
M.  Bratman,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Neither  the  county  of  McLean  nor  any  one  on  its  be- 
half has  yet  made  any  engagement  with  me  in  relation  to  its  suit 
with  the  Illinois  Central  l^ii&oad  on  the  subject  of  taxation.  I  am 
now  free  to  make  an  engagement  for  the  road,  and  if  you  think  of 
it  you  may  "  count  me  in."  Please  write  me  on  receipt  of  this.  I 
shall  be  here  at  least  ten  days.    Tours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

April  1, 1854. — ^Letter  to  Jesse  Lincoln. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  April  1, 1854. 

My  dear  Sir:  On  yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your 
letter  of  the  16th  of  March.  Prom  what  vou  say  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  you  and  I  are  of  the  same  family.  The  history  of  your 
family,  as  you  give  it,  is  precisely  what  I  have  always  heard,  and 
partly  taiow,  of  my  own.  As  you  have  supposed,  I  am  the  grand- 
son of  your  unde  Abraham ;  and  the  story  of  his  death  bv  the  In- 
dians, and  of  Uncle  Mordecai,  then  fourteen  years  old.  killing  one 
of  the  Indians,  is  the  legend  more  strongly  than  all  others  im- 
printed upon  my  mind  and  memory.  I  am  uie  son  of  grandfather's 
youngest  son,  Thomas.  I  have  often  heard  my  father  speak  of  his 
uncle  Isaac  residing  at  Watauga  (I  think),  near  where  the  then  States 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  join^— you  seem  now  to 
be  some  hundred  miles  or  so  west  of  that.  I  orten  saw  Uncle  Mor- 
decai, and  Uncle  Josiah  but  once  in  my  life ;  but  I  never  resided 
near  either  of  them.  Uncle  Mordecai  died  in  1831  or  2,  in  Hancock 
County,  Illinois,  where  he  had  then  recently  removed  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  where  his  children  had  also  removed,  and  still  reside,  as 
I  understand.  Whether  Uncle  Josiah  is  dead  or  living,  I  cannot  tell, 
not  having  heard  from  him  for  more  than  twenty  years.  When  I 
last  heard  of  him  he  was  living  on  Big  Blue  Kiver,  in  Indiana 
(Harrison  Co.,  I  think),  and  where  he  had  resided  ever  since  before 
the  beginning  of  my  recollection.  My  father  (Thomas)  died  the  17th 
of  January,  1851,  in  Coles  County,  Illinois,  where  he  had  resided 
twenty  years.  I  am  his  only  child.  I  have  resided  here,  and  here- 
abouts, twenty-three  years.  I  am  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  have 
a  wife  and  three  children,  the  oldest  eleven  years.  My  wife  was 
bom  and  raised  at  Lexington,  Kentucky ;  and  my  connection  with 
her  has  sometimes  taken  me  there,  where  I  have  heard  the  older 
people  of  her  relations  speak  of  your  uncle  Thomas  and  his  family. 
He  IS  dead  long  ago,  and  his  descendants  have  gone  to  some  part  of 
Missouri,  as  I  recollect  what  I  was  told.  When  I  was  at  Washing- 
ton in  1848, 1  got  up  a  correspondence  with  David  Lincoln,  residing 
at  Sparta,  Kockingham  County,  Virginia,  who,  like  yourself,  was  a 
first  cousin  of  my  father;  but  I  forget, if  he  informed  me,  which  of  my 
grandfather's  brothers  was  his  fatner.    With  Col.  Crozier,  of  whom 
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you  speak,  I  formed  quite  an  intimate  acquaintance,  for  a  shorf 
one,  while  at  Washington ;  and  when  you  meet  him  again  I  will 
thank  you  to  present  him  my  respeets.  Yonr  present  governor, 
Andi-ew  Johnson,  was  also  at  Waehington  while  I  was ;  and  ho  told 
me  of  there  being  people  of  the  name  of  Lincoln  in  Carter  County, 
I  think.  1  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  a  youu^  man  myself;  but 
infer  that,  as  von  are  of  the  same  generation  as  my  father,  yi 
some  older.     1  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 

Very  truly  yonr  relative,  A.  LracoLN 

[July  1, 1854  f]. — Fragment.    On  CJovesnment. 

Government  is  a  combination  of  the  people  of  a  country  to  effect 
certain  objects  by  joint  effort.  The  best  framed  and  best  adminis- 
tered governments  are  necessarily  expensive;  while  by  errors  in 
frame  and  maladministration  most  of  them  are  more  onerous  than 
they  need  be,  and  some  of  them  very  oppressive.  Why,  then,  should 
we  have  government!  Why  not  each  individual  take  to  himself 
the  whole  fruit  of  his  labor,  without  having  any  of  it  taxed  away,  in 
services,  com,  or  money!  Why  not  take  just  so  much  land  as  he 
can  cultivate  with  his  own  hands,  without  bujing  it  of  any  one ! 

The  legitimate  object  of  government  is  "  to  do  for  the  people  what 
needs  to  be  done,  but  which  they  can  not,  by  individual  effort^  do  at 
all,  or  do  so  well,  for  themselves."  There  are  many  such  things — 
some  of  them  exist  independently  of  the  injostice  in  the  world. 
Making  and  maintaining  roads,  bridges,  and  the  like ;  providing  for 
the  helpless  young  and  aifflicted;  common  schools;  and  disposing  o' 
deceased  men's  property,  are  instances. 

But  a  far  larger  class  of  objects  springs  from  the  injustice  o| 
men.  If  one  people  will  make  war  upon  another,  it  is  a  necessi^ 
with  that  other  to  unite  and  cooperate  for  defense.  Hence  the 
military  department.  If  some  men  will'  kill,  or  beat,  or  constrain 
others,  or  despoil  them  of  property,  by  foreCj  fraud,  or  noncom- 
pliance with  Gontrac^  it  is  a  common  object  with  peaceful  and  just 
men  to  prevent  it.    Hence  the  criminal  and  civil  departments.  ~ 
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[July  1,1854!]. —  Fragment.  On  Slavery. 


rain 
just  I 

wa^H 

jbbo^H 
evetf^H 


The  ant  who  has  toiled  and  dragged  a  crumb  to  his  nest  ' 
furiously  defend  the  fruit  of  his  laoor  against  whatever  robbi 
assails  him.  So  plain  that  the  most  dnmb  and  stupid  slave  that  evei 
toiled  for  a  master  does  constantly  know  that  he  is  wronged.  Sc 
plain  that  no  one,  high  or  low,  ever  does  mistake  it,  except  in  a 
plainly  selfish  way ;  for  although  volume  upon  volume  is  written  to 
prove  slavery  a  very  good  thing,  we  never  hear  of  the  man  who 
wishes  to  tote  the  good  of  it  by  being  a  slave  himself. 

Most  governments  have  been  based,  praetieally,  on  the  denial  of 
the  ec^ual  rights  of  men,  as  I  have,  in  part,  stated  tJicm ;  ours  began 
by  a&rming  those  rights.  They  saio,  some  men  are  too  ignorant 
and  vicious  to  share  in  government.     Possibly  so,  said  we;  and,  by  J 
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your  system,  you  would  always  keep  them  ignorant  and  vicious. 
We  proposed  to  efive  all  a  chance ;  and  we  expected  the  weak  to 
grow  stronger,  the  ignorant  wiser,  and  all  oetter  and  happier 
together. 

We  made  the  experiment,  and  the  fruit  is  before  us.  Look  at  it, 
think  of  it.  Look  at  it  in  its  aggregate  grandeur,  of  extent  of 
country,  and  numbers  of  population — of  ship,  and  steamboat,  and 
railroad. 

[July  1, 1854!]. —  Fragment.    On  Slavery. 

Eouality  in  society  alike  beats  inequality,  whether  the  latter  be  of 
the  British  aristocratic  sort  or  of  the  domestic  slavery  sort.  We 
know  Southern  men  declare  that  their  slaves  are  better  off  than 
hired  laborers  amongst  us.  How  little  thev  know  whereof  they 
speak !  There  is  no  permanent  class  of  hirea  laborers  amongst  us. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  a  hired  laborer.  The  hired  laborer  of 
vesterday  labors  on  nis  own  account  to-day,  and  will  hire  others  to 
labor  for  him*  to-morrow.  Advancement — improvement  in  condi- 
tion— is  the  order  of  things  in  a  society  of  equals.  As  labor  is  the 
common  burden  of  our  race,  so  the  effort  of  some  to  shift  their  share 
of  the  burden  onto  the  shoulders  of  oilers  is  the  ^reat  durable 
curse  of  the  race.  Originally  a  curse  for  transgression  upon  the 
whole  race,  when,  as  bv  slavery,  it  is  concentrated  on  a  part  only,  it 
becomes  the  double-refined  curse  of  God  upon  his  creatures. 

Free  labor  has  the  inspiration  of  hope ;  pure  slavery  has  no  hope. 
The  power  of  hope  upon  human  exertion  and  happiness  is  wonderful. 
The  slave-master  himself  has  a  conception  of  i^  and  hence  the  sys- 
tem of  tasks  among  slaves.  The  slave  whom  you  cannot  drive  with 
the  lash  to  break  seventy-five  pounds  of  hemp  in  a  day,  if  you  wiU 
task  him  to  break  a  hundred,  and  promise  him  pay  for  all  he  does 
over,  he  will  break  you  a  hundred  and  fifty.  You  have  substituted 
hope  for  the  rod.  And  y^  perhaps  it  does  not  occur  to  you  that  to 
the  extent  of  your  gain  m  the  case,  you  have  given  up  the  slave  sys- 
tem and  adopted  the  free  system  of  labor. 

[July  1, 1854!]. — Fragment.    On  Slavery. 

If  A  can  prove,  however  conclusively,  that  he  may  of  right  en- 
slave B,  why  may  not  B  snatch  the  same  argument  and  prove  equaUy 
that  he  may  enslave  A  t  Ton  say  A  is  white  and  B  is  black.  It  is 
color,  then ;  the  lighter  having  the  right  to  enslave  the  darker  t  Take 
care.  By  this  rule  you  are  to  oe  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet  with 
a  fairer  skin  than  your  own.  You  do  not  mean  color  exactly!  You 
mean  the  whites  are  intellectually  the  superiors  of  the  blacks,  and 
therefore  have  the  right  to  enslave  themt  Take  care  a^n.  By 
this  rule  you  are  to  he  slave  to  the  first  man  you  meet  with  an  in- 
tellect superior  to  your  own.  But,  say  you,  it  is  a  question  of  inter- 
est, and  if  you  make  it  your  interest  you  have  the  right  to  enslave 
anoliier.  Very  well.  And  if  he  can  make  it  his  interest  he  has  the 
right  to  enslave  you. 
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[JiJy  1,  1S54?]. —  Fragment.     Os  Goverkment. 

The  legitimate  objwt  of  govemnient  is  to  do  for  a  commnnity 
of  people  whatever  they  ne^  to  have  doiie,  but  cunoot  do  at  all, 
or  cannot  so  well  do,  for  themselvee,  in  their  separate  and  individ- 
ual capacities.  In  all  that  the  people  can  individually  do  as  well 
for  themselres,  government  ought  not  to  interfere.  The  desirable 
things  which  the  individuals  of  a  people  cannot  do,  or  cannot  well 
do,  for  themselves,  fall  into  two  claesea :  those  wliich  have  relation 
to  wron^  and  those  which  have  not.  Each  of  these  branch  off 
into  an  infinite  variety  of  Eubdivisiona. 

The  first — that  in  relation  to  wrongs — embraces  all  crimes,  mis-  j 
demeanors^  and  non-performance  of  contracts.  The  other  embraces -J 
all  which,  in  its  nature,  and  without  wrong,  requires  combined  acs  I 
tioD.  as  public  roads  and  highways,  public  schools,  charities,  pan- 1 
perism,  orphanage,  estates  of  the  deceased,  and  the  machinery  rfl 
government  itself.  I 

From  this  it  appears  that  if  all  men  were  just,  there  still  would  1 
be  some,  though  not  so  much,  need  of  government. 


October  16,  1954, — Spee('H  at  E^orla,  Illinois,  n*  Reply  to 
Sexator  Douoi-AS. 

On  Monday,  October  16,  Senator  Douglas,  by  appointment,  ad-M 
dressed  a  large  audience  at  Peoria.    When  he  closed  he  was  greeted  | 
with  six  hearty  cheers,  and  the  band  in  attendance  played  a  stirring 
air.     The  crowd  then  began  to  call  for  Lincoln,  who,  as  Judge 
Douglas  had  auuouncod,  was  by  agreement  to  answer  him.     Mr. 
Lincoln  took  the  stand  and  said : 

I  do  not  rise  to  speak  now,  if  I  can  stipidate  with  the  audience  to 
meet  me  here  at  half-past  six  or  at  seven  o'clock.  It  is  now  several 
minutes  past  five,  aua  Judge  Douglas  has  spoken  over  three  hours. 
If  you  hear  me  at  all,  I  wish  you  to  hear  me  through.  It  will  take 
me  as  long  as  it  has  taken  him.  That  will  carry  us  beyond  eight 
o'clock  at  night.  Now,  every  one  of  you  who  can  remain  that  long 
can  just  as  well  get  his  supper,  meet  me  at  seven,  and  remain  an 
hour  or  two  later.  The  judge  has  already  informed  you  that  he  is 
t^)  have  an  hour  to  reply  to  me,  I  doubt  not  but  yon  have  been  a 
Itltic  surprised  to  learn  that  I  have  consented  to  give  one  of  bis  high 
repiitiitiou  and  known  ability  this  advantage  of  me.  Indeed,  my 
couM-nting  to  it.  though  reluctant,  was  not  wholly  unselfish,  for  1 
suspected,  if  it  were  understood  that  the  judge  was  entirely  done, 
yoD  Democrats  would  leave  and  not  hear  ine ;  but  bv  giving  him 
the  close,  I  felt  confident  you  would  stay  for  the  fun  of  bearing  him 
skin  me. 

The  audience  signified  their  assent  to  the  arrangeinent,  and  ad- 
journed to  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  which  time  they  reassembled,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  substantially  as  follows:  ^ 
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The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  propriety  of  its 
restoration,  constitute  the  subject  of  what  I  am  about  to  say.  As 
I  desire  to  present  my  own  connected  view  of  this  subject,  my  re- 
marks will  not  be  specifically  an  answer  to  Judge  Douglas ;  jret,  as 
I  proceed,  the  main  points  he  has  presented  will  arise,  and  will  re- 
ceive such  respectful  attention  as  I  may  be  able  to  give  them.  I 
wish  further  to  say  that  I  do  not  propose  to  question  toe  patriotism 
or  to  assail  the  motives  of  any  man  or  class  of  men,  but  rather  to 
confine  myself  strictly  to  the  naked  merits  of  the  question.  I  also 
wish  to  be  no  less  than  national  in  all  the  positions  I  may  take,  and 
whenever  I  take  ground  which  others  have  thought,  or  may  tnink, 
narrow,  sectional  and  dangerous  to  the  Union,  I  hope  to  give  a 
reason  which  will  appear  sufftcient,  at  least  to  some,  why  I  think 
differently. 

And  as  this  subject  is  no  other  than  part  and  parcel  of  the  larger 
general  question  of  domestic  slavery^  I  wish  to  make  and  to  keep 
the  distinction  between  the  existing  mstitution  and  the  extension 
of  it,  so  broad  and  so  clear  that  no  honest  man  can  misunderstand 
me^  and  no  dishonest  one  successfully  misrepresent  me. 

In  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise is,  a  short  history  of  the  preceding  kindred  subjects  will 
perhaps  be  proper. 

When  we  established  our  independence,  we  did  not  own  or  claim 
the  countrv  to  which  this  compromise  applies.  Indeed,  strictly 
speaking, the  Confederacy  then  owned  no  country  at  all;  the  States 
respectively  owned  the  country  within  their  limits,  and  some  of  them 
owned  territory  beyond  their  strict  State  limits.  Virginia  thus 
owned  the  Northwestern  Territory — the  country  out  of  which  the 
principal  part  of  Ohio,  all  Indiana,  all  Ilhnois,  aU  Michigan,  and  all 
Wisconsin  have  since  been  formed.  She  also  own^  (perhaps 
within  her  then  limits)  what  has  since  been  formed  into  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  North  Carolina  thus  owned  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Tennessee;  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  owned,  in  separate 
parts,  what  are  now  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Connecticut,  I  think, 
ownea  the  little  remaining  part  of  Ohio,  being  the  same  where  they 
now  send  Giddings  to  Congress,  and  beat  all  creation  in  making 
cheese. 

These  territories,  together  with  the  States  themselves,  constitute 
all  the  country  over  which  the  Confederacy  then  claimed  any  sort 
of  jurisdiction.  We  were  then  living  unaer  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, which  were  superseded  by  the  Constitution  several  years 
afterward.  The  question  of  ceding  the  territories  to  the  General 
Government  was  set  on  foot.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  otherwise  a  chief  actor  in  the  Revo- 
lution ;  then  a  delegate  in  Congress ;  afterward,  twice  President ; 
who  was,  is,  and  pemaps  will  continue  to  be,  the  most  distinguished 

Politician  of  our  history ;  a  Virginian  by  birth  and  continued  resi- 
ence^  and  withal  a  slaveholder, — conceived  the  idea  of  taking  that 
occasion  to  prevent  slavery  ever  going  into  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory. He  prevailed  on  the  Virginia  legislature  to  adopt  his  views, 
and  to  cede  the  Territory,  making  the  prohibition  of  slavery  therein 
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a  GoiiditioQ  of  the  deed,'  Congress  accepted  the  cession  with  t 
condition;  and  the  first  ordinance  (which  the  acts  of  CongrcBB 
were  then  called)  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  provided  that 
slavery  should  never  be  permitted  therein.  This  is  the  famed 
"  Ordinance  of  '87,"  so  often  spoken  of. 

Thenceforward  for  sixty-one  years,  and  until,  in  1848,  the  last 
scrap  of  this  Territory  came  into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, ail  parties  acted  in  quiet  obedience  to  this  ordinance.  It  is  now 
what  Jefferson  foresaw  and  intended — the  happy  home  of  teeming 
inilUnns  of  free,  white,  prosperous  people,  and  no  slave  among  them. 

Thus,  with  the  author  of  the  DBclaratiou  of  Independence,  the 
policy  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  new  territory  originated.  Thus, 
away  back  to  the  Constitution,  in  the  pure,  fresh,  free  breath  of  the 
Revolution,  the  State  of  Virginia  ana  the  National  Congress  put 
that  policy  into  practice.  Thus,  through  more  than  sixty  of  the  best 
years  of  the  republic,  did  that  policy  stcEidily  work  to  its  gi-eat  and 
beneficent  end.  And  thus,  in  those  five  States,  and  in  five  millions 
of  free,  enterprising  people,  we  have  before  us  the  rich  fndts  of  this 
policy. 

But  now  new  light  breaks  upon  us.  Now  Congress  declares  this 
ought  never  to  have  been,  and  the  like  of  it  must  never  be  again. 
The  sacred  right  of  self-government  is  grossly  violated  by  it.  We 
even  find  some  men  who  drew  their  first  breath — and  every  other 
breath  of  their  lives — under  this  very  restriction,  now  live  in  dread 
of  absolute  suffocation  if  they  should  be  restricted  iu  the  "  sacred 
right  "■  of  taking  slaves  to  Nebraska.  That  perfect  liberty  they  sigh 
for — the  liberty  of  making  slaves  of  other  people — Jefferson  never 
thought  of,  their  own  fathei-s  never  thought  of,  they  never  thought 
of  themselves,  a  year  ago.  How  fortunate  for  them  they  did  not 
sooner  become  sensible  of  their  great  misery !  Oh,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  treat  with  respect  such  assaults  upon  all  we  have  ever  really  held 
sauredl 

But  to  return  to  history.  In  1803  we  purchased  what  was  then 
called  Louisiana,  of  France.  It  included  the  present  States  of  Loui- 
siana, Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa ;  also  the  Ten-itory  of  Minne- 
sota, and  the  present  bone  of  contention,  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Slavery  already  existed  among  the  French  at  New  Orleans,  and  to 
some  extent  at  St,  Louis.  In  1812  Louisiana  came  into  the  Union 
as  a  slave  State,  without  controversy.  In  1818  or  '19,  Missouri 
showed  signs  of  a  wish  to  come  in  with  slavery'.  Thi.**  was  resisted^ 
by  Northern  members  of  Congress;  and  thus  began  the  first  njKSt 
slavery  agitation  in  the  nation.  This  controversy  lasted  eAeveral 
months,  and  became  very  angry  and  exciting, —  the  House  ofn,  Repre- 
sentatives voting  steadily  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Mif  igsoori, 
and  the  Senate  voting  as  steadily  against  it.  Threats  of  the  i^reak- 
ing  up  of  the  Union  were  freely  ma4e,  and  the  ablest  public  m)teo' 
the  day  became  seriously  alarmed.  At  length  a  compromise  wSsk^ 
made,  in  which,  as  in  ail  compromises,  both  sides  yielded  something.  ^ 

I  Mr.  Lincoln  afterward  anIfaorizGd  the  correction  of  tlie  error  into 
which  the  report  here  Falls,  with  regard  to  the  prohibition  being  maile  a 
condition  of  the  deed.    It  was  not  a  condition. 
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It  was  a  law,  passed  on  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  providing  that  Mis- 
sonri  might  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery,  but  that  in  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  territory  purchased  of  France,  which  lies 
north  of  wirtv-six  decrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  slavery 
should  never  oe  permitted.  This  provision  of  law  is  the  ^^  Missouri 
Compromise.'^  in  excluding  slavery  north  of  the  line,  the  same  lan- 
ffoage  is  employed  as  in  the  ordinance  of  1787.  It  directly  applied  to 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  to  the  present  bone  of  contention,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  Whether  there  snould  or  should  not  be  slavery  south  of 
that  line,  nothing  was  said  in  the  law.  But  Arkansas  constituted 
the  i)rincipal  remaining  part  south  of  the  line;  and  it  has  since  been 
admitted  as  a  slave  State,  without  serious  controversy.  More  re- 
cently, Iowa,  north  of  the  line,  came  in  as  a  free  State  without  con- 
troveinsy.  Still  later,  Minnesota,  north  of  the  line,  had  a  territorial 
organization  without  controven^.  Texas,  principally  south  of  the 
line,  and  west  of  Arkansas,  though  originfQly  within  the  purchase 
from  France,  had.  in  1819,  been  traded  off  to  Spain  in  our  treaty  for 
the  acquisition  of  Florida.  It  had  thus  become  a  part  of  Mexico. 
Mexioo  revolutionized  and  became  independent  of  Spain.  American 
citizens  began  settling  rapidly  with  their  slaves  in  the  southern  part 
of  Texas.  Soon  they  revolutionized  against  Mexico,  and  established 
an  independent  government  of  their  own,  adopting  a  constitution 
with  slavery,  strongly  resembling  the  constitutions  of  our  slave 
States.  By  still  another  rapid  move,  Texas,  claiming  a  boundary 
much  further  west  than  wnen  we  parted  with  her  in  1819,  was 
brought  baok  to  the  United  States,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  slave  State.  Then  there  was  little  or  no  settiement  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Texas,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  lay  north  of  the 
Missouri  line ;  and  in  the  resolutions  admitting  her  into  the  Union, 
the  Missouri  restriction  was  expressly  extended  westward  across  her 
territory.    This  was  in  1845,  only  nine  years  ago. 

Thus  ori^nated  the  Missouri  Compromise ;  and  thus  has  it  been 
respected  down  to  1845.  And  even  four  years  later,  in  1849,  our 
distinguished  senator,  in  a  public  address,  held  the  following  lan- 
guage in  relation  to  it: 

The  Missouri  Compromise  has  been  in  practical  operation  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  has  received  the  sanction  and  approbation  of  men 
of  all  parties  in  every  section  of  the  Union.  It  has  allayed  all  sectional 
jealousies  and  irritations  growing  out  of  this  vexed  question,  and  harmon- 
ized and  tranquilized  the  whole  country.  It  has  given  to  Henry  Clay,  as 
its  prominent  champion,  the  proud  sobriquet  of  tne  "  Great  Pacificator," 
and  by  that  title,  and  for  that  service,  his  political  friends  had  repeatedly 
appealed  to  the  people  to  rally  under  his  standard  as  a  presidential  candi- 
date, as  the  man  who  had  exhibited  the  patriotism  and  power  to  suppress 
an  unholy  and  treasonable  agitation,  and  preserve  the  Union.  He  was  not 
aware  that  any  man  or  any  party,  from  any  section  of  the  Union,  had  ever 
urged  as  an  oojection  to  Mr.  Clay  that  he  was  the  great  champion  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  On  the  contrary,  the  effort  was  made  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Clay  to  prove  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  exclusive  merit 
of  that  great  patriotic  measure ;  and  that  the  honor  was  equally  due  to 
others,  as  well  as  to  him,  for  securing  its  adoption — that  it  haa  its  origin  in 
the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  men,  who  desired  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the 
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blessing  of  our  glorious  Union  —  an  origin  akin  to  that  of  the  Constitutioi. 
of  iiie  United  States,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  of  fraternal  aSection,  and^ 
ojUcuiated  to  remove  forever  the  only  danger  which  seemed  to  threaten,  ftt  I 
some  distant  day,  to  sever  the  social  bond  of  onion.  All  the  evidences  of  I 
publie  opinion  at  tbat  day  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  Couipromise  hMiM 
been  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  as  a  sacred  thing  J 
which  no  ruthless  hand  would  ever  be  reckless  enough  to  disturb. 

I  do  not  read  tliis  extract  to  involve  Judge  Douglas  id  an  incon* 
sisteney.  If  lie  afterward  thought  he  had  been  wrong,  it  was  right 
for  him  to  change.  1  bring  this  forward  merely  to  snow  the  high 
estimate  placed  on  the  Missouri  Compromise  by  all  parties  np  to  so 
late  as  the  year  1849. 

But  going  ba«k  a  little  in  point  of  time.  Our  war  with  Mexico 
broke  out  in  1846.  When  Congress  was  about  adjoumiug  that  ses- 
sion. President  Polk  asked  them  to  place  two  millions  of  dollars  un- 
der his  control,  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  recess,  if  found  practicable 
and  expedient,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico,  and  ac- 
quiring some  part  of  her  temtory.  A  bill  was  duly  gotten  np  for 
tne  purpose,  and  was  progressing  swimminely  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, when  a  member  by  the  name  of  David  Wilmot,  a  Dem- 
ocrat from  Pennsvlvania,  moved  as  an  amendment, "  Provided,  thaK 
in  any  territory  tnus  acquired  there  shall  never  be  slavery."  1 

This  is  the  origin  of  tne  far-famed  Wilmot  proviso.  It  created  V. 
great  flutter;  but  it  stuck  like  wax,  was  voted  into  the  bill,  and 
the  bill  passed  with  it  through  the  House.  The  Senate,  however, 
adjourned  without  final  action  on  it,  and  so  both  appropriation  and 
proviso  were  lost  for  the  time.  The  war  continued,  and  at  the  next 
session  the  President  renewed  his  request  for  the  appropriation,  en- 
larging the  amount,  I  think,  to  three  millions.  Again  came  the  pro- 
viso, and  defeated  the  measure.  Congress  adjourned  again,  and  the 
war  went  on.  In  December,  1847,  the  new  Congress  assembled.  I 
was  in  the  lower  House  that  term.  The  Wilmot  proviso,  or  the 
principle  of  it,  was  constantly  coming  up  in  some  shape  or  other, 
and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  I  voted  for  it  at  least  forty  times 
during  the  short  time  I  was  there.  The  Senate,  however,  held  it  in 
check,  and  it  never  became  a  law.  In  the  spring  of  1848  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  made  with  Mexico,  by  which  we  obtamed  that  portion  of 
Iter  country  which  now  constitutes  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  and  the  present  State  of  California.  By  this  treaty  the 
Wilmot  proviso  was  defeated,  in  so  far  as  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
dilton  of  the  acquisition  of  territory.  Its  friends,  however,  were 
determined  to  find  some  way  to  restrain  slavery  from  getting 
the  new  country.  This  new  acquisition  lay  directly  west  of  our  old 
purchase  from  Prance,  and  extended  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
was  so  situated  that  if  the  Missouri  line  should  be  extended  straight 
west,  the  new  country  would  be  divided  by  such  extended  line,  leav- 
ing some  north  and  some  south  of  it.  Oii  Judge  Douglas's  motion, 
a  bill,  or  provision  of  a  bill,  passed  the  Senate  to  so  extend  the  Mis- 
souri line.  The  proviso  men  in  the  House,  including  myself,  voted 
it  down,  beeattse,  by  implication,  it  gave  up  the  southern  part  to 
slavery,  while  we  were  bent  on  having  it  all  free. 
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In  the  fall  of  1848  the  gold-mines  were  discovered  in  California. 
This  attracted  people  to  it  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  so  that  on, 
or  soon  afteiv  tne  meeting  of  tiie  new  Congress  in  December,  1849. 
she  already  had  a  population  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand,  had 
called  a  oonvention.  formed  a  State  Constitution  excluding  slavery, 
and  was  knocking  for  admission  into  the  Union.  The  proviso  men, 
of  course,  were  for  letting  her  in,  but  the  Senate,  always  true  to  the 
other  side,  would  not  consent  to  her  admission,  and  there  Calif  omia 
stood,  kept  out  of  the  Union  because  she  would  not  let  slavery  into 
her  borders.  Under  idl  the  circumstances,  perhap&  this  was  not 
wrong,  lliere  were  othesr  points  of  dispute  connected  with  the  ^n- 
eral  question  of  slavery,  which  equidly  needed  adjustment.  The 
South  clamored  for  a  more  efficient  fugitive-slave  law.  The  North 
clamored  for  the  abolition  of  a  peculiar  species  of  slave-trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  connection  with  which,  in  view  from  the 
windows  of  the  Capitol,  a  sort  of  ne^ro  livery-steble,  where  droves 
of  negroes  were  collected,  temponu-ily  kept,  and  finally  taken  to 
Southern  markets,  precisely  like  droves  of  norses,  had  been  openly 
maintained  for  fifty  years.  Utah  and  New  Mexico  needed  territorial 
governments;  and  whether  slavery  should  or  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited within  them  was  another  Question.  The  indefinite  western 
boundary  of  Texas  was  to  be  setUed.  She  was  a  slave  State,  and 
consequently  the  farther  west  the  slavery  men  could  push  her  boun- 
dary, the  more  slave  country  they  secured ;  and  the  mrther  east  the 
slavery  opponente  could  thrust  the  boundary  back,  the  less  slave 
gpround  was  secured.  Thus  this  was  just  as  clearly  a  slavery  ques- 
tion as  any  of  the  others. 

These  pointe  idl  needed  adjustment,  and  they  were  held  up,  per- 
haps wisely,  to  make  them  help  adjust  one  another.  The  Union 
now,  as  in  1820,  was  thought  te  be  m  danger,  and  devotion  to  the 
Union  rightfully  inclined  men  te  yield  somewhat  in  points,  where 
nothing  else  could  have  so  inclined  them.  A  compromise  was 
finaUv  effected.  The  South  got  their  new  fugitive-slave  law^  and  the 
North  got  California  (by  far  the  best  part  of  our  acquisition  from 
Mexico)  as  a  free  State.  The  South  got  a  provision  that  New  Mexico 
and  Utah,  when  admitted  as  States,  may  come  in  with  or  without 
slaverv  as  thev  niay  then  choose ;  and  the  North  TOt  the  slave-trade 
abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Nortn  got  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas  thrown  farther  back  eastward  than  the  South 
desired ;  but,  in  turn,  they  gave  Texas  ten  millions  of  dollars  with 
which  to  pay  her  old  debts.    This  is  the  compromise  of  1850. 

Preceding  the  presidential  election  of  18o2,  each  of  the  great 
political  parties^  Democrats  and  Whigs,  met  in  convention  and 
adopted  resolutions  indorsing  the  compromise  of  '50,  as  a  "  final- 
ity,'* a  final  settlement,  so  far  as  these  parties  could  make  it  so,  of  all 
slavery  agitation.  Previous  te  this,  in  1851,  the  Illinois  legislature 
had  indorsed  it. 

During  this  lonj^  period  of  time,  Nebraska  had  remained  substan- 
tially an  uninhabited  country,  but  now  emigration  te  and  settle- 
ment within  it  began  to  take  place.  It  is  ab^iut  one  third  as  large 
as  the  presffDt  United  Stat*fS,  and  its  importance,  so  long  overUx>ked, 
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begins  to  come  into  view.     The  restriction  of  slavery  by  the  Mia- | 
sotiri  Compromise  directly  applies  to  it — in  fact  was  drst  made,  and 
has  since  been  maintained,  expressly  for  it.     In  1853,  a  bill  to  give 
it  a  territorial  government  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
andj  in  the  hands  of  Jud^e  Douglas,  failed  of  passing  only  for  want 
of  time.    This  bill  contained  no  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  J 
Indeed,  when  it  was  assailed  because  it  did  not  contain  such  repeal,! 
Judge  Douglas  defended  it  in  its  existing  form.     On  January  ^M 
1854,  Judge  Douglas  introduces  a  new  bill  to  ^ve  Nebraska  terri-  ' 
torial  government.    He  accompanies  this  bill  with  a  report,  in  which 
last  he  expressly  recommends  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  shall 
neither  be  afQrmed  nor  repealed.     Before  long  the  bill  is  so  modified 
as  to  make  two  territories  instead  of  one,  cfuling  the  southern  one  | 


Also,  about  a  month  after  the  introduction  of  the  biU,  on  thflFl 
judge's  own  motion  it  is  so  amended  as  to  declare  the  MissonriV 
Compromise  inoperative  and  void;  and,  substantially,  that  the  peo>9 
pie  who  go  and  settle  there  may  estabhsh  slavery,  or  exclude  it,  a 
they  may  see  fit.     In  this  shape  ^e  bill  passed  both  branches  c 
Congress  and  became  a  law. 

This  is  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  foregoing 
history  may  not  be  precisely  accurate  in  every  particular,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  snffieieatly  so  for  all  the  use  I  shall  attempt  to  make  of  it, 
and  in  it  we  have  before  os  the  chief  material  enabling  us  to  judge 
correctly  whether  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  rignt 
or  wrong.  I  think,  and  shall  try  to  show,  that  it  is  wrong —  wrong  in 
its  direct  effect,  letting  slavery  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
wrong  in  its  prospective  principle,  allowing  it  to  spread  to  every 
other  part  of  the  wide  world  where  men  can  be  found  inclined  to 
take  it 

This  declared  indifference,  but,  as  I  must  think,  covert  real  zeal, 
for  the  spread  of  slavery,  I  cannot  but  hate,  I  hate  it  because  of  the 
monstrous  injustice  of  slavery  itself.  I  hate  it  because  it  deprives 
our  republican  example  of  its  just  influence  in  the  world ;  enablea 
the  enemies  of  free  institutions  with  plausibility  to  taunt  us  as  hypo- 
crites; causes  the  real  friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity; 
and  especially  becanse  it  forces  so  many  good  men  among  ourselves 
into  an  open  war  with  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  civil  lib- 
erty, criticizing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  insisting  that 
there  is  no  rignt  principle  of  action  but  self-interest. 

Before  procee«Iing  let  me  sav  that  I  think  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  the  Southern  people.  They  are  just  what  we  would  be  in 
their  situation.  If  slavery  did  not  now  exist  among  them,  they 
would  not  introduce  it.  If  it  did  now  exist  among  us,  we  shonld  not 
instantly  give  it  up.  This  I  believe  of  the  masses  North  and  South. 
Doubtless  there  are  individuals  on  both  sides  who  would  not  hold 
slaves  under  any  circumstances,  and  others  who  would  gladly  intro- 
duce slavery  anew  if  it  were  out  of  existence.  We  know  that  some 
Southern  men  do  free  their  slaves,  go  North  and  become  tip-top 
Abolitionists,  while  some  Northeni  ones  goSonth  and  become  most  ■ 
cruel  slave-masters. 
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When  Southern  people  tell  us  they  are  no  more  responsible  for  the 
oriffiu  of  alavery  tnan  we  are,  I  acknowledge  the  fact.  When  it  is 
said  that  the  institution  exists,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid 
of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  I  can  understand  and  appreciate  the 
saying.  I  surely  will  not  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  I  should 
not  know  how  to  do  myself.  K  all  earthly  power  were  given  me,  I 
should  not  know  what  to  do  as  to  the  existing  institution.  My  first 
impulse  would  be  to  free  all  the  slaves,  and  send  them  to  Liberia,  to 
their  own  native  land.  But  a  moment's  reflection  would  convince 
me  that  whatever  of  high  hope  (as  I  think  there  is)  there  may  be  in 
this  in  the  long  run,  its  sudden  execution  is  impossible.  If  they  were 
all  landed  there  in  a  day,  they  would  all  perish  in  the  next  ten  days; 
and  there  are  not  surplus  snipping  and  surplus  money  enough  to 
carry  them  there  in  many  times  ten  da^s.  W  hat  then  t  Free  them 
all^  and  keep  them  among  us  as  underhngst  Is  it  quite  certain  that 
this  betters  their  condition  t  I  think  I  would  not  hold  one  in  slavery 
at  any  rate,  yet  the  point  is  not  clear  enough  for  me  to  denounce 
people  upon.  What  next!  Free  them,  and  make  them  politically 
and  socially  our  equals.  My  own  feelings  will  not  admit  of  this,  and 
if  mine  would,  we  well  know  that  those  of  the  great  mass  of  whites 
will  not.  Whether  this  feeling  accords  with  justice  and  sound  judg- 
ment is  not  the  sole  question,  if  indeed  it  is  any  part  of  it.  A 
universal  feeling,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  cannot  be  safely  disre- 
garded. We  cannot  then  make  them  equals.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  systems  of  gradual  emancipation  might  be  adopted,  but  for  their 
tardiness  in  this  I  wiU  not  undertake  to  judge  our  brethren  of  the 
South. 

When  they  remind  us  of  their  constitutional  rights,  I  acknowledge 
them  —  not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly;  and  I  would  ffive  them 
any  legislation  for  the  reclaiming  of  their  fu^tives  which  should 
not  in  its  stringency  be  more  likely  to  carry  a  free  man  into  slavery 
than  our  ordinary  criminal  laws  are  to  hang  an  innocent  one. 

But  all  tlus,  to  my  judgment,  furnishes  no  more  excuse  for  per- 
mitting slavery  to  go  into  our  own  free  territory  than  it  would  for 
reviving  the  African  slave-trade  by  law.  The  law  which  forbids  the 
bringing  of  slaves  from  Africa,  and  that  which  has  so  long  forbidden 
the  toking  of  them  into  Nebraska,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  on 
any  mond  principle,  and  the  repeal  of  the  former  could  find  quite  as 
plausible  excuses  as  that  of  the  latter. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is 
sought  to  be  justified  are  these:  First.  That  the  Nebraska  country 
needed  a  territorial  government.  Second.  That  in  various  ways  the 
public  had  repudiated  that  compromise  and  demanded  the  repeal, 
and  therefore  should  not  now  complain  of  it.  And,  lastly,  That  the 
repeal  establishes  a  principle  which  is  intrinsically  right. 

1  will  attempt  an  answer  to  each  of  them  iu  its  turn.  First,  then. 
If  that  country  was  in  need  of  a  territorial  organization,  could  it 
not  have  had  it  as  well  without  as  with  a  repe«ut  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota, to  both  of  which  the  Missouri  restriction  applied,  had,  with- 
out its  repeal,  each  in  succession,  territorial  organizations.  And 
even  the  year  before,  a  bill  for  Nebraska  itself  was  within  an  ace  of 
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passing  without  the  repealing  clause,  aud  this  in  the  hands  ol 
same  men  who  are  now  the  champions  of  repeal.  Why  no  necessity 
then  for  repeal  1  But  still  later,  when  this  very  bill  was  first  brought 
in,  it  contained  no  repeal.  But,  say  they,  because  the  people  bad 
demanded,  or  rather  commanded,  the  repeal,  the  repeaJ  was  to  ac- 
company the  organization  whenever  that  should  occur. 

Now,  I  deny  that  the  publio  ever  demanded  any  such  thing — ever 
repudiated  the  Missouri  Compromise,  ever  commanded  it«  repeal.  I 
deny  it,  and  call  for  the  proof.  It  is  not  contended,  I  believe,  that 
any  such  command  has  ever  been  given  iu  express  terms.  It  is  only 
said  that  it  was  done  in  principle.  The  suppoii.  of  the  Wilmot 
pi-oviso  is  the  first  fact  mentioned  to  prove  that  the  Missonri  restric- 
tion-was repudiated  in  principle,aud  the  second  is  therefus&l  to  extend 
the  Missouri  line  over  the  country  acquired  from  Mexico.  These 
are  near  enough  alike  to  be  treated  together.  The  one  was  to  exclude 
the  chances  of  slavery  from  the  whole  new  acquisition  by  the  lump, 
and  the  other  was  to  reject  a  division  of  it,  by  which  one  half  was 
to  be  given  up  ta  those  chances.  Now,  whether  this  was  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  Missouri  line  in  principle  depends  upon  whether  the 
Missouri  law  contained  any  principle  requiring  tne  line  to  be  ex- 
tended over  the  country  acquired  from  Mexico.  I  contend  it  did 
not.  I  insist  that  it  contained  no  general  principle,  but  that  it  was, 
in  every  sense,  specific.  That  its  terms  limit  it  to  the  country  pur- 
chased from  France  is  undenied  and  nndeniable.  It  could  have  no 
principle  beyond  the  intention  of  those  who  made  it.  They  did  not 
mtena  to  extend  the  line  to  country  which  they  did  not  own.  If 
they  intended  to  extend  it  in  the  event  of  acquiring  additional  terri- 
tory, why  did  they  not  say  so  I  It  was  just  as  easy  to  say  that  "  in 
all  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  whicli  we  now  own.  or  may 
hereafter  acquire,  there  shall  never  be  slavery-,"  as  to  say  what  they 
did  say ;  and  they  would  have  said  it  if  they  nad  meant  it.  An  in- 
tention to  extend  the  law  is  not  only  not  mentioned  in  the  law,  but 
is  not  mentioned  in' any  contemporaiieoue  history.  Both  the  law 
itself,  and  the  history  of  the  times,  are  a  blank  as  to  any  principle  of 
extension;  and  by  neither  the  known  rules  of  construing  statutes 
and  contracts,  nor  by  common  sense,  can  any  such  pnnciple  be 
inferred. 

Another  fact  showing  the  specific  character  of  the  Missouri  law — 
ehowing  that  it  intended  no  more  than  it  expressed,  showing  that 
the  line  was  not  intended  as  a  universal  dividing  line  between  free 
and  slave  territory,  present  and  prospective,  north  of  which  slavery 
could  never  go — is  the  fact  that  by  that  very  law  Missouri  came  in 
as  a  slave  State,  north  of  the  line.  If  tliat  law  contained  any  pro- 
spective principle,  the  whole  law  must  be  looked  to  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  principle  was.  And  by  this  rule  the  South  could  fairly 
contend  that  inasmuch  as  they  got  one  slave  State  north  of  the  line 
at  the  inceptitm  of  the  law,  thev  have  the  right  to  have  another 
given  them  north  of  it  occasionally,  now  and  t£en,  in  the  indefinite 
westward  extension  of  the  line.  This  demonstrates  the  absurdity 
of  attempting  to  deduce  a  prospective  principle  from  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line. 
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When  we  voted  for  the  Wilmot  proviso  we  were  voting  to  keep 
slavery  out  of  the  whole  Mexican  acquisition,  and  little  didwe  think 
we  were  thereby  voting  to  let  it  into  Nebraska^  lying  several  hun- 
dred miles  distant.  When  we  voted  against  extending  the  Missouri 
line,  little  did  we  think  we  were  voting  to  destroy  the  old  line,  then 
of  near  thirty  years'  standing. 

To  argue  that  we  thus  repudiated  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  no 
less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  argue  that  because  we  have  so  far 
forborne  to  acquire  Guba^  we  have  thereby,  in  principle,  repudiated 
our  former  acquisitions  and  determined  to  throw  them  out  of  the 
Union.  No  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  say  that  because  I  may 
have  refused  to  build  an  addition  to  my  house,  I  thereby  have  decided 
to  destroy  the  existing  house !  And  if  I  catch  you  setting  fire  ta  my 
house,  you  will  turn  upon  me  and  say  I  instructed  vou  to  do  it! 

The  most  conclusive  argument,  however,  that  while  for  the  Wil- 
mot proviso,  and  while  voting  against  the  extension  of  the  Missouri 
Une,  we  never  thought  of  disturbing  the  original  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  was  then,  and  still  is,  an  unor- 
ganized tract  of  fine  country,  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of  Missouri^ 
mng  immediately  west  oi  Arkansas  and  south  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line^  and  that  we  never  attempted  to  prohibit  slaverv  as 
to  it  I  wish  i)articular  attention  to  this.  It  adjoins  the  original  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line  by  its  northern  boundary,  and  consequently 
is  part  of  the  country  into  which  by  impUcation  slavery  was  per- 
mitted to  go  b}r  that  compromise.^  There  it  has  lain  ope''  ^^^ 
since,  and  tnere  it  still  lies,  and  yet  no  effort  has  been  made  at  any 
time  to  wrest  it  from  the  South.  In  all  our  struggles  to  prohibit 
slavery  within  our  Mexican  acquisitions,  we  never  so  much  as  lifted 
a  finger  to  {)rohibit  it  as  to  this  tract.  Is  not  this  entirely  conclusive 
that  at  all  times  we  have  held  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  a  sacred 
thing,  even  when  against  ourselves  as  well  as  when  for  us? 

Senator  Douglas  sometimes  says  the  Missouri  line  itself  was  in 
principle  only  an  extension  of  tne  line  of  the  ordinance  of  '87 — 
that  is  to  say,  an  extension  of  the  Ohio  River.  I  think  this  is  weak 
enough  on  its  face.  I  will  remark,  however,  that,  as  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show,  the  Missouri  line  is  alon^  way  farther  south  than  the 
Ohio,  and  that  if  our  senator  in  proposing  his  extension  had  stuck 
to  the  principle  of  jogging  southward,  perhaps  it  might  not  have 
been  voted  down  so  resSily. 

But  next  it  is  said  that  the  compromises  of  '50,  and  the  ratification 
of  them  by  both  political  parties  in  '52,  established  a  new  principle 
which  required  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  This  again 
I  deny.  1  deny  it,  and  demand  the  proof.  1  have  already  stated 
fully  what  the  compromises  of  '50  are.  That  particular  part  of 
those  measures  from  which  the  virtual  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise is  sought  to  be  inferred  (for  it  is  admitted  they  contain 
nothing  about  it  in  express  terms)  is  the  provision  in  the  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  laws  which  permits  them  when  they  seek  admission 
into  the  Union  as  States  to  come  in  with  or  without  slavery,  as  they 
shall  then  see  fit.  Now  I  insist  this  provision  was  made  ror  Utah 
and  New  Mexico,  and  for  no  other  place  whatever.     It  had  no  more 
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illiipcl  rnfitnmiH*  t^)  Noljrauka  than  it  had  to  the  taiiUMiem  at  the 
iiitioii.  hut,  May  they,  it  liad  reference  to  Nebraska  in  pvinetple. 
IM  UN  Mw.  Thu  North  eoiiBented  to  this  provisioD,  not  beeauw  toey 
iiuiiHldiiriKl  It  right  iii  itself,  hut  hecause  tber  were  eompeiuated — 
liulilfurit, 

'I'lioy  lit  th><  xntiie  timo  g»t  ('alifnmia  into  the  Uuion  as  •  frae  State. 
TIiIm  wrix  I'ur  ttio  huxt  piu't  of  bU  they  had  struggled  for  by  the  Wil- 
iiHil  itriiviHii,  'l''i<'y  ult*"  Rot  the  area  of  slavery  somewhiU  naiToired 
ill  Mh<i>i<lll>>iij><iitof  thi>  Imimdary  of  Texas.  .dJeo  they  got  tJie  slare- 
irittlii  nliiilinhcO  iu  th»  District  of  Columbia. 

l<'iir  nil  Mimo  dudirnblo  ulijccts  the  North  conld  afford  to  y-i«ld 
iiHiitilllliiKI  mill  thoy  did  yield  tt^i  the  South  the  Utah  and  New 
MriL(«>i  iinivioliiTi.  I  do  uot  uioiin  that  the  whole  North,  or  ereo  a 
iKiiJiii-lly.  yli'ldi'il,  wIk'ii  the  Ihw  passed;  but  euough  yielded,  when 
ititiH'il  (<i  Ml"  viiln  t.r  lla>  Mouth,  to  earry  the  measure.  Nor  can  it 
li«  |iii'li>iii|>til  lliiit  till'  {ii-iiii'i|ilo  of  this  arraueement  i-ei^uires  us  to 
|ii>riiill  III"  »iiii><<  |>i'nviFjiiiri  til  lie  applied  to  Nebraska,  without  any 
m|illviil<'iil  III  nil.  <liv'>  ti.siiiioltx'r  free  State;  press  the  bonndaiyof 
'|'ti«iuinllll  I'li'lliKi'  IxK'U  ;  tfivi' iiNimother  step  toward  the  destructioD 
iif  mIiivkij  III  III"  MiHlrii'l,  und  you  present  lis  a  similar  case.  Bat 
imh  iiH  iiiit  III  rojKHit,  I'or  uothiut;,  what  you  paid  for  in  the  first  in- 
hIhiiuk.  ir  yiiii  wInIi  ttio  thiuLr  a^iiiu,  pay  again.  That  is  the  ^rin- 
ii||i|ti  iif  Hill  oiiiiipt'oiiilKi'H  of  '^l),  if,  indeed,  they  had  any  principles 
liii,Hiiiil  ttii'li'  Hpnoirlo  li>niiH  —  it  was  the  system  of  equivalents. 

Auiilii,  If  *  N>iii{r<<H>i,  111  tliikl  liiiir,  intended  that  all  future  Territor- 
t|iH«li>iiilil,  wIk'Ii  ii>liiilll''<l  riH  SiiiU'X.  <'omein  with  or  without  slavery, 
Ht  llii'li'  "Wii  ••iilii-ii,  wliv  dill  il  not  say  sol  With  such  a  univer- 
mI  |it'tivl>ili<ii,  iill  liii'>»  iliK  billH  oould  not  have  passed.  Did  they, 
lliint  01  Ml  Id  Hii'v  I'Hliil'Ijhli  II  priiiriplpcontrar>' to  their  own  inteii- 
lliiii  t  MMll  riii't1i<'r,  If  IIk'.v  liilondi'd  to  eHtabUsh  the  principle  that, 
«tlit>ii>'Vi'i  I'liiiuh-HH  hail  t'liiitrol,  it  nhould  be  left  to  the  people  to  do 
HM  Miiiy  llii>ii)iri  til  Willi  Nhivi'ry,  why  did  they  not  authorize  the 
|U'ti)iii>i>r  I  III!  hlnli'U'l  <if  ('iduuililii,  at  their  option,  to  abolish  slavery 

lt4li«ll Illiltxl 

I  iii<i.'i'h»tli  kiii'W  ihiit  tlilM  hiu)  not  been  left  undone  because  it 

.  .        Ill   iif.     Il   wiiM  fhHiHi'utly  spoken  of  by  members  of 

It  I'ltUniiHiif  WttHliinifton,  six  years  ago;  and  I  heard 

.,  >|iiiili|  lliiil  H  nystoiu  of  (n^ual  emancipation,  with 

"'I-,  wmihl  meet  the  approbation  of  a  lar^e  ma- 

!  !■'  of  till'  l>istri(*t.  But  without  the  action  of 
I  imtliiiiKi  and  Congress  said  " No."  In  the 
i.xx  hiid  till'  subject  of  slavery  in  the  District 
ilii'y  ni're  then  estAblishing  the  principle  of 
11'  IU  lln'v  pleatte  witli  slavt-rv,  why  did  thev 
lu  lli»t  iH'i.ploT 

lull  by  till' rusnlHtions  of  tlie  Illinois  legis- 
liii  ivpoiil  iif  Iho  Missouri  Compromise  was 
,  itlwx.  WImir'vt'r  may  bo  worked  out  by  a 
,  %•(  lln'w  nsulutioiis,  the  people  have  never 

I i.  ii.j;  miv  iin'iv  than  an  indorsement  c 

rt\mV*»W«Wv4  VU  \M\,\  tuid  *  r»-ViMte  "f  our  senators  from  voting  f 
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the  Wilmot  proviso.  The  whole  i)eople  are  living  witnesses  that 
this  only  was  their  view.  Finally,  it  is  asked,  ^^  If  we  did  not  mean 
to  apply  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  provision  to  all  future  territories, 
what  did  we  mean  when  we,  in  1852,  indorsed  the  compromises  ox 
1850!" 

For  myself  I  can  answer  this  question  most  easily.  I  meant  not 
to  ask  a  repeal  or  modification  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  I  meant 
not  to  ask  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  meant  not  to  resist  the  admission  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  even 
should  they  ask  to  come  in  as  slave  States.  I  meant  nothing  about 
additional  "Territories,  because,  as  I  understood,  we  then  had  no  Ter- 
ritory whose  character  as  to  slavery  was  not  already  settled.  As  to 
Nebraska,  I  regarded  its  character  as  bein^  fixed  by  the  Missijuri 
Compromise  for  thirty  years  —  as  unalterably  fixed  as  that  of  my 
own  home  in  Illinois.  As  to  new  acquisitions,  I  said,  '^  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof  .'^  When  we  make  new  acquisitions, 
we  wUl,  as  heretofore,  try  to  manage  them  somehow.  That  is  my 
answer ;  that  is  what  I  meant  and  said ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  people 
to  say  each  for  himself,  whether  that  is  not  also  tne  universal  mean- 
ing of  the  free  States. 

And  now,  in  turn,  let  me  ask  a  few  questions.  U,  by  any  or  all 
these  matters,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  com- 
manded, why  was  not  the  command  sooner  obeyed!  Why  was  the 
repeal  omitted  in  the  Nebraska  bill  of  1853?  Why  was  it  omitted 
in  the  original  bill  of  1854 1  Why  in  the  accompanying  report  was 
such  a  repeal  characterized  as  a  departure  from  the  course  pursued 
in  1850?  and  its  continued  omission  recommended? 

I  am  aware  Judge  Douglas  now  argues  that  the  subsequent  ex- 
press repeal  is  no  substantial  alteration  of  the  bill.  This  argument 
seems  wonderful  to  me.  It  is  as  if  one  should  argue  that  white  and 
black  are  not  different.  He  admits,  however,  that  there  is  a  literal 
change  in  the  biU,  and  that  he  made  the  change  in  deference  to  other 
senators  who  would  not  support  the  bill  without.  This  proves  that 
those  other  senators  thought  the  change  a  substantial  one,  and  that 
the  judge  thought  their  opinions  worth  deferring  to.  His  own  opin- 
ions, therefore,  seem  not  to  rest  on  a  very  firm  basis,  even  in  his  own 
mind ;  and  I  suppose  the  world  believes,  and  will  continue  to  believe, 
that  precisely  on  the  substance  of  that  change  this  whole  agitation 
has  arisen. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  public  never  demanded  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise. 

I  now  come  to  consider  whether  the  appeal,  with  its  avowed  prin- 
ciples, is  intrinsically  right.  I  insist  that  it  is  not.  Take  the  par- 
ticular case.  A  controversy  had  arisen  between  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  slavery,  in  relation  to  its  establishment  within  the 
country  we  had  purchased  of  France.  The  southern,  and  then  best, 
part  of  the  purchase  was  already  in  as  a  slave  State.  The  contro- 
versy was  settled  by  also  letting  Missouri  in  as  a  slave  State ;  but 
with  the  a^eement  that  within  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  pur- 
chase, north  of  a  certain  line,  there  should  never  be  slavery.  As  to 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  remaining  part  south  of  the  line, 
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nothing  was  said;  but  perhaps  the  fair  implication  was,  it  shoald 
come  in  with  slavery  if  it  should  so  choose.  The  southern  part,  ex- 
cept a  portion  heretofore  mentioned,  afterward  did  come  in  with 
slaverj',  as  the  State  of  Arkansas.  All  these  many  years,  since  1820, 
the  northern  part  had  remained  a  wilderness.  At  length  settle- 
ments began  in  it  also.  In  due  course  Iowa  came  in  as  a  tree  State, 
and  Minnesota  was  ^ven  a  territorial  government,  without  remov- 
ing the  slavery  restnction.  Finally,  the  sole  remaining  part  north 
of  the  line — Kansas  and  Nebraska — was  to  be  organized :  and  it  is 
proposed,  and  carried,  to  blot  out  the  old  dividing  Tine  of  thirty-four 
ye^s'  standing,  and  to  open  the  whole  of  that  country  to  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery.  Now  this,  to  my  mind,  is  maniieBtly  unjust. 
After  an  angry  and  dangerous  controversy,  tne  parties  made  friends 
by  dividing  the  bone  of  contention.  The  one  party  first  appropri- 
ates her  own  share,  beyond  all  power  to  be  disturbed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  then  seizes  the  share  of  the  other  party.  It  is  as  if 
two  starving  men  had  divided  their  only  loaf ;  the  one  had  hastily 
swallowed  his  half,  and  then  grabbed  the  other's  half  just  as  he  was 
putting  it  to  his  mouth. 

Let  me  here  drop  the  main  argument,  to  notice  what  I  consider 
rather  an  inferior  matter.  It  is  argued  that  slavery  will  not  go  to 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  in  any  event.  This  is  a  palliation,  a  lullaby. 
I  have  some  hope  that  it  will  not;  but  let  us  not  be  too  conlident. 
As  to  climate,  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  there  are  five  slave 
States — Delaware,  Mary  land,  Virginia,  Kentueky,  and  Missouri,  and 
also  the  District  of  Columbia,  all  north  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line.  The  census  returns  of  18.50  show  that  within  these  there  are 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  slaves,  being  more  than  one  fourth  of  all  the  slaves  in  the 
nation. 

It  is  not  climate  then,  that  will  keep  slavei-y  out  of  these  Terri- 
tories, Is  there  anything  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country  I 
Missonri  adjoins  these  Territories  by  her  entire  western  boundary, 
and  slavery  is  already  within  every  one  of  her  western  counties.  I 
have  even  heard  it  said  that  there  are  more  slaves  in  proportion  to 
whites  in  the  northwestern  county  of  Missouri,  than  within  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  Slavery  pressed  entirely  up  to  the  old 
western  boundary  of  the  State,  and  when  rather  recently  a  part  of 
that  boundary  at  the  northwest  was  moved  out  a  little  farther  west, 
slavery  followed  on  quite  up  to  the  new  line.  Now  when  the  re- 
striction is  removed,  what  is  to  prevent  it  from  going  still  farther! 
Climate  will  not,  no  peculiarity  of  the  country  will,  nothing  in  na- 
ture will.  Will  the  disposition  of  the  people  prevent  itf  Those 
nearest  the  scene  are  all  in  favor  of  the  ejrtension.  The  Yankees 
who  are  opposed  to  it  may  be  most  numerous;  but,  in  militar}' 
phrase,  liio  battle-field  is  too  far  from  their  base  of  operations. 

But  it  is  said,  there  now  is  no  law  in  Nebraska  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  that,  in  such  ca^e,  taking  a  slave  there  operates  his 
freedom.  That  is  good  Iniok-law,  but  is  not  the  rule  of  actual  prac- 
tice. Wherever  slavery  is  it  has  been  first  introduced  without  law. 
The  oldest  laws  we  find  eouceming  it  arc  not  laws  introducing  it,  but 
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regulating  it  as  an  already  existing  thing.  A  white  man  takes  his 
slave  to  Nebraska  now.  Who  will  inform  the  negro  that  he  is  free  ? 
Who  will  take  him  before  court  to  test  the  question  of  his  freedom  t 
In  ignorance  of  his  legal  emancipation  he  is  kept  chopping,  splitting, 
and  plowing.  Others  are  brought,  and  move  on  in  the  same  track. 
At  last,  if  ever  the  time  for  voting  comes  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
the  institution  already,  in  fact,  exists  in  the  country,  and  cannot 
well  be  removed.  The  fact  of  its  presence,  and  the  difficulty  of  its 
removal,  will  carry  the  vote  in  its  favor.  Keep  it  out  until  a  vote  is 
taken,  and  a  vote  in  favor  of  it  cannot  be  got  in  any  population 
of  forty  thousand  on  earth,  who  have  been  drawn  togetner  by  the 
ordinary  motives  of  emigration  and  settlement.  To  get  slaves  into 
the  Territory  simultaneously  with  tiie  whites  in  the  incipient  stages 
of  settlement  is  the  precise  stake  played  for  and  won  in  this  Ne- 
braska measure. 

The  question  is  asked  us :  ''If  slaves  will  go  in  notwithstanding 
the  ffeneral  principle  of  law  liberates  them,  why  would  they  not 
equ£dly  go  in  against  positive  statute  law — go  in,  even  if  the  Mis- 
souri restriction  were  maintained  I  ^  I  answer,  because  it  takes  a 
much  bolder  man  to  venture  in  with  his  property  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former;  because  the  positive  congressional  enactment 
is  known  to  and  respected  by  aU,  or  nearly  alL  whereas  the  negative 

Erinciple  that  no  law  is  free  law  is  not  much  known  except  among 
iwyers.  We  have  some  experience  of  this  practical  difference.  In 
spite  of  the  ordinance  of  '87,  a  few  negroes  were  brought  into  Illi- 
nois, and  held  in  a  state  of  quasi-slavery,  not  enough,  however,  to 
carry  a  vote  of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  institution  when  they  came 
to  form  a  constitution.  But  into  the  adjoining  Missouri  country, 
where  there  was  no  ordinance  of  '87 — was  no  restriction,  they 
were  carried  ten  times,  nay,  a  hundred  times,  as  fast,  and  actually 
made  a  slave  State.    This  is  fact — naked  fact. 

Another  lullaby  ar^ment  is  that  taking  slaves  to  new  countries 
does  not  increase  their  number,  does  not  make  any  one  slave  who 
would  otherwise  be  free.  There  is  some  truth  in  this,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it  5  but  it  is  not  wholly  true.  The  African  slave-trade  is  not  yet 
eflfectually  suppressed ;  and  if  we  make  a  reasonable  deduction  for 
the  white  people  among  us  who  are  foreigners  and  the  descendants 
of  foreigners  an*iving  here  since  1808,  we  shall  find  the  increase  of 
the  black  population  outrunning  that  of  the  white  to  an  extent  un- 
accountable, except  by  supposing  that  some  of  them,  too,  have  been 
coming  from  Africa.  If  this  be  so,  the  opening  of  new  countries  to 
the  institution  increases  the  demand  for  and  augments  the  price  of 
slaves,  and  so  does,  in  fact,  make  slaves  of  freemen,  by  causing  them 
to  be  brought  from  Africa  and  sold  into  bondage. 

But  however  this  may  be,  we  know  the  opening  of  new  countries 
to  slavery  tends  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  institution,  and  so  does 
keep  men  in  slavery  who  would  otherwise  be  free.  This  result  we 
do  not  feel  like  favoring,  and  we  are  under  no  legal  obligation  to 
suppress  our  feelings  in  this  respect. 

Equal  justice  to  the  South,  it  is  said,  requires  us  to  consent  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  to  new  countries.    That  is  to  say,  inasmuch 
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as  you  do  not  object  to  mv  taking  my  hog  to  Nebraska,  therefore  I 
must  not  object  to  you  taking  your  slave.  Now.  I  admit  that  this 
is  perfectly  logical,  if  there  is  no  difference  oetween  hogs  and 
negroes,  feut  while  you  thus  require  me  to  deny  the  humanity  of 
the  negro,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  you  of  the  South,  yourselves,  have 
ever  been  willing  to  do  as  much  ?  It  is  kindly  provided  that  of  all 
those  who  come  into  the  world  only  a  small  percentage  are  natural 
tyrants.  That  percenta^  is  no  larger  in  the  slave  States  than  in 
tne  free.  The  great  maiority  South,  as  well  as  North,  have  human 
sympathies,  of  which  they  can  no  more  divest  themselves  than 
they  can  of  their  sensibility  to  physical  pain.  These  sympathies  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  Southern  people  manifest,  in  many  ways,  their 
sense  of  the  wron^  of  slavery,  and  their  consciousness  that,  after 
all,  there  is  humanity  in  the  negro.  If  they  deny  this,  let  me  address 
them  a  few  plain  questions.  In  1820  you  joined  the  North,  almost 
unanimously^  in  declaring  the  African  slave-trade  piracy,  and  in 
annexing  to  it  the  punishment  of  death.  Why  did  you  do  this  t  If 
you  did  not  feel  that  it  was  wrong,  why  did  you  join  in  providing 
that  men  should  be  hung  for  it?  The  practice  was  no  more  than 
bringing  wild  negroes  from  Africa  to  such  as  would  buy  them. 
But  you  never  thought  of  han^^ng  men  for  catching  and  selling 
wild  norses,  wild  buffaloes,  or  wild  bears. 

Again,  you  have  among  you  a  sneaking  individual  of  the  class 
of  native  tyrants  known  as  the  "  Slave-Dealer."  He  watches  your 
necessities,  and  crawls  up  to  buy  your  slave,  at  a  speculating  price. 
If  you  cannot  help  it,  you  sell  to  him ;  but  if  you  can  help  it,  you 
drive  him  from  your  door.  You  despise  him  utterly.  You  do  not 
recognize  him  as  a  friend,  or  even  as  an  honest  man.  Your  children 
must  not  play  with  his;  they  may  rollick  freely  with  the  little  ne- 
groes, but  not  with  the  slave-dealer's  children.  If  you  are  obliged 
to  deal  with  him,  you  try  to  get  through  the  job  without  so  much 
as  touching  him.  It  is  common  with  you  to  join  hands  with  the 
men  you  meet,  but  with  the  slave-dealer  you  avoid  the  ceremony — 
instinctively  shrinking  from  the  snaky  contact.  K  he  ^ows  rich 
and  retires  from  business,  you  still  remember  him,  and  still  keep  up 
the  ban  of  non-intercourse  upon  him  and  his  family.  Now  why  is  this  f 
You  do  not  so  treat  the  man  who  deals  in  com,  cotton,  or  tobacco. 

And  yet  again.  There  are  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia,  433,643  free  blacks.  At  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  head  they  are  worth  over  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  How  comes  this  vast  amount  of  property  to  be  running 
about  without  owners  ?  We  do  not  see  free  norses  or  free  cattle  run- 
ning at  large.  How  is  this?  All  these  firee  blacks  are  the  descen- 
dants of  slaves,  or  have  been  slaves  themselves ;  and  they  would  be 
slaves  now  but  for  something  which  has  operated  on  their  white 
owners^  inducing  them  at  vast  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  liberate  them. 
What  IS  that  something?  Is  there  any  mistaking  itt  In  all  these 
cases  it  is  your  sense  of  justice  and  human  sympathy  continually  tell- 
ing you  that  the  poor  negro  has  some  natural  right  to  himself — that 
those  who  deny  it  and  make  mere  merchandise  of  him  deserve  kick- 
ings,  contempt,  and  death. 
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And  now  wby  will  you  ask  ns  to  deny  the  humanity  of  the  davey 
and  estimate  lum  as  only  the  equal  of  tne  hog?  Why  ask  us  to  do 
what  you  will  not  do  yourselves  t  Why  ask  us  to  do  for  nothing 
what  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  could  not  induce  you  to  dot 

But  one  great  argument  in  support  of  the  repeaJ  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  is  still  to  come.  That  argument  is  '^  the  sacred  ri^ht  of 
self-government."    It  seems  our  distmguished  senator  has  found 

Seat  difSculty  in  getting  his  antagonists,  even  in  the  Senate,  to  meet 
m  fairly  on  this  argument.    Some  poet  has  said: 

Fools  rush  in  where  angeU  fear  to  tread. 

At  the  hazard  of  being  thought  one  of  the  fools  of  this  quotation, 
I  meet  that  argument — I  rush  in — I  take  that  bull  bv  the  horns.  I 
trust  I  understand  and  truly  estimate  the  right  of  self-government. 
My  faith  in  the  proposition  that  each  man  should  do  precisely  as  he 
pleases  with  all  which  is  exclusively  his  own  lies  at  tne  foundation 
of  the  sense  of  justice  there  is  in  me.  I  extend  the  principle  to  com- 
munities of  men  as  well  as  to  individuals.  I  so  extend  it  because  it 
is  politically  wise,  as  well  as  naturally  just:  politically  wise  in  saving 
us  from  broils  about  matters  which  do  not  concern  us.  Here,  or  at 
Washington,  I  woidd  not  trouble  myself  with  the  oyster  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia, or  the  cranberry  laws  of  Indiana.  The  doctrine  of  self-gov- 
ernment is  right, —  aosolutely  and  eternally  right, — but  it  has  no 
just  application  as  here  attempted.  Or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say 
that  whether  it  has  such  application  de^nds  upon  whether  a  negro 
is  not  or  is  a  man.  If  he  is  not  a  man^  m  that  case  he  who  is  a  man 
may  as  a  matter  of  self-government  do  lust  what  he  pleases  with  him. 
But  if  the  negro  is  a  man,  is  it  not  to  that  extent  a  total  destruction 
of  self-government  to  say  that  he  too  shall  not  govern  himself? 
When  the  white  man  governs  himself,  that  is  self-government;  but 
when  he  governs  himself  and  also  governs  another  man,  that  is  more 
than  self-government — that  is  despotism.  If  the  negro  is  a  man, 
why  then  my  ancient  faith  teaches  me  that  '^all  men  are  created 
equal,''  and  that  there  can  be  no  moral  right  in  connection  with 
one  man's  making  a  slave  of  another. 

Judge  Douglas  frequently,  with  bitter  irony  and  sarcasm,  para- 
phrases our  argument  by  saying:  "The  white  people  of  Nebraska 
are  good  enougn  to  govern  themselves,  but  they  are  not  good  enough 
to  eovem  a  few  miserable  negroes ! " 

Well!  I  doubt  not  that  the  people  of  Nebraska  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  good  as  the  average  of  people  elsewhere.  I  do  not  say 
the  contrary.  What  I  do  say  is  that  no  man  is  good  enough  to  govern 
another  man  without  that  other's  consent.  I  say  this  is  the  leading 
principle,  the  sheet-anchor  of  American  republicanism.  Our  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  says: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that 
among  uiese  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  thsib  just 
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I  have  qooted  so  much  at  this  time  merely  to  show  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  aucient  faith,  the  ju8t  powers  of  governments  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  Now  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  is  pro  tanto  a  total  violation  of  this  principle.  The  master  not 
only  governs  the  slave  without  his  consent,  but  he  governs  bini  by 
a  set  of  rules  altogether  different  from  tliose  which  he  prescribes 
for  himself.  Allow  all  the  governed  an  equal  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  that,  and  that  only,  is  self-government. 

Let  it  not  be  said  I  am  contending  for  the  establishment  of  polit- 
ical and  social  equality  between  the  whites  and  blacks.  I  nave 
ab-eady  said  the  contrary.  I  am  not  combating  the  argument  of' 
necessity,  arising  &om  the  fact  that  the  blacks  are  already  amongj 
us;  but  I  am  combating  what  is  set  up  as  moral  argument  tary 
allowing  them  to  be  taken  where  they  have  never  yet  been — argu-. 
ing  against  the  extension  of  a  bad  thing,  which,  where  it  already- 
exists,  we  must  of  necessity  manage  as  we  best  can. 

In  support  of  his  application  of  the  doctrine  of  self-government, 
Senator  Douglas  has  sought  to  bring  to  his  aid  the  opinions  and 
examples  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers.  I  am  glad  he  has  done  this. 
I  love  the  sentiments  of  those  old-time  men,  and  shall  be  most 
happy  to  abide  by  their  opinions.  He  shows  us  that  when  it  was  in 
contemplation  for  the  colonies  to  break  off  from  Great  Britain,  and 
set  up  a  new  government  for  themselves,  several  of  the  States  in- 
structed their  delegates  to  go  for  the  measure,  provided  each  State 
should  be  allowed  to  regulate  its  domestic  concerns  in  its  own  way. 
I  do  not  quote;  but  this  in  substance.  This  was  right;  I  see  nothing 
obiectionable  in  it.  I  also  think  it  probable  that  it  had  some 
reference  to  the  existence  of  slavery  among  them.  I  will  not  deny 
that  it  had.  But  had  it  any  reference  to  tlie  carrying  of  slavery, 
into  new  countries?  That  is  the  question,  and  we  will  let  the' 
fathers  themselves  answer  it. 

This  same  generation  of  men,  and  mostly  the  same  individuals  of 
the  generation  who  declared  this  principle,  who  declared  indepen- 
dence, who  fought  the  war  of  the  Revolution  through,  who  afterward 
made  the  Constitution  under  which  we  still  live — these  same  men 
passed  the  ordinance  of  '87,  declaring  that  slavery  should  never  eo 
to  the  Northwest  Territory.  I  have  no  doubt  Jud^  Douglas  thinks 
they  were  very  inconsistent  in  this.  It  is  a  question  of  discrimina- 
tion between  them  and  him.  But  there  is  not  an  inch  of  ground 
left  for  his  claiming  that  their  opinions,  their  example,  their  autboi 
ity,  are  on  his  side  in  the  controverey. 

Again,  is  not  Nebraska,  while  a  Tjerritory,  a  part  of  nsT  Do 
not  own  the  countrj-T  And  if  we  surrender  the  control  of  it,  do  we 
not  surrender  the  right  of  self-government  T  It  is  part  of  our- 
selves. If  you  say  we  shall  not  control  it,  because  it  is  only  port, 
the  same  is  true  of  every  other  part ;  and  when  all  the  parts  are 
gone,  what  has  become  of  the  whole!  What  is  then  left  of  us  I 
Wliat  use  for  the  General  Government,  when  there  is  nothing  left 
for  it  to  govern  T 

But  you  say  this  question  shonld  be  left  to  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska, because  they  are  more  particularly  interest^    If  this  ' 
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the  rule,  you  most  leave  it  to  each  individual  to  say  for  himself 
whether  he  will  have  slaves.  What  better  moral  right  have  thirty- 
one  citizens  of  Nebraska  to  say  that  the  thirty-second  shall  not  hold 
slaves  than  the  people  of  the  thirty-one  States  have  to  say  that 
slavery  shall  not  go  into  the  thirty-second  State  at  aJlt 

But*  if  it  is  a  sacred  right  for  the  people  of  Nebraska  to  take  and 
hold  slaves  there,  it  is  equally  their  sacred  right  to  buy  them  where 
they  can  buy  them  cheapest ;  and  that,  undoubtedly,  will  be  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  provided  you  will  consent  not  to  han^  them  for 
g:oing  there  to  buy  them.  You  must  remove  this  restriction,  too, 
from  the  sacred  right  of  self-government.  I  am  aware,  you  say, 
that  taking  slaves  £om  the  States  to  Nebraska  does  not  mai^e  slaves 
of  freemen ;  but  the  African  slave-trader  can  say  just  as  much.  He 
does  not  catch  free  negroes  and  bring  them  here.  He  finds  them 
adready  slaves  in  the  hands  of  their  black  captors,  and  he  honestly 
buys  tnem  at  the  rate  of  a  red  cotton  handkerchiei  a  head.  This  is 
very  cheap,  and  it  is  a  great  abridgment  of  the  sacred  right  of  self- 
government  to  hang  men  for  engaging  in  this  profitable  trade. 

Another  important  objection  to  this  application  of  the  right  of 
self-government  is  that  it  enables  the  first  few  to  deprive  the  suc- 
ceeding many  of  a  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-government. 
The  firat  few  may  get  slavery  in,  and  the  subsequent  many  cannot 
easily  get  it  out.  How  common  is  the  remark  now  in  me  slave 
States,  "  If  we  were  only  clear  of  our  slaves,  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  us."  They  are  actually  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
governing  themselves  as*  they  would,  by  the  action  of  a  very  few  in 
the  beginning.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  whole  nation  at 
the  time  our  Constitution  was  formed. 

Whether  slavery  shall  go  into  Nebraska,  or  other  new  Territories, 
is  not  a  matter  of  exclusive  concern  to  the  people  who  may  go  there. 
The  whole  nation  is  interested  that  the  best  use  shall  be  made  of 
these  Territories.  We  want  them  for  homes  of  free  white  people. 
Tliis  they  cannot  be,  to  any  considerable  extent,  if  slavery  shall  be 
planted  within  them.  Slave  States  are  places  for  poor  white  people 
to  remove  from,  not  to  remove  to.  New  free  States  are  the  places 
for  poor  people  to  go  to,  and  better  their  condition.  For  this  use 
the  nation  needs  these  Territories. 

Still  further :  there  are  constitutional  relations  between  the  slave 
and  free  States  which  are  degrading  to  the  latter.  We  are  under 
legal  obligations  to  catch  and  return  their  runaway  slaves  to  them : 
a  sort  of  dirty,  disagreeable  job,  which,  I  believe,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  slaveholders  will  not  perform  for  one  another.  Then  again,  in 
the  control  of  the  government — the  management  of  the  partnership 
affairs — they  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  us.  By  the  Constitu- 
tion each  State  has  two  senators,  each  has  a  number  of  representa- 
tives in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  people,  and  each  has  a 
number  of  presidential  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  its 
senators  ana  representatives  together.  But  in  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  the  people  for  this  purpose,  five  slaves  are  counted  as  being 
equal  to  three  whites.  Th<3  slaves  ao  not  vote ;  they  are  onlv  counted 
and  so  used  as  to  swell  the  influence  of  the  wlute  people's  votes. 
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The  practical  effect  of  this  is  more  aptly  shown  by  a  comparison  ot\ 
the  States  of  Sonth  Caroliua  and  Maine.  South  Carolina  has  six 
representatives,  and  so  has  Maine;  Sonth  Carolina  has  eight  presi- 
dential electors,  and  so  has  Maine.  This  is  precise  equality  so  far; 
and  of  course  they  are  equal  in  senators,  each  having  two.  Thus  in 
the  control  of  the  government  the  two  States  are  equals  precisely. 
But  how  are  they  in  the  number  of  their  white  people!  Maine  has 
581,813,  while  South  Carolina  bae  274,567;  Maine  has  twice  as  manv 
as  South  Carolina,  and  32,679  over.  Thus,  each  white  man  in  South 
Carolina  is  more  than  the  double  of  any  man  in  Maine.  This  is  all 
because  South  Carolina,  besides  her  free  people,  has  384,984  slaves. 
The  South  Carolinian  has  precisely  the  same  advantage  over  the  whit« 
man  in  every  other  free  State  as  well  as  in  Maine.  He  is  more  than 
the  double  of  any  one  of  us  in  this  crowd.  The  same  advantage, 
but  not  to  the  same  ext«nt,  is  held  b^  all  the  citizens  of  the  slave 
States  over  those  of  the  free ;  and  it  is  an  absolute  truth,  without 
an  exception,  that  there  is  no  voter  in  any  slave  State,  but  who  has 
more  legal  power  in  the  government  than  any  voter  in  any  free 
State.  There  is  noinstjince  of  exact  equality;  and  the  disadvantage 
is  against  us  the  whole  chapter  through,     "fhia  prineijile,  in  the  aj 

fregate,  gives  the  slave  States  in  the  present  Congress  twenty  ai_ 
itional  representatives,  being  seven  more  than  the  whole  majority 
by  which  they  passed  the  Nebraska  bill. 

Now  all  this  is  manifestly  unfair;  yet  I  do  not  mention  it  to  com- 
plain of  it,  in  so  far  as  it  is  already  settled.  It  is  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  I  do  not  for  that  cause,  or  any  other  cause,  propose  to 
destroy,  or  alter,  or  disregard  the  Constitution.  I  stand  to  it,  fairly, 
fully,  and  firmly. 

But  when  I  am  told  I  must  leave  it  altogether  to  other  people  to 
say  whether  new  partners  are  to  be  bred  up  and  brought  into  the 
firm,  on  the  same  degrading  terms  against  me,  I  respectfully  demnr, 
I  insist  that  whether  I  shall  be  a  whole  man,  or  only  the  haft  of  one, 
in  comparison  with  others,  is  a  question  in  which  I  am  somewhat 
concerned,  and  one  which  no  other  man  can  have  a  sacred  right  of 
deciding  for  me.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this  —  if  it  really  be  a  sacred 
right  of  self-government  in  the  mon  who  shall  go  to  Nebraska  to 
decide  whether  he  will  be  the  equal  of  me  or  the  double  of  me,  then, 
after  he  shall  have  exercised  that  right,  and  thereby  sball  have  re- 
duced rae  to  a  still  smaller  fraction  of  a  man  than  I  already  am,  I 
should  like  for  some  gentleman,  deeply  skilled  in  the  mysteries  ot 
sacred  rights,  to  provide  himself  with  a  microscope,  and  peep  abou^i 
and  find  out,  if  he  can,  what  has  become  of  my  sacred  rights.  They 
will  surely  be  too  sm^l  for  deteotion  with  the  naked  eye. 

Finally,  I  insist  that  if  there  is  anything  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  whole  people  to  never  intrust  to  any  Bands  but  their  own,  tbot 
thing  is  the  preservation  and  perpetuity  of  their  own  liberties  and 
institutions.  And  if  they  shall  think,  as  I  do,  that  the  extension  of 
slavery  endangers  them  more  than  any  or  all  other  causes,  how  r&-' 
creant  to  themselves  if  thev  submit  tbe'qnestion,  and  with  it  the  fatfti 
of  their  country,  to  a  mere  "handful  of  mefl  bent  only  on  self-interest, 
If  this  question  of  slavery  extension  were  an  insignificant  one — one 
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having  no  power  to  do  harm — it  might  be  shuffled  aside  in  this  way; 
and  being,  as  it  is,  the  great  Behemoth  of  danger,  shall  the  strong 
grip  of  the  nation  be  loosened  upon  him,  to  intrust  nim  to  the  hands 
of  such  feeble  keepers  ? 

I  have  done  with  this  mighty  argument  of  self-government.  Go, 
sacred  thing !    Gb  in  peace. 

But  Nebraska  is  ur^ed  as  a  great  Union-saving  measure.  Well, 
I  too  go  for  saving  uie  Union.  Much  as  I  hate  slavery,  I  would 
consent  to  the  extension  of  it  rather  than  see  the  Union  dissolved, 

i'ust  as  I  would  consent  te  any  great  evil  to  avoid  a  greater  one. 
$ut  when  I  ^o  to  Union-saving,  I  must  believe,  at  least,  that  the 
means  I  employ  have  some  adaptation  to  the  end.  To  my  mind, 
Nebraska  has  no  such  adaptation. 

It  hath  no  relish  of  salvation  in  it. 

It  is  an  aggravation,  rather^  of  the  only  one  thing  which  ever  en- 
dangers the  Union.  When  it  came  upon  us,  all  was  peace  and  quiet. 
The  nation  was  looking  to  the  forming  of  new  bonds  of  union,  and 
a  lon^  course  of  peace  and  prosperity  seemed  to  lie  before  us.  In 
the  wnole  range  of  possibihty,  there  scarcely  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  anything  out  of  which  the  slavery  a^tation  could  have  been 
revived,  except  the  very  project  of  repeahng  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. Every  inch  of  territory  we  owned  already  had  a  definite  set- 
tlement of  the  slavery  question,  by  which  all  parties  were  pledged 
to  abide.  Indeed,  there  was  no  uninhabited  country  on  the  conti- 
nent which  we  could  acquire,  if  we  except  some  extreme  northern 
regions  which  are  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Q^nius  of  Discord  himself  could  scarcely 
have  invented  a  way  of  again  setting  us  by  the  ears  but  by  turning 
back  and  destroying  the  peace  measures  of  the  past.  The  counsel^ 
of  that  Gtenius  seem  to  have  prevailed.  The  Missouri  Compromise 
was  repealed ;  and  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  slavery  agita- 
tion, such,  I  think,  as  we  have  never  seen  before.  Who  is  respon- 
sible for  thist  Is  it  those  who  resist  the  measure,  or  those  who 
causelessly  brought  it  forward  and  pressed  it  through,  having  rea- 
son to  know,  and  in  fact  knowing,  it  must  and  would  be  so  resisted! 
It  could  not  but  be  expected  by  its  author  that  it  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  measure  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  aggravated  by  a 
gross  breach  of  faith. 

Argue  as  you  will  and  long  as  you  will,  this  is  the  naked  front 
and  aspect  of  the  measure.  And  in  this  aspect  it  could  not  but 
produce  agitation.  Slavery  is  founded  in  the  selfishness  of  man's 
nature — opposition  to  it  in  his  love  of  justice.  These  principles 
are  an  eternal  antagonism,  and  when  brought  into  collision  so 
fiercely  as  slavery  extension  brings  them,  shocks  and  throes  and 
convulsions  must  ceaselessly  follow.  Repeal  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, repeal  all  compromises,  repeal  tne  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, repeal  all  past  history,  you  still  cannot  repeal  human 
nature.  It  still  will  be  the  abundance  of  man's  heart  that  slavery 
extension  is  wrong,  and  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  his  mouth 
will  continue  to  speak. 
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Tht  strwnire,  too,  of  the  Nebraska  bill  is  very  peculiar.  The 
pe»c»TiJr  are  to  deoide  the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves;  but 
Tpritk  ibry  are  to  decide,  or  how  they  are  to  decide,  or  whether, 
▼irrz.  Thr'ijnesrion  is  once  decided,  it  is  to  remain  so  or  is  to  be  sub- 
ws  :o  aa  indefinite  succession  of  new  trials,  the  law  does  not  say. 
i>  11  »  be  decided  by  the  first  dozen  settlers  who  arrive  there,  or  is 
Ta  z-y  avait  the  arrival  of  a  hundred  f  Is  it  to  be  decided  by  a  vote 
•■:i  ifce  people  or  a  vote  of  the  legrislature,  or,  indeed,  by  a  vote  of 
ACT  sort  ?  To  these  questions  the  law  gives  no  answer.  There  is  a 
2iy5C««y  about  this ;  for  when  a  member  proposed  to  give  the  legis- 
L»Kin?  express  authoritv  to  exclude  slavery,  it  was  hooted  down  by 
di^e  friends  of  the  bilf.  This  fact  is  worth  remembering.  Some 
Yankees  in  the  Elast  are  sendinc:  emi^r&nts  to  Nebraska  to  exclude 
slavery  from  it :  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  expect  th^  question 
to  be  decided  by  voting  in  some  way  or  other.  But  the  Missourians 
are  awake,  too."  They  are  within  a  stoneVthrow  of  the  contested 
ground.  They  hold  meetings  and  pass  resolutions,  in  which  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  voting  is  made.  They  resolve  that  slavery 
already  exists  in  the  Territory';  that  more  shall  go  there :  that  thev. 
remaining  in  Missouri,  will  protect  it,  and  that  Abolitionists  shdi 
be  hung  or  driven  away.  Tnrouffh  all  this  bowie-knives  and  six- 
shooteis  are  seen  plainly  enough,  out  never  a  glimpse  of  the  baUot- 
box. 

And.  really,  what  is  the  result  of  all  thist  Each  party  within 
having  numerous  and  determined  backers  without,  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  cimtest  will  iH>me  to  blows  and  bloodshed  !  Could  there  be 
a  more  apt  invention  to  brini?  aUnit  collision  and  violence  on  the 
slavery  question  than  this  Nebraska  pn>jeot  is?  I  do  not  charge  or 
briirvf  that  such  was  iuteiuleil  by  Congress:  but  if  they  had  literally 
fi.-mr-rd  a  riusr  and  plaoetl  ohaiupunis  within  it  to  fight  out  the  con- 
tri.'v«rr>>v,  the  fiirht  ^hmiKI  Ih»  no  uu»rv  likelv  to  come  off  than  it  is. 
Ari'i  iz  this  light  should  Wgiu,  is  it  likely  to  take  a  very  peaceful, 
U'-i:«.^:2-saviiig  niru  ♦  Will  not  the  first  dfv>p  of  blood  so  sh^  be  the 
r^til  k::r^Il  of  the  Union  ? 

The  MissL^uri  Compnnnise  ought  to  Iv  restored.  For  the  sake  of 
the  Uaio::,  ir  ought  to  Iv  ivstoreil.  We  ou^ht  to  elect  a  House  of 
R«^pr»r*trnrarives  whioh  will  vote  its  restoration.  If  bv  anv  means 
w»r  *}uiiz  ro  do  this,  what  fvJlowsf  Slavery  may  or  mav  not  be 
•rstabLish-ed  ir.  Nebraska.  lUit  whether  it  be  or  not"  we  shall  have  re- 
pudiated— dis^*arvU\l  frv»ni  the  ivuneils  of  the  nation — the  spirit  of 
••*.cjpr»?niise:  for  whv\  after  this,  will  ever  trust  iu  a  uarional  com- 
pn.^iiiise  ?  The  spirit  v>f  mutual  wm-essiou — that  spirit  which  first 
'jr^\-^  us  the  CoustitutivHi,  aiul  which  has  thrice  saved  the  Union — we 
>h;ill  have  strangle\l  and  cast  tnuii  us  forever.  And  what  shall  we 
have  i!i  li^u  K^t  it  ?  The  S«.»uth  rtusheil  with  triumph  and  tempted  to 
r-X'.'ess:  thn*  North,  betravevl  as  rhev  Ivlicve,  brvKV.iusc  on  wn,»usr  and 
b'arni'ji:  iVr  revt^nge.  i^iu*  side  will  pn.»v<.»ke,  the  other  r^^seut.  The 
one  will  :;iu'-i:.  rh'.*  other  dot'y ;  one  aggrvsses,  tho  otl^er  rvtaliatesw 
Alr».a«iy  a  r\w  iu  :h'.*  Norch\lety  idf  coast  it  utional  rrsrrHi'jts*  r>s 
sisr  the  c.v.v':".vj»  of  thv*  tMiritiw-w^Jave  law»  aisd  cwii  V',*:'.:we  the 
iastitutioii  o:'  >!.ivvrv  -i  ::v  Srares  wher^'  it  o\LNt5<     A'>.a..:v  ii  frw 
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in  the  South  claim  the  constitutional  ri^ht  to  take  and  to  hold 
slaves  in  the  free  States — demand  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade — 
and  demand  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  by  which  fugitive  slaves 
may  be  reclaimed  from  Canada.  As  yet  they  are  but  few  on  either 
side.  It  is  a  grave  question  for  lovers  of  tne  Union,  whether  the 
final  destruction  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  witn  it  the  spirit 
of  idl  compromise^  will  or  will  not  embolden  and  embitter  eacn  of 
these,  and  fatally  mcrease  the  number  of  both. 

But  restore  the  compromise,  and  what  then  t  We  thereby  restore 
the  national  faith,  the  national  confidence,  the  national  feeling  of 
brotherhood.  We  therebjr  reinstate  the  spirit  of  concession  and 
compromise,  that  spirit  which  has  never  failed  us  in  past  perils,  and 
wMwi  may  be  safely  trusted  for  all  the  future.  The  South  ought 
to  join  in  doing  this.  The  peace  of  the  nation  is  as  dear  to  them 
as  to  us.  In  memories  of  the  past  and  hopes  of  the  future,  they 
share  as  largely  as  we.  It  would  be  on  their  part  a  great  act — great 
in  its  spirit,  and  great  in  its  effect.  It  would  be  worth  to  the  nation 
a  hundred  years'  purchase  of  peace  and  prosperity.  And  what  of 
sacrifice  would  thejr  make  t  They  only  surrender  to  us  what  they 
gave  us  for  a  consideration  long,  long  ago;  what  they  have  not 
now  asked  for,  struggled  or  cared  for ;  what  has  been  thrust  upon 
them,  not  less  to  their  astonishment  than  to  ours. 

But  it  is  said  we  cannot  restore  it ;  that  though  we  elect  every 
member  of  the  lower  House,  the  Senate  is  still  against  us.  It  is 
quite  true  that  of  the  senators  who  passed  the  jNebraska  bill,  a 
majority  of  the  whole  Senate  will  retain  their  seats  in  spite  of  the 
elections  of  this  and  the  next  year.  But  it  at  tiiese  elections  their 
several  constituencies  shall  clearly  express  their  will  against  Ne- 
braska, will  these  senators  disregard  their  willt  Will  they  neither 
obey  nor  make  room  for  those  who  willt 

But  even  if  we  fail  to  technically  restore  the  compromise,  it  is 
stiU  a  ^eat  point  to  carry  a  popular  vote  in  favor  or  the  restora- 
tion. The  moral  weight  of  sucn  a  vote  cannot  be  estimated  too 
highly.  The  authors  of  Nebraska  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
destruction  of  the  compromise — an  indorsement  of  this  principle 
they  proclaim  to  be  the  great  object.  With  them,  Nebraska  alone 
is  a  small  matter — to  establish  a  principle  for  future  use  is  what 
thev  particularly  desire. 

The  future  use  is  to  be  the  planting  of  slavery  wherever  in  the 
wide  world  local  and  unorganized  opposition  cannot  prevent  it. 
Now,  if  vou  wish  to  give  them  this  indorsement,  if  you  wish  to  es- 
tablish this  principle,  do  so.  I  shall  regret  it,  but  it  is  your  right. 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  are  opposed  to  the  principle, — intend  to  give 
it  no  such  indorsement, — let  no  wheedling,  no  sophistry,  divert  you 
from  throwing  a  direct  vote  against  it. 

Some  men,  mostly  Whigs,  who  condemn  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  nevertneless  hesitate  to  go  for  its  restoration, 
lest  they  be  thrown  in  company  with  the  Abolitionists.  Will  thev 
allow  me,  as  an  old  ^V^lig,  to  tell  them,  good-humoredly,  that  I  think 
this  is  very  silly?  Stand  with  anyboay  that  stands  right.  Stand 
with  him  while  he  is  right,  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes  wrong. 
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Stand  with  the  Abolitionist  in  reetoring  the  Missonri  Compromise, 
and  stand  against  him  when  he  attempts  to  repeal  the  fugitive-slave 
law.  In  the  latter  case  you  stand  with  the  Sonthern  disunionist. 
What  of  that^  you  are  still  right.  In  both  cases  you  are  right.  In 
both  eases  you  expose  the  dangerous  extremes.  In  both  yon  stand 
on  middle  ground,  and  hold  the  ship  level  and  steady.  In  both  you 
ave  national,  and  nothing  less  than  national.  This  ia  the  good  old 
Whig  ground.  To  desert  such  ground  because  of  any  company,  is 
to  be  less  than  a  Wliig — less  than  a  man — less  than  an  American. 

I  particularly  object  to  the  new  position  which  the  avowed  prin- 
ciple of  this  Nebraska  law  gives  to  slavery  in  the  body  politic.  I 
object  to  it  because  it  assumes  that  there  ean  be  moral  right  in  the 
enslaving  of  one  man  by  another.  I  object  to  it  as  a  dangerous 
dalliance  for  a  free  people — a  sad  evidence  that,  feeling  prosperity, 
we  forget  right;  that  liberty,  as  a  principle,  we  have  ceased  to  re- 
vere. I  object  to  it  because  the  fathers  of  the  republic  eschewed 
and  rejected  it.  The  argument  of  "  necessity"  was  the  only  argu- 
ment they  ever  admitted  in  favor  of  slavery:  and  so  far,  and  so  far 
only,  as  it  carried  them  did  they  ever  go.  They  found  the  institu- 
tion existing  among  ns,  which  they  conld  not  help,  and  they  cast 
blame  upon  the  British  king  for  having  permitted  its  introduction. 
Before  the  Constitution  they  prohibited  its  introduction  into  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  the  only  country  we  owned  then  free  from 
it.  At  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  they  forbore 
to  so  much  as  mention  the  word  "slave"  or  "slavery"  in  the  whole 
instrument.  In  the  provision  for  the  recovery  of  fugitives,  the 
slave  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  person  held  to  service  or  labor."'  In  that 
prohibiting  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade  for  twenty 
years,  that  trade  is  spoken  of  as  "the  migration  or  importation  of 
such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to 
admit,"  etc.  These  are  the  only  provisions  alluding  to  slavery. 
Thus  the  thing  is  hid  away  in  the  Constitution,  just  as  an  afBicted 
man  hides  away  a  wen  or  cancer  which  he  dares  not  cut  out  at 
once,  lest  he  bleed  to  death, — with  the  promise,  nevertheless,  that 
the  cutting  may  begin  at  a  certain  time.  Less  than  this  onr  fathers 
could  not  do,  and  more  they  would  not  do.  Necessity  drove  them 
80  far,  and  further  they  would  not  go.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
earliest  Congress  under  the  Constitution  took  the  same  view  of 
slavery.  They  hedged  and  hemmed  it  in  to  the  narrowest  limits  ot 
necessity. 

In  1794  they  prohibited  an  outgoing  slave-trade — that  is,  the 
taking  of  slaves  from  the  United  States  to  selL  In  1798  they  prohibi- 
ted the  bringing  of  slaves  from  Africa  into  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
this  Territory  then  comprising  what  are  now  the  States  or  Mississippi 
and  Alabama.  This  was  ten  years  before  they  had  the  authoritj-  to 
do  the  some  thing  as  to  the  States  existing  at  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  1800  they  prohibited  American  citizens  from  trading 
in  slaves  between  foreign  countries,  as,  for  instance,  from  Africa  to 
Brazil.  In  1803  they  passed  a  law  in  aid  of  one  or  two  slave-State 
laws,  in  restraint  of  the  internal  slave-trade.  lu  1807.  in  apparent 
hot  haste,  they  passed  the  law,  nearly  a  year  in  advance, — to  taka^ 
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effect  the  first  dajr  of  1808,  the  very  first  day  the  Constitution  would 
permit, — prohibiting  the  African  slave-trade  by  heavy  pecuniary 
and  corporal  penalties.  In  1820,  finding  these  provisions  ineffectual, 
they  declared  the  slave-trade  piracy,  and  annexed  to  it  the  extreme 
penalty  of  death.  While  all  this  was  passing  in  the  General  Govern- 
ment, five  or  six  of  the  original  slave  States  had  adopted  systems 
of  gradual  emancipation,  by  which  the  institution  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing extinct  within  their  limits.  Thus  we  see  that  the  plain,  unmis- 
takable spirit  of  that  age  toward  slavery  was  hostility  te  the  prin- 
cl^e  arid  toleration  only  by  necessity. 

But  now  it  is  to  be  trauMormed  into  a  "sacred  right.''  Nebraska 
brings  it  forth,  places  it  on  the  highroad  to  extension  and  perpe- 
tuity, and  with  a  pat  on  its  back  says  to  it,  "  Gk),  and  God  speed  you.'' 
Henceforth  it  is  to  be  the  chief  jewel  of  the  nation — the  very  figure- 
head of  the  ship  of  state.  Little  by  little,  but  steadily  as  man's 
march  te  the  grave,  we  have  been  giving  up  tne  old  for  the  new  faith. 
Near  eighty  years  ago  we  began  by  declaring  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal;  but  now  from  that  beginning  we  have  run  down  to  the 
other  declaration,  that  for  some  men  te  enslave  others  is  a  "  sacred 
rieht  of  self-government."  These  principles  cannot  stand  together. 
They  are  as  opi)osite  as  God  and  Mammon ;  and  who  ever  holds  te  the 
one  must  despise  the  other.  When  Pettit,  in  connection  with  his 
support  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  called  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
"  a  self-evident  lie,"  he  only  did  what  consistency  and  candor  require 
all  other  Nebraska  men  te  do.  Of  the  forty-odd  Nebraska  senators 
who  sat  present  and  heard  him,  no  one  rebuked  him.  Nor  am  I 
apprised  that  any  Nebraska  newspaper,  or  any  Nebraska  orator,  in  the 
whole  nation  has  ever  yet  rebuked  nim.  If  tnis  had  been  said  among 
Marion's  men.  Southerners  though  they  were,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  the  man  who  said  it?  If  this  had  been  said  to  the  men  who 
captured  Andr6,  the  man  who  said  it  would  probably  have  been  hung 
sooner  than  AndrS  was.  If  it  had  been  said  m  old  Independence  HaU 
seventy-eight  years  ago,  the  very  doorkeeper  would  have  throttled 
the  man  and  thrust  him  into  the  street.  Let  no  one  be  deceived. 
The  spirit  of  seventy-six  and  the  spirit  of  Nebraska  are  utter  antag- 
onisms; and  the  former  is  being  rapidly  displaced  by  the  latter. 

Fellow-countrymen,  Americans,  South  as  well  as  North,  shall  we 
make  no  effort  to  arrest  this!  Already  the  liberal  party  throughout 
the  world  express  the  apprehension  "  that  the  one  retrograde  insti- 
tution in  America  is  undermining  the  principles  of  progress,  and 
fatally  violating  the  noblest  political  system  the  world  ever  saw." 
This  IS  not  the  taunt  of  enemies,  but  the  warning  of  friends.  Is  it 
quite  safe  to  disregard  it — to  despise  it?  Is  there  no  danger  to  lib- 
erty itself  in  discarding  the  earliest  practice  and  first  precept  of  our 
ancient  faith?  In  our  greedy  chase  to  make  profit  of  the  negro,  let 
us  beware  lest  we  "cancel  and  tear  in  pieces"  even  the  white  man's 
charter  of  freedom. 

Our  republican  robe  is  soiled  and  trailed  in  the  dust.  Let  us  re- 
purify  it.  Let  us  turn  and  wash  it  white  in  the  spirit,  if  not  the  blood, 
of  the  Revolution.  Let  us  turn  slavery  firom  its  claims  of  "  moral 
right"  back  upon  its  existing  legal  rights  and  its  argumente  of  "  no- 
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eessity."  Let  ub  retarn  it  to  the  position  our  fathers  gave  it.  andl 
there  let  it  rest  in  peace.  Let  us  readout  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, andwith  it  the  practices  and_pohey  which  harmonize  with  it. 
Let  North  and  South — let  all  Americans — let  all  lovers  of  liberty 
everywhere  join  in  the  great  and  good  work.  If  we  do  this,  we 
shall  not  only  have  saved  the  Union,  out  we  shall  have  so  saved  it  as 
to  make  and  to  keep  it  forever  worthy  of  the  saving.  We  shall  have 
so  saved  it  that  the  snceeeding  millions  of  free  happy  people,  the 
world  over,  shall  rise  up  and  eaQ  us  blessed  to  the  latest  generations. 

At  Springfield,  twelve  davs  ago,  where  I  had  spoken  substantially 
as  Ihave  here.  Judge  Douglas  replied  to  me;  and  as  he  is  to  reply  to 
me  here-,  I  shall  attempt  to  anticipate  him  by  noticing  some  of  the 
points  he  made  there.  He  commenced  by  stating  I  had  assumed  all 
the  way  through  that  the  principle  of  the  NebrasKa  bill  would  have 
the  effect  of  extending  slavery.  He  denied  that  this  was  inteuded,  or 
that  this  effect  would  follow. 

I  will  not  reopen  the  argument  upon  this  pniut.  That  sueh  was 
the  intention  the  world  believed  at  the  start,  and  will  continue  to 
believe.  This  was  the  countenance  of  the  thing,  and  both  friends  and 
enemies  instantly  recognized  it  as  such.  That  countenance  cannot 
now  be  changed  "by  argument.  Tou  can  as  easily  argue  the  color 
out  of  the  negro's  skin.  Like  the  "  bloody  hand,"  you  may  wash  it 
and  wash  it,  the  red  witness  of  guilt  still  sticks  and  stares  horribly 
at  you. 

Next  he  says  that  congressional  intervention  never  prevented 
slaveiy  anywhere ;  that  it  did  not  prevent  it  in  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  nor  in  Illinois ;  that,  in  fact,  Illinois  came  int«  the  Union 
as  a  slave  State;  that  the  principle  of  the  Nebraska  bill  expelled  it 
from  Illinois,  from  several  old  States,  from  evervwhere. 

Now  this  is  mere  quibbling  all  the  way  through.  If  the  ordinance 
of  '87  did  not  keep  slavery  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  how 
happens  it  that  the  northwest  shore  of  the  Ohio  River  is  entirely 
free  from  it,  while  the  southeaat  shore,  less  than  a  mile  distanL 
along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  river,  is  entirely  covered  with  it  t 

If  that  ordinance  did  not  keep  it  out  of  Illinois,  what  was  it  that 
made  the  difference  between  Ulinoia  and  Missouri  T  They  lie  side 
by  side,  the  Mississippi  River  only  dividing  them  while  their  early 
settlements  were  within  the  same  latitude.  Between  1810  and  1620, 
the  number  of  slaves  in  Missouri  increased  7211,  while  in  Dlinoia 
in  the  same  ten  years  they  decreased  51.  This  appears  by  the  census 
returns.  During  nearly  all  of  that  ten  years  both  were  Territories, 
not  States,  During  this  time  the  ordinance  forbade  slavery  to  go 
into  Illinois,  and  nothing  forbade  it  to  go  into  Missouri,  It  did  go 
into  Missouri,  and  did  not  go  into  Illinois.  That  is  the  fact.  Can 
any  one  doubt  as  to  the  reason  of  itT  But  he  says  Illinois  came 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State.  Silence,  perhaps,  would  be  the  best 
answer  to  tiiis  flat  contradiction  of  the  known  history  of  the  country^' 
What  are  the  facts  upon  which  this  hold  assertion  is  based  1  When  WM 
first  acquired  the  country,  as  far  back  as  1787,  there  were  some  slaved 
within  It  held  by  the  French  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia.  The  terr* 
tonal  legislation  admitted  a  few  negroes  from  the  slave  States  i 
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indentured  servants.  One  year  after  the  adoption  of  the  first  State 
constitution,  the  whole  number  of  them  was — what  do  you  think? 
Just  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  while  the  aggregate  free  popula- 
tion was  55.094, — about  four  hundred  and  seventy  to  one.  Upon 
this  state  of  facts  the  people  framed  their  constitution  prohibiting 
the  further  introduction  of  slavery,  with  a  sort  of  guarantee  to  the 
owners  of  the  few  indentured  servants,  giving  freedom  to  their  chil- 
dren to  be  bom  thereafter,  and  making  no  mention  whatever  of  any 
supposed  slave  for  life.  Out  of  this  small  matter  the  judge  manu- 
factures his  argument  that  Illinois  came  into  the  Union  as  a  slave 
State.    Let  the  facts  be  the  answer  to  the  argument. 

The  principles  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  he  says,  expelled  slavery  from 
Illinois.  The  principle  of  that  bill  first  planted  it  here — that  is,  it 
first  came  because  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  it,  first  came  before 
we  owned  the  country  ^  and  finding  it  here,  and  having  the  ordinance 
of  '87  to  prevent  its  increasing,  our  people  struggled  along,  and 
finally  ^ot  rid  of  it  as  best  they  could. 

But  the  principle  of  the  Nebraska  bill  abolished  slavery  in  several 
of  the  old  btates.  Well,  it  is  true  that  several  of  the  old  States,  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  did  adopt  systems  of  gradual 
emancipation  by  which  the  institution  has  finally  become  extinct 
within  their  limits ;  but  it  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  the  principle 
of  the  Nebraska  bill  was  the  cause  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  these 
measures.  It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  the  last  of  these 
States  adopted  its  system  of  emancipation. 

If  the  Nebraska  biU  is  the  reel  author  of  the  benevolent  works,  it 
is  rather  deplorable  that  it  has  for  so  long  a  time  ceased  working  al- 
together. Is  there  not  some  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Revolution,  and  not  the  principle  of  the  Nebraska  bill, 
that  led  to  emancipation  in  these  old  States?  Leave  it  to  the  people 
of  these  old  emancipating  States,  and  I  am  quite  certain  they  will 
decide  that  neither  that  nor  any  other  good  thing  ever  did  or  ever 
will  come  of  the  Nebraska  bill. 

In  the  course  of  my  main  argument.  Judge  Douglas  interrupted 
me  to  say  that  the  principle  of  tne  Nebraska  bill  was  very  old ;  that 
it  originated  when  God  made  man,  and  placed  good  and  evil  before 
him,  allowing  him  to  choose  for  himseli,  being  responsible  for  the 
choice  he  should  make.  At  the  time  I  thought  this  was  merely  play- 
ful, and  I  answered  it  accordingly.  But  in  his  reply  to  me  he  renewed 
it  as  a  serious  argument.  In  seriousness^  then,  tne  facts  of  this  prop- 
osition are  not  true  as  stated.  God  did  not  place  good  and  evil 
))efore  man,  telling  him  to  make  his  choice.  On  the  contrary,  he  did 
tell  him  there  was  one  tree  of  the  fruit  of  which  he  should  not  eat, 
upon  pain  of  certain  death.  I  should  scarcely  wish  so  strong  a  pro- 
hibition against  slavery  in  Nebraska. 

But  this  argument  strikes  me  as  not  a  little  remarkable  in  another 
particular — in  its  strong  resemblance  to  the  old  argument  for  the 
"divine  right  of  kings.^  By  the  latter,  the  king  is  to  do  iust  as  he 
pleases  with  his  white  subjects,  being  responsible  to  God  alone.  Bv 
the  former,  the  white  man  is  to  do  just  as  he  pleases  with  his  black 
slaves,  being  responsible  to  God  ^one.    The  two  things  are  pre- 
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cisely  alike,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  thej  should  find  similar  argn- 
ments  to  sustain  them. 

I  had  argued  that  the  application  of  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment, as  contended  for,  would  require  the  revival  of  the  African 
slave-trade:  that  no  argument  could  ))e  made  in  favor  of  a  man's 
right  to  tate  slaves  to  Nebraska,  which  could  not  be  equally  well 
made  in  favor  of  his  right  to  bring  them  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
The  judge  replied  that  the  Constitntion  requires  the  suppression 
of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  bnt  does  not  require  the  prohibition  of 
slaveiy  in  the  Territories,  That  is  a  mistake  in  point  of  fact  The 
Constitution  does  not  rejjuire  the  action  of  Congress  in  either  case, 
and  it  does  authorize  it  in  both.  And  so  there  is  still  no  difference 
between  the  cases. 

In  regard  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  advantage  the  slave  States  | 
have  over  the  free  in  the  matter  of  representation,  the  judge  re-  | 
plied  that  we  in  the  free  States  count  five  free  negroes  as  five  white  , 
people,  while  in  tiie  slave  States  they  count  five  slaves  as  three 
whites  only;  aud  that  the  advantage,  at  last,  was  on  the  side  of  \ 
the  free  States. 

Now,  in  the  slave  States  they  count  free  negroes  just  as  t 
aud  it  so  happens  that,  besideB  their  slaves,  they  have  as  many  free  i 
negroes  as  we  have,  and  thirty  thonsand  over.    Thus,  their  free  ne-  \ 
groes  more  than  balance  ourg ;  and  their  advantage  over  its,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  slaves,  still  remains  as  I  stated  it. 

In  reply  to  my  argument  that  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
were  a  system  of  equivalents,  and  that  the  provisions  of  no  one  of 
them  could  fairly  be  carried  to  other  subjects  without  its  eorre- 
spending  equivalent  being  carried  with  it,  the  judge  denied  outright 
that  these  measures  had  any  connection  with  or  dependence  upon 
each  other.  This  is  mere  desperation.  If  they  had  no  (-onnection, 
whv  are  they  always  spoken  of  in  connection  t  Why  has  he  so 
spoken  of  them  a  thousand  liraesT  Why  has  he  constantly  called 
them  a  series  of  measures  T  Why  does  everybodv  ctdl  them  a  com- 
promiseT  Why  was  California  kept  out  of  the  Union  six  or  seven 
months,  if  it  was  not  because  of  its  connection  with  the  other 
measures T  Webster's  leading  definition  of  the  verb  "to  compro- 
mise" is  "to  adjust  and  settle  a  difference,  by  mutual  agreement, 
with  concessions  of  claims  by  the  parties."  lliis  conveys  predsely 
thepopular  understanding  of  the  word  "compromise." 

We  Knew,  before  the  judge  tcid  us,  that  these  measures  passed 
separately,  aud  in  distinct  bills,  and  that  no  two  of  them  were 
passed  by  the  votes  of  precisely  the  same  members.  But  we  also 
Know,  and  so  does  he  know,  that  no  one  of  them  could  have  passed 
both  branches  of  Congress  but  for  the  understanding  that  the  others 
were  to  pass  also.  Upon  this  understanding,  each  got  votes  which 
it  could  have  got  in  no  other  way.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  to  the 
measures  thfir  true  character ;  and  it  is  the  universal  knowledge  of 
this  fact  that  has  given  them  the  name  of  "  compromises,"  so  expree- 
sive  of  that  true  character. 

I  had  asked  "  if.  in  carrying  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  laws  to 
Nebraska,  you  could  clear  away  other  objectioii,  how  could  yon  leave 
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Nebraska  '  perfectly  free '  to  introduce  slavery  before  she  forms  a 
constitution  during  her  territorial  government,  while  the  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  laws  only  authorize  it  when  they  form  constitutions 
and  are  admitted  into  the  Union  f  To  this  Judge  Douglas  an- 
swer^ that  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  laws  also  authorized  it  be- 
fore ;  and  to  prove  this  he  read  from  one  of  their  laws,  as  follows : 
"  That  the  legislative  jjower  of  said  territory  shall  extend  to  all 
rightful  subjects  of  legislation,  consistent  wiui  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

Now  it  is  perceived  from  the  reading  of  this  that  there  is  nothing 
express  upon  the  subject,  but  that  the  authority  is  sought  to  be 
implied  merely  for  the  general  provision  of  "  all  rightful  subjects 
of  le^slation.^  In  reply  to  this  1  insist,  as  a  legal  rule  of  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  plain,  popular  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  ex- 
press provision  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico  coming  in  with  slavery, 
if  they  choose,  when  they  shall  form  constitutions,  is  an  exclusion 
of  aU  implied  authority  on  the  same  subject;  that  Congress,  having 
the  subject  distinctly  in  their  minds  when  they  made  the  express  pro- 
vision, they  therein  expressed  their  whole  meaning  on  that  subject. 

The  judge  rather  insinuated  that  I  had  fotmd  it  convenient  to 
for^t  the  Washington  territorial  law  passed  in  1853.  This  was  a 
division  of  Oregon  organizing  the  northern  part  as  the  Territory 
of  Washington.  He  asserted  that  by  this  act  the  ordinance  of  '87, 
theretofore  existing  in  Oregon,  was  repealed  ^  that  nearly  all  the 
members  of  Congress  voted  for  it.  beginning  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  Charles  Allen  or  Massachusetts,  and  ending  with 
Richard  Yates  of  Illinois:  and  that  he  could  not  understand  how  those 
who  now  oppose  the  Nebraska  bill  so  voted  there,  unless  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  then  too  soon  after  both  the  great  political  parties  had 
ratified  the  compromises  of  1850,  and  the  ratification  therefore  was 
too  fresh  to  be  tnen  repudiated. 

Now  I  had  seen  the  Washington  act  before,  and  I  have  carefully 
examined  it  since ;  and  I  aver  that  there  is  no  repeal  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  '87,  or  of  any  prohibition  of  slavery,  in  it.  In  express 
terms,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  whole  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject— in  fact,  nothing  to  lead  a  reader  to  think  of  the  subject.  To 
my  judgment  it  is  equally  free  from  everything  from  which  repeal 
can  be  legally  implied ;  but  however  this  may  be,  are  men  now  to 
be  entrapped  by  a  legal  implication,  extracted  from  covert  language, 
introduced  perhaps  for  the  very  purpose  of  entrapping  them  t  I 
sincerely  wish  every  man  could  read  this  law  quite  through,  care- 
fully watching  every  sentence  and  every  line  for  a  repetu  of  the 
ordinance  of  '87,  or  anjrthing  ec[uivalent  to  it. 

Another  point  on  the  Washington  act.  If  it  was  intended  to  be 
modeled  after  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico  acts,  as  Judge  Douglas  in- 
sists, why  was  it  not  inserted  in  it,  as  in  them,  that  WashingU)n  was 
to  come  m  with  or  without  slavery  as  she  may  choose  at  the  adop- 
tion of  her  constitution?  It  has  no  such  provision  in  it;  and  I 
defy  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  give  a  reason  for  the  omission,  other 
than  that  it  was  not  intended  to  follow  the  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
laws  in  regard  to  the  question  of  slavery. 
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The  Washington  act  not  only  differs  vitally  from  the  Utal 
New  Mexico  acts,  but  the  Nebraska  act  differs  vitally  from 
By  the  latter  a«t  the  people  are  left  "perfectly  free"  to  regulate 
their  own  domestic  ooncems,  etc. ;  but  m  all  tte  fonner,  all  tJieir 
laws  are  to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  and  if  disapproved  are  to  be 
null.  The  Washington  act  goes  even  further;  it  absolutely  pro- 
hibits the  territorial  legislature,  by  very  strong  and  guarded  lan- 
guage, from  establishing  banks  or  borrowing  money  on  the  faith  of 
the  Territory.  Is  this  the  sacred  right  of  self-government  we  hear 
vaunted  so  mucht  No,  sir;  the  Nebraska  bill  gndsno  model  in  the 
acta  of  '50  or  the  Washington  act.  It  finds  no  model  in  any  law 
from  Adam  till  to-day.  As  Phillips  says  of  Napoleon,  the  Nebraska 
act  is  grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar,  wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  its  own 
or^nality,  without  a  model  and  without  a  shadow  upon  the  eai'th. 

M  the  course  of  his  reply  Senator  Douglas  remarked  in  substance 
that  he  had  always  considered  this  government  was  made  for  the 
white  people  and  not  for  the  negroes.  Why,  in  point  of  mere  fact, 
I  think  so  too.  But  in  this  remark  of  the  judge  there  is  a  signifi- 
cance which  I  think  is  the  key  to  the  great  mistake  (if  there  is  any 
snch  mistake)  which  be  has  made  in  this  Nebra^a  measure.  It 
shows  that  the  jadge  has  no  very  virid  impressiou  that  the  negro  is 
human,  and  consequently  has  no  idea  that  there  can  be  any  moral 
question  in  legislating  about  him.  In  his  view  the  question  of 
whether  a  new  country  shall  be  slave  or  free,  is  a  matter  of  as  utter 
indifFerenee  as  it  is  whether  his  neighbor  shall  plant  his  farm  with 
tobacco  or  stock  it  with  homed  cattle.  Now,  whether  this  ^iew  is 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
taKe  a  totally  different  view.  They  consider  slavery  a  great  moral 
wrong,  and  their  feeling  against  it  is  not  evanescent,  but  eternal.  It 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  their  sense  of  justice,  and  it  cannot  be 
trifled  with.  It  is  a  great  and  durable  element  of  popular  action,  and 
I  think  no  statesman  can  safely  disregard  it. 

Our  senator  also  objects  that  those  who  oppose  him  in  this  matter 
do  not  entirely  agree  with  one  another.  He  reminds  me  tliat  in  my 
firm  adherence  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slave  States,  I 
differ  widely  from  others  who  are  cooperating  with  me  in  opposing 
the  Nebraska  bill,  and  he  says  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  oppose  nim  in 
this  variety  of  ways.  He  should  remember  that  he  took  us  by  sur- 
prise— astounded  us  by  this  measure.  We  were  thunderstrucK  and 
stunned,  and  we  reeled  and  fell  in  utter  confusion.  But  we  rose,  each 
fighting,  grasping  whatever  he  could  first  reach — a  scythe,  a  pitch- 
fork, a  ehoppiiig-ax,  or  a  butcher's  cleaver.  We  struck  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound,  and  we  were  rapidly  closing  in  upon  him.  He 
must  not  think  to  divert  us  from  our  pui-pose  by  showing  us  that  our 
drill,  our  dress,  and  our  weapons  are  not  entirely  perfect  and  uni- 
form. When  the  storm  shall  oe  past  he  shall  find  ns  still  Americans, 
no  less  devoted  to  the  continued  union  and  prosperity  of  the  country  J 
than  heretofore.  1 

Finally,  the  judge  invokes  against  me  the  memory  of  Clay  andl 
Webster.  They  were  great  men,  and  men  of  great  deeds.  Bnt  wherol 
have  I  assailed  them T  ForwhAt  is  it  that  their  life-long  enemy  8^••'''■ 
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BOW  make  profit  by  assuming  to  defend  them  against  me,  their  life- 
long friend  t  I  go  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise : 
did  they  ever  ^o  for  it!  They  went  for  the  compromise  of  1850;  did 
I  ever  go  agamst  themt  They  were  greatly  devoted  to  the  Union  j 
to  the  smau  measure  of  my  ability  was  I  ever  less  so?  Clay  and 
Webster  were  dead  before  this  question  arose;  by  what  authority 
shall  our  senator  say  they  would  espouse  his  side  of  it  if  alivef  Mr. 
Clay  was  the  leading  spirit  in  making  the  Missouri  Compromise ;  is 
it  very  credible  that  if  now  alive  he  would  take  the  lead  in  the 
breaking  of  itt  The  truth  is  that  some  support  from  Whigs  is  now 
a  necessity  with  the  judge,  and  for  this  it  is  that  the  names  of  Clay 
and  Webster  are  invoked.  His  old  friends  have  deserted  him  in 
such  numbers  as  to  leave  too  few  to  live  by.  He  came  to  his  own, 
and  his  own  received  him  not;  and  lo!  he  turns  unto  the  Gentiles. 
A  word  now  as  to  the  judge's  desperate  assumption  that  the  com- 
promises of  1850  had  no  connection  with  one  another ;  that  Illinois 
came  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State,  and  some  other  similar  ones. 
This  is  no  other  than  a  bold  denial  of  the  history  of  the  country.  M 
we  do  not  know  that  the  compromises  of  1850  were  dependent  on  each 
other ;  if  we  do  not  know  that  Illinois  came  into  the  Union  as  a  free 
State, — we  do  not  know  anything.  If  we  do  not  know  these  things, 
we  do  not  know  that  we  ever  had  a  Revolutionary  war  or  such  a 
chief  as  Washington.  To  deny  t^ese  things  is  to  deny  our  national 
axioms, — or  domnas,  at  least, — and  it  puts  an  end  to  all  argument.  If 
a  man  will  stand  up  and  assert,  and  repeat  and  reassert,  that  two  and 
two  do  not  make  four,  I  know  nothing  in  the  power  of  argument 
that  can  stop  him.  I  think  I  can  answer  the  judge  so  long  as  he 
sticks  to  the  premises ;  but  when  he  flies  from  them,  I  cannot  work 
any  argument  into  the  consistency  of  a  mental  gag  and  actually  close 
his  mouth  with  it.  In  such  a  case  I  can  only  commend  him  to  the 
seventy  thousand  answers  just  in  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana. 

November  27, 1854. — Letter  to  T.  J.  Henderson. 

Springfield,  November  27, 1854. 
T.  J.  Henderson,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir :  It  has  come  round  that  a  Whig  may,  bv  possibility, 
be  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate;  and  I  want  the  chance  oi 
being  the  man.  You  are  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  have  a 
vote  to  give.  Think  it  over,  and  see  whether  jrou  can  do  better  than 
go  for  me.    Write  me  at  all  events,  and  let  tnis  be  confidential. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


November  27, 1854. — Letter  to  I.  Codding. 

Springfield,  November  27, 1854. 
I.  Codding,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  Your  note  of  the  13th  requesting  my  attendance  on  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee,  on  the  17th  instant  at  Chicago, 
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was,  owiiifi  to  my  absence  from  home,  received  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  (l7th)  only.  Wliile  I  have  pen  in  hand  allow  me  to  say  I 
have  be«n  perplexed  some  to  nnderstand  why  my  name  was  placed 
on  that  committee.  I  was  not  coDsnlted  on  the  snbject,  nor  was  I 
apprised  of  the  appoiotoient  antil  I  discovered  it  by  accident  two 
or  three  weeks  afterward,  I  suppose  my  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  slavery  is  as  strong  as  that  of  any  member  of  the  Republican 
party;  but  I  have  also  supposed  that  the  extent  to  wbicli  I  feel 
authorized  to  carry  that  opposition,  practically,  was  not  at  all  satis- 
factory to  that  party.  The  leading  men  who  organized  that  party 
were  present  on  the  4th  of  October  at  the  discussion  between  Dong- 
las  and  myself  at  Springfield,  and  bad  fall  opportunity  to  not  mis- 
nnderstand  my  position.  Do  I  tnisunderstand  them  f  Please  write 
and  inform  me.    Totirs  troly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


December  6, 1854. — Letter  to  Justice  Johk  McLean. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  6, 1854. 
Hon.  Justice  McLban. 

Sir:  I  understand  it  is  in  contemplation  to  displace  the  present 
clerk,  and  appoint  a  new  one,  for  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts 
of  Elioois.  I  am  very  friendly  to  the  present  incumbent,  and  bo^ 
for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  nis  family,  I  wish  him  to  be  retained 
BO  long  OH  it  is  possible  for  the  court  to  do  so.  In  the  contingency 
of  his  removal,  however,  I  have  recommended  William  Butler  as  _ 
hiM  successor,  and  I  do  not  wish  what  I  write  now  to  be  taken  ( 
any  abatement  of  that  recommendation. 

William  J.  Black  is  also  an  applicant  for  the  appointment,  and  I 
write  this  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends  to  say  that  he  is  evert 
way  worthy  of  the  office,  and  that  I  doubt  not  the  conferring  it  upon 
him  will  give  great  satisfaction.    Your  obedient  servant,  ^ 

A.  Lincoln. 


I 


December  11, 1854.— Letter  to  E.  B.  Washbuhse. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  11,  1854. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washbukne. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  note  of  the  5th  is  just  received.  It  is  t 
true  that  by  the  official  returns  Allen  beats  Colonel  Archer  one  vot#. ' 
There  is  a  report  to-day  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  returns  from 
Clay  County,  giving  Allen  sixty  votes  more  than  he  really  has;  but 
this,  I  fear,  is  itself  a  mistake.  I  have  just  examined  the  returns 
from  that  county  at  the  secretary's  office,  and  find  that  the  aggre- 
gate vote  for  sheriff  only  falls  short  by  three  votes  of  the  aggregate, 
as  reported,  of  Allen  and  Archer's  vote.  Our  friends,  however,  are 
hot  on  the  track,  and  will  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom.  As  to 
my  own  mattf  r.  lhii]£;»  continue  to  look  reasonably  well.     1  wrotsj 
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your  friend,  Greorge  Gage ;  and  three  days  ago  had  an  answer  from 
nun,  in  which  he  talks  ont  plainly,  as  yonr  letter  taught  me  to 
expect.  To-dav  I  had  a  letter  from  Turner.  He  says  he  is  not  com- 
mitted, and  will  not  be  until  he  sees  how  most  eflectuaJly  to  oppose 
slavery  extension. 

I  have  not  ventured  to  write  all  the  members  in  your  district,  lest 
some  of  them  should  be  offended  by  the  indelicacy  of  the  thing — 
that  is,  cominff  from  a  total  stranger.  Could  you  not  drop  some  of 
them  a  line  t     V  ery  truly  your  friend, 

A.  LlNCX)LN. 


December  14, 1854. — Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Springfield,  December  14, 1854. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

My  dear  Sir :  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  must  be  something 
wrouK  about  United  Sti^tes  senator  at  Chicago.  My  most  intimate 
friendis  there  do  not  answer  mv  letters,  and  I  cannot  get  a  word  from 
them.  Wentworth  has  a  knack  of  knowing  things  tetter  than  most 
men.  I  wish  you  would  pump  him,  and  write  me  what  you  get  from 
him.  Please  do  this  as  soon  as  you  can,  as  the  time  is  growing 
short.  Don^  let  any  one  know  I  have  written  you  tins ;  for  there 
may  be  those  opposed  to  me  nearer  about  you  than  you  think. 

Very  truly  yours,  etc.,  A.  Lincoln. 


December  15, 1854. — Letter  to  T.  J.  Henderson. 

Springfield,  December  15, 1854. 
Hon.  T.  J.  Henderson. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  11th  was  received  last  niffht,  and  for 
which  I  thank  you.  Of  course,  I  prefer  myself  to  all  ouiers ;  yet  it 
is  neither  in  my  heart  nor  mv  conscience  to  say  I  am  any  better 
man  than  Mr.  Williams.  We  shall  have  a  terrible  struggle  with  our 
adversaries.  They  are  desperate,  and  bent  on  desperate  deeds.  I 
accidentally  learned  of  one  of  the  leaders  here  writmg  to  a  member 
south  of  here,  in  about  the  following  language : 

We  are  beaten.  They  have  a  clear  majority  of  at  least  nine  on  joint  bal- 
lot. They  outnomber  us,  but  we  must  outmanage  them.  Douglas  must  be 
sustained.  We  must  elect  the  Speaker ;  and  we  must  elect  a  Nebraska  United 
States  senator,  or  elect  none  at  all. 

Similar  letters,  no  doubt,  are  written  to  every  Nebraska  member. 
Be  considering  how  we  can  best  meet,  and  foil,  and  beat  them. 

I  send  you  bv  this  mail  a  copy  of  my  Peoria  speech.  You  may 
have  seen  it  before,  or  you  may  not  think  it  worth  seeing  now.  Do 
not  speak  of  the  Nebraska  letter  mentioned  above ;  I  do  not  wish  it 
to  become  public  that  I  receive  such  information. 

Yours  truly,  A.  LiNCOi^. 
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December  19,  1854.- 


■  Letter  to  E.  B,  Washbdrne. 
Sprinopield,  December 


IBOKNE.  ^^1 

jer  19, 1854.     ^H 


Hon.  E.  B.  Washbitkne. 

My  dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  12th  just  received.  The  objection  of 
your  friend  at  Winnebago  rather  astonishes  me.  For  a  senator  to 
be  the  impartial  representative  of  his  whole  State  is  so  plain  a 
duty  that  I  pledee  myself  to  the  observanee  of  it  without  hesita- 
tion, but  not  without  some  mortification  that  any  one  should  sus- 
pect me  of  an  inclination  to  the  contrary.  I  was  eight  years  a 
representative  of  Sangamon  County  in  the  legislature ;  and  al- 
though in  a  conflict  of  interests  between  that  and  other  counties  it 
perhaps  would  have  been  my  duty  to  stick  to  old  Sangamon,  yet 
it  is  not  within  my  recollection  tnat  the  northern  members  ever 
wanted  my  vote  for  any  interest  of  theirs  without  getting  it.  My 
distinct  recollection  is  that  the  northern  members  and  ^ngamon 
members  were  always  on  good  terms,  and  always  cooperating  on 
measures  of  policy.  The  canal  was  then  the  great  northern  measure, 
and  it  from  first  to  lost  had  our  votes  as  readily  as  the  votes  of  the 
north  itself.  Indeed,  I  shall  lie  surprised  if  it  can  be  pointed  out 
that  in  any  instance  the  north  sought  our  aid  and  failed  to  get  it. 

Again,  I  was  a  member  of  Congress  one  term — the  term  when  Mr. 
Turner  was  the  legal  member  and  you  were  a  lobby  member  from 
your  then  district.  Now  I  think  I  might  appeal  to  Mr.  Turner  and 
yourself,  whether  you  did  not  always  have  my  feeble  service  for 
the  asking.  In  the  case  of  conflict,  I  might  without  blame  have 
preferred  my  own  district.  As  a  senator  I  should  claim  no  right, 
as  I  should  feel  no  inclination,  to  give  the  central  portion  of  the 
State  any  preference  over  the  north,  or  any  other  portion  of  it. 

Very  truly  your  friend,  A.  Lincoln. 


January  6,  1855.— 


Letter  to  E.  B.  Washbuhne. 
Confidential. 

Springfield,  January  6, 


IX>LN.    ^^H 

1855.   ^H 

tfaetw^^l 
nil;  D^^l 
telecteo^^H 


Hon.  E.  B.  Washbdrne. 

Mff  dear  Sir :  I  telegraphed  you  as  to  the  organization  of  the 
houses.  T.  J.  Turner  elected  Speaker,  40  to  24 ;  House  not  full ;  i 
Richmond  of  Schuyler  was  his  opponent ;  Anti-Nebraska  also  elecl 
all  the  other  officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  Senate 
Anti-Nebraska  elected  Geoi^  T.  Brown,  of  the  "Alton  Courier," 
secretary ;  and  Dr.  Ray,  of  the  "  Galena  Jefferaonian,"  one  of  the 
clerks.  In  fact  they  elected  all  the  officers,  but  some  of  them  were 
Nebraska  men  dected  over  the  regular  Nebraska  nominees.  It  is 
said  that  by  this  they  get  one  or  two  Nebraska  senators  to  go  for 
bringing  on  the  senatorial  election.  I  cannot  vouch  for  this.  As 
to  the  senatorial  election,  I  think  very  little  more  is  known  than 
was  before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  Besides  the  ten  or  a 
dozen  on  our  side  who  are  willing  to  be  known  as  candidates,  I 
think  there  are  fifty  secretly  watching  for  a  chance.     I  do  uot  know 
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that  it  is  much  advantage  to  have  the  largest  nnmber  of  votes  at 
the  start  If  I  did  know  this  to  be  an  advantage,  I  should  feel  better, 
for  I  cannot  doubt  but  I  have  more  committals  than  any  other 
man.  Your  district  comes  up  tolerably  well  for  me,  but  not  unani- 
mously by  any  means.  George  Gage  is  for  me,  as  you  know.  J.  H. 
Adams  is  not  committed  to  me,  but  I  think  will  be  for  me.  Mr. 
Talcott  will  not  be  for  me  as  a  first  choice.  Dr.  Little  and  Mr.  Sar- 
gent are  openly  for  me.  Professor  Pinckney  is  for  me,  but  wishes 
to  be  quiet.  Dr.  Whitney  writes  me  that  Kev.  Mr.  Lawrence  will 
be  for  me,  and  his  manner  to  me  so  indicates,  but  he  has  not 
spoken  it  out.  Mr.  Swan  I  have  some  slight  hopes  of.  Turner 
says  he  is  not  committed,  and  I  shall  get  him  whenever  I  can  make 
it  appear  to  be  his  interest  to  go  for  me.  Dr.  Lvman  and  old  Mr. 
Diggms  will  never  go  for  me  as  a  first  choice.  M.  P.  Sweet  is  here 
as  a  candidate,  and  I  understand  he  claims  that  he  has  twenty-two 
members  committed  to  him.  I  think  some  part  of  his  estimate  must 
be  based  on  insufficient  evidence,  as  I  cannot  well  see  where  they 
are  to  be  found^  and  as  I  can  learn  the  name  of  one  only — Day  of 
La  Salle.  Still  it  may  be  so.  There  are  more  than  twentv-two  Anti- 
Nebraska  members  who  are  not  committed  to  me.  Tell  Norton 
that  Mr.  Strunk  and  Mr.  Wheeler  come  out  plump  for  me,  and  for 
which  I  thank  him.  Judge  Parks  I  have  decided  hopes  of,  but  he 
says  he  is  not  committed.  I  understand  myself  as  having  twenty- 
six  committals,  and  I  do  not  think  any  otiier  one  man  has  ten.  May 
be  mistaken,  though.    The  whole  legislature  stands : 

Senate A.  N.  13  N.  12 

House  of  Representatives "     44  "31 

57  43 

43 

14  majority. 
All  here,  but  Kinney  of  St.  Clair. 

Our  special  election  here  is  plain  enough  when  understood.  Our 
adversaries  pretended  to  be  running  no  candidate,  secretly  notified 
all  their  men  to  be  on  hand,  and,  favored  by  a  very  rainy  day,  got 
a  complete  snap  judgment  on  us.  In  November  Sangamon  gave 
Yates  2166  votes.  On  the  rainy  day  she  gave  our  man  only  984, 
leaving  him  82  votes  behind.  After  all,  the  result  is  not  of  the  least 
eonsecjuence.  The  Locos  kept  up  a  great  chattering  over  it  till  the 
organization  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  since  which  they  all 
seem  to  have  forgotten  it.  G.'s  letter  to  L.,  I  tnink  has  not  been  re- 
ceived.   Ask  him  if  he  sent  it.    Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

February  9, 1855. — Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Springfield,  February  9, 1855. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Mtj  dear  Sir:  The  agony  is  over  at  last,  and  the  result  you  doubt- 
less know.   I  write  this  only  to  give  you  some  particulars  to  explain 
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what  mi^ht  appear  difBcuIt  of  uDderstandios.  I  begaa  with  44 
votes,  Shields  41,  and  Trumbull  5, — yet  Trumoull  was  elected.  In 
fact,  47  different  members  voted  for  me, — getting  three  new  ones  on 
the  second  ballot,  and  losing  four  old  ones.  How  came  my  47  to 
yield  to  Trumbull's  51  It  was  Governor  Matteson's  work.  He  has 
been  secretly  a  candidate  ever  since  (before,  even)  the  fall  election. 
All  the  members  round  about  the  canal  were  Anti-Nebraska,  but 
were  nevertheless  nearly  all  Democrats  and  old  personal  friends  of 
his.  His  plan  was  to  privately  impress  them  with  the  belief  that  he 
was  as  good  Anti-Nebraska  as  any  one  else, —  at  least  could  be  se- 
cured to  be  so  by  instructions,  which  could  be  easily  passed.  In  this 
way  he  got  from  four  to  six  of  that  sort  of  men  to  really  prefer  his 
election  to  that  of  any  other  man — all  sub  rosa,  of  course.  One 
notable  instance  of  this  sort  was  with  Mr,  Strunk  of  Kankakee.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  session  he  came  a  volunteer  to  tell  me  he  was 
for  me  and  would  walk  a  hundred  miles  to  elect  me;  but  lo!  it  was 
not  long  before  he  leaked  it  oat  that  he  was  going  for  me  the  first 
few  ballots  and  then  for  Q-overnor  Matteson.  I 

The  Nebraska  men,  of  course,  were  not  for  Matteson:  but  when -I 
they  found  they  could  elect  no  avowed  Nebraska  man,  tnev  tardily 
determined  to  let  him  get  whomever  of  our  men  he  could,  by  what- 
ever means  he  could,  and  ask  him  no  questions.  In  the  mean  time 
Csgood,  Don  Morrison,  and  Trapp  of  St.  Clair  had  openly  gone  over 
from  us.  With  the  united  Nebraska  force  and  their  recruits,  open 
and  covert,  it  gave  Matteson  more  than  enough  to  elect  him.  We 
saw  into  it  plainly  ten  days  ago^but  with  every  possible  effort  could 
not  head  it  off.  All  that  remained  of  the  Anti-Nebraska  force,  ex- 
cepting Judd,  Cook,  Palmer,  Baker  and  Allen  of  Madison,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  secret  Matteson  men,  would  go  into  caucus,  and  I 
could  get  the  nomination  of  that  caucus.  But  the  three  senators  and 
one  of  the  two  representatives  above  named  "could  never  vote  for  a 
Whig,"  and  this  incensed  some  twenty  Whigs  to  "think"  they  would 
never  vote  for  the  man  of  the  five.  So  we  stood,  and  so  we  went  into 
the  fight  yesterday, — the  Nebi-aska  men  very  confident  of  the 
election  of  Matteson,  though  denying  that  he  was  a  candidate,  and 
we  vei^'  much  believing  also  that  they  would  elect  him.  But  they 
wanted  first  to  make  a  show  of  good  faith  to  Shields  by  voting  for 
him  a  few  tiroes,  and  our  secret  Matteson  men  also  wanted  to  make  a 
show  of  good  faith  by  voting  with  us  a  few  times.  So  we  led  off. 
On  the  seventh  ballot,  1  think,  the  signal  was  given  to  the  Nebraska 
men  to  turn  to  Matteson,  which  they  a«ted  on  to  a  man,  with  one 
exception,  raj'  old  friend  Strunk  going  with  them,  giving  him  44 
votes.  Next  ballot  the  remaining  Nebraska  man  and  one  pretended 
Antt  went  over  to  him,  giving  him  46.  The  next  still  another^  giving 
him  47,  wanting  only  three  of  an  election.  In  the  mean  time  our 
friends,  with  a  view  of  detaining  our  expected  bolters,  had  been 
turning  from  me  to  Trumbull  till  ne  had  risen  to  35  and  I  had  been 
reduced  to  15.  These  would  never  desert  me  except  by  my  direc- 
tion ;  hut  I  became  satisfied  that  if  we  could  prevent  Matteson's 
election  one  or  two  ballots  more,  we  could  not  possibly  do  so  a  single 
ballot  after  my  friends  should  begin  to  return  to  me  from  Trombml. 
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So  I  determined  to  strike  at  once,  and  accordingly  advised  my  re- 
maining friends  to  go  for  him,  wnich  they  did  and  elected  bim  on 
the  tenth  ballot. 

Such  is  the  way  the  thing  was  done.  I  think  you  would  have 
done  the  same  under  the  circumstances ;  though  Judge  Davis,  who 
came  down  this  morning,  declares  he  never  would  have  consented 
to  the  forty-seven  men  oeing  controlled  by  the  five.  I  rcffret  my 
defeat  moderately,  but  I  am  not  nervous  about  it.  I  coiud  have 
headed  off  every  combination  and  been  elected,  had  it  not  been  for 
Matteson's  double  game  —  and  his  defeat  now  ^ves  me  more 
pleasure  tbaxi  my  own  eives  me  pain.  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps 
as  well  for  our  general  cause  that  Trumbull  is  elected.  The  Ne- 
braska men  confess  that  they  hate  it  worse  than  anything  that  could 
have  happened.  It  is  a  great  consolation  to  see  them  worse  whipped 
than  I  am.  I  tell  them  it  is  their  own  fault — that  they  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  choose  between  him  and  me,  which  they  declined, 
and  instead  forced  it  on  me  to  decide  between  him  and  Matteson. 

With  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  kind,  active,  and 
continued  interest  you  have  taken  for  me  in  this  matter,  allow  me 
to  subscribe  myself  Yours  forever, 

A.  Lincoln. 


August  15,  1855. — Letter  to  George  Bobertson. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  August  15, 1855. 
Hon.  George  Robertson,  Lexington,  EentuclQr. 

My  dear  Sir :  The  volume  you  left  for  me  has  been  received.  I 
am  really  grateful  for  the  honor  of  your  kind  remembrance,  as  well 
as  for  the  Dook.  The  partial  reading  I  have  already  given  it  has 
afforded  me  much  of  both  pleasure  and  instruction.  It  was  new  to 
me  that  the  exact  question  which  led  te  the  Missouri  Compromise 
had  arisen  before  it  arose  in  regard  te  Missouri,  and  that  you  had 
ti^en  so  prominent  a  part  in  it.  Your  short  but  able  and  patriotic 
speech  upon  that  occasion  has  not  been  improved  upon  since  by 
those  homing  the  same  views,  and,  with  all  the  lighte  you  then  had, 
the  views  you  took  appear  to  me  as  very  reasonable. 

You  are  not  a  friend  to  slavery  in  the  abstract.  In  that  speech 
you  spoke  of  "  the  peaceful  extinction  of  slavery,''  and  used  other 
expressions  indicating  your  belief  that  the  thing  was  at  some  time 
to  nave  an  end.  Since  then  we  have  had  thirty-six  years  of  expe- 
rience; and  this  experience  has  demonstrated,  I  think,  that  there  is 
no  peaceful  extinction  of  slavery  in  prospect  for  us.  The  si^al 
failure  of  Henry  Clay  and  other  good  and  great  meiK  in  1849,  to 
effect  anything  in  favor  of  gradu^  emancipation  in  Kentucky,  to- 

S ether  with  a  thousand  other  signs,  extinguished  that  hope  utterly. 
>n  the  question  of  liberty  as  a  principle,  we  are  not  what  we  have 
been.  When  we  were  the  political  slaves  of  King  Gteorge,  and 
wanted  to  be  free,  we  called  the  maxim  that  ''  all  men  are  created 
equal  ^  a  self-evident  truth,  but  now  when  we  have  grown  fat,  and 
have  lost  all  dread  of  being  slaves  ourselves,  we  have  become  so 
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greedy  to  be  masters  that  we  call  the  same  masim  "a  self-evident 
Ee."  The  Pocrth  of  Jnly  lias  not  quite  dwindled  away ;  it  is  still  a 
great  day — for  burning  fire-crackers ! ! ! 

That  spirit  which  desired  the  peaceful  extinction  of  slavery  has 
itself  become  extinct  with  the  occasion  and  the  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Under  the  impnlse  of  that  occasion,  nearly  half  the  States 
adopted  systems  of  emancipation  at  once,  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  nt^'t  a  single  State  has  done  the  like  since.  So  far  as 
peaceful  voluntary  emancipation  is  concerned,  the  condition  of  the 
negro  slave  in  America,  scarcely  less  terrible  to  the  contemplation 
of  a  free  mind,  is  now  as  fixed  and  hopeless  of  change  for  tlie 
better,  as  that  of  the  lost  souls  of  the  finally  impenitent.  The 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  will  resign  his  crown  and  proclaim  his 
subjects  free  republicans  sooner  than  will  our  American  masters 
voluntarily  give  up  their  slaves. 

Our  political  problem  now  is,  "  Can  we  as  a  nation  continue  to- 
gether permanently — forever — half  slave  and  half  freet"  The 
problem  is  too  mighty  for  mc  —  may  God,  iu  his  mercy,  superin- 
tend the  solution.    Your  much  obliged  friend  and  humble  servant, 

A.  LmcoLS. 


August  24, 1855. — Letter  to  Joshca  F.  Speed, 

Sprinofield,  August  24,  1855. 
Itear  Speed:  Yon  know  what  a  poor  correspondent  1  am.  Ever 
since  I  received  your  very  agreeable  letter  of  the  22d  of  May  I  have 
been  intending  to  write  you  an  answer  to  it.  You  suggest  that  in 
political  action,  now,  you  aud  I  would  differ.  I  suppose  we  would ; 
not  quite  as  much,  however,  as  you  may  think.  You  know  I  dis- 
like slavery,  and  you  fully  admit  the  abstract  wrong  of  it.  So  far 
there  is  no  cause  of  difference.  But  von  say  that  sooner  than  yield 
your  legal  right  to  the  slave,  especially  at  tne  bidding  of  those  who 
are  not  themselves  interested^  you  would  see  the  Union  dissolved. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  is  bidding  you  j-ield  that  right ;  very 
certainly  I  am  not.  I  leave  that  matter  entirely  to  yourself.  I  also 
acknowledge  your  rights  aud  my  obligations  under  the  Constitu- 
tion in  regard  to  your  slaves.  I  confess  I  hate  to  see  the  poor  crea- 
tures hunted  down  and  caught  and  carried  back  to  their  stripes  and 
unrequited  toil;  but  I  bite  my  lips  and  keep  quiet.  In  1841  yon 
and  I  bad  together  u  tedlons  low-water  trip  on  a  steamboat  from 
Louisville  to  St.  Louis.  You  may  remember,  as  I  well  do,  that  from 
Louisville  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  there  were  on  board  ten  or  a 
dozen  slaves  shackled  together  with  irons.  That  sight  was  a  con- 
tinued torment  to  me,  aud  I  see  something  like  it  every  time  I 
t(iii(-h  til.-  Oliio  or  any  other  slave  border.  It  is  not  fair  for  you  to 
:i  :  :(Vi.'  no  interest  in  a  thing  which  has,  and  continually 

Mcr  of  making  me  miserable.    You  ought  rather  to 
much  the  great  body  of  the  Northern  people  do  cm- 
t!  ,     .    .    .      .11^,  in  order  to  maintain  their  loyalty  to  tne  Consti- 
I  tutiuu  tuid  thu  Union.    I  do  oppose  ^e  extension  of  slavery  because 
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my  judgment  and  feeling  so  prompt  me,  and  I  am  nnder  no  obliga- 
tions to  the  contrary,  n.  for  this  you  and  I  must  diflPer,  diflfer  we 
must.  You  say,  if  you  were  President,  you  would  send  an  army 
and  hang  the  leaders  of  the  Missouri  outrages  upon  the  Kansas 
elections ;  still,  if  Kansas  fairly  votes  herself  a  slave  State  she  must 
be  admitted,  or  the  Union  must  be  dissolved.  But  how  if  she  votes 
herself  a  slave  State  unfairly,  that  is,  by  the  very  means  for  which  you 
say  you  would  hang  men  ?  Must  she  still  be  admitted,  or  the  Union 
dissolved  t  That  mil  be  the  phase  of  the  question  when  it  first  be- 
comes a  practical  one.  In  your  assumption  that  there  may  be 
a  fair  decision  of  the  slavery  question  m  Kansas,  I  plainly  see 
you  and  I  would  differ  about  the  Nebraska  law.  I  look  upon  that 
enactment  not  as  a  law,  but  as  a  violence  from  the  beginning.  It 
was  conceived  in  violence,  is  maintained  in  violence,  and  is  being 
executed  in  violence.  I  say  it  was  conceived  in  violence,  because  the 
destruction  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  nothing  less  than  violence.  It  was  passed  in  violence,  because 
it  could  not  have  passed  at  aU  but  for  the  votes  of  many  members 
in  violence  of  the  known  will  of  their  constituents.  It  is  maintained 
in  violence,  because  the  elections  since  clearly  demand  its  repeal ; 
and  the  demand  is  openly  disregarded. 

You  say  men  ought  to  be  hung  for  the  way  they  are  executing 
the  law ;  I  say  the  way  it  is  being  executed  is  quite  as  good  as  any 
of  its  antecedents.  It  is  being  executed  in  the  precise  way  which 
was  intended  from  the  first,  else  why  does  no  Nebraska  man  express 
astonishment  or  condemnation?  f^oor  Beeder  is  the  only  public 
man  who  has  been  silly  enough  to  believe  that  anything  like  fair- 
ness was  ever  intended,  and  he  has  been  bravely  undeceived. 

That  Kansas  will  form  a  slave  constitution,  and  with  it  will  ask  ta 
be  admitted  into  the  Union,  I  take  to  be  already  a  settled  question, 
and  so  settled  by  the  very  means  you  so  pointedly  condemn.  By 
every  principle  of  law  ever  held  by  any  court  North  or  South,, 
every  negro  taken  to  Kansas  is  free ;  yet,  in  utter  disre^rd  of 
this, — in  the  spirit  of  violence  merely, — that  beautiful  legislature 
gravely  passes  a  law  to  hang  any  man  who  shall  venture  to  inform 
a  negro  of  his  legal  rights.  This  is  the  subject  and  real  object  of 
tiie  mw.  If,  like  Haman,  they  should  hang  upon  the  gallows  of 
their  own  building.  I  shall  not  be  among  tne  mourners  for  their 
fate.  In  my  humble  sphere,  I  shall  advocate  the  restoration  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  so  long  as  Kansas  remains  a  Territory,  and 
when,  by  all  these  foul  means,  it  seeks  to  come  into  the  Union  as  a 
slave  State,  I  shall  oppose  it.  I  am  very  loath  in  any  case  to  with- 
hold my  assent  to  the  enjoyment  of  property  acquired  or  located 
in  good  faith ;  but  I  do  not  admit  that  good  faith  in  taking  a  negro 
to  Kansas  to  be  held  in  slavery  is  a  probability  with  any  man. 
Any  man  who  has  sense  enough  to  be  the  controller  of  his  own 
property  has  too  much  sense  to  misunderstand  the  outrageous  char- 
acter 01  the  whole  Nebraska  business.  But  I  digress.  In  my 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  I  shall  have  some  company, 
but  we  may  be  beaten.  If  we  are,  I  shall  not  on  that  account 
attempt  to  dissolve  the  Union.    I  think  it  probable,  however,  we 
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lihsll  be  beaten.  Standing  aa  a  nnit  amoDg  yourselves,  you  can, 
directly  and  indirectly,  brioe  enoagh  of  our  men  to  carry  the  day, 
as  you  could  ou  the  open  proposition  to  establish  a  monarchy.  Get 
hofd  of  some  mau  in  the  North  whose  position  and  ability  is  such 
that  he  can  make  the  support  of  your  measure,  whatever  it  may  be, 
a  Democratic  party  necessity,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Apropos  of 
this,  let  me  tell  you  an  auecdote.  Douglas  introduced  the  Nebraska 
bill  in  January.  In  February-  afterward  there  was  a  called  session 
of  the  Illinois  legislature.  Of  the  one  hundred  members  compos- 
ing the  two  branches  of  that  body,  about  seventy  were  Democrats. 
These  latter  held  a  caucus,  io  which  the  Nebraska  bill  was  talked 
of,  if  not  formally  discussed.  It  was  thereby  discovered  that  just 
three,  and  no  more,  were  in  favor  of  the  measure.  In  a  day  or  two 
Douglas's  oi-ders  came  on  to  have  resolutions  passed  approving  the 
bill ;  and  they  were  passed  by  large  majorities! ! !  The  truth  of  this 
is  vouched  for  by  a  bolting  Democratic  member.  The  masses,  too, 
Democratic  as  well  aa  Whig,  were  even  nearei-  unauimous  against 
it ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  party  necessity  of  supporting  it  became  apjpa- 
rent,  the  way  the  Democrats  began  to  see  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  it  was  perfectly  astonishing. 

You  say  that  if  Kansas  fairly  votes  herself  a  free  Stat«,  as  a 
Chi-istian  you  will  rejoice  at  it.  All  decent  slaveholders  talk  that 
way,  and  I  do  not  doubt  their  candor.  But  tiey  never  vote  that 
way.  Although  in  a  private  letter  or  conversation  you  will  express 
your  preference  that  Kansaii  shall  be  free,  you  would  vote  for  no 
man  for  Congress  who  would  say  the  same  thing  publicly.  No  such 
man  could  be  elected  from  any  district  in  a  slave  State.  You  think 
Stringfellow  and  company  ought  to  be  hung ;  and  yet  at  the  next 
presidential  election  you  will  vote  for  the  exact  tvpe  and  represen- 
tative of  Stringfellow.  The  slave-breeders  and  slave-traders  are  a 
small,  odious,  and  detested  class  among  yon ;  and  yet  in  politics 
they  dictate  the  course  of  all  of  you,  and  are  as  com^et«ly  your 
masters  as  you  are  the  master  of  your  own  negroes.  You  inquire 
where  I  now  stand.  That  is  a  disputed  point.  I  think  I  am  a 
Whig;  but  others  say  there  are  no  Whigs,  and  that  I  am  an 
Abolitionist.  When  I  was  at  Washington,  I  voted  for  the  Wihnot 
proviso  as  good  as  forty  times :  and  I  never  heard  of  any  one 
attempting  to  unwhig  me  for  that,  I  now  do  no  more  than  op- 
pose the  extension  of  slavery.  I  am  not  a  Know-nothing;  that 
is  certain.  How  could  I  be!  How  can  any  one  who  abhors  the 
oppression  of  negroes  be  in  favor  of  degniding  closses  of  white 
people!  Our  progress  in  degeneracy  appears  to  me  to  be  pretty 
rapid.  As  a  nation  we  began  by  declaring  that "  all  men  are  created 
equal."  We  now  practically  read  it  "^1  men  are  created  equal, 
except  negroes,"  When  the  Know-nothings  get  control,  it  will  read 
"  all  men  are  created  eciual,  except  negroes  and  foreigners  and  Cath- 
olics." When  it  comes  to  this,  I  shall  prefer  emigrating  to  some 
country  where  they  make  no  pretense  of  loving  liberty, —  to  Russia, 
for  instance,  where  despotism  can  be  taken  pure,  and  without  the 
base  alloy  of  hypocrisy. 

Maty  will  probably  pass  a  day  or  two  in  Louisville  in  October, 
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My  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Speed.  On  the  leading  subject  of  this 
letter,  I  have  more  of  her  sympathy  than  I  have  of  yours ;  and  yet 
let  me  say  I  am  Your  friend  forever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

December  [15  f],  1855. — Bill  for  Services  Rendered  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Cobifany. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Cobifany, 

To  A.  Lincoln  Dr. 

To  professional  services  in  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  against  the  County  of  McLean^  ar- 

Sied  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois  at 
ecember  term,  1855 $5000.00 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Illinois  Bar,  understanding 
that  the  above  entitled  cause  was  twice  argued  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  that  the  judgment  therein  decided  the  question  of  the 
claim  of  counties  and  other  minor  municipal  corporations  to  tax 
the  property  of  said  railroad  company,  and  settled  said  question 
against  said  claim  and  in  favor  of  said  railroad  company,  are  of 
opinion  the  sum  above  charged  as  a  fee  is  not  unreasonable. 

Grant  (Goodrich,  N.  H.  Purfle, 

N.  B.  JuDD,  O.  H.  Browning, 

Archibald  Williams,  R.  S.  Blackwell. 

June  27, 1856.— Letter  to  John  Van  Dyke. 

Sfringfield,  Illinois,  June  27, 1856. 
Hon.  John  Van  Dyke. 

My  dear  Sir :  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  notice  of  me 
in  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 

When  you  meet  Judge  Dayton  present  my  respects,  and  tell  him 
I  think  him  a  far  better  man  than  I  for  the  position  he  is  in,  and 
that  I  shall  support  both  him  and  Colonel  Fremont  most  cordially. 
Present  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Van  Dyke,  and  believe  me 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

July  9, 1856.— Letter  to Whitney. 

Sfringfield,  July  9, 1856. 

Dear  Whitney :  I  now  expect  to  go  to  Chicago  on  the  15th,  and  I 
probably  shall  remain  there  or  thereabouts  for  about  two  weeks. 

It  turned  me  blind  when  I  first  heard  Swett  was  beaten  and  Love- 
joy  nominated ;  but,  after  much  reflection,  I  reidly  believe  it  is  best 
to  let  it  stand.    This,  of  course,  I  wish  to  be  confidential. 

Lamon  did  get  your  deeds.  I  went  with  him  to  the  office,  got 
them,  and  put  them  in  his  hands  myself.    Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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August  [IT],  1856. — Fbaqment  or  Speech  at  Galena,  Illinois, 

IN   THE   PBftMONT   CAMPAIGN.  , 

Tou  further  charge  US  withbeinffijisunionists.  If  you  mean  that 
it  is  our  aim  to  dissolve  the  Union,  1  for  myself  answer  that  it  is  un- 
true i  for  those  who  a<(t  witli  me  I  answer  that  it  is  untrue.  Have 
yon  heard  us  assert  that  aa  our  aim  T  Do  you  really  believe  that 
such  is  our  aimt  Do  you  find  it  in  our  platform,  our  speechee,  our 
conventions,  or  anywhere?    If  Dotj  withdraw  the  charge. 

But  you  may  say  that  though  it  is  not  our  aim,  it  will  be  the 
result  if  we  succeed,  and  that  we  are  therefore  disunionists  in  fact. 
This  is  a  grave  charge  you  make  against  us,  and  we  certainly  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  you  specif  in  what  way  we  are  to  dissolve 
^e  Union.     How  are  we  to  effect  thisi 

The  only  specification  offered  is  volnnt«ered  by  Mr.  Fillmore  in 
his  Albany  speedi.  His  charge  is  that  if  we  elect  a  President  and 
Vice-President  both  from  the  free  States,  it  will  dissolve  the  Union, 
This  is  open  folly.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President 
aud  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  different  States ; 
but  says  nothing  as  to  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  those  States. 
In  1828  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  of 
South  Carolina,  were  elected  President  and  Vice-President,  both 
from  slave  States ;  but  no  one  thought  of  dissolving  the  Union  then 
on  that  account-  In  1840  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  and  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
were  elected.  In  1841  Harrison  died  and  John  Tyler  succeeded  to 
the  presidency,  and  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  was  elected  acting 
Vice-President  by  the  Senate;  but  no  one  supposed  that,  the  Union 
was  in  danger.  In  fact,  at  the  very  time  Mr.  Fillmore  uttered  this 
idle  charge,  the  state  of  thinpis  in  the  United  States  disproved  it. 
Mr.  Pierce,  of  New  Ham[>shire,  and  Mr,  Bright,  of  Indiana,  both 
from  fre«  States,  are  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  Union 
stands  and  will  stand.  You  do  not  pretend  that  it  ought  to  dis- 
solve the  UnioUj  and  the  facts  show  that  it  won't;  therefore  the 
charge  may  be  dismissed  without  further  consideration. 

No  other  specification  is  made,  and  the  only  one  that  could  be 
made  is  that  the  restoration  of  the  restriction  of  1820,  making  the 
United  States  territory  free  territory,  would  dissolve  the  Union. 
Gentlemen,  it  will  require  a  decided  majority  to  pass  such  an  act. 
We,  the  majority,  being  able  constitutionallj-  to  do  all  that  we  pur- 
pose, wonld  have  no  desire  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Do  you  say  that 
such  restriction  of  slavery  would  be  nnconstitutioual,  and  that  some 
of  the  States  would  not  submit  to  its  enforcement !  I  grant  you 
that  an  unconstitutional  act  is  not  a  law ;  but  1  do  not  ask  and  will 
not  take  your  construction  of  the  Constitution,  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  the  tribunal  to  decide  such  a  question,  and 
we  will  submit  to  it«  decisions ;  and  if  you  do  alsoj  there  will  be  an 
end  of  the  matter.  Will  you !  If  not,  wno  are  the  disunionists  — yon  ^ 
or  wet  We,  the  majority,  would  not  strive  t«  dissolve  the  Union;  i 
an<i  if  any  attempt  is  maue,  it  must  be  by  you,  who  so  loudly  stig- 
matize us  as  disunionists.  But  the  Union,  in  any  event,  will  not  b 
dissolved.    We  don't  want  to  dissolve  it.  and  if  you  attempt  it  we 
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won't  let  you.  With  the  purse  and  sword,  the  army  and  navy  and 
treasury,  in  our  hands  and  at  our  command,  jrou  could  not  do  it. 
This  ffovemment  would  be  very  weak  indeed  if  a  majority  with  a 
discijuined  army  and  navy  and  a  well-filled  treasury  could  not  pre- 
serve itself  when  attacked  by  an  unarmed,  undisciplined,  unorgan- 
ized minority.  All  this  talk  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is 
humbug,  nothing  but  folly.  We  do  not  want  to  dissolve  the  Union ; 
you  shall  not. 

September  8, 1856. — Letter  to  Harrison  Maltby. 

OanfidentiaL 

Springpield,  September  8, 1856. 
Harbison  Mai/fbt,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  you  are  a  Fillmore  man.  Let  me  prove 
to  you  that  every  vote  withheld  from  Fremont  and  civen  to  Pill- 
more  in  this  State  actually  lessens  Fillmore's  chance  of  being  Presi- 
dent. Suppose  Buchanan  gets  all  the  slave  States  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  anv  other  one  State  besides ;  then  he  is  elected,  no  matter 
who  gets  all  the  rest.  But  suppose  Fillmore  gets  the  two  slave 
States  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky ;  then  Buchanan  is  not  elected ; 
Fillmore  goes  into  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  may  be  made 
President  by  a  compromise.  But  suppose,  again,  Fillmore's  friends 
throw  awa^  a  few  thousand  votes  on  him  in  Indiana  and  Illinois; 
it  will  inevitably  g^ive  these  States  to  Buchanan,  which  wUl  more 
than  compensate  mm  for  the  loss  of  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  wUl 
elect  him,  and  leave  Fillmore  no  chance  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives or  out  of  it. 

This  is  as  plain  as  adding  up  the  weight  of  three  small  hogs.  As 
Mr.  Fillmore  has  no  possible  chance  to  carry  Illinois  for  himself,  it 
is  plainly  to  his  interest  to  let  Fremont  take  it,  and  thus  keep  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  Buchanan.  Be  not  deceived.  Buchanan  is  the  hard 
horse  to  beat  in  this  race.  Let  him  have  Illinois^  and  nothing  can 
beat  him ;  and  he  will  get  Illinois  if  men  persist  m  throwing  away 
votes  upon  Mr.  Fillmore.  Does  some  one  persuade  you  that  Mr. 
Fillmore  can  carry  Illinois  t  Nonsense !  There  are  over  seventy 
newspapers  in  Illinois  opposing  Buchanan,  onlv  three  or  four  of 
which  support  Mr.  Fillmore,  all  the  rest  going  for  Fremont.  Are 
not  these  newspapers  a  fair  index  of  the  proportion  of  the  votes  ? 
If  not,  tell  me  why. 

Again,  of  these  three  or  four  Fillmore  newspapers,  two,  at  least, 
are  supported  in  part  by  the  Buchanan  men,  as  I  understisind.  Do 
not  they  know  where  the  shoe  pinches  ?  They  know  the  Fillmore 
movement  helps  them,  and  therefore  they  help  it.  Do  think  these 
things  over,  and  then  act  according  to  your  judgment. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

October  1, 1856. —  Fbagment  on  Sectionalism. 

It  is  constantly  objected  to  Fremont  and  Dayton,  that  they  are 
supported  by  a  sectional  party,  who  by  their  sectionalism  endanger 
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the  uatioual  imion.  This  objection,  more  than  all  others,  causes 
men  really  opposed  to  slavery  extension  to  hesitate.  Practically,  it 
is  the  most  dimciilt  objection  we  have  to  meet.  For  this  reason  I 
now  propose  to  examine  it  a  little  more  carefaliy  than  1  have  here- 
tofore done,  or  seen  it  done  by  others.  First,  then,  what  is  the 
question  between  the  parties  respectively  represented  by  Buchanan 
and  Fr6mont  t  Simply  this,  "  Shall  slavery  be  allowed  to  extend 
into  United  States  territories  now  legally  treel"  Buchanan  says 
it  shall,  and  Fremont  says  it  shall  not, 

That  is  the  naked  issue,  and  the  whole  of  it.  Lay  the  respective 
platforms  side  by  side,  and  the  difference  between  them  will  he 
found  to  amount  to  precisely  that.  True,  each  party  charges  upon 
the  other  designs  much  beyond  what  is  involved  in  the  issue  as 
stated ;  but  as  these  charges  cannot  be  fully  proved  either  way,  it  is 
probably  better  to  reject  them  on  both  sides,  and  stick  to  the  naked 
issue  as  it  is  clearly  made  up  on  the  record. 

And  now  to  restate  the  question,  "Shall  slavery  be  allowed  tA 
extend  into  United  States  territories  now  legally  free  t "  I  beg  to 
know  how  one  side  of  tliat  question  is  more  sectional  than  the 
other  I  Of  course  I  expect  to  effect  nothing  with  the  man  who 
makes  the  charge  of  sectionalism  without  caring  whether  it  is  just 
or  not.  But  of  the  candid,  fair  man  who  has  been  puzzled  with  this 
charge,  I  do  ask  how  is  one  side  of  this  question  more  sectional 
than  the  other !    I  beg  of  him  to  consider  well,  and  answer  calmly. 

If  one  side  be  as  sectional  as  the  other,  nothing  is  gained^  as  to 
sectionalism,  by  changing  sides ;  so  that  each  must  choose  sides  of 
the  question  on  some  other  ground,  as  I  should  think,  according  as 
the  one  side  or  the  other  shall  appear  nearest  right.  If  he  shall 
reaUy  think  slavery  ought  to  be  exteuded,  let  him  go  to  Buchanan; 
if  he  think  it  ought  not,  let  him  go  to  Fremont. 

But  Fremont  and  Dayton  are  both  residents  of  the  free  States, 
and  this  fact  has  been  vaunted  in  high  places  as  excessive  sectional- 
ism. While  interested  iudiWduals  Become  indignant  and  excited 
against  this  manifestation  of  sectionalism,  I  am  very  happy  to  know 
that  the  Constitution  remains  calm  —  keeps  cool — upon  tlie  subject. 
It  does  s^  that  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  residents  of 
different  States,  but  it  does  not  say  that  one  must  live  in  a  slave 
and  the  other  in  a  free  State, 

It  has  been  a  custom  to  take  one  from  a  slave  and  the  other  from 
a  free  State ;  but  the  custom  has  not  at  all  been  uniform.  In  182S 
General  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  both  from  slave  States,  were 
placed  on  the  same  ticket;  and  Mr,  Adams  and  Dr,  Rush,  both  from 
free  States,  were  pitted  against  them.  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  were  elected,  and  qualified  and  served  under  the  election, 
yet  the  whole  thing  never  suggested  the  idea  of  sectionalism.  In 
1841  the  President,  General  Harrison,  died,  by  which  Mr.  Tyler, 
the  Vice-President  and  a  slave-State  man,  became  President.  Mr. 
Mangum,  another  slave-State  man,  was  placed  in  the  vice-presiden- 
tial chair,  served  out  the  terra,  and  no  fuss  about  it,  no  sectionalism 
thought  of.  In  1863  the  present  PrcMdent  came  into  office.  He  is 
a  free-State  man.     Mr.  King,  the  new  Vice-President  elect,  was  a 
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slave-State  man :  bat  he  died  without  entering  on  the  duties  of  his 
office.  At  first  his  vacancy  was  filled  by  Atcnison,  another  slave- 
State  man ;  but  he  soon  resigned,  and  the  place  was  supplied  by 
Bright,  a  free-State  man.  So  that  right  now,  and  for  the  half  year 
last  past^  our  President  and  Vice-President  are  both  actually  free- 
State  men.  But  it  is  said  the  friends  of  Fremont  avow  the  purpose 
of  electing  him  exclusively  by  free-State  votes,  and  that  this  is  unen- 
durable sectionalism. 

This  statement  of  fact  is  not  exactly  true.    With  the  friends  of 
IV^mont  it  is  an  expected  necessity,  but  it  is  not  an  ^'  avowed  pur- 


alism  is  just  as  much  on  one  side  as  the  other. 

The  thing  which  gives  most  color  to  the  charge  of  sectionalism, 
made  against  those  who  oppose  the  spread  of  slavery  into  free  terri- 
tory, is  the  fact  that  they  can  get  no  votes  in  the  slave  States,  while 
their  opponents  get  all,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  slave  States,  and  also  a 
large  number  in  the  free  States.  To  state  it  in  another  way,  the 
extensionists  can  get  votes  all  over  the  nation,  while  the  restric- 
tionists  can  get  them  only  in  the  free  States. 

This  being  the  fact,  why  is  it  sof  It  is  not  because  one  side  of 
the  question  dividing  them  is  more  sectional  than  the  other,  nor 
because  of  any  difference  in  the  mental  or  moral  structure  of  the 
people  North  and  South.  It  is  because  in  that  question  the  people 
of  the  South  have  an  immediate  pfdpable  ana  immensely  great 
pecuniary  interest^  while  with  the  people  of  the  North  it  is  merely 
an  abstract  question  of  moral  right,  with  only  slight  and  remote 
pecuniary  interest  added. 

The  slaves  of  the  South,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  are  worth  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars.  Let  it  be  permanently  settled  that  this 
property  may  extend  to  new  territory  without  restraint,  and  it 
greatly  enhances,  perhaps  ^uite  doubles,  its  value  at  once.  This  im- 
mense palpable  pecuniary  interest  on  the  question  of  extending  sla- 
very unites  the  Southern  people  as  one  man.  But  it  cannot  be  demon- 
strated that  the  North  will  eain  a  dollar  by  restricting  it.  Moral 
principle  is  aU,  or  nearly  all,  tnat  unites  us  of  the  North.  Pity 't  is, 
it  is  so,  but  this  is  a  looser  bond  than  pecuniary  interest.  Kight 
here  is  the  plain  cause  of  their  perfect  union  and  our  want  of  it. 
And  see  how  it  works.  If  a  Southern  man  aspires  to  be  President, 
they  choke  him  down  instantly,  in  order  that  tne  glittering  prize  of 
the  presidency  may  be  held  up  on  Southern  terms  to  the  ^eedy  eyes 
of  Northern  ambition.  With  this  they  tempt  us  and  break  m  upon  us. 

The  Democratic  party  in  1844  elected  a  Southern  president.  Since 
then  they  have  neither  had  a  Southern  candidate  for  election  nor 
nomination.  Their  conventions  of  1848, 1852  and  1856  have  been 
struggles  exclusively  among  Northern  men,  each  vying  to  outbid 
the  other  for  the  Southern  vote :  the  South  standing  calmly  by  to 
finally  cry  **  Going,  ^oing,  gone  '^  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  its  power  more  distinctly  seen,  and  thereby  to 
secure  a  still  higher  bid  at  the  next  succeeding  struggle. 
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'•  Actions  speak  louder  than  words  "  is  the  maxim,  and  if  true  thi  _ 
South  now  distinctly  ^ya  to  the  North,  "'  Give  us  the  measures  and 
you  take  the  men."  The  total  withdrawal  of  Southern  aspirants 
for  the  presidency  multiplies  the  number  of  Northern  ones.  These 
last,  in  competing  with  each  other,  commit  themselves  to  the  utmost 
verge  that,  through  their  own  greediness,  they  have  the  least  hope 
their  Northern  supporters  will  bear.  Having  got  committed  in  a 
race  of  competition,  necessity  drives  them  into  uuion  to  sustain 
themselves.  Each  at  first  secures  all  he  (tan  on  personal  attach- 
ments to  him  and  through  hopes  resting  ou  him  personally.  Next 
thoy  unite  with  one  another  and  with  the  perfectly  handed  South, 
to  make  the  offensive  position  they  have  got  into  "  a  party  measure." 
This  done,  large  additional  numbers  are  secured. 

When  tne  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  first  proposed, 
at  the  North  there  was  literally  "nobody"  in  favor  of  it.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,our  legislature  met  in  called,  or  extra,  session.  From  them 
Douglas  sought  an  indorsement  of  his  then  pending  measure  of  re- 
peal. In  our  legislature  were  abont  seventy  Democrats  to  thirty 
Whigs.  The  former  held  a  caucus,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  give 
Douglas  the  desired  indorsement.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
caucus  bolted, — would  not  stand  it, — and  they  now  divulge  the 
secrets.  They  say  that  the  caucus  fairly  confessed  that  the  repeal 
was  wrong  and  they  pleaded  the  determination  U)  indorse  it  solely  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  sustain  Douglas.  Here  we  have 
the  direct  evidence  of  how  the  Nebraska  bill  obtained  its  strength 
in  niinois.  It  was  given,  not  in  a  sense  of  ririit,  but  in  the  teeth 
of  a  sense  of  wrong,  to  sustain  Douglas.  So  Illinois  was  divided. 
S<)  New  England  for  Pierce,  Michi^n  for  Cass,  Pennsylvania  for 
Buchanan,  and  all  for  the  Democratic  party. 

And  when  by  such  means  they  have  got  a  large  portion  of  the 
Northern  people  into  a  position  contrary  to  their  own  honest  im- 
pulses and  sense  of  right,  they  have  the  impudence  to  turn  upon 
those  who  do  stand  firm,  and  call  them  sectional.  Were  it  not  too 
serious  a  matter,  this  cool  impudence  would  be  laughable,  to  say  the 
least.  Recurring  to  the  question,  *'  Shall  slavery  be  allowed  to  extend 
into  United  States  territory  now  legally  freet"    This  is  a  sectional 

auestion — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  question  in  its  nature  calculated  to 
ivide  the  American  people  geographically.  Who  is  to  blame  for  that? 
Who  can  help  it  T  Either  side  can  help  it;  but  how  f  Simply  by  yield- 
ing to  the  other  side;  there  is  no  other  way;  in  the  whole  range  of 
possibility  there  is  no  other  way.  Then,  which  side  shall  yield  f  To 
this,  again,  there  can  be  but  one  answer, —  the  side  which  is  in  the 
wrong.  True,  we  differ  as  to  which  side  is  wrong,  and  we  boldly 
say,  let  all  who  really  think  slavery  ought  to  be  spread  into  free  ter- 
ritory, openly  go  over  against  us ;  there  is  where  they  rightfully  be- 
long. But  why  should  any  go  who  really  think  slavery  ought  not 
to  spread!  Do  they  really  think  the  right  ought  t«  yield  t«  th-' 
WTongt  Are  they  uraid  to  8taod  by  the  right!  Do  they  fear  that 
the  Constitution  is  too  weak  to  sustain  them  in  the  right!  Do  they 
really  think  that  by  right  surrendering  to  wrong  the  hopes  of  our^ 
Constitation,  our  Union,  and  our  liberties  can  possibly  be  betteredtf 
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December  10, 1856. — Peagment  op  Speech  at  a  Republican 

Banquet  in  Chicago. 

We  have  another  annual  presidential  message.  Like  a  rejected 
lover  making  merry  at  the  wedding  of  his  rival,  the  President  felici- 
tates himself  hngelj  over  the  late  presidentisJ  election.  He  con- 
siders the  resxdt  a  signal  triumph  of  good  principles  and  good  men, 
and  a  very  pointed  rebuke  of  bad  ones.  He  says  the  people  did  it. 
He  forgets  that  the  "  i)eople,"  as  he  complacently  calls  only  those 
who  voted  for  Buchanan,  are  in  a  minorify  of  the  whole  people  by 
about  four  hundred  thousand  votes — one  mil  tenth  of  all  the  votes. 
Remembering  this,  he  might  perceive  that  the  "  rebuke  "  may  not  be 
quite  as  durable  as  he  seems  to  think — that  the  majority  may  not 
choose  to  remain  permanently  rebuked  by  that  minority. 

The  President  thinks  the  ^at  body  of  us  Fr^monters,  being 
ardently  attached  to  liberty,  in  the  abstract,  were  duped  by  a  few 
wicked  and  desiring  men.  There  is  a  slignt  difference  of  opinion 
on  this.  We  tmnk  he,  being  ardently  attached  to  the  hope  of  a 
second  term,  in  the  concrete,  was  duped  by  men  who  had  liberty 
every  way.  He  is  the  cat's-paw.  By  much  dragging  of  chestnuts 
from  the  fire  for  others  to  eat,  his  claws  are  burnt  off  to  the  gristle, 
and  he  is  thrown  aside  as  unfit  for  further  use.  As  the  fool  said  of 
King  Lear^  when  his  daughters  had  turned  him  out  of  doors,  "  He 's 
a  shelled  peascod'*  ["That 's  a  sheal'd  peascod'']. 

So  far  as  the  President  charges  us  "with  a  desire  to  change 
the  domestic  institutions  of  existing  States^^  and  of  "  doing  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  deprive  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
moral  authority,''  for  the  whole  party  on  belief,  and  for  mjrself  on 
knowledge,  I  pronounce  the  charge  an  unmixed  and  unmitigated 
falsehood. 

Our  government  rests  in  public  opinion.  Whoever  can  change 
public  opinion  can  change  the  government  practically  just  so  much. 
Public  opinion,  on  any  subject,  always  has  a  "  centoal  idea,"  from 
which  all  its  minor  thoughts  radiate.  That  "  central  idea "  in  our 
political  public  opinion  at  the  beginning  was,  and  until  recently  has 
continued  to  be,  "  the  equality  of  men."  And  although  it  has  al- 
ways submitted  patiently  to  whatever  of  inequality  there  seemed  to 
be  as  matter  of  actual  necessity,  its  constant  working  has  been  a 
steady  progress  toward  the  practical  equality  of  all  men.  The  late 
presidential  election  was  a  struggle  by  one  party  to  discard  that 
central  idea  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  opposite  idea  that  slavery  is 
right  in  the  abstract,  the  workings  of  which  as  a  central  idea  may 
be  the  perpetuity  of  human  slavery  and  its  extension  to  aU  countries 
and  colors.  Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Richmond  "  Enquirer,"  an 
avowed  advocate  of  slavery,  regardless  of  color,  in  order  to  favor 
his  views,  invented  the  phrase  "State  equality,"  and  now  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message,  adopts  the  "  Enquirer's"  cateh-phrase,  telling 
us  the  people  "have  asserted  the  constitutional  equality  of  each  and 
all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  as  States."  The  President  flatters 
himself  that  the  new  central  idea  is  completely  inaugurated ;  and  so 
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indeed  it  is,  so  far  as  the  mere  fact  of  a  presidential  election 
inaa^urate  it.  To  ua  it  is  left  to  know  that  the  majority  of 
people  have  not  yet  declared  for  it.  and  to  hope  that  they  never  will. 
All  of  US  who  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  taken  together,  are  a 
majority  of  four  hundred  thousand.  But  in  the  late  contest  we  were 
divided  between  Fremont  and  Fillmore.  Can  we  not  come  together 
for  the  future !  Let  every  one  who  really  believes,  and  is  resolved, 
that  free  society  is  not  and  shall  not  be  a  failure,  and  who  can  con- 
scientiously declare  that  in  the  past  contest  he  has  done  only  what 
he  thought  best — let  every  such  one  have  charity  to  believe  that 
every  otner  one  can  say  as  much.  Thus  let  bygones  be  bygones  ; 
let  past  differences  as  notJiing  be ;  and  with  ste^y  eye  on  the  real 
issue,  let  us  reinaugiirate  the  good  old  "  central  ideas"  of  the  re- 
public. We  can  do  it.  The  human  heart  is  with  us ;  God  is  with 
us.  We  shall  again  be  able  not  to  declare  that  "  all  States  as  States 
are  equal,"  nor  yet  that  "all  citizens  as  citizens  are  equal,"  but  to 
renew  the  broader,  better  declaration,  including  both  these 
much  more,  that  "  all  men  arc  created  equal." 


June  26,  1857. — Speech  in  Speingfield,  Illinois. 


1 
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Fellow-cUkens :  I  am  here  to-nightj  partly  by  the  invitation  of 
some  of  you,  and  partly  by  my  own  inclination.  Two  weeks  ago 
Judge  Donglas  spoke  here  on  the  several  subjects  of  Kansas,  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  and  Utah.  I  listened  to  the  speech  at  the  time, 
and  have  the  report  of  it  since.  It  was  intended  to  controvert 
opiniuiLS  which  I  think  just,  and  to  assail  (politically,  not  personally) 
tbose  men  who,  in  common  with  me,  entertain  those  opinions.  For 
this  reason  I  wished  then,  and  still  wish,  to  make  some  answer  to  it, 
which  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  doing. 

I  begin  with  Utah.  If  it  prove  to  be  true,  as  is  probable,  that  the 
leople  of  Utah  are  in  open  rebellion  to  the  United  States,  then 
ludge  Douglas  is  in  favor  of  repealing  their  territorial  organiza- 
tion, and  attaching  them  to  the  adjoining  States  for  judicial  pur- 
Eoses.  I  say,  too,  if  they  are  in  rebellion,  they  ought  to  be  some- 
ow  coerced  to  obedience ;  and  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  admit  ov 
deny  that  the  judge's  mode  of  coercing  them  is  not  as  good  as  any. 
The  Republicans  can  fall  in  with  it  without  taking  back  anything 
they  have  ever  said.  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a  considerable  back- 
ing down  by  Judge  Douglas  from  his  much-vaunted  doctrine  of 
sett-government  for  the  Territories ;  but  this  is  only  additional 
proof  of  what  was  very  plain  from  the"  beginning,  that  that  doctrine 
was  a  mere  deceitful  pretense  for  the  benefit  of  slavery.  Those 
who  could  not  see  that  much  in  the  Nebraska  act  itself,  which  forced 
governors,  and  secretaries,  and  judges  on  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tories without  their  choice  or  consent,  could  not  be  made  to  see, 
though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead. 

But  in  all  this,  it  is  very  plain  the  judge  evades  the  only  question 
the  Republicans  have  ever  pressed  upon  the  Democracy  in  regard 
to  Utah.  That  question  the  judge  well  knew  to  be  this :  "  If  the 
people  of  Utah  shall  peacefully  fonn  a  State  constitution  tolerating 
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poly  gamy,  will  the  Democracy  admit  them  into  the  Union  t  ^  There 
IS  nothing  in  the  United  States  Constitution  or  law  a^inst  polyg- 
amy ;  and  why  is  it  not  a  part  of  the  judge's  "  sacred  right  of  sett- 
government"  for  the  people  to  have  it,  or  rather  to  keep  it,  if  they 
dioose  f  These  questions,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  judge  never  answers. 
It  might  involve  the  Democracy  to  answer  them  either  Way,  and 
they  go  unanswered. 

As  to  E[ansas.  The  substance  of  the  iudge's  speech  on  Kansas  is 
an  effort  to  put  the  free-State  men  in  tne  wrong  for  not  voting  at 
l^e  election  of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention.  He  says : 
"  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  an^  believe  that  the  law  will  be  fairly 
interpreted  and  impartially  executed,  so  as  to  insure  to  every  bona 
fide  inhabitant  the  tree  and  quiet  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise." 

It  appears  extraordinary  that  Judge  Douglas  should  make  such  a 
statement.  He  knows  that,  bv  the  law,  no  one  can  vote  who  has 
not  been  registered ;  and  he  knows  that  the  free-State  men  place 
their  refusalto  vote  on  the  ground  that  but  few  of  them  have  been 
registered.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  not  true,  but  Judge  Douglas 
knows  it  is  asserted  to  be  true  in  letters,  newspapers,  and  public 
speeches,  and  borne  by  every  mail  and  blown  by  every  breeze  to 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world.  He  knows  it  is  boldly  declared  that 
the  people  of  many  whole  counties,  and  many  whole  neighborhoods 
in  others,  are  left  unregistered;  yet  he  does  not  venture  to  con- 
tradict the  declaration,  or  to  point  out  how  they  can  vote  without 
being  registered ;  but  he  just  slips  along,  not  seeming  to  know  there 
is  any  such  question  of  fact,  and  complacently  declares :  "  There  is 
every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the  law  will  be  fairljr  and  im- 

Eartially  executed,  so  as  to  insure  to  every  bona  fide  inhabitant  the 
ree  and  quiet  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise." 
I  readilv  agree  that  if  all  had  a  chance  to  vote,  they  ought  to  have 
voted.  K,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  allege,  and  Judge  Douglas 
ventmres  not  to  particularlv  contradict,  few  only  of  the  free-State 
men  had  a  chance  to  vote,  they  were  perfectly  right  in  staying  from 
the  polls  in  a  body. 

By  the  way,  since  the  judge  spoke,  the  Kansas  election  has  come 
off.  The  judge  expressed  his  confidence  that  all  the  Democrats  in 
Kansas  would  do  their  duty — including  "free-State  Democrats,"  of 
course.  The  retmrns  received  here  as  yet  are  very  incomplete ;  but 
so  far  as  they  go,  they  indicate  that  onljr  about  one  sixth  of  the  re- 
gistered voters  have  really  voted ;  and  this,  too,  when  not  more,  per- 
haps, than  one  half  of  the  rightful  voters  have  been  registered,  tnus 
showing  the  thing  to  have  been  altogether  the  most  exquisite  farce 
ever  enacted.  I  am  watching  with  considerable  interest  to  ascer- 
tain what  figure  "the  free-State  Democrats"  cut  in  the  concern. 
Of  course  they  voted, — all  Democrats  do  their  duty, —  and  of  course 
they  did  not  vote  for  slave-State  candidates.  We  soon  shall  know 
how  many  delegates  they  elected,  how  many  candidates  they  had 
pledged  to  a  free  State,  and  how  many  votes  were  cast  for  them. 

AUow  me  to  barely  whisper  ray  suspicion  that  there  were  no  such 
things  in  Kansas  as  "free-State  Democrats'' — that  they  were  alto- 
gether mythical,  good  only  to  figure  in  newspapers  and  speeches  in 
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the  free  States.     If  there  should  prove  to  be  one  real  living 
State  Demoi^rat  in  Katiaafi,  I  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  to  eaten 
him,  and  stuff  and  preserve  his  skin  as  an  interesting  specimen  of 
that  Boon-to-be-extinct  variety  of  the  genua  Democrat. 

And  now  aa  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  That  decision  declares 
two  propositions — first,  that  a  uegro  cannot  sue  iu  the  United  States 
courts;  and  secondly,  that  Congress  cannot  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  It  was  made  by  a  divided  court — dividing  differently 
on  the  different  points.  Judge  Douglas  does  not  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  decision,  and  in  that  respect  I  shall  follow  his  example,  be- 
lieving I  could  no  more  improve  on  McLean  and  Curtis  tlian  he 
could  on  Taney. 

He  denounces  all  who  question  the  correctness  of  that  decision, 
as  offering  violent  resistance  to  it.  But  who  resists  itt  Who  ha-s, 
in  spite  of  the  decisiou,  declared  Dred  Scott  free,  and  resisted  the 
authority  of  his  mast«r  over  him  T 

Judicial  decisions  have  two  uses — first,  to  absolutely  determine 
the  case  decided;  and  secondly,  to  indicate  to  the  public  how  other 
similar  cases  will  be  decided  when  they  arise.  For  the  latter  use, 
they  are  called  "  precedents"  and  "  authorities." 

We  believe  as  much  as  Judge  Douglas  (perhaps  more)  iu  obedi- 
ence to,  and  respect  for,  the  judicial  department  of  government. 
We  think  its  decisions  on  constitutional  questions,  when  fully  aetr 
tied,  should  control  not  only  the  particular  cases  decided,  but  the 
general  policy  of  the  country,  subject  to  be  disturbed  only  by 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  provided  in  that  instmment  it- 
self. More  than  this  would  be  revolution.  But  we  think  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  is  erroneous.  We  know  the  court  that  made  it  has 
often  overruled  its  own  decisions,  and  we  shall  do  what  we  can  to 
have  it  to  overrule  this.    We  offer  no  resistance  to  it. 

Judicial  decisions  are  of  greater  or  less  authority  as  precedents 
according  to  circumstances.  That  this  should  be  so  accords  both 
with  common  sense  and  the  customEiry  understanding  of  the  legal 
profession. 

If  this  important  decision  had  been  made  by  the  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  judges,  and  without  any  apparent  partizan  bias,  and 
in  accordance  with  legal  public  expectation  and  with  the  steady 
practice  of  the  departments  throughout  our  history,  and  had  been 
m  no  part  based  on  assumed  historical  facts  which  are  not  really 
true ;  or,  if  wanting  in  some  of  these,  it  had  been  before  the  court 
more  than  once,  and  had  there  been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  through 
a  course  of  years,  it  then  might  be,  perhaps  would  be,  factions,  nay, 
even  revolutionary,  not  to  acquiesce  in  it  as  a  precedent. 

But  when,  as  is  true,  we  find  it  wanting  in  sill  these  claims  to  the 
public  confldence,it  is  not  resistance,  it  is  not  factious,  it  is  not  even 
disrespectful,  to  treat  it  as  not  having  yet  quite  established  a  settled 
doctrine  for  the  country.  But  Judge  Douglas  considers  this  view 
awfuL     Hear  him: 

The  coarts  are  the  tribanab  preaoribed  by  ihe  Constitution  and  created 
by  the  authority  of  the  people  to  determine,  expound,  and  enforce  the  law. 
Henoe,  whoever  resista  the  final  deoinon  of  the  highoat  judicial  tribunal 
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aims  a  deadly  blow  at  our  whole  republican  system  of  eovernment — a 
blow  which,  if  succes^ul,  would  ^lace  all  our  rights  and  liberties  at  the 
mercy  of  passion,  anarchy,  and  violence.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  if  re- 
sistance to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a 
matter  like  the  points  decided  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  clearly  within  their 
jurisdiction  as  defined  by  the  Constitution,  shaU  be  forced  upon  the  country 
as  a  political  issue,  it  wul  become  a  distinct  and  naked  issue  between  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Constitution — the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws. 

Why,  this  same  Supreme  Court  once  decided  a  national  bank  to  be 
constdtntional;  but  General  Jackson,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  (Usregarded  the  decision,  and  vetoed  a  bill  for  a  recharter, 
partly  on  constitutional  ground  declaring  that  each  public  function- 
ary must  support  the  Constitution,  ^'  as  he  understands  it."  But  hear 
the  general's  own  words.  Here  they  are,  taken  from  his  veto  message : 

It  is  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  that  its  constitutionality, 
in  all  its  features,  ought  to  be  considered  as  semed  by  precedent,  and  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  To  this  conclusion  1  cannot  assent. 
Mere  precedent  is  a  dangerous  source  of  authority,  and  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  deciding  questions  of  constitutional  power,  except  where  the 
acquiescence  of  the  people  and  the  States  can  be  considered  as  well  settled. 
So  far  from  this  bemg  the  case  on  this  subject,  an  argument  a^rainst  the 
bank  miffht  be  based  on  precedent.  One  Congress,  in  1791,  decided  in  fa^ 
vor  of  a  Dank ;  another,  m  1811,  decided  against  it.  One  Congress,  in  1815, 
decided  against  a  bank ;  another,  in  1816,  decided  in  its  favor.  Prior  to 
the  present  Congress,  therefore,  the  precedents  drawn  from  that  source 
were  equal.  If  we  resort  to  the  States,  the  expressions  of  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  opinions  against  tne  bank  have  been  probably  to 
those  in  its  favor  as  four  to  one.  There  is  nothing  in  precedent,  therefore, 
which,  if  its  authority  were  admitted,  ought  to  weigh  in  favor  of  the  act 
before  me. 

I  drop  the  quotations  merelv  to  remark  that  all  there  ever  was  in 
the  way  of  precedent  up  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  on  the  points 
therein  decided,  had  been  against  that  decision.  But  hear  General 
Jackson  further: 

If  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  covered  the  whole  ground  of  this 
act,  it  ought  not  to  control  the  coordinate  authorities  of  this  government. 
The  Congress^  the  executive,  and  the  court  must,  each  for  itself,  be  guided 
by  its  own  opmion  of  the  Constitution.  Each  public  officer  who  takes  an 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  swears  that  he  will  support  it  as  he  under- 
stands it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  by  others. 

Again  and  again  have  I  heard  Judge  Douglas  denounce  that  bank 
decision  and  applaud  General  Jackson  for  disregarding  it.  It  would 
be  interesting  for  him  to  look  over  his  recent  speech,  and  see  how 
exactly  his  fierce  philippics  against  us  for  resisting  Supreme  Court 
decisions  fall  upon  his  own  head.  It  will  call  to  mind  a  long 
and  fierce  political  war  in  this  country,  upon  an  issue  which,  in  his 
own  language,  and,  of  course,  in  his  own  changeless  estimation,  was 
**  a  distinct  issue  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  Consti- 
tution," and  in  which  war  he  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Constitution. 
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I  have  said,  in  substance,  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  in  pai 
bti»«l  on  assumed  historical  facts  which  were  not  really  true,  and  I 
ought  not  to  leave  the  subject  without  giving  some  reasons  for  say- 
injr  tliii»i  1  therefore  give  an  instance  or  two,  which  I  think  fnlly 
fiustaiu  11)6.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the, 
uiBJority  of  the  court,  insiBts  at  great  length  that  negroes  w 
uo  [Hirt  of  the  people  who  made,  or  for  whom  was  made,  tlie  Deela 
tioM  of  Independence,  or  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  contrary,  Judge  Curtis,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  shows* 
that  in  flvo  of  the  then  thirteen  States — to  wit,  New  Hampshire, 
M&NMU^huHotts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina — free 
ut'ifTMOH  were  votcre,  and  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  had  the 
umiip  piirt  in  making  the  Constitution  that  the  white  people  hat" 
III'  nIiiiWH  this  with  so  much  particularity  as  to  leave  no  doubt  ft 
ItH  rnitlu  and  as  u  sort  of  conclusiou  on  that  point,  holds  the  f<4 
lowing  liingimgo: 

'I'ho  ('otiatituticm  was  ordained  and  established  by  tbe  people  of  the 
I'lillDil  MljitxH,  Mir()U|{b  the  action,  in  each  Slate,  of  those  persons  who  were 
t|illiUIt»tl  tiy  Itn  InwM  to  aut  thereon  in  behalf  of  themselvesand  all  other  dti- 
tiiiia  i>r  tliu  HtAli-.  lu  Home  of  the  Slates,  as  we  have  seen,  colored  persona 
Wt-if  iiniohK  tlKiNn  qiuklifled  by  law  to  act  on  the  subject.  These  colored 
iH>m>iiB  wi'H'  tiot  ciuly  iuclnded  in  the  body  of  "  the  people  of  the  United 
ni«Uw"  by  whom  tlie  Conatitiition  was  ordamed  and  established :  but  in  at 
ItiMt  Hvu  of  the  HtatuH  tliey  had  the  power  to  act,  and  doubtless  did  act,  b]^ 
ijtvlr  ■uttmirnn,  upon  the  question  of  its  adoptioi 

AtfKliii  Cliiff  JtiBtico  Taney  says: 

U  l>  ilifflmill  tit  tliia  day  to  reahze  the  state  of  public  opinion,  in  relation 
til  lltui  iiiifiirluiiiite  race,  which  prevailed  in  the  oivilized  and  enlightened 

Kiti'tioiiB  iif  lhi>  world  bt  the  lime  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
tivu  th<>  I'oiiBtltutjon  of  the  United  States  was  framed  and  adopted. 

A  lilt  Hgutii,  iiTt^or  quoting  from  the  Declaration,  he  says : 


'IW  tftiiiufHl  wiirdH  above  quoted  w 
wuu  fmiiil.V,  and  If  Uioy  were  used  b 
WOidil  W  Ml  tiiidi'nituCMl, 


dd  seem  to  include  the  whole  ioR 
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111  timaii  thn  Chief  Justice  does  not  directly  assert,  but  plainly  as- 

>  ^K'l.  that  the  public  estimate  of  the  black  man  is  more 

.  diaii  it.  was  in  the  days  of  tbe  Revolution.    This  as- 

minluke.    In  some  trifling  particulars  the  condition  of 

)"  I'll  ameliorated;  but  as  a  whole,  in  this  country, the 

(1  Iheu  and  now  is  decidedly  the  other  way;  and  their 

1 1 IV  baa  never  appeared  so  hopeless  as  in  the  last  three 

lu  two  of  the  five  States — New  Jersey  and  North 

if  tlieii  gave  the  free  ne^-o  the  right  of  voting,  tht 

lnvii  taken  away,  and  in  a  third — New  York — if 

h  abridged;  while  it  has  not  been  extended,  so  far  Rj 

I. j^le  additional  State,  though  the  number  of  tbe  StaUf 

<ui'  i»< '^>    <»»u  doubled,     lu  those  day8,as  I  understand,  master 

wni^i,  lit  iUMv  own  |>leaeure,  emancipate  Iheir  slaves ;  but  since  th^l 
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such  legal  restraints  have  been  made  npon  emancipation  as  to 
amount  almost  to  prohibition.  In  those  days  legislatures  held  the 
unquestioned  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  their  respective  States,  but 
now  it  is  becoming  quite  fashionable  for  State  constitutions  to  with- 
hold that  power  &om  the  legislatures.  In  those  days,  by  common 
consent,  the  spread  of  the  bl^sk  man^s  bondage  to  the  new  countries 
was  prohibited,  but  now  Congress  decides  that  it  will  not  continue 
the  prohibition,  and  the  Supreme  Court  decides  that  it  could  not  if 
it  would.  In  tnose  days  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  held 
sacred  by  all,  and  thought  to  include  all;  but  now,  to  aid  in  making 
the  bonaage  of  the  negro  universal  and  eternal,  it  is  assailed  and 
sneered  at  and  construed,  and  hawked  at  and  torn,  till,  if  its  framers 
could  rise  from  their  graves,  they  could  not  at  all  recognize  it.  All 
the  powers  of  earth  seem  rapidlv  combining  against  him.  Mammon 
is  after  him,  ambition  follows,  philosophy  follows,  and  the  theology 
of  the  day  is  fast  joining  the  cry.  They  have  him  in  his  prison- 
house  ;  they  have  searched  his  person,  and  left  no  prying  instrument 
with  him.  One  after  another  they  have  closed  the  heavy  iron  doors 
upon  him ;  and  now  they  have  him,  as  it  were,  bolted  in  with  a 
lock  of  a  nundred  keys,  which  can  never  be  unlocked  without  the 
concurrence  of  every  key — the  keys  in  the  hands  of  a  hundred  differ- 
ent men,  and  they  scattered  to  a  hundred  different  and  distant 
places;  and  they  stand  musing  as  to  what  invention,  in  all  the  do- 
minions of  mind  and  matter,  can  be  produced  to  make  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  escape  more  complete  than  it  is. 

It  is  grossly  incorrect  to  say  or  assume  that  the  public  estimate 
of  the  negro  is  more  favorable  now  than  it  was  at  the  origin  of  the 
government. 

Three  years  and  a  half  ago.  Judge  Douglas  brought  forward  his 
famous  Nebraska  bill.  The  country  was  at  once  in  a  blaze.  He 
scorned  all  opposition,  and  carried  it  through  Congress.  Since  then 
he  has  seen  himself  superseded  in  a  presidential  nomination  by  one 
indorsing  the  general  doctrine  of  his  measure,  but  at  the  same  time 
standing  clear  of  the  odium  of  its  untimely  agitation  and  its  gross 
breach  of  national  faith;  and  he  has  seen  that  successful  rival  con- 
stitutionally elected,  not  by  the  strength  of  friends,  but  by  the  divis- 
ion of  adversaries,  being  in  a  popular  minority  of  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  votes.  He  has  seen  his  chief  aids  m  his  own  State,  Shields 
and  Richardson,  politically  speaking,  successively  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed  for  an  offense  not  their  own,  but  his.  And  now  he 
sees  his  own  case  standing  next  on  the  docket  for  trial. 

There  is  a  natural  disgust  in  the  minds  of  nearly  ei\  white  people 
at  the  idea  of  an  indiscriminate  amalgamation  of  the  white  and  black 
races;  and  Judffe  Douglas  evidently  is  basing  his  chief  hope  upon 
the  chances  of  nis  being  able  to  appropriate  tne  benefit  of  this  dis- 
gust to  himself.  If  he  can,  by  much  drumming  and  repeating,  fasten 
the  odium  of  that  idea  upon  his  adversaries,  he  thinks  he  can  struggle 
through  the  storm.  He  therefore  clings  to  this  hope,  as  a  drowning 
man  to  the  last  plank.  He  makes  an  occasion  for  lugging  it  in  from 
the  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  He  finds  the  Itepublicans 
insisting  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  includes  all  men, 
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black  as  well  as  white,  and  forthwith  he  boldly  denies  that  it  ineludas^ 
negroes  at  all,  and  proceeds  to  argue  gravely  that  all  who  contend  it 
does,  do  so  only  because  they  want  to  vote,  and  eat,  and  sleeji,  and 
marry  with  negroes!  He  will  have  it  that  they  cannot  be  consist^Qt 
else.  Now  I  protest  against  the  counterfeit  logic  which  concludes 
that,  because  I  do  not  want  a  black  woman  for  a  slave  I  must  neces- 
sarily want  her  for  a  wife.  I  need  not  Lave  her  for  either.  I  can  just 
leave  her  alone.  In  some  respects  she  certainly  is  not  my  equal ;  but 
in  her  natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  she  earns  with  her  own  hands 
without  asking  leave  of  any  one  else,  she  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal 
of  all  others. 

Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  admits 
that  the  language  of  the  Declaration  is  broad  enough  to  include  the 
whole  human  family,  but  he  and  Judge  Douglas  argue  that  the  au- 
thors of  that  instrument  did  not  intend  to  include  negroeSj  by  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  at  once  actually  place  them  on  an  equably  with 
the  whites.  Now  this  grave  argument  comes  to  just  uotniug  at  all, 
by  the  other  fact  that  they  did  not  at  once,  or  ever  afterward,  actu- 
ally place  all  white  people  on  an  equahty  with  one  another.  And 
this  18  the  staple  argument  of  both  tne  chief  justice  and  the  senator 
for  doing  this  obvious  violence  to  the  plain,  unmistakable  language 
of  the  Declaration. 

I  think  the  authors  of  that  notable  instrument  intended  to  include 
all  men,  but  they  did  not  intend  to  declare  all  men  equal  (»  all  re- 
spects. They  did  not  mean  to  say  all  were  equal  in  color,  size,  intel- 
lect, moral  developments,  or  social  capacify.  They  defined  with 
tolerable  distinctness  in  what  respects  they  did  consider  all  men 
created  equal — equal  with  "  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  This  they  said,  and 
this  they  meant.  They  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  obvious  untruth 
that  all  were  then  actually  enjoying  that  equality,  nor  yet  that  they 
were  about  to  confer  it  immediately  upon  them.  In  fact,  they  had 
no  power  to  confer  such  a  boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare  the 
right,  so  that  enforcement  of  it  might  follow  as  fast  as  circumstances 
should  permit. 

They  meaut  to  set  up  a  standard  maxim  for  free  society,  which 
should  be  familiar  to  all,  and  revered  by  all;  constantlv  looked  to, 
constantly  labored  for,  and  even  though  never  perfectly  attained, 
constantly  approximated,  and  thereby  constantly  spreading  and 
deepening  its  influence  and  augmenting  the  happiness  and  value  of 
life  to  all  people  of  all  colors  everywhere.  The  assertion  that  "  all 
men  are  created  equal"  was  of  no  practical  use  in  effecting  our  sepa- 
ration from  Great  Britain ;  and  it  was  placed  in  the  Declaration  not 
for  that,  but  for  future  use.  Its  authors  meant  it  to  be — as,  thank 
God,  it  is  now  proving  itself — a  stumbling-block  to  all  those  who 
in  arter  times  might  seek  to  turn  a  free  people  back  into  the  hateful 
paths  of  despotism.  They  knew  the  proneness  of  prosperity  to  breed 
tyrants,  and  they  meant  when  snch  should  reappear  in  this  fair  land 
and  commence  their  vocation,  they  should  find  left  for  them  at  least 
one  hard  nut  to  crac^ 

I  have  now  briefly  expressed  my  ^iew  of  the  meaning  and  objec 
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of  that  put  of  tbe  I>eeliirtttioii  of  Isdependence  whieh  declares  that 
^'all  mai  are  ereaSied  eqnal^ 

Now  kt  US  hear  Judge  Donclas^s  view  of  the  same  sabjeel,  as  I 
find  it  in  tlie  printed  r^K>rt  of  nis  late  speeeh.    Htf«  it  is : 

Ko  man  eaa  Tindkalie  the  dmzaetier,  modres^  and  eondnet  of  tiie  signers 
of  the  Dedazatkni  of  Independenee,  ezeept  upon  the  hypothesis  that  they 
lefeiied  to  the  white  imoe  akxne,  and  not  to  the  African,  when  they  de> 
dared  aH  men  to  have  been  created  eqfoal;  that  they  were  speaking  ci 
ftrinsh  snb jeds  on  this  eontinezit  being  eqnal  to  British  subjects  bom  and 
residing  in  Great  Britain;  that  they  weie  entitled  to  the  same  inalienable 
ri^ts,  and  amonff  them  were  enumerated  fife,  liberty,  and  the  pnrsait  of 
hwpineBs.  The  Dedaradan  wms  adopted  for  tne  pnrpoee  of  justifying^  the 
eoloniste  in  the  ^%s  of  the  ciTiHzed  irorid  in  wiuxdiawin^  their  alle- 
giance from  the  British  crown,  and  disserving  their  connection  with  the 
mother  country. 

• 

Mv  good  friends^  iiead  that  carefolly  over  some  leisure  honr,  and 
ponder  well  upon  it;  see  what  a  mere  wreck — mangled  roitai — it 
makes  of  onr  once  elorions  Declaration. 

^They  were  speaking  of  British  subjects  on  this  continent  being 
equal  to  British  subjects  bom  and  residing  in  Oreat  Britain ! "  Why, 
according  to  this,  not  only  negroes  but  white  people  outside  of  Great 
Britain  and  America  were  not  spoken  of  in  that  instrument.  The 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch,  along  with  white  Americans,wereinduded, 
to  be  sure,  but  tbe  French,  Germans,  and  other  white  people  of  the 
world  are  all  gone  to  pot  along  with  the  iudgei's  inferior  races ! 

I  had  thou^t  the  Declaration  promised  something  better  than  the 
condition  of  British  subjects;  but  no,  it  only  meant  that  we  should 
be  equal  to  them  in  their  own  oppressed  and  uneoual  condition*  Ac- 
cording to  that,  it  g&ve  no  promise  that,  having  Kicked  off  the  king 
and  lords  of  Great  Britain,  we  should  not  at  once  be  saddled  with  a 
kin^  and  lords  of  our  own. 

I  nad  thought  the  Declaration  contemplated  the  progressive  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  all  men  everywhere ;  but  no,  it  merely 
**  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  colonists  in  the 
eves  of  the  civilized  world  in  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  the 
firitish  crown,  and  dissolving  their  connection  ^th  the  mother 
countrjt''  Why,  that  object  having  been  effected  someeiffhtv  years 
ago,  the  Declaration  is  of  no  practi^  use  now — mere  rubbish — old 
wadding  left  to  rot  on  the  battle-field  after  the  victory  is  won. 

I  understand  you  are  preparing  to  celebrate  the  "Fourth,"  to- 
morrow week.  What  fort  The  doings  of  that  day  had  no  reference 
to  the  present ;  and  quite  half  of  you  are  not  even  descendants  of 
those  wno  were  referred  to  at  that  day.  But  I  suppose  you  will  cele- 
brate, and  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  read  the  Declaration.  Suppose, 
after  you  read  it  once  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  you  read  it  once 
more  with  Judge  Douglas's  version.  It  will  then  run  thus:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  British  subjects  who  were 
on  this  continent  eighty-one  years  ago,  were  created  equal  to  all  Brit- 
ish subjects  bom  and  then  residing  in  Great  Britain." 

And  now  I  appeal  to  all — to  Democrats  as  well  as  others — are  you 
really  willing  that  the  Declaration  shall  thus  be  frittered  away  7 — 
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thus  left  no  more,  at  raoet,  than  an  interesting  memorial  of  the' 
dead  past! — thus  shorn  of  its  vitality  and  practical  value,  and  left 
without  the  germ  or  even  the  Buggestion  of  the  individual  rights  of 
man  in  iti 

But  Judge  Douglas  is  espectially  horrified  at  the  thought  of  the 
mixing  of  blot)d  by  the  white  and  black  races.  Agreed  for  once— J 
a  thousand  times  agreed-  There  are  white  men  enough  to  martyi 
all  the  white  women,  and  black  men  enough  to  marry  all  the  blacs' 
■women ;  and  so  let  thera  be  married.  On  this  point  we  fully  agree 
with  the  judge,  and  when  he  shall  show  that  his  policy  is  better 
adapted  to  prevent  amalgamation  than  ours,  we  shall  drop  ours  and 
adopt  his.  Let  us  see.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  United  States 
405,751  mulattos.  Very  few  of  these  are  the  offspring  of  whites  and 
free  blacks;  nearly  all  have  sprung  from  black  slaves  and  whitd 
masters.  A  separation  of  the  races  is  the  only  perfect  preventive  of 
amalgamation ;  but  as  an  immediate  separation  is  impossible,  the 
nextoest  thing  is  to  keep  them  apart  where  they  are  not  already  to- 
gether. If  white  and  black  people  never  get  together  in  Kansas,  they 
will  never  mix  blood  in  Kansas.  That  is  at  least  one  self-evident 
truth.  A  few  free  colored  persons  raav  get  into  the  free  States,  in 
any  event ;  but  their  number  is  too  insignificant  to  amount  to  much 
in  the  way  of  mixing  blood.  In  1850  there  were  in  the  free  States 
56,649  mulattos;  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  not  bom  there — 
they  came  from  the  slave  States,  ready  made  up.  In  the  same  year 
the  slave  States  had  348,674  mulattos,  all  of  home  production.  The 
proportion  of  free  mulattos  to  free  blacks — the  only  colored  classes 
in  the  free  States — is  much  greater  in  the  slave  than  in  the  free 
States.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  among  the  free  States  those 
■which  make  the  colored  man  the  nearest  equal  to  the  white  have 
proportionably  the  fewest  mulattos,  the  least  of  amalgamation.  In 
New  Hampshire,  the  State  which  goes  farthest  toward  equality  be- 
tween the  races,  there  are  just  184  mulattos,  while  there  are  in  Vir- 
ginia— how  many  do  you  tuinkt — 79,775,  being  23,126  more  than  ia 
all  the  free  States  together. 

These  statistics  show  that  slavery  is  the  greatest  source  of  amal- 
gamation, and  next  to  it,  not  the  elevation,  but  the  degradation  of  the 
&ee  blacks.  Yet  Judge  Douglas  dreads  the  slightest  restiuinte  on 
the  spread  of  slavery,  and  the  slightest  human  recognition  of  the 
negro,  as  tending  horribly  to  amalgamation. 

The  very  Dred  Scott  case  affords  a  strong  test  as  to  which  party 
most  favors  amalgamation,  the  Republicans  or  tht^  dear  Union-sav- 
ing Democracy.  Dred  Scott,  his  wife,  and  two  daughters  were  all 
involved  in  the  suit.  We  desired  the  court  to  have  held  that  thev  were 
citizens  so  far  at  least  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  hearing  as  to  wnether 
they  were  free  or  not:  and  then,  also,  that  they  were  in  fact  and  in 
law  really  free.  Could  we  have  had  our  way,  the  chances  of  these 
black  girls  ever  mixing  their  blood  with  that  of  white  people  would 
have  been  diminished  at  least  to  the  extent  that  it  could  not  have 
been  without  their  consent  Bnt  Judge  Douglas  is  delighted  to  have 
them  decided  to  be  slaves,  and  not  human  enough  to  have  a  hearing, 
even  if  they  were  free,  and  thus  left  subject  to  the  forced  eoucubiuoge 
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of  their  masters,  and  liable  to  become  the  mothers  of  mulattos  in 
spite  of  themselves:  the  very  state  of  case  that  produces  nine  tenths 
of  all  the  mulattos — all  the  mixing  of  blood  in  the  nation. 

Of  course,  I  state  this  case  as  an  illustration  only,  not  meaning  to 
say  or  intimate  that  the  master  of  Dred  Scott  and  nis  family,  or  any 
more  than  a  percentage  of  masters  generally,  are  inclined  to  exer- 
cise this  particular  power  which  they  hold  over  their  female  slaves. 

I  have  said  that  the  separation  of  the  races  is  the  only  perfect 
preventive  of  amalgamation.  I  have  no  right  to  say  all  the  mem- 
oers  of  the  Republican  parhr  are  in  favor  or  this,  nor  to  say  that  as 
a  party  they  are  in  favor  of  it.  There  is  nothing  in  their  platform 
directly  on  the  subject.  But  I  can  say  a  very  large  proportion  of 
its  members  are  for  it,  and  that  the  cnief  plank  in  their  platform 
— opposition  to  the  spread  of  slavery — is  most  favorable  to  that 
separation. 

Such  separation,  if  ever  effected  at  all,  must  be  effected  by  colon- 
ization; and  no  political  party ,  as  such,  is  now  doing  anything 
directly  for  colonization.  Farty  operations  at  present  omy  favor  or 
retard  colonization  incidentally.  The  enterprise  is  a  difficult  one; 
but  "  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  and  what  colonization 
needs  most  is  a  heartjr  will.  Will  springs  from  the  two  elements  of 
moral  sense  and  self-interest.  Let  us  be  brought  to  believe  it  is 
morally  right,  and  at  the  same  time  favorable  to,  or  at  least  not 
against,  our  interest  to  transfer  the  African  to  his  native  dime,  and 
we  shall  find  a  way  to  do  it,  however  great  the  task  may  be.  The 
children  of  Israel,  to  such  numbers  as  to  include  four  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  went  out  of  Egyptian  bondage  in  a  body. 

How  differently  the  respective  courses  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican  parties  IncidentaJly  bear  on  the  question  of  forming  a  wiU 
—  a  public  sentiment — for  colonization,  is  easy  to  see.  The  Repub- 
licans inculcate,  with  whatever  of  ability  they  can,  that  the  negro  is 
a  man,  that  his  bondage  is  cruelly  wrong,  and  that  the  field  of  his 
oppression  ought  not  to  be  enlarged.  The  Democrats  deny  his 
manhood ;  deny,  or  dwarf  to  insignificance,  the  wrong  of  his  bon- 
dage ;  so  far  as  possible,  crush  all  sympathy  for  him,  and  cultivate 
and  excite  hatred  and  disgust  against  him ;  compliment  themselves 
as  Union-savers  for  doing  so ;  and  call  the  indefinite  outspreading 
of  his  bondage  "  a  sacred  right  of  self-government." 

The  plainest  print  cannot  be  read  through  a  gold  eagle ;  and  it 
will  be  ever  hara  to  find  many  men  who  will  send  a  slave  to  Liberia, 
and  pay  his  passage,  while  tney  can  send  him  to  a  new  country — 
Kansas,  for  instance  —  and  sell  nim  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars j  and 
the  rise. 

April  26, 1858. — Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Urbana,  Illinois,  April  26, 1858. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  rather  a  poor  correspondent,  but  I  think  per- 
haps I  ought  to  write  you  a  letter  just  now.  I  am  here  at  this  time, 
but  I  was  at  home  during  the  sitting  of  the  two  Democratic  conven- 
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May  10, 1858. — Lettbb  to  E.  B.  Washbubnb. 

SPBiNGFiEiiD,  Illinois,  May  10, 1858. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washbubne. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  have  jnst  reached  home  from  the  dronit^  and 
found  your  letter  of  the  2d,  for  which  I  thank  yoiu  My  other 
letter  to  you  was  meant  for  nothing  but  to  hedge  against  bad  feel- 
ing being  gotten  up  between  those  who  ought  to  be  friends,  out  of 
the  incident  mentioned  in  that  letter.  I  sent  you  an  extract  from 
the  Chicago  letter  in  order  to  let  you  see  that  the  writer  did  not  pro- 
fess to  know  anything  himself;  and  I  now  add  that  his  informant 
told  me  that  he  did  tell  him  exactly  what  he  wrote  me — at  least 
I  distinctly  so  understood  him.  The  informant  is  an  exceedingly 
clever  fellow ;  and  I  think  he,  having  had  a  hasty  glance  at  ^our 
letter  to  Charley  Wilson,  misconstrued  it,  and  consequently  misre- 
ported  it  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  me.  I  must  repeat  that  I 
think  the  thing  did  not  originate  in  malice  to  you,  or  to  any  one, 
and  that  the  best  way  all  round  is  to  now  forget  it  entirely.  Will 
you  not  adjourn  in  time  to  be  here  at  our  State  convention  m  Junet 

Your  friend  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 

May  15, 1858. — Lettbb  to  E.  B.  Washbubne. 

Spbingfield,  May  15, 1858. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washbubnb. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  6th,  accompanied  by  yours  of  April 
12th  to  C.  L.  Wilson,  was  received  day  oefore  yesterday.  There 
certainly  is  nothing  in  the  letter  to  Wilson  which  I  in  particular,  or 
Republicans  in  general,  could  complain  of.  Of  that  I  was  quite  sat- 
isfied before  I  saw  the  letter.  I  believe  there  has  been  no  malicious 
intent  to  misrepresent  you ;  I  hope  there  is  no  longer  any  misunder- 
standing, and  tnat  the  matter  may  drop. 

Eight  or  ten  days  ago  I  wrote  Kellogg  from  Beardstown.  Get 
him  to  show  you  the  letter.  It  gave  my  view  of  the  field  as  it  ap- 
peared then.  Nothing  has  occurred  since,  except  that  it  grows  more 
and  more  quiet  since  the  passage  of  the  English  contrivance. 

The  "  State  Register '^  here  is  evidently  laboring  to  bring  its  old 
friends  into  what  the  doctors  call  the  '' comatose  state,^ — tnat  is,  a 
sort  of  drowsy,  dreamy  condition,  in  which  they  may  not  perceive  or 
remember  that  there  has  ever  been,  or  is,  any  difference  between 
Douglas  and  the  President.  This  could  be  done  if  the  Buchanan 
men  would  allow  it — which,  however,  the  latter  seem  determined 
not  to  do. 

I  think  our  prospects  graduaUy  and  steadily  grow  better  Jbhough 
we  are  not  yet  clear  out  of  the  woods  by  a  great  deal  There  is 
still  some  effort  to  make  trouble  out  of  "Americanism.'^  If  that 
were  out  of  the  way,  for  all  the  rest,  I  believe  we  should  be  "  out  of 
the  woods."    Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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May  27, 1858. — Letter  to  E.  B.  Washbuene. 

Springfield,  May  27, 1858. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washbuhne. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  reqnesting  me  to  return  you  the  now  some- 
what noted  "  Charley  Wilson  letter,"  is  received,  and  I  herewith 
retUTB  that  letter.  Political  matters  iust  now  bear  a  verj'  mixed 
and  incongruous  aspect.  For  several  days  tbe  signs  have  l>eeu  that 
Douglas  and  the  President  have  probably  buried  the  hatchet, — 
Douglas's  friends  at  Washington  going  over  to  the  President's  side, 
and  his  friends  here  and  South  of  liere  talking  as  if  there  never  had 
been  any  serious  difBculty,  while  the  President  himself  does  nothing 
for  his  own  peculiar  friends  heri'.  But  this  morning  my  partner, 
Mr.  Hemdon,  receives  a  letter  from  Mr.  Medill  of  the  "  Chicago 
Tribune,"  showing  the  writer  to  be  in  ^eat  alarm  at  the  prospect 
North  of  RepnbRcans  going  over  to  Douglas,  on  the  idea  that 
Douglas  is  going  to  assume  steep  Free-soil  ground,  and  furiously 
assaU  tbe  administration  on  the  stump  wheu  he  comes  home.  There 
certainly  is  a  double  game  being  played  somehow.  Possibly — even 
probably — Douglas  is  temporarily  deceiving  the  President  iu  order 
to  crush  out  the  8th  of  June  convention  here.  Unless  he  plays  bis 
double  game  more  successfully  than  we  have  often  seen  done,  he 
cannot  carry  many  Republicans  North,  without  at  the  same  time 
losing  a  larger  number  of  his  old  friends  South.  Let  this  be  con- 
fidential.    Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Ldjcoiji. 


June  1, 1858. — Letter  to  Chahles  L.Wilson. 

Springfield,  June  1,  185 
Chahles  L.  Wilson,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Tours  of  yesterday,  with  the  inclosed  newspaper 
slip,  is  received.  I  have  never  said  or  thought  more,  as  to  the  incli- 
nation of  some  of  our  Eastern  Republican  friends  to  favor  Douglas, 
than  I  expressed  iu  your  hearing  on  the  evening  of  the  2l8t  or 
April,  at  the  Stat«  library  in  this  place.  I  have  believed  —  I  do 
believe  now  —  that  Greeley,  for  instance,  would  be  rather  pleased  to 
see  Douglas  reelected  over  me  or  any  other  Republican  ;  and  yet  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  so  because  of  any  secret  arrangement  with  Doug- 
las, It  is  because  he  thinks  Douglas's  superior  position,  reputation, 
experieoce,  ability,  if  you  please,  would  more  tuan  compensate  for 
bis  lack  of  a  pure  Republican  position,  and  therefore  his  reelection 
do  the  generm  cause  of  Republicanism  more  good  than  would  the 
election  of  anv  one  of  our  better  undistinguished  pure  Republicans. 
I  do  not  know  how  you  estimate  Greeley,  but  I  consider  him  incapable 
of  corruption  or  falsehood.  He  denies  that  he  directly  is  taking  part 
in  favor  of  Douglas,  and  I  believe  him.  Still  his  feehng  constantly 
manifests  itself  in  his  paper,  which,  being  so  extensivelv  read  in 
Blinois,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  drag  upon  us.     I  have  also 
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thought  that  Governor  Seward,  too,  feels  about  as  Greeley  does,  but 
not  being  a  newspaper  editor,  his  feeling  in  this  respect  is  not  much 
manifested.  I  have  no  idea  that  he  is,  by  conversation  or  by  letter, 
urging  Illinois  Republicans  to  vote  for  Douglas. 

As  to  myself,  let  me  pledge  you  my  word  that  neither  I,  nor  any 
friend  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  setting  stake  against  Governor 
Seward.  No  combination  has  been  made  with  me,  or  proposed  to 
me,  in  relation  to  i^e  next  presidential  candidate.  The  same  thing 
is  true  in  regard  to  the  next  governor  of  our  State.  I  am  not 
directly  or  indirectly  committed  to  any  one,  nor  has  any  one  made 
any  advance  to  me  upon  the  subject.  I  have  had  many  free  con- 
versations with  John  Wentworth;  but  he  never  dropped  a  remark 
that  led  me  to  suspect  that  he  wishes  to  be  governor.  Indeed,  it  is 
due  to  truth  to  say  that  while  he  has  uniformly  expressed  himself 
for  me,  he  has  never  hinted  at  any  condition. 

The  signs  are  that  we  shall  have  a  good  convention  on  the  16th 
and  I  think  our  prospects  generally  are  improving  some  every 
day.  I  believe  we  need  nothing  so  much  as  to  get  rid  of  unjust 
suspicions  of  one  another.    Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


June  15,  1858. — Notes  op  Abgument  in  Law  Case. 

Legislation  and  adjudication  must  follow  and  conform  to  the 
progress  of  society.  The  progress  of  society  now  begins  to  produce 
cases  of  the  transfer  for  debts  of  the  entire  property  of  railroad  cor- 
porations ;  and  to  enable  transferees  to  use  and  enjoy  the  trans- 
ferred property,  legislation  and  adjudication  begin  to  be  necessary. 
Shall  this  class  of  legislation  just  nowbe^nning  with  us  be  general 
or  special?  Section  ten  of  our  Constitution  requires  that  it  should 
be  general,  if  possible.  [Bead  the  section.]  Special  legislation  al- 
ways trenches  upon  the  judicial  department,  and  in  so  far  violates 
section  two  of  the  Constitution.    [Kead  it.J 

Just  reasoning — policy — is  in  favor  of  general  le^lation,  else 
the  legislature  will  l^  loaded  down  with  the  investigation  of  smaller 
cases — a  work  which  the  courts  ought  to  perform,  and  can  perform 
much  more  perfectly.  How  can  the  legislature  rightiy  decide  the 
facts  between  P.  and  B.  and  S.  C.  and  Co. 

It  is  said  that  under  a  general  law,  whenever  a  railroad  company 
gets  tired  of  its  debts  it  may  transfer  fraudulentiv  to  get  rid  of 
thera.  So  they  may — so  may  individuals;  and  which,  the  legis- 
lature or  the  courts,  is  best  suited  to  try  the  question  of  fraud  in 
either  case  f 

It  is  said,  if  a  purchaser  have  acquired  legal  rights,  let  him  not  be 
robbed  of  them;  but  if  he  needs  legislation,  let  him  submit  to  just 
terms  to  obtain  it. 

Let  him,  say  we,  have  general  law  in  advance  (yarded  in  every 

Eossible  way  against  fraud),  so  that  when  he  acquires  a  legal  right 
e  will  have  no  occasion  to  wait  for  additional  legislation;  and  if 
he  has  practised  fraud,  let  the  courts  so  decide. 
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Jnne  [15  ?j,  1858. —  Briep  Autobiooraphf. 

The  compiler  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  Congress  "  states  that  while  \ 
preparing  that  work  for  publication,  in  1858,  he  sent  to  Mr,  Lincoln  i 
the  nsnal  request  for  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  received  the  following  I 

reply: 

Bom,  February  12, 1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky. 
Education  defective. 
Profession,  a  lawyer. 

Have  beeu  a  captain  of  volunteers  in  Black  Hawk  war. 
Postmaster  at  a  very  small  ofBce. 
Pour  times  a  member  of  the  lUinob  legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  I 
lower  house  of  Congress.    Yours,  etc., 

A,  Lincoln. 


June  16,  1858. — Speech  delivehed  at  SpRiNGFrELD,  Illinois,  at 
THE  Close  op  the  Repcblican  State  Convention  by  which 
Mb.  LrNCOLN  had  been  najied  as  tseib  Candidate  fob  United  , 
States  Senatob. 

Mr.  President  and  Oenflemen  of  the  ConveHtion :  If  we  oonld  flrsfefl 
know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  betters 
judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  "We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  T 
year  since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object  and  coo- 1 
□dent  promise  of  patting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  I 
operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  bas  not  only  not  ceased,  bat  I 
has  constantly  augmented.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  I 
a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  "A  house  divided! 
I  against  itself  cannot  stand."  I  believe  this  government  cannot  en- 1 
dure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  I 
Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall — but  I  do  1 
expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing,  or  I 
all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  an-est  the  further  1 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  wliere  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  be- 1 
lief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction ;  or  its  advocates  J 
will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  1 
old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South. 

Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition! 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  contemplate  that  now  almost  1 
complete  legal  combination — ^piece  of  machinery,  so  to  speak — 
compounded  of  the  Nebraska  doctrine  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
Let  him  consider  not  only  what  work  the  raiiebinery  is  adapted  to 
do,  and  how  well  adapted ;  but  also  let  him  study  the  history  of  its 
construction,  and  trace,  if  he  can,  or  rather  fail,  if  he  can,  to  trace 
the  evidences  of  design  and  concert  of  action  among  its  chief  archi- 
tects, from  the  beginning. 

The  new  year  of  1854  found  slavery  excluded  from  more  than  half 
the  States  uy  State  constitutions,  and  from  most  of  the  national 
territory  by  congressional  prohibition.   Four  days  later  commenced 
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the  straff^le  which  ended  in  repealing  that  congressional  prohibi- 
tion. This  opened  idl  the  national  territory  to  smvery,  and  was  the 
first  point  gained. 

But,  so  far,  Congress  only  had  acted:  and  an  indorsement  by  the 
people,  real  or  apparent,  was  indispensable  to  save  the  point  already 
gained  and  give  (mance  for  more. 

This  necessity  had  not  been  overlooked,  but  had  been  provided 
f  or^  as  well  as  mi^ht  be.  in  the  notable  argument  of  '^  squatter  sov- 
ereignty," otherwise  called  "  sacred  rieht  of  self-government,''  which 
latter  phrase,  though  expressive  of  tne  only  rightful  basis  of  any 
government,  was  so  pervert^  in  this  attempted  use  of  it  as  to  amount 
to  just  this :  That  if  any  one  man  choose  to  enslave  another,  no 
third  man  shall  be  allowed  to  obiect.  That  argument  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Nebraska  bill  itself,  in  the  language  which  follows : 
"  It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate 
slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom ;  but 
to  leave  the  people  thereof  ^rfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.^  Then  opened  the  roar  of  loose  decla- 
mation in  favor  of  "squatter  soverei^ty''  and  "sacred  right  of 
self-government.'^  "  But,"  said  opposition  members,  "  let  us  amend 
the  bill  so  as  to  expressly  declare  that  the  people  of  the  Territory 
mav  exclude  davery."  "  Not  we,"  said  the  friends  of  the  measure ; 
ana  down  thev  voted  the  amendment. 

While  the  Nebraska  biU  was  passing  through  Congress,  a  law 
case  involving  the  question  of  a  negro's  freedom,  by  reason  of  his 
owner  having  voluntarily  taken  him  first  into  a  free  State  and  then 
into  a  Territory  covered  by  the  congressional  prohibition,  and  held 
him  as  a  slave  for  a  long  time  in  each,  was  passing  through  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Missouri ;  and  both 
Nebraska  bill  and  lawsuit  were  brought  to  a  decision  in  the  same 
mouth  of  May,  1854.  The  negro's  name  was  Dred  Scott,  which 
name  now  designates  the  decision  finally  made  in  the  case.  Before 
the  then  next  presidential  election,  the  law  case  came  to  and  was 
ar^ed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  decision 
of  it  was  deferred  until  after  the  election.  Still,  before  the  election, 
Senator  Trumbull,  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  requested  the  leading 
advocate  of  the  Nebraska  bill  to  state  his  opinion  whether  the  peo- 
ple of  a  Territory  can  constitutionaJly  exclude  slavery  from  tneir 
limits;  and  the  latter  answered :  "That  is  a  question  for  the  Supreme 
Court." 

The  election  came.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  the  indorse- 
ment, such  as  it  was,  secured.  That  was  the  second  point  gained. 
The  indorsement,  however,  fell  short  of  a  clear  popular  majority  by 
nearly  four  hundred  thousand  votes,  and  so,  perhaps,  was  not  over- 
whelmingly reliable  and  satisfactory.  The  outgoing  Rresident,  in  his 
last  annual  message,  as  impressively  as  possible  echoed  back  upon 
the  people  the  weight  and  authority  of  the  indorsement.  The  Su- 
preme Court  met  again ;  did  not  announce  their  decision,  but  ordered 
a  reargument.  The  presidential  inauguration  came,  and  still  no 
decision  of  the  court ;  but  the  incoming  President  in  nis  inaugural 
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any  slave  State  the  negro  may  be  forced  into  by  the  master.  This 
point  is  made  not  to  be  presfsed  immediately,  but,  if  acquiesced  in 
for  a  while,  and  apparently  indorsed  by  the  people  at  an  election, 
then  to  sustain  the  lo^cal  conclusion  that  what  Dred  Scott's  master 
might  lawfully  do  with  Dred  Scott  in  the  free  State  of  Illinois,  every 
other  master  may  lawfully  do  with  any  other  one  or  one  thousand 
slaves  in  Illinois  or  in  any  other  free  State. 

Auxiliary  to  all  this,  and  working  hand  in  hand  with  it,  the  Ne- 
braska doctrine,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  is  to  educate  and  mold  public 
opinion^  at  least  Northern  public  opinion,  not  to  care  whether 
slavery  is  voted  down  or  voted  up.  This  snows  exactly  where  we 
now  are.  and  partially,  also,  whither  we  are  tending. 

It  will  throw  additional  U^ht  on  the  latter,  to  go  back  and  run 
the  mind  over  the  string  of  mstorical  facts  already  stated.  Several 
things  will  now  appear  less  dark  and  mysterious  than  they  did  when 
they  were  transpirmg.  The  people  were  to  be  left  "  perfectly  free,'' 
"  subject  only  to  the  Constitution.^  What  the  Constitution  had  to  do 
with  it  outsiders  could  not  then  see.  Plainly  enough  now,  it  was  an 
exactly  fitted  niche  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to  afterward  come 
hu  and  declare  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  people  to  be  just  no  free- 
dom at  all.  Why  was  the  amendment  expressly  declaring  the  ri^ht 
of  the  people  voted  down  1  Plainly  enough  now,  the  adoption  of  it 
would  nave  spoiled  the  niche  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Why  was 
the  court  decision  held  up  1  Why  even  a  senator's  individual  opin- 
ion withheld  till  after  the  presidential  election  1  Plainly  enough  now, 
the  speaking  out  then  would  have  damaged  the  "perfectly  free'^ 
argument  upon  which  the  election  was  to  he  carried.  Why  the  out- 
going President's  felicitation  on  the  indorsement?  Why  the  delay 
of  a  rear^mentf  Why  the  incoming  President's  advance  exhor- 
tation in  lavor  of  the  decision  1  These  things  look  like  the  cautious 
Eatting  and  petting  of  a  spirited  horse  preparatory  to  mounting 
im,  wnen  it  is  dre^ed  that  he  may  ^ve  the  rider  a  f alL  And  why 
the  hasty  after-indorsement  of  the  decision  by  the  President  and 
others? 

We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  these  exact  adaptations  are 
the  result  of  preconcert.  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers, 
different  portions  of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places  and  by  different  workmen, — Stephen,  Frank- 
lin, Roger,  and  James,  for  instance, — and  we  see  these  timbers 
joined  together,  and  see  they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or 
a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and  mortises  exactly  fitting,  and  all  the  lengths 
and  proportions  of  the  different  pieces  exactly  adapted  to  their  re- 
spective places,  and  not  a  piece  too  many  or  too  few,  not  omitting 
even  scanolding — or.  if  a  single  piece  be  lacking,  we  see  the  place 
in  the  frame  exactly  ntted  and  prepared  yet  to  bnne  such  piece  in — 
in  such  a  case  we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe  that  Stephen  and 
Franklin  and  Bo^er  and  James  all  understood  one  another  from  the 
be^nning,  and  fill  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or  draft  drawn  up 
beiore  the  first  blow  was  struck. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  by  the  Nebraska  biU,  the  people 
of  a  State  as  well  as  Territory  were  to  be  left  "  perfectly  free,"  "  sub- 
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m  bo  (juite  sure  that  it  would  not  have 
k..  .^r^  fHiof  as  it  had  been  in  the  other  I    The 
■f  declaring  the  power  of  a  State  over 
■   l-Hin.     He  approaches  it  more  than 
>iiil  almost  toe  language  too,  of  the 
14  AA,-»iiim  his  exact  language  is:  "  Except  in 
m  »»  rwtmiued  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
I  irf  tW  StatP  is  supreme  over  the  subject  of 
hiL*«M>o.''    In  what  cases  the  power  of  the 
r  tkt»  Cnitcd  States  Constitution  is  left  an 
'  0  same  question  as  to  the  restraint  on 

,_ WW  loft  open  in  the  Nebraska  act. 

>  nrf^VtufT.  »ud  we  have  another  nice  little  niche, 
.  V   ■}.  Ili-d  with  another  Supreme  Court  de- 
■iiition  of  the  United  States  does  not 
;  \  from  its  limits.    And  this  may  es- 
iv  -..v;nue  of  "care  not  whether  slavery  be 
^■'  ainM  gaiu  upon  the  public  mind  suffl- 
K-h  a  decision  can  be  maintained  when 

fe  sinverj'  now  lacks  of  being  alike  law- 

■ — -\  or  unwelcome,  such   decision  ia 

_    »  he  upon  us,  unless  the  power  of 

f  iludl  be  met  and  overthrown.    We 

mg  that  the  people  of  Missouri  are 

kte  free,  ami  we  shall  awake  to  the 

t  Court  has  made  Illinois  a  slave 

_l  Ihf  power  of  that  dynasty  is  the 

*  wvuld  prevent  that  consummation. 

Uuw  i-MU  we  best  do  itt 

0  ufi  openly  to  their  own  friends,  and 

ur  Oouglas  is  the  aptset  instrument 

k  ubjooL    They  wish  as  to  infer  all 
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from  the  fact  that  he  now  has  a  little  quarrel  with  the  present  head 
of  the  dynasty^  and  that  he  has  regularly  voted  with  us  on  a  single 
point  upon  which  he  and  we  have  never  differed.  They  remind  us 
that  he  is  a  great  man,  and  that  the  largest  of  us  are  very  small 
ones.  Let  this  be  granted.  But ''  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion."  Judse  Doufflas,  if  not  a  dead  lion  for  this  work,  is  at  least 
a  caged  and  toothless  one.  How  can  he  oppose  the  aidvances  of 
slavery  f  He  don't  care  anything  about  it.  His  avowed  mission  is 
impressing  the  '^  public  heart "  to  care  nothing  about  it.  A  leading 
Doufflas  Democratic  newspaper  thinks  Douglas's  superior  talent 
will  be  needed  to  resist  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade.  Does 
Douglas  bdieve  an  effort  to  revive  that  trade  is  approaching!  He 
has  not  said  so.  Does  he  really  think  sot  But  if  it  is,  how  can  he 
resist  itf  For  years  he  has  labored  to  prove  it  a  sacnred  right  of 
white  men  to  take  nej^ro  slaves  into  the  new  Territories.  Can  he 
possibly  show  that  it  is  less  a  sacred  ri^ht  to  buy  them  where  they 
can  be  Douffht  cheapest?  And  unquestionably  they  can  be  bought 
cheaper  in  Africa  thui  in  Virginia.  He  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
reduce  the  whole  question  of  slavery  to  one  of  a  mere  right  of  prop- 
erty :  and  as  such,  how  can  he  oppose  the  foreign  dave-trade.  How 
can  he  refuse  that  trade  in  that  '^ property"  shall  be  ^'perfectly 
free,"  unless  he  does  it  as  a  protection  to  the  home  production  t 
And  as  the  home  producers  will  probably  not  ask  the  protection,  he 
will  be  wholly  witnout  a  ground  of  opposition. 

Senator  Douglas  holds,  we  know,  that  a  man  may  rightfully  be 
wiser  to^y  than  he  was  yesterday — that  he  may  rightfully  change 
when  he  finds  himself  wrong.  But  can  we,  for  that  reason,  run 
ahead,  and  infer  that  he  will  make  any  i>articular  change  of  which 
he,  himself,  has  given  no  intimation  t  Can  we  safely  base  our  action 
upon  any  such  vague  inference  f  Now,  as  ever,  I  wish  not  to  mis- 
represent Judge  Douglas's  position,  question  his  motives,  or  do 
aught  that  can  be  personally  offensive  to  him.  Whenever,  if  ever,  he 
and  we  can  come  together  on  principle  so  that  our  great  cause  may 
have  assistance  from  his  great  ability,  I  hope  to  have  interposed  no 
adventitious  obstacle.  But  clearly,  he  is  not  now  with  us — he  does 
not  pretend  to  be — he  does  not  promise  ever  to  be. 

Our  cause,  then,  must  be  intrusted  to,  and  conducted  by,  its  own 
undoubted  friends — those  whose  hands  are  free,  whose  hearts  are 
in  the  work,  who  do  care  for  the  result.  Two  years  i^o  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  nation  mustered  over  thirteen  hundrea  thousand 
strong.  We  did  this  under  the  single  impulse  of  resistance  to  a 
(common  danger,  with  every  external  circumstance  against  us.  Of 
strange,  discordant,  and  even  hostile  elements,  we  gathered  from 
the  four  winds,  and  formed  and  fought  the  battle  through,  under 
the  constant  hot  fire  of  a  disciplined,  proud,  and  pampered  enemy. 
Did  we  brave  all  then  to  falter  now? — now,  when  that  same  enemy 
is  wavering,  dissevered,  and  belligerent  1  The  result  is  not  doubtfuL 
We  shall  not  fail  —  if  we  stand  firm,  we  shall  not  fail.  Wise  coun- 
sels may  accelerate  or  mistakes  delay  it^  but,  sooner  or  later,  the 
victory  is  sure  to  come. 


-  r . 


~J 


Jf y  intr  .^r .-  Li  Imw  jth  xbp^  3ii*  sxcaucrr  "33  -inw  -hi  j»jii  ftir 
«n7  'am  ifx  -^T.T^MMfTTiy  ±71^  mmxRtL  ttjilac&.    f  jik  ^oKiy  due  sack 

^  r^nTAtt^  v^iiLui  x  iifir^  iT-vIziaie  ^}W  taaa  x  wik  dufn.     I  am 
airii^  ^^iiix -iimjai  ir»tijciDff  aiJW'diaa'ai*^  P!j«fc»  wrrfie 

!ti^,  ^»  a^  >7tii:u:  loii'niidLtsr  jon  ski  3f}w  L:  laj^hin^  or  hoc  I 

A.  LixooLy. 

-/nlj  7,  l^i*. — Lerm  to  J.  J.  Crtits^osn. 

Sparx-^FiELD.  Jiibr  7.  1S5S. 

//^/ir  /fir ;  f  hj^jf  y^in  will  pardon  me  for  the  liberty  in  addrasing 
///»!  fj^///ri  //Tjly  i¥9  limits  an  acqnaintanee,  and  that  acquaintance 
'*4t  \ifu^  f^fwt..  f  am  jii^jdnpted  to  do  so  by  a  story  bein^  whispered 
»>r/#*ir  (i^fHT  t.hat  yorj  are  anzionji  for  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Douglas 
Sit  Sh$%  \'u\U'4\  Htaf/^7M  H«;riat^,  and  also  of  Harris,  of  onr  district,  to  the 
MotiPMt  /rf  ffirfir^fMrritMiv^TH,  and  that  you  are  pledged  to  write  letters 
h»  \\in\  tyfft*t'{  Ut  your  frU:u<lH  h#fre  in  Illinois,  if  requested.  I  do  not 
lftll«<v«*  fh^  Hf^irv,  hilt.  Ntill  it  fpves  me  Home  uneasiness.  If  such 
WM''  vMMf  hM'llriMtiofi,  I  do  not  iMilieve  you  would  so  express  yourself, 
fl  )••  fiMf  )m  f'iMiriM'h'r'  with  you  am  I  have  always  estimated  you. 

Von  liMvii  Hit  witniit^r  frfiftifU  thiiii  hove  in  Illinois,  and  I  assure 
Vfifi  Mini*  ImmIIim     I  liollovo  nitiriy-niue  hundredths — of  them  would 
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be  mortified  exceedingly  bv  anything  of  the  sort  from  you.  When  I 
tell  yon  this,  make  such  allowance  as  you  think  just  for  my  position, 
which,  I  doubt  not,  you  understand.  Nor  am  I  fishing  for  a  letter 
on  the  other  side.  Even  if  such  could  be  had,  my  judgment  is  that 
you  would  better  be  hands  off ! 

Please  drop  me  a  line ;  and  if  your  purposes  are  as  I  hope  they 
are  not  please  let  me  know.  The  confirmation  would  pain  me  much, 
but  I  should  still  continue  your  friend  and  admirer. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.  I  purposely  fold  this  sheet  within  itself  instead  of  an 
envelop. 

July  10, 1858. —  Speech  at  CracAGO,  Illinois. 

My  Fellow-citizens :  On  yesterday  evening,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  reception  given  to  Senator  Douglas,  I  was  furnished  with  a 
seat  very  convenient  for  hearing  him,  and  was  otherwise  very  cour- 
teously treated  by  him  and  his  friends,  and  for  which  I  thank  mm  and 
them.  During  the  course  of  his  remarks  my  name  was  mentioned 
in  such  a  way  as,  I  suppose,  renders  it  at  least  not  improper  that  I 
shoald  make  some  sort  of  reply  to  him.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
follow  him  in  the  precise  order  in  which  he  addressed  the  assembled 
multitude  upon  that  occasion,  though  I  shall  perhaps  do  so  in  the 
main. 

There  was  one  question  to  which  he  asked  the  attention  of  the 
crowd,  which  I  deem  of  somewhat  less  importance  —  at  least  of 
propriety  for  me  to  dwell  upon — than  the  others,  which  he  brought 
in  near  the  close  of  his  speech,  and  which  I  think  it  would  not  be 
entirely  proper  for  me  to  omit  attending  to;  and  yet  if  I  were  not  to 
^ve  some  attention  to  it  now,  I  should  probably  forget  it  alto^ther. 
While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  indulge  in  that  inconvenient  mode  sometimes  adopted  in  public 
speaking,  of  reading  from  documents ;  but  I  shall  depart  from  that 
rule  so  far  as  to  re^  a  little  scrap  from  his  speech,  which  notices 
this  first  topic  of  which  I  shall  speak — that  is,  provided  I  can  find 
it  in  the  paper. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  combination 
that  has  been  made  against  me.  The  Republican  leaders  have  formed  an 
alliance,  an  unholy  and  unnatiu^l  alliance,  with  a  portion  of  unscrupulous 
federal  office-holders.  I  intend  to  fight  that  aUiea  army  wherever  1  meet 
them.  I  know  they  deny  the  alliance,  but  yet  these  men  who  are  trying  to 
divide  the  Democratic  party  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Republican  sena- 
tor in  my  place,  are  just  so  much  the  agents  and  tools  of  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Hence  I  shall  deal  with  uiis  allied  army  just  as  the  Russians 
dealt  with  thp  aUies  at  Sebastopol — that  is,  the  Russians  did  not  stop  to 
inquire,  when  they  fired  a  broadside,  whether  it  hit  an  Englishman,  a 
Frenchman,  or  a  Turk.  Nor  will  I  stop  to  inquire,  nor  shall  I  hesitate, 
whether  my  blows  shall  hit  these  Republican  leaoers  or  their  allies,  who  are 
holding  the  federal  offices  and  yet  acting  in  concert  with  them. 

Well,  now,  gentlemen,  is  not  that  very  alarming  1  Just  to  think 
of  it !  right  at  the  outset  of  his  canvass,  I,  a  poor,  kind,  amiable, 
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intelligeDt  gentlemon — I  am  to  be  slain  in  this  way.  Why,  my  friend 
the  jndge  is  not  only,  as  it  tams  out,  not  a  dead  lion,  nor  even  a 
living  one  —  he  is  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 

But  if  they  will  have  it  —  for  he  says  that  we  deny  it  —  that  thera 
is  any  such  alliaDce,  as  he  says  there  is, —  and  I  don't  propose  bang- 
ing very  much  upon  this  question  of  veracity, —  but  if  he  will  have  it 
that  there  is  such  an  alliance,  that  the  administration  men  and 
we  are  allied,  and  we  stand  in  the  attitude  of  English,  French,  and 
Turk,  he  occupying  the  position  of  the  Russian, —  in  that  case  t  beg 
be  will  indulge  us  while  we  barely  suggest  to  him  that  these  allies 
took  Sebastopol. 

Gentlemen,  only  a  few  more  words  as  to  this  alliance.  For  my 
part,  I  have  to  say  that  whether  there  be  such  an  alliance  depends, 
so  far  as  I  know,  upon  what  may  be  a  right  definition  of  the  t«rm 
alliance.  If  for  the  Republican  party  to  see  the  other  great  party  to 
which  they  are  opposed  divided  among  themselves  and  not  try  to 
stop  the  division,  and  rather  be  glad  of  it. — if  that  is  an  alliance,  I 
confess  I  am  in  ;  but  if  it  is  meant  to  be  said  that  the  Republicans 
had  formed  an  alliance  going  beyond  that,  by  which  there  is  con- 
tribution of  money  or  sacrifice  of  principle  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  so  far  as  the  Republican  party  is  concerned,  if  there  be  any 
such  thing,  I  protest  that  I  neither  know  anything  of  it  nor  do  I 
believe  it.  I  will,  however,  say — as  I  think  this  branch  of  the 
argument  is  lugged  in — I  wonld  before  I  leave  it  state,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  concerned,  that  one  of  those  same  Buchanan  men 
did  once  tell  me  of  an  at^iment  that  he  made  for  his  opposition  to 
Judge  Douglas.  He  said  that  a  friend  of  our  Senator  Douglas  had 
been  talking  to  him,  and  had  among  other  things  said  to  him :  "  Why, 
vou  don't  want  to  beat  Douglas T"  "Yes,"  said  he,  ''I  do  want  to 
beat  him,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  believe  his  original  Nebraska 
bill  was  right  in  the  abstract,  but  it  was  wrong  in  the  time  that  it  was 
brought  forward.  It  was  wrong  in  the  application  to  a  Territory 
in  regard  to  which  the  question  had  been  settled ;  it  was  brought 
forward  at  a  time  when  nobody  asked  him:  it  was  tendered  to  the 
South  when  the  Sonth  had  not  asked  for  it,  out  when  they  could  not 
well  refuse  it:  and  for  this  same  reason  he  forced  that  question  upon 
our  party.  It  has  sunk  the  best  men  all  over  the  nation,  everywhere ; 
and  now  when  our  President,  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  this 
man's  getting  up.  has  reached  the  very  hardest  point  to  turn  in  the 
case,  he  deserts  him,  and  I  am  for  putting  him  wnere  he  will  trouble 
us  no  more." 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  my  argument  —  tliat  is  not  my  argu- 
ment at  all.  I  have  only  been  stating  to  you  the  argument  of  a 
Buchanan  man.     You  will  judge  if  there  is  any  force  in  it. 

Popular  sovereignty!  everlasting  popular  sovereignty  I  Let  us 
for  a  moment  inquire  into  this  vast  matt«r  of  popular  sovereignty. 
What  is  popular  sovereignty  T  We  recollect  that  at  an  early  period 
ill  the  history  of  this  struggle,  there  was  another  name  for  the  same 
thing  —  squatter  sovereignty.  It  was  not  exactly  popular  sov- 
vvviirntv,  t)ut  squatter  sovereignty.  What  did  those  terms  mean  t 
\V1mI  uo  those  terms  mean  ndien  used  nowT    And  vast  credit  is 
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taken  by  our  friend  the  judge  in  regard  to  his  support  of  it,  when 
he  declares  the  last  years  of  his  life  have  been,  and  all  the  future 
years  of  his  life  shall  be.  devoted  to  this  matter  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty. What  is  it?  Why,  it  is  the  soverei^ty  of  the  people! 
What  was  scjuatter  sovereignty  f  I  suppose  if  it  had  any  signifi- 
cance at  ally  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  to  be 
sovereign  in  their  own  affairs  whue  tney  were  squatted  down  in  a 
country  not  their  own,  while  they  had  squatted  on  a  Territory  that 
did  not  belong  to  them,  in  the  sense  that  a  State  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  it — wnen  it  belonged  to  the  nation  —  such  right  to 
govern  themselves  was  called  "squatter  sovereignty.'' 

Now  I  wish  you  to  mark  what  has  become  of  that  squatter 
sovereignty.  What  has  become  of  it?  Can  you  get  anybody  to 
tell  you  now  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  have  any  authority  to 

gvem  themselves,  in  regard  to  this  mooted  question  of  slavery, 
fore  they  form  a  State  constitution?  No  such  thins  at  all, 
although  tnere  is  a  general  running  fire,  and  although  tiiere  has 
been  a  hurrah  made  in  every  speech  on  that  side,  assuming  that 
policy  had  given  the  people  of  a  Territory  the  right  to  govern 
themselves  upon  this  question ;  yet  the  point  is  dodged.  Tchday  it 
has  been  decided — no  more  than  a  year  ago  it  was  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  is  insisted  upon  to-day — 
that  the  i)eople  of  a  Territory  have  no  right  to  exclude  slavery  from 
a  Territory ;  that  if  any  one  man  chooses  to  take  slaves  into  a 
Territory,  aU  the  rest  of  the  people  have  no  right  to  keep  them  out. 
This  being  so,  and  this  decision  being  made  one  of  the  points  that 
the  judge  approved,  and  one  in  the  approval  of  which  ne  says  he 
means  to  keep  me  down — put  me  down  I  should  not  say,  for  I  have 
never  been  up ;  he  says  he  is  in  favor  of  it,  and  sticks  to  it,  and 
expects  to  win  his  battle  on  that  decision,  which  says  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  squatter  sovereignty,  but  that  any  one  man  may  take 
slaves  into  a  Territory,  and  all  the  other  men  in  the  Territory 
may  be  opposed  to  it,  and  yet  by  reason  of  the  Constitution  they 
cannot  pronibit  it.  When  that  is  so,  how  much  is  left  of  this  vast 
matter  of  squatter  sovereignty,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

When  we  get  back,  we  get  to  the  point  of  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  a  constitution.  Kansas  was  settled,  for  example,  in  1854. 
It  was  a  Territory  yet,  without  having  formed  a  constitution,  in  a 
very  regular  way,  for  three  years.  All  this  time  negro  slavery  could 
be  taken  in  by  any  few  individuals,  and  bv  that  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  the  judge  approves,  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
cannot  keep  it  out;  but  when  they  come  to  make  a  constitution 
they  may  say  they  will  not  have  slavery.  But  it  is  there ;  they  are 
obliged  to  tolerate  it  some  way,  and  all  experience  shows  it  will 
be  so — for  they  will  not  take  the  negro  slaves  and  absolutely  deprive 
the  owners  of  them.  AU  experience  shows  this  to  be  so.  AU  that 
space  of  time  that  runs  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Territory  until  there  is  sufficiency  of  people  to  make  a  State  consti- 
tution— aU  that  portion  of  time  popular  sovereignty  is  given  up. 
The  seal  is  absolutely  put  down  upon  it  by  the  court  decision,  and 
Judge  Douglas  puts  nis  own  upon  the  top  of  that;  yet  he  is  appeal- 
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ing  to  the  people  to  give  him  vast  credit  for  his  devotion  to  popnlat 
sovereignty. 

Agaiu,  when  we  get  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
form  a  State  constitution  as  they  please,  to  form  it  with  elavery  or 
without  slavery — if  that  is  anything  new,  I  confess  I  don't  know  it. 
Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  anybody  said  that  any  other  than 
the  people  of  a  Territory  itself  shouJd  form  a  constitution  T  What 
is  now  in  it  that  Judge  Douglas  should  have  fought  several  years  of 
his  life,  snd  pledge  himself  to  fight  all  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life,  for  T  Can  Judge  Douglas  find  anybody  on  earth  that  said  that 
anybody  else  should  form  a  constitution  for  a  people?  [A  voice; 
"  Yes.")  Well.  I  should  liie  von  to  name  him  ;  I  shonld  like  to  know 
who  he  was.  [Same  voice :  "  5ohn  Calhoun."]  No,  sir;  I  never  heard 
of  even  John  Calhoun  saving  such  a  thing.  He  insisted  on  the 
same  principle  as  Judge  Donglas ;  but  his  mode  of  applying  it,  in 
fact,  was  wrong.  It  is  enough  f(jr  my  purpose  to  asK  tnis  crowd 
whenever  a  Republican  said  anvthing  against  itt  They  never  said 
anything  against  it,  but  they  have  constantly  spoken  for  it;  and 
whosoever  will  undertake  to  examine  the  platform  and  the  speeches 
of  responsible  men  of  the  party,  and  of  irresponsible  men,  too,  if  you 
please,  will  be  unable  to  find  one  word  from  anybody  in  the  Republi- 
can ranks  opposed  to  that  popular  soverei^ty  whicn  Judge  Donglas 
thinks  he  has  invented.  I  suppose  that  Judge  Douglas  will  claim 
in  a  little  whUe  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  idea  that  the  people 
should  govern  themselves;  that  nobody  ever  thought  of  sudi  a 
thing  until  he  brought  it  forward.  We  do  not  remember  that  in 
that  old  Declaration  of  Independence  it  is  said  that  "  We  bold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  meu  are  created  equal^  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights:  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  meu,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  There  is  the 
origin  of  popular  sovereignty.  Who,  then,  shall  come  in  at  this  day 
and  claim  that  he  invented  it  T 

The  Leeompton  constitution  connects  itself  with  this  question,  for 
it  is  in  this  matter  of  the  Leeompton  constitution  that  our  friend 
Judge  Douglas  claims  such  vast  credit.  I  agree  that  in  opposing 
the  Leeompton  constitution,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  he  was  right. 
I  do  not  deny  that  at  all ;  and,  gentlemen,  you  will  readily  see  why  I 
could  not  deny  it,  even  if  I  wanted  to.  But  I  do  not  wish  to ;  for  all 
the  Repablicans  in  the  nation  opposed  it,  and  they  would  have  op- 
posed it  just  as  much  without  Jndge  Douglas's  aid  ns  with  it.  They 
had  all  taken  ground  against  it  long  before  he  did.  Why,  the  reason 
that  he  urges  against  that  constitution  I  urged  against  him  a  year 
before.  I  have  the  printed  speech  in  my  hand.  The  argument  that 
he  makes  why  that  eonstitntion  should  not  be  adopted,  that  tlie 
people  were  not  fairly  represented  nor  allowed  to  vote,  I  pointed  out 
in  a  speech  a  year  ago,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  now,  tiiat  no  fair 
cbanee  was  to  be  given  to  the  people.  ("Read  it;  read  it. ''J  I 
shall  not  waste  your  time  by  trying  to  read  it.  ["  Read  it;  read 
it."]     Gentlemen,  reading  from  speeches  is  a  very  tedious  business. 
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particularly  for  an  old  man  who  has  to  put  on  spectacles,  and  more 
80  if  the  man  be  so  tall  that  he  has  to  bend  over  to  the  lig[ht. 

A  little  more  now  as  to  this  matter  of  popolar  sovereignty  and 
the  Lecompton  constitution.  The  Lecompton  constitution,  as  the 
•judge  tells  us,  was  defeated.  The  defeat  of  it  was  a  good  thing,  or  it 
was  not  He  thinks  the  defeat  of  it  was  a  good  thin^,  and  so  do  I, 
and  we  agree  in  that.  Who  defeated  it  t  [A  voice :  "Judge  Douglas."] 
Yes,  he  furnished  himself,  and  if  you  sui>pose  he  controlled  the  other 
Democrats  that  went  with  him,  he  furnished  three  votes,  while  the 
Republicans  furnished  twenty. 

That  is  what  he  did  to  defeat  it.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  and  his  friends  furnished  some  twentv  votes,  and  the  Republicans 
furnished  ninety  odd.  Now,  who  was  it  that  did  the  work  1  f  A  voice : 
"Douglas."]     Why,  yes,  Douglas  did  it!    To  be  sure  he  dio. 

Let  us,  however,  put  that  proposition  another  way.  The  Republi- 
cans could  not  have  done  it  without  Judge  Douglas.  Could  he  have 
done  it  without  themf  Which  could  have  come  the  nearest  to  doing 
it  without  the  other t  [A  voice:  "Who  killed  the  bill?"  Another 
voice :  "  Douglas."]  Ground  was  taken  against  it  by  the  Republicans 
long  before  Douglas  did  it.  The  proportion  of  opposition  to  that 
measure  is  about  five  to  one.  [A  voice:  "Why  don't  they  come  out 
on  it?"]  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  my  friend. 
I  am  quite  willing  to  answer  any  gentleman  in  tne  crowd  who  asks 
an  intelligent  question. 

Now,  who,  in  all  this  country,  has  ever  found  any  of  our  friends  of 
Judge  Douglas's  way  of  thinking,  and  who  have  acted  upon  this 
main  question,  that  have  ever  thought  of  uttering  a  word  m  behalf 
of  Ju^e  Trumbull?  [A  voice:  "We  have."]  I  defy  you  to  show  a 
printed  resolution  passed  in  a  Democratic  meeting.  I  take  it  upon 
myself  to  defy  any  man  to  show  a  printed  resolution  of  a  Democratic 
meeting,  large  or  small,  in  favor  of  Judge  Trumbull,  or  any  of  the 
Ave  to  one  ^publicans  who  beat  that  bifi.  Everything  must  be  for 
the  Democrats !  They  did  everything,  and  the  five  to  the  one  that 
really  did  the  thing  they  snub  over,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  remem- 
ber that  they  have  an  existence  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Gentlemen,  I  fear  that  I  shall  become  tedious.  I  leave  this  branch 
of  the  subject  to  take  hold  of  another.  I  take  up  that  part  of  Judge 
Douglas's  speech  in  which  he  respectfully  attended  to  me. 

Judge  Douglas  made  two  points  upon  my  recent  speech  at  Spring- 
field. He  says  they  are  to  be  the  issues  of  this  campaign.  The  first 
one  of  these  points  he  bases  upon  the  language  in  a  speech  which  I 
delivered  at  bpringfield,  which  I  believe  I  can  quote  correctly  from 
memory.  I  said  there  that  "  we  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since 
a  policy  was  instituted  for  the  avowed  object  and  with  the  confident 
promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitation ;  under  the  operation 
of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  con- 
stantiy  augmented.  1  believe  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have 
been  reached  and  passed.  '  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.'  I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved  " — 
I  am  quoting  from  my  speech — "I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall, 
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but  I  do  expect  it  will  e«ase  to  be  divided  It  will  become  all  one 
thiD^  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slaveiy  will  arrest 
the  further  spread  of  it,  and  plaee  it  where  the  public  mrnd  ^all  rest 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its 
advocates  will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in. 
all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South," 

That  is  the  paragraph  !  In  this  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted 
iu  your  hearing,  and  to  which  I  ask  the  attention  of  all.  Judge  Doug- 
las thinks  he  discovers  ^reat  political  heresy.  I  want  your  attention 
particularly  to  what  he  has  inferred  from  it.  He  says  I  am  in  favor 
of  making  all  the  States  of  this  Union  uniform  in  all  their  internal 
regulations;  that  in  all  their  domestic  concerns  I  am  in  favor  of 
making  them  entirely  uniform.  He  draws  this  inference  from  the 
language  I  have  quoted  to  you.  He  says  that  I  am  in  favor  of  making 
war  by  the  N'ortn  upon  the  South  for  the  extinction  of  slavery ;  that 
I  am  also  in  favor  of  inviting(as  he  expresses  it)  the  South  to  a  war 
upon  the  Xorth,  for  the  purpose  of  nationalizing  slavery.  Now.  it  is 
singular  enough,  if  you  will  carefully  read  that  passage  over,  tnat  I 
did  not  say  that  I  was  in  favor  of  anything  in  it.  I  only  said  what 
I  expected  would  take  place.  I  made  a  pre£elion  only — it  may  have 
been  a  foolish  one,  perhaps.  I  did  not  even  say  that  I  desired  that 
slavery  should  be  put  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  I  do  sav  sO' 
now,  however,  so  there  need  be  no  longer  any  difficulty  about  that. 
It  may  be  written  down  in  the  great  speech. 

Gentlemen,  Judge  Douglas  ii5ormea  you  that  this  speech  of 

was  probably  careful!  v  prepared.  I  admit  that  it  was.  1  am  not 
master  of  language;  I  have  not  a  fine  education;  I  am  not  capable 
of  entering  into  a  disquisition  upon  dialectics,  as  1  believe  you  call  it; 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  language  I  employed  bears  any  such  con- 
struction as  Judge  Douglas  puts  upon  it  But  I  don't  care  about  a 
quibble  in  regard  to  woi^.  Ikuow  what  I  meant,  and  I  will  uot  leave 
this  crowd  in  doubt,  if  I  can  explain  it  to  them,  what  I  really  meant 
in  the  use  of  that  paragraph. 

1  am  uot,  iu  the  first  place,  unaware  that  this  government  has  en- 
dured eighty-two  years  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  know  that.  I 
am  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  I 
know  that  it  has  endured  eighty-two  years  half  slave  and  hwf  free. 
I  believe — and  that  is  what  I  meant  to  allude  to  there — I  believe  it 
has  endured  because  during  all  that  time,  until  the  introduction  of 
the  Nebraska  bill,  the  public  mind  did  rest  all  the  time  in  the  belief 
that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  That  was  what 
gave  ns  the  rest  that  we  had  through  that  period  of  eighty-two 
years  ;  at  least,  so  I  believe.  I  have  always  hated  slavery,  I  Uiink, 
as  much  as  any  Abolitionist — I  have  been  an  old-line  Whig — I 
have  always  hated  it,  but  I  have  always  l>een  quiet  about  it  until 
this  new  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill  began.  I  al- 
ways believed  that  everybody  was  against  it.  and  that  it  was  in 
course  of  ultimate  extinction,  [Pointing  to  Mr.  Browning,  who 
stood  nearby.)  Browning  thought  so;  the  great  mass  of  the  nation 
have  rested  in  the  belief  that  slaverv  was  in  course  of  ultimate 
extinction.     They  had  reason  so  to  believe. 
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The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  its  attendant  history  led 
the  people  to  believe  so,  and  that  sneh  was  the  belief  of  the  f ramers 
of  the  Constitution  itself.  Why  did  those  old  men,  about  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  decree  that  slavery  should  not  go 
into  the  new  Territory,  where  it  had  not  already  gone  t  Why  declare 
that  within  twenty  years  the  African  slave-trade,  by  which  slaves 
are  supplied,  might  be  cut  off  by  Congress  t  Why  were  all  these 
acts  f  1  might  enumerate  more  of  these  acts — but  enough.  What 
were  they  but  a  clear  indication  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  and  expected  the  ultimate  extinction  of  that  institution  f 
And  now,  when  1  say, — as  I  said  in  my  speech  that  Judge  Douglas 
has  quoted  from, — when  I  say  that  I  think  the  opponents  of  slavery 
will  resist  the  farther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public 
mind  shidl  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  m  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction, I  only  mean  to  say  that  they  will  place  it  where  the 
founders  of  this  government  originally  placed  it. 

I  have  said  a  hundred  times,  and  I  have  now  no  inclination  to 
take  it  back,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  right  and  ought  to  be  no  in- 
clination in  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  enter  into  the  slave 
States  and  interfere  with  the  question  of  slavery  at  alL  I  have  said 
that  always;  Judge  Douglas  nas  heard  me  say  it — if  not  quite  a 
hundred  times,  at  least  as  good  as  a  hundred  tunes ;  and  when  it  is 
said  that  I  am  in  favor  of  interfering  with  slavery  where  it  exists,  I 
know  it  is  unwarranted  by  anything  I  have  ever  intended,  and,  as 
I  believe,  by  anything  I  have  ever  said.  If  by  any  means  I  have 
ever  used  language  which  could  fairly  be  so  construed  (as,  however, 
I  believe  I  never  have),  I  now  correct  it. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  inference  that  Judge  Douglas  draws,  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  setting  the  sections  at  war  with  one  another.  I 
know  that  I  never  meant  any  such  thing,  and  I  believe  that  no  fair 
mind  can  infer  any  such  thing  from  an}i;hing  I  have  ever  said. 

Now  in  relation  to  his  inference  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  general 
consolidation  of  all  the  local  institutions  of  the  various  States.  I 
wUl  attend  to  that  for  a  little  while,  and  try  to  inquire,  if  I  can,  how 
on  earth  it  could  be  that  any  man  could  draw  such  an  inference 
from  anything  I  said.  I  have  said  very  many  times  in  Judffe 
Douglas's  hearing  that  no  man  believed  more  than  I  in  the  principle 
of  self-government ;  that  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  my  ideas  of  just 
government  from  beginning  to  end.  I  have  denied  tnat  his  use  of 
that  term  applies  properly.  But  for  the  thing  itself  I  deny  that  any 
man  has  ever  gone  ahead  of  me  in  his  devotion  to  the  principle, 
whatever  he  may  have  done  in  efficiency  in  advocating  it.  I  think 
that  I  have  said  it  in  your  hearing  —  that  I  believe  each  individual 
is  naturally  entitled  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  himself  and  the  fruit 
of  his  labor,  so  far  as  it  in  no  wise  interferes  with  any  other  man's 
rights ;  that  each  community,  as  a  State,  has  a  right  to  do  exactly 
as  it  pleases  with  all  the  concerns  within  that  State  that  interfere 
with  the  right  of  no  other  State;  and  that  the  General  Government, 
upon  principle,  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  anything  other  than 
that  general  class  of  things  that  does  concern  the  whole.  I  have 
said  that  at  all  times.    I  have  said  as  illustrations  that  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  in  the  right  of  niinoU  to  interfere  with  the  eranberry  laws  of  ■ 
Indiana,  the  uyster  laws  of  Virginia,  or  the  liquor  laws  of  Maine,   if 
have  said  these  things  over  and  over  again,  and  I  repeat  them  here 
ae  my  sentiments. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  Jndge  Douglas  infers,  becaose  I  hope  to  see  1 
slavery  put  where  the  pubhe  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  that  1  am  in  favor  of  lUiuois 
going  over  and  interferinp  with  the  cranberrj'  laws  of  Indiana! 
What  can  anthorize  him  to  draw  any  sneh  inference  I  I  suppose  there 
might  be  one  thing  that  at  least  enabled  bim  to  draw  snch  an  infer- 
ence that  would  not  be  true  with  me  or  many  others;  that  is,  because 
he  looks  upon  all  this  matter  of  slavery  as  an  exceedingly  little 
thing — this  matter  of  keeping  one  sixth  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  nation  in  a  state  of  oppression  and  tyranny  nuequaled  in  the 
world.  He  looks  upon  it  as  being  an  exceedingly  little  thing,  only 
equal  to  the  question  of  the  cranberrj'  laws  of  Indiana — ae  some- 
thing having  no  moral  question  in  it — a^  something  on  a  par  with 
the  question  of  whether  a  man  sliall  pasture  his  land  with  cattle  or 
plant  it  with  tobacco — ao  little  and  so  small  a  thing  that  he  con- 
cludes, if  I  could  desire  that  anrthing  should  be  done  to  bring 
about  the  ultimate  extinction  of  that  little  thing,  I  must  be  in  favor 
of  bringing  about  an  am^garaation  of  all  the  other  little  things  in 
the  Union.  Now^  it  so  happens — and  there,  I  presume,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  this  mistake — that  the  judge  thinks  thus;  and  it  so  hap- 
Kns  that  there  is  a  vast  portion  of  the  American  people  that  do  not 
)k  upon  that  matter  as  being  this  very  little  thing.  They  look 
upon  it  as  a  vast  moral  evil;  they  can  prove  it  as  such  by  the 
writings  of  those  who  gave  us  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  we  en- 
joy, and  that  they  so  looked  upon  it,  and  not  as  an  evil  merely  con- 
fining itself  to  the  States  where  it  is  situated  ;  and  while  we  agree 
that,  by  the  Constitution  we  assented  to,  in  the  States  where  it 
exists  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  itj  because  it  is  in  the  Con- 
stitution, we  are  by  both  duty  and  inclination  to  stick  by  that 
Constitution  in  all  its  letter  ana  spirit  from  beginning  to  end- 
So  much,  then,  as  to  my  disposition — my  wish — to  have  all  the  State 
legislatures  blotted  out,  and  to  have  one  consolidated  government, 
and  a  uniformity  of  domestic  regulations  in  all  the  States;  by  which 
I  suppose  it  is  meant,  if  we  raise  corn  here,  we  must  make  sugar- 
cane grow  here  too,  and  we  must  make  those  which  grow  North 
grow  in  the  South.  All  this  I  suppose  he  understands  I  am  in  favor 
of  doing.  Now,  80  much  for  all  tms  nonsense — for  I  must  call  it  so. 
The  judge  can  have  no  issue  with  me  on  a  question  of  establishing 
uniformity  in  the  domestic  regulations  of  the  States. 

A  little  now  on  the  other  point —  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  An- 
other of  the  issues  he  says  that  is  to  be  made  with  me,  is  upon  hia 
devotion  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  my  opposition  to  it. 

I  have  expressed  heretofore,  and  I  now  repeat,  my  opposition  to 
the  Dred  Scott  decision;  but  I  should  be  allowed  to  state  the  nature 
of  that  opposition,  and  I  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  do  so.  What 
is  fairly  implied  by  the  term  Judge  Douglas  has  used, "  resistance  to 
the  decision  "I    I  do  not  resist  it.     If  I  wanted  to  take  Dred  Scott 
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from  his  master,  I  would  be  interfering  with  property,  and  that  ter- 
rible difKculty  that  Judge  Douglas  speaks  of,  of  interfering  with 
property,  would  arise.  But  I  am  doing  no  sueh  thin^  as  that ;  all 
that  I  am  doing  is  refusing  to  obey  it  as  a  political  rule.  If  I  were 
in  Congress,  and  a  vote  should  come  up  on  a  question  whether 
slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  a  new  Territory,  in  spite  of  the 
Dred  »cott  decision,  I  would  vote  that  it  should. 

That  is  what  I  would  do.  Judge  Douglas  said  last  ni^ht  that  be- 
fore the  decision  he  might  advance  his  opinion,  and  it  might  be  con- 
trarv  to  the  decision  when  it  was  made:  but  after  it  was  made  he 
would  abide  by  it  until  it  was  reversed.  Just  so !  We  let  this  prop- 
erty abide  by  the  decision,  but  we  will  try  to  reverse  that  decision. 
We  will  trv  to  put  it  where  Judge  Douglas  would  not  object,  for  he 
says  he  will  obey  it  until  it  is  reversed.  Somebody  has  to  reverse 
that  decision,  since  it  is  made;  and  we  mean  to  reverse  it,  and  we 
mean  to  do  it  peaceably. 

What  are  the  uses  of  decisions  of  courts  t  They  have  two  uses. 
As  rules  of  property  they  have  two  uses.  First — they  decide  upon 
the  question  before  the  court.  They  decide  in  this  case  that  Dred 
Scott  is  a  slave.  Nobody  resists  that.  Not  only  that,  but  thev  say 
to  everybody  else  that  persons  standing  just  as  Dred  Scott  stanas  are 
as  he  is.  That  is,  they  say  that  when  a  question  comes  up  upon  another 
person,  it  will  be  so  decided  arain,  imless  the  court  decides  in  another 
way,  unless  the  court  overrules  its  decision.  Well,  we  mean  to  do 
what  we  can  to  have  the  court  decide  the  other  way.  That  is  one 
thing  we  mean  to  try  to  do. 

The  sacredness  that  Jud^e  Douglas  throws  around  this  decision  is 
a  degree  of  sacredness  that  nas  never  been  before  thrown  around  any 
other  decision.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thin^.  Why,  decisions 
apparently  contrary  to  that  decision,  or  that  good  lawyers  thought 
were  contrary  to  that  decision,  have  been  made  by  that  very  court  be- 
fore. It  is  the  first  of  its  kind:  it  is  an  astonisher  in  legal  history. 
It  is  a  new  wonder  of  the  world.  It  is  based  upon  falsehood  in  the 
main  as  to  the  facts, — allegations  of  facts  upon  which  it  stands  are 
not  facts  at  all  in  many  instances, — and  no  decision  made  on  an  v  ques- 
tion— the  first  instance  of  a  decision  made  under  so  many  unfavora- 
ble circumstances — thus  placed,  has  ever  been  held  by  the  profession 
as  law,  and  it  has  always  needed  confirmation  before  the  lawyers  re- 

farded  it  as  settled  law.  But  Judge  Douglas  will  have  it  uiat  all 
ands  must  take  this  extraordinary  decision,  made  under  these 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  give  their  vote  in  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  it,  yield  to  it  and  obey  it  in  every  possible  sense.  Cir- 
cumstances alter  cases.  Do  not  gentlemen  here  remember  the  case  of 
that  same  Supreme  Court,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  de- 
ciding that  a  national  bank  was  constitutional  f  I  ask  if  somebody 
does  not  remember  that  a  national  bank  was  declared  to  be  constitu- 
tionalf  Such  is  the  truth,  whether  it  be  remembered  or  not.  The 
bank  charter  ran  out,  and  a  recharter  was  granted  by  Congress. 
That  recharter  was  laid  before  General  Jackson.  It  was  urged  upon 
him,  when  he  denied  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank,  that  tJbe  Su- 
preme Court  had  decided  that  it  was  constitutionsd;  and  General 
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JanksoQ  then  said  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  no  right  to  lay  down 
a  rule  to  covern  a  eoiirdiuate  branch  of  the  government,  the  mem- 
bers of  whieh  had  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution — that  each 
member  had  sworn  to  supj>ort  that  Constitution  as  he  understood  it. 
I  will  venture  here  to  say  that  I  have  heard  Judge  Douglas  Bay  that  j 
he  approved  of  Genera!  Jackson  for  that  act.  What  has  now  become  J 
of  all  his  tirade  against  "resistance  to  the  Supreme  Court"! 

My  fellow-citizens,  getting  back  a  little,  for  I  pass  from  these! 
points,  whea  Judge  Douglas  makes  his  threat  of  annihilatiou  upon  I 
the  "  alliance,"  he  is  cautions  to  sa^  that  that  warfare  of  his  is  to 
fall  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party.  Almost  every  word 
he  ntters,  and  every  distinction  he  makes,  has  its  significance.  He 
means  for  the  Republicans  who  do  not  count  themselves  as  leaders 
to  be  bis  friends;  he  makes  no  fuss  over  them;  it  is  the  leaders  that 
he  is  making  war  upon.  He  wants  it  understood  that  the  mass  of 
the  Republican  party  are  really  his  friends.  It  is  only  the  leaders  that 
are  doing  somethiug,  that  are  intolerant,  and  retjuire  extermina- 
tion at  his  hands.  As  this  is  clearly  and  unquestionably  the  light 
in  which  he  presents  that  matter,  I  want  to  ask  your  attention, 
addressing  myself  to  Republicans  here,  that  I  may  ask  you  some 

auestions  as  to  where  you,  as  the  Republican  party,  would  be  placed 
'  you  sustained  Judge  Douglas  in  nis  present  position  by  a  reeleo- 
tionl  I  do  not  claim,  gentlemen,  to  be  uuselfisn;  I  do  not  pretend 
that  I  would  not  like  to  go  to  the  United  States  Senate;  I  make  no 
such  hypocritical  pretense,  but  I  do  say  to  you  that  in  this  mighty 
issue,  it  is  nothing  to  you — nothing  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  nation — whether  or  not  Judge  Douglas  or  myself  shall  ever  be 
heard  of  after  this  night ;  it  may  be  a  tiofle  to  either  of  us,  but  in 
connection  with  this  mighty  question,  upon  which  hang  the  destinies 
of  the  nation,  perhaps,  it  is  absolutely  nothing.  But  wlicre  will  you 
be  placed  if  you  reindorse  Judge  Douglas!  Don't  you  know  bow 
apt  he  is — how  ejtceedingly  anxious  he  is  at  all  times  to  seize  upon 
anything  and  everything  to  persuade  you  that  something  he  nas 
done  you  did  yourselves!  Wliy,  he  tried  to  persuade  you  last  night 
that  our  Illinois  legislature  instructed  him  to  introduce  the  Ne- 
braska bill.  There  was  nobody  in  that  legislature  ever  thought  of 
such  a  tiling ;  and  when  he  first  introduced  the  bill,  he  never  thought 
of  it ;  but  still  he  fights  furiously  for  the  proposition,  and  that  he 
did  it  beeause  there  was  a  standing  instruction  to  our  senators  to 
be  always  introducing  Nebraska  biSs.  He  teUs  you  he  is  for  the 
Cincinnati  platform;  ne  tells  you  he  is  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
He  tells  you,  not  in  his  speech  last  night,  but  substantially  in  a 
former  speech,  that  he  cares  not  if  slavery  is  voted  up  or  down; 
he  tells  you  the  struggle  on  Lecompton  is  past  —  it  may  come  up 
a^in  or  not,  and  if  it  does  he  stands  where  he  stood  when  in  spite  of 
him  and  his  opposition  you  bnilt  up  the  Republican  party.  If  you 
indorse  him,  you  tell  him  you  do  not  care  wnether  slaverj'  be  voted 
up  or  down,  and  he  will  close,  or  try  to  doee,  your  mouths  with  his 
declaration,  repeated  by  the  day  the  week,  the  month,  and  the  year. 
I  think,  in  the  position  in  which  Judge  Douglas  stood  in  opposing 
k)n  constitution,  lie  was  ngbt;  he  does  not  know  that 
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it  will  return,  but  if  it  does  we  may  know  where  to  And  him, 
and  if  it  does  not  we  may  know  where  to  look  for  him,  and  that 
is  on  the  Cincinnati  platform.  Now  I  could  ask  the  Republi- 
can party,  after  all  the  hard  names  Jud^e  Douglas  has  called  them 
by,  all  his  repeated  charges  of  their  inclination  to  marry  with  and 
hug  negroes,  all  his  declarations  of  Black  Republicanism, —  by  the 
way,  we  are  improving,  the  black  has  got  rubbed  off, —  but  with  ^1 
that,  if  he  be  indorsed  by  Republican  votes,  where  do  you  stand  t 
Plainly,  you  stand  ready  saddled,  bridled,  and  harnessed,  and  waiting 
to  be  driven  over  to  the  slavery  extension  camp  of  the  nation, — just 
ready  to  be  driven  over,  tied  together  in  a  lot, —  to  be  driven  over, 
every  man  with  a  rope  around  nis  neck,  that  halter  being  held  by 
Judge  Douglas.  That  .is  the  question.  If  Republican  men  have 
been  in  earnest  in  what  thev  have  done,  I  think  they  had  better  not 
do  it ;  but  I  think  the  Republican  party  is  made  up  of  those  who,  as 
far  as  they  can  peaceably,  will  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
who  will  hope  for  its  ultimate  extinction.  If  they  believe  it  is 
wrong  in  grasping  up  the  new  lands  of  the  continent,  and  keepitig 
them  from  the  settlement  of  free  white  laborers,  who  want  the  land 
to  bring  up  their  families  upon ;  if  they  are  in  earnest,  although  they 
may  make  a  mistake,  thev  wUl  grow  restless,  and  the  time  wm  come 
when  they  will  come  bacK  again  and  reorganize,  if  not  by  the  same 
name,  at  least  upon  the  same  principles  as  their  party  now  has. 
It  is  better,  then,  to  save  the  work  wnile  it  is  begun.  You  have 
done  the  labor ;  maintain  it.  keep  it.  If  men  choose  to  serve  you, 
go  with  them ;  but  as  you  nave  made  up  your  organization  upon 

Erinciple^  stand  by  it ;  for,  as  surely  as  GFod  reigns  over  you,  and 
as  inspired  your  mind,  and  given  vou  a  sense  of  propriety,  and 
continues  to  give  you  hope,  so  surely  will  you  still  cling  to  these 
ideas,  and  you  will  at  last'come  back  again  after  your  wanderings, 
merely  to  do  your  work  over  again. 

We  were  often — more  than  once  at  least — in  the  course  of  Judge 
Douglas's  speech  last  night  reminded  that  this  government  was 
made  for  white  men — that  he  believed  it  was  made  for  white  men. 
Well,  that  is  putting  it  into  a  shape  in  which  no  one  wants  to  deny 
it;  but  the  judge  then  goes  into  his  passion  for  drawing  inferences 
that  are  not  warranted.  I  protest,  now  and  forever,  against  that 
counterfeit  logic  which  presumes  that  because  I  do  not  want  a  negro 
woman  for  a  slave,  I  do  necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife.  My  under- 
standing is  that  I  need  not  have  her  for  either;  but,  as  God  made  us 
separate,  we  can  leave  one  another  alone,  and  do  one  another  much 
good  thereby.  There  are  white  men  enough  to  marry  all  the  white 
women,  and  enough  black  men  to  marry  jul  the  black  women,  and 
in  Gk)d's  name  let  them  be  so  married.  The  judge  regales  us  with 
the  terrible  enormities  that  take  place  by  the  mixture  of  races :  that 
the  inferior  race  bears  the  superior  down.  Why,  judge,  if  we  ao  not 
let  them  get  together  in  the  Territories,  they  won't  mix  there.  [A 
voice:  "Three  cheers  for  Lincoln!''  The  cheers  were  given  with  a 
hearty  good  will.]  I  should  say  at  least  that  that  is  a  self-evident 
truth. 
Now,  it  happens  that  we  meet  together  once  every  year,  somewhere 

Vol.  L— 17. 
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about  the  4th  of  July,  for  some  reason  or  other.  These  4th  of  Julr  fl 
gatherings  I  suppose  have  their  uses.  If  you  will  indulge  me.  I  wiu  ^ 
state  what  I  suppose  to  be  some  of  them. 

We  are  now  a  mighty  uation :  we  are  thirty,  or  about  thirty,  inil- 
lions  of  people,  and  we  own  and  inhabit  about  one  fifteenth  part  of 
the  dry  lan<t  of  the  whole  earth.  We  run  our  memory  badk  over 
the  pages  of  history  for  about  eighty-two  years,  and  'we  discover 
that  we  were  then  a  very  small  people,  in  point  of  numbers  vastly 
inferior  to  what  we  are  now,  with  a  vastly  less  extent  of  eounhy, 
with  vastly  less  of  everj'thing  we  deem  desirable  among  men.  We 
look  upon  the  change  as  exceedingly  advantageous  to  us  and  to  our 
posterity,  and  we  fix  upon  something  that  happened  away  back  as 
in  some  way  or  other  being  connected  with  this  rise  of  prosperity. 
We  find  a  race  of  men  living  in  that  day  whom  we  claim  as  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers;  they  were  iron  men;  they  fought  for  the 
principle  that  they  were  contending  for ;  and  we  understood  that  by 
what  they  then  did  it  has  followed  that  the  degree  of  prosperity 
which  we  now  enjoy  has  come  to  us.  We  hold  this  annual  celebra- 
tion to  remind  ourselves  of  all  the  good  done  in  this  process  of 
time,  of  how  it  was  done  and  who  did  it,  and  how  we  are  tistoricaUy 
oonnccted  with  it ;  and  we  go  from  these  meetings  in  better  humor 
with  ourselves —  we  feel  more  attached  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
more  firmly  bound  to  the  country  we  inhabit.  In  every  way  we  are 
better  men.  in  the  age,  and  race,  and  country  in  which  we  live,  for 
these  celeb  ratio  us.  But  after  we  have  done  all  this,  we  have  not  yet 
Tvoched  the  whole.  There  is  something  else  connected  with  it  We 
have,  besides  these  meu — descended  by  blood  from  our  ancestors  — 
among  us.  perhaps  half  our  people  who  are  not  descendants  at  all 
of  these  men ;  they  are  meu  who  have  come  from  Europe, —  Grermao, 
Irish,  French,  and  Scaudinaviau, —  men  that  have  come  from  Europe 
themselves,  or  whose  ancestors  have  come  hither  and  settled  here, 
fludiug  themselves  our  e<|ual  in  all  things.  If  they  look  back  through, 
this  hietorv  to  tra^e  their  connection  with  those  days  by  blood,  thej" 
flnd  they  liiive  none;  they  cannot  carry  themselves  back  into  thai 
elurious  epocii  and  make  thema<^lve8  feel  that  they  are  part  of  ns; 
but  when  they  look  through  that  old  Declaration  of  Independence, 
tbev  flnJ  that  those  old  men  say  that  "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be- 
«tlf-«Tid<>nt,  tlint  all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  then  tbey  feel  that 
UmI  Mkotiil  (t««ntimcnt  taught  in  that  day  evidences  their  relation  to 
tbiM*  mto,  that  it  Jk  the  father  of  all  moral  principle  in  them,  and 
^Y  UwT  h****"  A  right  t«  claim  it  as  though  they  were  blood  of  the 
biM«L  •«  'i**^'  "'  ''"'  fi^sh,  of  the  men  who  wrote  that  Declaration, 
Mill «» th'V  arvk  That  is  the  electric  cord  in  that  Declaration  that 
w^i^  y^  ImH*  of  patriotic  and  liberty-loving  meu  tiiigether,  that 

^fl  Ul;  4bM^  patriotic  hearts  as  long  an  the  love  of  freedom  esists 

.  ^  «  ^-4^  '"f  nwn  throughout  the  world. 

-  ih#  purpose  of  squaring  things  with  this  idea  of 
V  ^v#rj"  is  voted  up  or  voted  down"  for  sustaining 
■    '  ■"    I,  for  holding  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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, ,.»*■»*->*  ««*u  anything  at  all,  we  have  Judge  Douglas   , 

^^~  ^  ^MdAM  flf  what  the  Declaration  of  Independence  . 
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means,  and  we  have  him  saying  that  the  people  of  America  are  equal 
to  the  people  of  England.  According  to  his  construction,  you  Ger- 
mans are  not  connected  with  it.  Now  I  ask  you,  in  all  soberness,  if 
all  these  things,  if  indulged  in,  if  ratified,  if  confirmed  and  indorsed, 
if  taught  to  our  children,  and  repeated  to  them,  do  not  tend  to  rub 
out  the  sentiment  of  liberty  in  the  country,  and  to  transform  this 
government  into  a  government  of  some  other  form?  Those  ar^- 
ments  that  are  made,  that  the  inferior  race  are  to  be  treated  with 
as  much  allowance  as  they  are  capable  of  enjoying ;  that  as  much 
is  to  be  done  for  them  as  their  condition  will  allow — what  are  these 
arguments  f  They  are  the  arguments  that  kin^  have  made  for  en- 
slaving the  people  in  all  a^  of  the  world.  You  will  find  that  all 
the  ar^ments  in  favor  of  kingcraft  were  of  this  class ;  they  always 
bestrode  the  necks  of  the  people — not  that  they  wanted  to  do  it,  but 
because  the  people  were  oetter  off  for  bein^  ridden.  That  is  their 
argument,  and  this  argument  of  the  judge  is  the  same  old  serpent 
that  says.  You  work  and  I  eat,  you  toil  and  I  will  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  it.  Turn  in  whatever  way  you  will — whether  it  come  from  the 
mouth  of  a  king,  an  excuse  for  enslaving  the  people  of  his  country, 
or  from  the  mouth  of  men  of  one  race  as  a  reason  for  enslaving  the 
men  of  another  race,  it  is  all  the  same  old  serpent,  and  I  hold  if 
that  course  of  argumentation  that  is  made  for  tne  purpose  of  con- 
vincing the  public  mind  that  we  should  not  care  about  this  should 
be  granted,  it  does  not  stop  with  the  negro.  I  should  like  to  know 
— Inking  tnis  old  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  declares  that 
all  men  are  equal  upon  principle,  and  making  exceptions  to  it, — where 
will  it  stop  f  If  one  man  says  it  does  not  mean  a  negro,  why  not 
another  say  it  does  not  mean  some  other  manf  If  that  Declaration 
is  not  the  trutib,  let  us  get  the  statute-book  in  which  we  find  it,  and 
tear  it  out !  Who  is  so  bold  as  to  do  it  f  If  it  is  not  true,  let  us 
tear  it  out  [cries  of  "  No,  no  "].  Let  us  stick  to  it,  then ;  let  us  stand 
firmly  by  it,  then. 

It  may  be  ar^ed  that  there  are  certain  conditions  that  make 
necessities  and  impose  them  upon  us,  and  to  the  extent  that  a  ne- 
cessity is  iftiposed  upon  a  man,  he  must  submit  to  it.  I  think  that 
was  the  condition  in  which  we  found  ourselves  when  we  established 
this  government.  We  had  slaves  among  us;  we  could  not  get 
our  Cx)nstitution  unless  we  permitted  them  to  remain  in  slavery;  we 
could  not  secure  the  good  we  did  secure  if  we  grasped  for  more;  but 
having  by  necessity  submitted  to  that  much,  it  does  not  destroy  the 
principle  that  is  the  charter  of  our  liberties.  Let  that  charter  stand 
as  our  standard. 

My  friend  has  said  to  me  that  I  am  a  poor  hand  to  quote  Scrip- 
ture. I  will  try  it  again,  however.  It  is  said  in  one  of  the  admoni- 
tions of  our  Lord,  "  Be  ye  [therefore]  perfect  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."    The  Saviour,  I  suppose,  did  not  ex- 

Eeet  that  any  human  creature  could  be  perfect  as  the  Father  in 
eaven;  but  he  said,  "As  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,  be  ye 
also  perfect.''  He  set  that  up  as  a  standard,  and  he  who  did  most 
toward  reaching  that  standard  attained  the  highest  degree  of  moral 
perfection.    So  I  say  in  relation  to  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
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created  equal,  let  it  be  as  nearly  reac-betl  as  we  ean.  If  we  cannotl 
give  freedom  to  every  creature,  let  ns  do  iiotbiag  that  will  impose 
slavery  upon  any  other  creature.  Let  U8  then  turn  this  govemnient 
back  mto  the  cbaDuel  in  which  the  fraraers  of  the  Constitutioo 
originally  placed  it.  Let  us  stand  firmly  bv  each  other.  If  we  do 
not  do  so,  we  are  ti;ndiiig  in  the  eontrarv  direction  that  our  friend 
Judge  Douglas  proposes — not  intentionally — workiug  in  the  traces 
that  tend  to  inAe  this  one  univi^r^  slavi-  nation.  He  is  one  that 
runs  in  that  direction,  and  as  such  I  resist  hini, 

Mv  friends,  I  have  detained  you  about  as  long  as  I  desired  to  do, 
and  I  have  only  to  say,  let  ns  discanj  all  this  quibbling  about  this 
man  and  the  other  man.  this  race  and  that  race  and  the  othej*  race 
bein^  inferior,  and  therefore  they  must  be  placed  in  an  inferior  < 
position.     Let  us  discard  all  these  things,  and  unite  as  one  peopla  J 
throQgbout  this  land,  until  we  shall  once  more  stand  up  declarmgl 
that  all  men  are  created  eqnal. 

Sfy  frienda,  I  could  not,  without  launching  off  upon  some  uewfl 
topic,  which  would  detain  yon  too  long,  continue  to-night.     I  thank'l 
you  for  thia  most  ext«nsive  audience  that  you  have  furnished  me  t< 
night.     I  leave  yon.  hoping  that  the  lamp  of  libertr  will  burn  i_ 
your  boftfrms  nntil  tnere  shall  no  longer  be  a  doubt  t&at  all  men  are| 
created  free  and  equal. 


July  17,  l&M. —  Speech  at  Sphingpieuj,  Iujnois. 

FdloK-citizens :  Another  election,  which  is  deemed  an  important 
one,  is  approaching;  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  Republican  party  will  * 
without  much  difficulty  elect  their  State  ticket.  But  in  regard  to 
the  legislature,  we,  the  Republicans,  labor  under  some  disadvantages. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  legislature  to  elect  upon  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  representation  made  several  years  ago,  when  the  pro- 
portion of  the  potiulatiou  waa  far  greater  in  the  South  (as  compared 
with  the  North)  tnan  it  now  is;  and  inasmuch  as  our  opponents  hold 
almost  entire  sway  in  the  South,  and  we  a  correspondingly  large 
majority  in  the  North,  the  fact  that  we  are  now  to  be  represented 
as  wo  were  years  ago,  when  the  population  was  different,  is  to  ns  a 
very  great  disadvantage.  We  baa  in  the  year  1855,  according  to 
law,  a  census  or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  a  new  apportionment  of  representation.  We  know  what  a  fair 
apportionment  of  representation  upon  that  census  would  give  ns. 
We  know  that  it  eouldnot.if  fairly  made,  faU  to  give  the  Republican 
party  from  six  to  ten  more  members  of  the  legislature  than  they  can 
probably  ^t  as  the  law  now  stands.  It  so  happened  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature,  that  our  opponents,  holding  the  control  of  both 
branches  of  the  leg^ature.  steadily  refused  to  give  ns  such  an  appor- 
tionment as  we  were  rightly  entitfed  to  havw  upon  the  census  already 
taken.  The  legislature  steadily  refused  to  give  us  such  an  apportion- 
ment as  we  were  rightfully  entitled  to  have  upon  the  census  taken  of 
the  population  of  the  State.  The  legislature  would  pass  no  bill  upon 
that  subject,  except  such  as  was  at  least  as  unfair  to  us  as  the  old  ont^,  J 
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and  in  which,  in  some  instances,  two  men  in  the  Democratic  regions 
were  allowed  to  go  as  far  toward  sending  a  member  to  the  legislature 
as  three  were  in  the  Republican  regions.  Comparison  was  made  at 
the  time  as  to  representative  and  senatorial  districts,  which  com- 
pletely demonstrated  that  such  was  the  fact.  Such  a  bill  was  passed 
and  tendered  to  the  Republican  governor  for  his  signature;  but, 
princip^^  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  he  withheld  nis  approval, 
and  the  bill  fell  without  becoming  a  law. 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor  is  that  there  are  one 
or  two  Democratic  senators  who  will  be  members  of  the  next  le- 
gislature, and  will  vote  for  the  election  of  senator,  who  are  holding 
over  in  districts  in  which  we  could,  on  all  reasonable  calculation,  elect 
men  of  our  own,  if  we  only  had  the  chance  of  an  election.  "When 
we  consider  that  there  are  but  twenty-flve  senators  in  the  Senate, 
taking  two  from  the  side  where  they  rightfully  belong,  and  adding 
them  to  the  other,  is  to  us  a  disadvantage  not  to  be  lightly  regarded. 
Still,  so  it  is ;  we  have  this  to  contend  with.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
ground  of  complaint  on  our  part.  In  attending  to  the  many  things 
involved  in  the  last  general  election  for  president,  governor,  auditor, 
treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  members  of  con- 
gress, of  the  legislature,  county  officers,  and  so  on,  we  allowed  these 
Slings  to  happen  by  want  of  sufficient  attention,  and  we  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  our  adversaries,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  con- 
cerned. But  we  have  some  cause  to  complain  of  the  refusal  to  give 
us  a  fair  apportionment. 

There  is  still  another  disadvantage  under  which  we  labor,  and  to 
which  I  will  ask  your  attention.  K  arises  out  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  tiie  two  persons  who  stand  before  the  State  as  candiaates 
for  the  Senate.  Senator  Douglas  is  of  world-wide  renown.  All  the 
anxious  politicians  of  his  party,  or  who  have  been  of  his  party  for 
years  past,  have  been  looking  upon  him  as  certainly,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  be  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  have  seen  in 
his  round,  jolly,  fruitful  face,  post-offices,  land-offices,  marshalships 
and  cabinet  appointments,  chargfehips  and  foreign  missions,  burst- 
ing and  sprouting  out  in  wonderful  exuberance,  ready  to  be  laid 
hold  of  by  their  greedy  hands.  And  as  they  have  been  gazing  upon 
this  attractive  picture  so  long,  they  cannot,  in  the  little  distraction 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  party,  bring  themselves  to  give  up  the 
charming  hope ;  but  with  greedier  anxiety  they  rush  about  him,  sus- 
tain him,  and  give  him  marches,  triumphal  entries,  and  receptions 
beyond  what  even  in  the  days  of  his  highest  prosperity  they  could 
have  brought  about  in  his  favor.  On  the  contrary,  nobody  has  ever 
expected  me  to  be  President.  In  my  poor,  lean,  lank  face  nobody 
has  ever  seen  that  any  cabbages  were  sprouting  out.  These  are 
disadvantages  all,  taken  together,  that  the  Repubhcans  labor  under. 
We  have  to  fight  this  battle  upon  principle,  and  upon  principle  alone. 
I  am,  in  a  certain  sense,  made  the  standard-bearer  in  behalf  of  the 
Republicans.  I  was  made  so  raerelv  because  there  had  to  be  some  one 
so  placed,  I  being  in  no  wise  preferable  to  any  other  one  of  the  twenty- 
flve,  perhaps  a  hundred,  we  have  in  the  Republican  ranks.  Then  I* 
say  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  and  borne  in  mind,  that 
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we  have  to  flgbt  this  battle  without  many  —  perhaps  withont  any  — 
of  the  external  aids  which  are  brought  to  bear  against  us.  So  I  hope 
those  with  whom  I  am  surrounded  have  principle  enough  to  nerve 
tliemaolves  for  the  task,  and  leave  nothing  undone  that  can  be  fairly 
(lone  to  bring  about  the  right  result.  '    . 

After  Senator  Douglas  left  Washington,  as  his  movements  were 
made  known  by  the  public  prints,  he  tarried  a  considerable  time  in  the 
city  of  New  York ;  and  it  was  herEdded  that,  like  another  Napoleon, 
he  was  lying  by  and  framing  the  plan  of  his  campaign.  It  was 
telegraphed  to  Washington  City,  and  published  in  the  "  Union,"  that 
he  was  framing  his  plan  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Illinois  to 
pounce  upon  and  annihilate  the  treasonable  and  disunion  speech 
which  Lincoln  had  made  here  on  the  16th  of  June,  Now,  I  do  sup- 
pose that  the  judge  really  spent  some  time  in  New  York  maturing 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  his  friends  heralded  for  him.  I  have 
been  able,  by  noting  his  movements  since  his  arrival  in  Illinois,  to 
discover  evidences  confirmatory  of  that  allegation,  I  think  I  have 
been  able  to  see  what  are  the  material  points  of  that  plan.  I  will,  for 
a  little  while,  ask  your  attention  to  some  of  them.  What  I  shall 
point  out,  though  not  showing  the  whole  plan,  are  nevertheless  the 
main  points,  as  I  suppose. 

They  are  not  very  numerous.  Tlie  first  is  popular  sovereignty. 
The  second  and  third  are  attacks  upon  my  speech  made  on  the  16th 
of  June.  Out  of  these  three  points  —  drawmg  within  the  range  of 
popnlsr  sovereignty  the  question  of  the  Lecompton  constitution — 
□e  makes  his  principal  assault.  Upon  these  bis  successive  speecfaea 
are  substantially  one  and  the  same.  On  this  matter  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty I  wish  to  be  a  little  careful.  Auxiliary  to  these  main  points, 
to  he  sure,  are  their  thunderings  of  cannon,  their  marching  and 
music,  their  fizzle-gigs  and  fireworks;  but  I  will  not  waste  time 
with  them.    They  are  but  the  little  trappings  of  the  campaign. 

Coming  to  the*  substance,  the  first  point,  "  populai-  sovereignty." 
It  is  to  he  labeled  upon  the  ears  in  which  ne  travels ;  put  upon  Uie 
backs  he  ndes  in ;  to  be  flaunted  upon  the  arches  he  passes  under, 
and  the  Uwiners  which  wave  over  him.  It  is  to  be  dished  up  in  as 
an&T  TaricUes  as  a  French  cook  can  produce  soups  from  potatoes. 
Kow.  as  tins  is  so  great  a  staple  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  it  is 
^r«r^  while  to  examine  it  carefully;  and  if  we  examine  only  a  very 
\jf^  tnA  clo  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled,  we  shall  be  able  to 
mk  ttet  the  whole  tiling  is  the  most  arrant  quixotism  that  was  ever 
I  Wtore  a  community.  What  is  the  matter  of  popular  sov- 
f.f  TbcSi^t' thing, in  order  to  understand  it,  is  to  get  agood 
■  «t  what  it  is,  and  after  that  to  see  how  it  is  applied. 

.M.  ahBti«t  every  one  knows  that,  in  this  controversy,  what- 

«^~5m  k**v  *■'*'  '"**  '"*^  reference  to  the  question  of  negro 
^J^^    1|0  Imw  not  been  in  a  controversy  about  the  right  of  the 
Mnt  themselves  in  the  ordinary'  matters  of  domestic 
jt  i^tw  at)d  Territories.     Mr.  Buchanan,  in  one  of  his 
_— e4^^^  when  he  sent  up  the  Lecompton  constitution), 
in»  4MiM  point  of  public  attention  was  not  in  regard  to 
'  ,^^»»  «C  nuall  domestic  matters,  but  was  directed  to 
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the  question  of  negro  slavery;  and  he  asserts  that  if  the  people  had 
had  a  fair  chance  to  vote  on  that  question,  there  was  no  reasonable 
OTOund  of  objection  in  regard  to  minor  questions.  Now,  while  I 
tnink  that  the  people  had  not  had  given,  or  offered  them,  a  fair 
chance  upon  that  ^avery  question^  still,  if  there  had  been  a  fair 
submission  to  a  vote  upon  that  main  question,  the  President's  pro- 
position would  have  been  true  to  the  uttermost  Hence,  when  here- 
after I  speak  of  popular  sovereignty,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
applying  what  I  say  to  the  question  of  slavery  only,  not  to  other 
minor  domestic  matters  of  a  Territory  or  a  State. 

Does  Judge  Douglas,  when  he  says  that  several  of  the  past  years 
of  his  life  have  been  devoted  to  the  question  of  "popular  sover- 
eigotv,^  and  that  all  the  remainder  of  his  life  shall  be  devoted  to  it, 
does  he  mean  to  say  that  he  has  been  devoting  his  life  to  securing 
to  the  people  of  the  Territories  the  right  to  exclude  slavery  from 
the  Territories f  If  he  means  so  to  sav,  he  means  to  deceive;  be- 
cause he  and  every  one  knows  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  he  approves  and  makes  especial  ground  of  attack  upon 
me  for  disapproving,  forbids  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  exclude 
slavery.  This  covers  the  whole  ground,  from  the  settlement  of  a 
Territory  till  it  reaches  the  degree  of  maturity  entitling  it  to  form 
a  State  constitution.  So  far  as  all  that  ground  is  concerned,  the 
jud^  is  not  sustaining  popular  sovereignty,  but  absolutely  oppos- 
ing it.  He  sustains  the  decision  which  declares  that  the  popular 
wul  of  the  Territories  has  no  constitutional  power  to  exclude 
slavery  during  their  territorial  existence.  This  bein^  so,  the  period 
of  time  from  the  first  settlement  of  a  Territory  tifl  it  reaches  the 
point  of  forming  a  State  constitution  is  not  the  thing  that  the 
judge  has  foueht  for,  or  is  fighting  for;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
fought  for,  and  is  fighting  for  the  thing  that  annihilates  and  crushes 
out  that  same  popmar  sovereignty. 

Well,  so  much  being  dispo^  of,  what  is  leftt  Why,  he  is  con- 
tending for  the  right  of  the  people,  when  they  come  to  make  a  State 
constitution,  to  make  it  for  themselves,  and  precisely  as  best  suits 
themselves.  I  say  again,  that  is  quixotic.  I  defy  contradiction 
when  I  declare  that  the  iudge  can  find  no  one  to  oppose  him  on  that 
proposition.  I  repeat,  there  is  nobody  opposing  that  proposition  on 
principle.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstooa.  I  know  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Lecompton  constitution,  I  may  be  misunderstood ;  but 
when  you  understand  me  correctly,  my  proposition  will  be  true  and 
accurate.  Nobody  is  opposing,  or  nas  opposed,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  they  form  a  constitution,  to  form  it  for  themselves.  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  his  friends  have  not  done  it ;  they,  too,  as  well  as  the 
Republicans  and  the  Anti-Lecompton  Democrats,  have  not  done  it ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  together  have  insisted  on  the  right  of  the 
people  to  form  a  constitution  for  themselves.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Buchanan  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Douglas  men 
and  the  Republicans  on  the  other,  has  not  been  on  a  question  of 
principle,  but  on  a  question  of  fact. 

The  dispute  was  upon  the  question  of  fact,  whether  the  Lecomp- 
ton constitution  had  been  fairly  formed  by  tne  people  or  not.    Mr. 
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Buchanan  and  bis  friends  have  nut  contended  for  the  contrary  prin-  ^ 
ciple  any  more  than  the  Douglas  men  or  the  Republicans. "  They 
have  insisted  that  whatever  of  small  irregrularities  existed  in  getting 
up  the  Leeompton  constitution  were  such  as  happen  in  the  settle- 
ment of  all  new  Territories.    The  question  was,  was  it  a  fair  emana- 
tion of  the  people  f    It  was  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  principle.  J 
As  Ui  the  principle,  all  were  agi-eed.   Judge  Douglas  voted  with  thfrfl 
Republicans  upon  that  matter  of  fact.  M 

He  and  they,  by  their  voices  and  votes,  denied  that  it  was  a  fair  ' 
emanation  of  the  people.  The  administration  affirmed  that  it  was. 
With  respect  to  tne  evidence  bearing  upon  that  ijuestiou  of  fact,  I 
readily  agree  that  Judge  Douglas  and  the  R^?publicHns  had  the  right 
OD  their  side,  and  that  the  administration  was  wrong.  But  I  state 
again  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  there  is  no  dispute  upon  the 
right  of  a  people  iu  a  Territory  merging  into  a  S^te  to  form  a 
constitubion  for  themselves  without  outside  interference  from  any 
quarter.  This  being  so,  what  is  Judge  Douglas  going  to  spend  his 
life  for7  Does  he  esi>ect  to  stand  up  iu  majestic  dignity,  and  go 
through  his  apothfosis  and  become  a  god,  in  the  maiutainin^  of  a 
principle  whicn  neither  man  uor  mouse  in  all  God's  creation  is  op- 
posing! Now  something  in  regard  to  the  Leeompton  constitution 
more  specially;  for  I  pass  from  this  other  question  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty as  the  most  arrant  humbug  that  has  ever  been  attempted 
on  an  intelligent  community. 

As  to  the  Leeompton  constitution,  I  have  already  said  that  on  the 
question  of  fact  as  to  whether  it  was  a  fair  emanation  of  the  people 
or  not.  Judge  Douglas  with  the  Republicans  and  some  ■'Americans" 
bad  greatly  the  argument  against  the  a^lministration;  and  while  I 
repeat  this,  I  wish  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  opposition  of  Judge 
Douglas  to  the  Leeompton  constitution  that  entitles  him  to  be  con- 
aidered  the  only  opponent  to  it  —  as  heing  par  excellence  the  very 
quintessence  of  that  opposition.  I  agree  to  the  rightfulness  of  bis 
oppositiou.  He  in  the  Senate,  and  his  class  of  men  there,  formed 
the  number  three  and  no  more.  In  the  House  of  Represeutatires 
bis  class  of  men  —  the  Anti-Leoompton  Democrats  —  formed  a 
number  of  about  twenty.  It  took  one  nuudred  and  twenty  to  defeat 
the  measure,  against  one  hundred  and  twelve.  Of  the  votes  of  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  Judge  Douglas's  friends  furnished  twenty, 
to  add  to  which  there  were  six  Americans  and  ninety-four  Republi- 
cans. I  do  uot  say  that  I  am  precisely  a^-curate  in  tbeii'  numbers, 
but  I  am  sufflciently  so  for  any  use  I  am  making  of  it. 

Why  is  it  that  twenty  sli^l  be  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  doing 
that  work,  and  the  hundred  none  of  it  t  Why,  if,  as  Judge  Douglas 
savs,  the  honoris  to  be  divided  and  due  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
other  parties,  wby  is  just  so  much  given  as  is  consonant  with  the 
wishes,  the  interests,  and  advancement  of  the  twenty!  My  under- 
standing is,  when  a  common  job  is  done,  or  a  common  enterprise 
prosecuted,  if  I  put  in  five  dollars  to  your  one,  I  have  a  right  to 
take  out  five  dollars  to  your  one.  But  fie  does  not  so  understand  it. 
He  declares  the  dividend  of  credit  for  defeating  Leeompton  upon  a  . 
basis  which  seems  nnpreoedented  and  incomprehensible. 
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Let  us  see.  Lecompton  in  the  raw  was  defeated.  It  afterward 
took  a  sort  of  cooked-up  shape,  and  was  passed  in  the  English  bilL 
It  is  said  by  the  judge  that  tine  defeat  was  a  good  and  proper  thing. 
If  it  was  a  good  thing,  why  is  he  entitled  to  more  credit  than  others 
for  the  performance  of  that  good  act,  unless  there  was  something 
in  the  antecedents  of  the  Republicans  that  might  induce  every  one 
to  expect  them  to  join  in  tniat  good  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
sometning  leading  them  to  doubt  that  he  would  f  Does  he  place  his 
superior  claim  to  credit  on  the  ^ound  that  he  performed  a  good  act 
which  was  never  expected  of  lumt  He  says  I  nave  a  proneness  for 
quoting  scripture.  If  I  should  do  so  now,  it  occurs  that  perhaps  he 
places  himself  somewhat  upon  the  ground  of  the  parable  of  the  lost 
sheep  which  went  astray  upon  the  mountains,  ana  when  the  owner 
of  the  hundred  sheep  found  the  one  that  was  lost,  and  threw  it  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  came  home  rejoicing,  it  was  said  that  there  was 
more  rejoicing  over  the  one  sheep  that  was  lost  and  had  been  found, 
than  over  the  ninetv  and  nine  in  the  fold.  The  application  is  made 
by  the  Saviour  in  tnis  parable,  thus :  "Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there 
is  more  rejoicing  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than 
over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repentance.'' 

And  now,  if  the  judge  claims  the  benefit  of  this  parable,  let  him 
repent.  Let  him  not  come  up  here  and  say:  "  I  am  the  only  just  per- 
son; and  you  are  the  ninety-nine  sinners !''  Repentance  before  for- 
giveness is  a  provision  of  the  Christian  system,  and  on  that  condition 
alone  wiU  the  Republicans  grant  him  forgiveness. 

How  will  he  prove  that  we  have  ever  occupied  a  different  position 
in  regard  to  the  Lecompton  constitution  or  any  principle  in  it  t  He 
says  he  did  not  make  his  opposition  on  the  ground  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  free  or  slave  constitution,  and  he  wouM  have  you  understand 
that  the  Republicans  made  their  opposition  because  it  ultimately  be- 
came a  slave  constitution.  To  make  proof  in  favor  of  himself  on  this 
point,  he  reminds  us  that  he  opposed  Lecompton  before  the  vote  was 
taken  declaring  whether  the  State  was  to  be  free  or  slave.  But  he 
forgets  to  say  that  our  Republican  senator,  Trumbull,  made  a  speech 
against  Lecompton  even  before  he  did. 

Why  did  he  oppose  it?  Partly,  as  he  declares,  because  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  who  framed  it  were  not  fairly  elected  by  the 
people;  that  the  people  were  not  allowed  to  vote  unless  they  had  been 
registered ;  and  that  the  people  of  whole  counties,  in  some  instances, 
were  not  registered.  For  these  reasons  he  declares  the  constitution 
was  not  an  emanation,  in  any  true  sense,  from  the  people.  He  also 
has  an  additional  objection  as  to  the  mode  of  submitting  the  consti- 
tution back  to  the  people.  But  bearing  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  delegates  were  fairly  elected,  a  speech  of  his,  made  something 
more  than  twelve  months  ago  from  tnis  stand,  becomes  important. 
It  was  made  a  little  while  before  the  election  of  the  delegates  who 
made  Lecompton.  In  that  speech  he  declared  there  was  every  reason 
to  hope  and  believe  the  election  would  be  fair,  and  if  any  one  failed 
to  vote  it  would  be  his  own  culpable  fault. 

I,  a  few  days  after,  made  a  sort  of  answer  to  that  speech.  In  that 
answer  I  made  substantially  the  very  argument  with  which  he  com- 
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bated  bis  Lecotnptoo  adversaries  in  the  Seuate  last  irinter.  I  poiot^ 
tu  the  facts  thst  tiie  i>eople  eould  tiot  vote  without  being  registered, 
and  that  the  time  for  registering  had  ^one  by.  I  eommetited  od  it 
as  wooderful  that  Judge  Douglas  could  be  ignoraut  of  these  facts, 
which  every  one  else  in  the  nation  so  well  knew. 

I  now  pass  from  popular  sovereignty  and  Leeompton.  I  may  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  one  or  both. 

When  he  was  preparing  his  plan  of  campaign,  Napoleon -like,  in 
New  York,  as  appears  by  two  speeches  I  have  heard  him  deliver  since 
his  arrival  in  Illmois,  he  gave  special  attention  to  a  speech  of  mine 
delivered  here  on  the  16tE  of  June  last.  He  says  that  he  carefully 
read  that  speech.  He  told  ns  that  at  Chicago  a  week  ago  last  night, 
and  he  repeated  it  at  Bloomington  last  night.  Doubtless  he  repeated 
it  again  to-dav.  though  I  did  not  hear  him.  In  the  two  first  places — 
Chicago  and  feioomiugton  —  I  heard  him;  to-day  I  did  not.  He  said 
he  had  carefully  examined  that  speech;  when,  he  did  not  say;  but 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  it  was  when  he  was  in  New  York  pre- 
paring his  plan  of  campaign,  lam  glad  he  did  read  it  carefully.  He 
says  it  was  evidently  prepared  with  great  care.  I  freely  admit  it  wa» 
prepared  with  care.  I  claim  not  to  be  more  free  from  errors  than 
others — [M^rbaps  scarcely  so  much;  butlwas  very  careful  not  to  put 
anything  in  that  s[)eech  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  make  any  inferences 
which  did  not  api>ear  to  me  to  be  true  and  fully  warrantable.  If  I 
had  ma<le  any  mistake  I  was  willing  to  be  corrected;  if  I  had  drawn 
any  inferonee  in  regard  to  Judge  Douglas,  or  any  one  else,  which  waa 
noi  warranted,  I  was  fully  prepareil  to  modify  it  as  soon  as  discovered. 
I  jilanted  mvst<1f  upon  tlie  truth  and  the  truth  only,  so  far  as  I  knew 
it,  or  conld  fee  brought  to  know  it. 

Having  made  that  speech  with  the  most  kindly  feelings  toward 
Judge  Douglas,  as  manifested  therein,  I  was  gratified  when  I  found 
that  he  hail  carefully  examined  it,  and  had  detected  no  error  of  fact, 
nor  any  inference  agaiust  him,  nor  anv  misrepresentations,  of  which 
he  thought  fit  to  complain.  In  neither  of  tne  two  speeches  I  have 
mentioned,  did  he  make  any  such  compl»nt.  I  will  thank  any  one 
who  will  inform  me  that  he,  in  his  speech  to-day,  pointed  out  any- 
thing I  had  stated,  respecting  him,  as  being  erroneous.  I  presume 
there  is  no  such  thing.  I  have  reason  to  be  gratified  that  the  care 
and  caution  used  in  uiat  speech  left  it  so  that  he,  most  of  all  others 
interest«d  in  diseoveriug  error,  has  not  been  able  to  point  out  one 
thing  against  him  which  he  could  say  was  wrong.  He  seizes  upon 
the  doctrines  he  supposes  to  be  included  in  that  speech,  and  de- 
clares that  upon  them  will  turn  the  issues  of  the  campaign.  He 
then  (luotes,  or  attempts  to  quote,  from  my  CTieech.  I  will  not  say 
that  he  wilfully  misquotes,  but  he  does  fail  to  quote  accurately. 
His  attempt  at  quoting  is  from  a  passage  which  I  believe  I  can  quote 
aocurati'Iy  from  memory,  I  shall  m5ie  the  ijuotatiou  now,  with 
some  comments  upon  it,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  order  that  the 
judge  shall  be  left  entirely  without  excuse  for  misrepresentiug  nie. 
I  do  so  now.  as  I  hope,  for  the  last  time.  I  do  this  in  great  caution, 
in  order  that  if  he  repeats  his  misrepresentation,  it  shall  be  plain  to 
all  that  he  does  so  wilfullv.     If,  after  all,  he  still  persists,  I  shall  be 
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compelled  to  reconstruct  the  course  I  have  marked  out  for  myself,  and 
draw  upon  such  humble  resources  as  I  have  for  a  new  course,  better 
suited  to  the  real  exigencies  of  the  case.  I  set  out,  in  this  campaign, 
with  the  intention  of  conducting  it  strictly  as  a^entieman,  in  sub- 
stance at  least,  if  not  in  the  outside  polish.  The  latter  I  shall 
never  be,  but  that  which  constitutes  the  inside  of  a  gentleman  I 
hope  I  understand,  and  am  not  less  inclined  to  practise  than  others. 
It  was  my  purpose  and  expectation  that  this  canvass  would  be  con- 
ducted upon  principle,  and  with  fairness  on  both  sides,  and  it  shall 
not  be  my  fault  if  this  purpose  and  expectation  shall  be  given  up. 

He  charges,  in  substance,  that  I  invite  a  war  of  sections ;  that  I 
propose  all  local  institutions  of  the  different  States  shall  become 
consolidated  and  uniform.  What  is  there  in  the  language  of  that 
speech  which  expresses  such  purpose  or  bears  such  construction  t 
I  have  again  and  a^ain  said  that  I  would  not  enter  into  any  of  the 
States  to  disturb  the  institution  of  slavery.  Judge  Douglas  said, 
at  Bloomington,  that  I  used  language  most  able  and  ingenious  for 
concealing  what  I  really  meant;  and  that  while  I  had  protested 
against  entering  into  the  slave  States,  I  nevertheless  did  mean  to  ^o 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  throw  missiles  into  Kentucky,  to  dis- 
turb them  in  their  domestic  institutions. 

I  said  in  that  speech,  and  I  meant  no  more,  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  ought  to  oe  placed  in  the  very  attitude  where  the  framers  of 
this  government  placed  it  and  left  it.  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  left  the  people  in  the  free  States  in  the 
attitude  of  firing  bombs  or  shells  into  the  slave  States.  I  was  not  using 
that  passage  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  infers  I  did  use  it.  I  said : 

We  are  now  far  advanced  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  poHo;^  was  created 
for  the  avowed  object  and  with  the  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to 
slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that  poHcy  that  agitation  has 
not  omy  ceased^  but  has  constantly  aumnented.  In  my  opinion  it  will  not 
cease  till  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.''  I  beheve  that  this  government  cannot  endure 
permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all 
the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread 
of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in 
the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till 
it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as 
well  as  South. 

Now  you  all  see,  from  that  quotation,  I  did  not  express  my  wish 
on  anything.  In  that  passage  I  indicated  no  wish  or  purpose  of  my 
own ;  I  simply  expressed  my  expectation.  Cannot  ttie  judge  per- 
ceive a  distinction  between  a  purpose  and  an  expectation  t  1  have 
often  expressed  an  expectation  to  die,  but  I  have  never  expressed  a 
wish  to  die.  I  said  at  Chicago,  and  now  repeat,  that  I  am  quite 
aware  this  government  has  endured  half  slave  and  half  free  for 
eighty-two  years.  I  understand  that  little  bit  of  history.  I  expressed 
the  opinion  I  did,  because  I  perceived — or  thoughtl  perceived — anew 
set  01  causes  introduced.  I  did  say  at  Chicago,  in  my  speech  there, 
that  I  do  wish  to  see  the  spread  of  slavery  arrested,  and  to  see  it 
placed  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the 
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course  of  ultimate  eztiDctiou.     I  said  that  because  I  supposed,  wheu 
the  public  miod  shall  rest  in  that  belief,  we  shall  have  peace  on  the 
slavery  question.  Ihavebelieved — andnowbelieve — thepublicinind 
did  rest  in  that  belief  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill. 
f^    Although  I  have  ever  been  opposed  to  slavery,  so  fai-  I  rested 
in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extine-  J 
tion.     For  that  reason,  it  had  been  a  minor  question  with  me.     ll 
might  have  been  mistakeu ;  but  I  had  believed,  and  now  believe, ■^ 
that  tile  whole  publif  mind,  that  is,  the  mind  of  the  great  majority,  ■ 
had  rested  in  that  belief  up  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise.    But  upon  that  eveut,  I  liecame  convinced  that  either  I  bad 
been  resting  m  a  delusion,  or  the  institution  was  being  placed  on  a 
new  ba^is  —  a  basis  for  making  it  perpetual,  national,  and  universal. 
Subsequent  events  have  greaUj'  confirmed  me  in  that  belief.     I  be- 
lieve that  bill  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  conspiracy  for  that  purpose. 
So  believing,  I  have  since  t£en  considered  that  q^uestion  a  paramount 
one.     So  believing,  I  think  the  public  mind  will  never  rest  till  the 
power  of  Congress  to  restrict  tne  spread  of  it  shall  again  be  ac- 
knowledged and  exercised  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  all  re- 
sistance be  entirely  crushed  out.     I  have  expressed  that  opinion, 
and  I  entertain  it  to-night.     It  is  denied  that  there  is  any  tendency 
to  the  nationalization  of  slavery  in  these  States. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  when  they 
were  presenting  him  canes,  silver  plate,  gold  pitchers  and  the  like, 
for  assaulting  Senator  Sumner,  distinctly  affirmed  his  opinion  that 
when  this  Constitution  was  formed,  it  was  the  belief  of  no  man 
that  slavery  would  last  to  the  present  day. 

He  said,  what  1  think,  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  placed 
the  institution  of  slavery  where  the  public  mind  rested  iu  the  hope 
that  it  was  jn  the  course  of  ultimat«  extinction.  But  he  went  on  to 
say  that  the  men  of  the  present  age,  by  their  experience,  have  be- 
come wiser  than  the  framers  of  the  Constitution ;  and  the  invention 
of  the  cotton-giu  had  made  the  perpetuity  of  slavery  a  necessity  in 
this  country. 

As  another  piece  of  evidence  tending  to  this  same  point.  Quite 
recently  in  Virginia,  a  man  —  the  owner  of  slaves — made  a  will 
providing  that  ^ter  his  death  certain  of  his  slaves  should  have  their 
freedom  if  they  shonld  so  choose,  and  go  to  Liberia,  rather  than  re- 
main iu  slavery.  They  chose  to  be  liberated.  But  the  persons  to 
whom  they  would  descend  as  property  claimed  them  as  slaves.  A 
suit  was  instituted,  which  finally  came  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  therein  decided  a};ainst  the  slaves,  upon  the  orouncl 
that  a  negro  cannot  make  a  choice — that  they  had  no  legal  power 
to  choose — cnnld  not  perform  the  condition  upon  which  their  free- 
dom depended. 

I  do  not  mention  this  with  any  purpose  of  criticizing  it,  but  to 
connect  it  with  the  arguments  as  affording  additional  e\idence  of 
the  change  of  sentiment  upon  this  question  of  slavery  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  it  perpetual  and  national.  I  argue  uow  as  1  did  be- 
fore, that  there  is  such  a  tendency,  and  I  am  backed  not  merely  by 
the  facts,  but  by  the  open  ooofesHion  in  the  slave  States. 
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And  now,  as  to  the  judge's  inference,  that  because  I  wish  to  see 
slavery  placed  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction — placed  where 
our  fathers  ori^nally  placed  it — I  wish  to  annihilate  the  State  leg- 
islatures —  to  lorce  cotton  to  grow  upon  the  tops  of  the  Green 
Mountains — to  freeze  ice  in  Florida — to  cut  lumoer  on  the  broad 
Illinois  prairies — that  I  am  in  favor  of  fdl  these  ridiculous  and  im- 
possible things. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  complete  answer  to  all  this  to  ask,  if,  when 
Congress  did  have  the  fashion  of  restricting  slavery  from  free  terri- 
tory, when  courts  did  have  the  fashion  of  deciding  that  taking  a 
slave  into  a  free  country  made  him  free — I  say  it  is  a  suf&cient 
answer  to  ask,  if  any  of  this  ridiculous  nonsense  about  consoli- 
dation and  uniformity  did  actually  foUowf  Who  heard  of  any 
such  thing,  because  of  the  ordinance  of  '87  f  because  of  the  Mis- 
souri Bestnctionf  because  of  the  numerous  court  decisions  of  that 
character  t 

Now,  as  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision ;  for  upon  that  he  makes  his 
last  point  at  me.  He  boldly  takes  ground  in  favor  of  that  decision. 
This  is  one  half  the  onslaught,  and  one  third  of  the  entire  plan 
of  the  campaign.  I  am  opposed  to  that  decision  in  a  certain  sense, 
but  not  in  the  sense  whicn  he  puts  on  it.  I  sa^r  that  in  so  far  as  it 
decided  in  favor  of  Dred  Scott's  master,  and  against  Dred  Scott  and 
his  family,  I  do  not  propose  to  disturb  or  resist  the  decision. 

I  never  have  proposed  to  do  any  such  thing.  I  think  that  in  re- 
spect for  judicial  authority,  my  humble  history  would  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  that  of  Judge  Douglas.  He  would  have  the  citizen 
conform  his  vote  to  that  decision ;  the  member  of  Confess,  his ;  the 
President^  his  use  of  the  veto  power.  He  would  make  it  a  ride  of  po- 
litical action  for  the  people  and  all  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  would  not.  By  resisting  it  as  a  political  rule,  I  disturb  no 
right  of  property,  create  no  disorder,  excite  no  mobs. 

When  he  spoke  at  Chicago,  on  Pridayevenin^  of  lastweek,he  made 
this  same  point  upon  me.  On  Saturday  evening  I  replied,  and  re- 
minded him  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  which  he  opposed  for  at 
least  several  years.  Last  night,  at  Bloomington,  he  tooK  some  notice 
of  that  reply,  but  entirely  forgot  to  remember  that  part  of  it. 

He  renews  his  onslaught  upon  me,  forgetting  to  remember  that  I 
have  turned  the  tables  against  himself  on  that  very  point.  I  renew 
the  effort  to  draw  his  attention  to  it.  I  wish  to  stand  erect  before 
the  country,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  on  this  question  of  judicial 
authority,  and  therefore  I  ^d  something  to  the  authority  in  favor 
of  my  own  position.  I  wish  to  show  that  lam  sustained  by  authority, 
in  audition  to  that  heretofore  presented.  I  do  not  expect  to  convince 
the  judge.  It  is  part  of  the  plan  of  his  campaign,  and  he  will  cling 
to  it  with  a  desperate  grip.    Even  turn  it  upon  him — the  sharp 

Eoiut  against  him,  and  gaff  nira  through — he  will  still  cling  to  it  till 
e  can  invent  some  new  dodge  to  take  the  place  of  it. 
In  public  speaking  it  is  tedious  reading  from  documents,  but  I 
must  beg  to  indulge  the  practice  to  a  limited  extent.    I  shall  read 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1820,  and  now  to  be  found 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  correspondence,  at  page  177.    It  seems 
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be  had  been  preseutM  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Jarvis  with  a 
book,  or  essav,  or  periodical,  failed  the  "  Republican."  and  he  was! 
writing  in  actnowledgment  of  the  present,  and  noting  some  of  ital 
contents.    After  expressing  the  hope  that  the  work  will  produce  a 
favorable  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  yonng,  he  proceeds  to  say: 

Tliat  it  wit]  have  this  tendency  may  be  expected,  and  for  that  reason  I  fee 
an  ur^noy  to  note  what  1  deem  an  error  in  it.  the  more  requiring  notice  a_ 
yonropinionisstrengthenedby  that  of  many  others.  Yoaoeem,  m  pag«s84'^ 
and  14S,  to  consider  the  judges  as  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  all  coustitutiorial 
questions — a  very  dangerous  doctrine  indeed,  and  one  which  would  place 
ns  under  the  despotism  of  an  ohgarchy.  Our  judges  are  as  honest  as  other 
men,  and  not  more  so.  They  have,  with  others,  the  same  passions  for  party, 
for  power,  and  the  privilege  of  their  corps.  Their  maxim  is,  "  Boni  judidt 
est  ampliare  jurisdictionan" ;  and  their  power  is  the  more  daug'erouB  a$  they 
are  in  office  for  Ufe,  and  not  responsible,  as  the  other  functionaries  arc,  to 
the  elective  control.  The  Constitution  has  created  no  such  fdngie  tribunal, 
knowing  that,  to  whatever  hands  confided,  with  the  corruptions  of  time  and 

Sarty,  its  members  would  become  despots.    It  has  more  wisely  made  all  the 
epartments  co-equal  and  co-sovereign  within  tbemsetves. 

Thus  we  see  the  power  claimed  for  the  Supreme  Court  by  Judge 
Douglas,  Air.  Jefferson  holds,  would  reduce  us  to  the  despotism  of  an  J 
oligarchy.  I 

Now,  I  have  said  no  more  than  this — in  fact,  never  quite  so  much  ^ 
B6  this — at  least  I  am  sustained  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  ' 

Let  UB  go  a  little  further.    You  remember  we  once  had  a  national 
bank.    8ome  one  owed  the  bank  a  debt;  he  was  sued  and  sought  to 
avoid  payment,  on  the  ground  that  the  bank  was  unconstitutioual. 
The  ease  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  therein  it  was  decided  that 
the  bank  was  conatitntionaL     The  whole  Democratic  party  revolted 
against  that  decision.     General  Jackson  himself  asserted  that  he,  as 
President,  would  not  be  bound  to  hold  a  national  bank  to  be  eonsti- 
tntioual,  even  though  the  court  had  decided  it  to  be  so.     He  fell  in 
precisely  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  acted  upon  it  under  his 
official  oath,  in  vetoing  a  charter  for  a  national  bank.     The  declara- 
tion that  Congress  does  uot  possess  this  constitutional  power  to  char- 
ter a  bank,  has  gone  into  the  Democratic  platform,  at  their  national  J 
conventions,  aud  was  bronriit  forward  and  reaffirmed  in  their  lasM 
convention  at  Cincinnati.    They  have  contended  for  that  declaration,^ 
in  the  very  t«etb  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  ' 
century.  In  fact,  they  have  reduced  the  decision  to  an  absofnte  nullity. 
That  decision,  I  repeat,  is  repudiated  in  the  Cincinnati  plat  form ;  and 
still,  as  if  to  show  that  effrontery  can  go  no  farther,  Judge  Douglas 
vaunts,  in  the  very  speeches  in  which  he  denounces  me  for  opposing 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  that  he  stands  on  the  Cincinnati  platform. 

Now,  I  wish  to  know  what  the  jndge  can  charge  upon  me,  with 
respect  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  does  not  lie  in 
all  its  length,  breadth,  and  proportions  at  his  own  door.  The  plain 
truth  is  simply  this :  Judge  Douglas  is  for  Supreme  Court  decisions 
when  he  likes,  and  against  them  when  he  does  not  like  them.  He  is 
for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  because  it  tends  to  uationalize  slavenr  ^ 
—  because  it  is  part  of  the  original  combination  for  that  object.     It  J 
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80  happens,  singularly  enough,  that  I  never  stood  opposed  to  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  tiU  this.    On  the  contrary,  I  have  no 
recollection  that  he  was  ever  particularly  in  favor  of  one  till  this. 
He  never  was  in  favor  of  any,  nor  opposed  to  any,  till  the  present  . 
one.  which  helps  to  nationalize  slavery. 

Free  men  of  Sangamon,  free  men  of  Dlinois,  free  men  everywhere, 
judge  ye  between  him  and  me  upon  this  issue. 

He  says  this  Dred  Scott  case  is  a  very  small  matter  at  most;  that 
it  has  no  practical  eflfect';  that  at  best,  or  rather,  I  suppose,  at  worst, 
it  is  but  an  abstraction.  I  submit  that  the  proposition  that  the 
thing  which  determines  whether  a  man  is  free  or  a  slave  is 
rather  concrete  than  abstract.  I  think  you  would  conclude  that  it 
was  if  your  liberty  depended  upon  it,  and  so  would  Judge  Douglas 
if  his  hberty  depended  upon  it.  But  suppose  it  was  on  the  question 
of  spreading  slavery  over  the  new  Territories  that  he  considers  it  as 
being  merdy  an  abstract  matter,  and  one  of  no  practical  impor- 
tance. How  has  the  planting  of  slavery  in  new  countries  alwavs 
been  effected  t  It  has  now  been  decided  that  slavery  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  our  new  Territories  by  any  legal  means.  In  what  do 
our  new  Territories  now  differ  in  mis  respect  from  the  old  colonies 
when  slavery  was  first  planted  within  them  t  It  was  planted  as  Mr. 
Clay  once  declared,  and  as  history  proves  true,  by  individual  men  in ' 
spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  the  mother  government  refusing 
to  prohibit  it,  and  withholding  from  the  people  of  the  colonies  the 
aumority  to  prohibit  it  for  themselves.  Mr.  Clay  says  this  was  one 
of  the  great  and  just  causes  of  complaint  against  Great  Britain  by 
the  colonies,  and  the  best  apology  we  can  now  make  for  having  the  ^ 
institution  amongst  us.  In  that  precise  condition  our  Nebraska 
politicians  have  at  last  succeeded  in  placing  our  own  new  Territories ; 
the  government  will  not  prohibit  slavery  within  them,  nor  allow  the 
people  to  prohibit  it. 

I  defy  any  man  to  find  any  difference  between  the  policy  which 
originally  planted  slavery  in  these  colonies  and  that  policy  which 
now  prevails  in  our  new  Territories.  If  it  does  not  ^o  into  them,  it 
is  only  because  no  individual  wishes  it  to  go.  The  judge  indulged 
himself  doubtless,  to-day.  with  the  question  as  to  what  I  am  gomg 
to  do  with  or  about  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Well,  judge,  wifl  you 
please  tell  me  what  you  did  about  the  bank  decision  f  W  ill  you  not 
graciously  allow  us  to  do  with  the  Dred  Scott  decision  precisely  as 
you  did  with  the  bank  decision  t  You  succeeded  in  breaking  down 
the  moral  effect  of  that  decision  ;  did  you  find  it  necessary  to  amend 
the  Constitution  t  or  to  set  up  a  court  of  negroes  in  order  to  do  it  ? 

There  is  one  other  point.  Judge  Douglas  has  a  very  affectionate 
leaning  toward  the  Americans  and  Old  Whigs.  Last  "evening,  in  a 
sort  or  weeping  tone^  he  described  to  us  a  death-bed  scene.  He  had 
been  called  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  last  moments,  in  order 
that  the  genius  of  "  popular  sovereignty  ^  might  duly  descend  from 
the  dyingman  and  settie  upon  him,  the  living  and  most  worthy  suc- 
cessor. He  could  do  no  less  than  promise  that  he  would  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  "  popular  sovereignty  ^ ;  and  then  the  great 
statesman  departs  in  peace.    By  this  part  of  the  "  plan  of  the  cam- 
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naign,"  the  judge  has  evidently  promiaed  himself  that  tears  shall  be 
drawndownthecheekfiof  allOld  Whigs, )ia  large  as  half-^owuappleB. 

Mr.  Webster,  too,  was  mentioned ;  but  it  aid  not  quite  come  to  a 
death-bed  scenp,  as  to  him.  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not 
disgusting,  to  see  bow  quick  these  eom promise-breakers  odmtiii&ter 
on  the  political  effects  of  their  dead  adversaries,  trumping  up  claims 
uever  before  heard  of,  and  dividing  the  assets  among  tliemselves. 
It  I  should  be  found  dead  to-morrow  morning,  nothing  but  my  in- 
significance could  prevent  a  speech  being'  made  on  my  authority, 
before  the  end  of  next  week.  It  so  happens  that  in  that  "  popular 
sovereignty"  with  which  Mr.  Clay  was  identified,  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  expressly  reserved ;  and  it  was  a  little  singular  if 
Mr.  Clay  oast  his  mantle  upon  Judge  Douglas  on  purpose  to  have 
that  compromise  repealed. 

Again,  the  judge  did  not  keep  faith  with  Mr.  Cla^  when  he  first 
brought  in  his  Neoraska  bill.  He  left  the  Missouri  Compromise  un- 
repealed, and  in  his  report  aecompan^'ing  the  bill,  he  told  the  world 
he  did  it  on  purpose.  Themanesof  Mr.  Clay  must  have  been  in  great 
BgoLVj  till  tiiirty  days  later,  when  "popular  sovereignty  "stwod  forth 
in  all  its  glory, 

Oiii'  more  thing.  Last  night  Judge  Douglas  tormented  himself 
with  Imrrora  about  my  disposition  to  make  negroesperfeetJy  equal 
with  white  men  in  social  and  political  relations.  He  did  not  stop 
tti  show  that  I  have  said  any  such  thing,  or  that  it  legitimately  fol- 
lowB  from  anything  I  have  said,  but  he  rushes  on  with  his  saser- 
tioutu  !  adhere  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  Judge 
Duuglaa  and  his  friends  are  not  willing  to  stand  by  it,  lot  them 
onnii'  up  and  amend  it.  Let  them  make  it  read  that  all  men  are 
fn-Htdl  equal,  except  negroes.  Let  us  have  it  decided  whether  the 
Div'liiration  of  Independence,  in  this  blessed  year  of  1858,  shall  be  thus 
iiiuoiidiil.  In  his  construction  of  the  Declaration  last  year,  he  said 
it  only  meant  that  Americans  in  America  were  equel  to  Englishmen 
in  Hngland.  Then,  when  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  by  that  rule  he  ex- 
elutU'H  tlio  Uermaus,  the  Irish,  the  Portuguese,  and  all  the  other  peo- 

iilti  who  have  come  amongst  us  since  the  Revolution,  he  reconstructs 
lilt  oonstnietion.    In  his  last  speech  he  tells  us  it  meant  Europeans, 

1  prt'HH  him  a  little  further,  and  aak  if  it  meant  to  include  the  Sue- 
nIauh  in  AHJat  or  does  be  mean  to  exclude  that  vast  population  from 
I  ho  iirlncipK-rt  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence?  I  expect  ere 
Imitf  111'  will  introduce  another  amendment  to  his  definition.  He  is 
nut  nt  nil  iinrticiilar.  He  is  satisfied  with  anything  which  does  not 
I'luluuiitir  Un'  nationalizing  of  negro  slaverj-.  It  may  draw  white 
iiHUk  ilowii,  but  it  must  not  lift  negroes  up.  Who  shall  say,  "I  am 
ihi"  •Hprrior,  and  you  are  the  inferior  T" 

My  th'ciamtionB  upon  this  subject  of  negro  slaverj-  may  be  mis- 
r«ltl1^■tlntl>ll,  but  cannot  be  misunderstootl,  I  have  said  that  I  do 
Wktt  iiiiiltTdtand  the  Declaration  to  moan  that  all  men  were  created 
n^Hai  In  all  n-epects.  They  are  not  our  equal  in  color ;  but  I  sup- 
|Hi-ti  Ibttt  it  does  mean  to  declare  that  all  men  are  equal  in  some 
ir^>ii|>i<i>l»  I  tluiy  are  equal  in  their  right  to  "  life,  lilierty,  and  the  pnr- 
■itll  of  liajipiuess."     Certainly  the  negro  is  not  our  equal  in  color — 
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gerhaps  not  in  many  other  respects ;  stiU,  in  the  right  to  put  into 
is  month  the  bread  that  his  own  hands  have  earned,  he  is  tne  equal  \ 
of  evei^  other  man,  white  or  black.  In  pointing  out  that  more  nas 
been  given  you,  jrou  cannot  be  justified  in  ta^g  away  the  little 
which  has  been  given  him.  All  I  ask  for  the  negro  is  that  if  you 
do  not  like  him,  let  him  alone.  If  God  gave  him  but  little,  that 
little  let  him  enjoy. 

When  our  government  was  established,  we  had  the  institution  of 
slaverjr  among  us.  We  were  in  a  certain  sense  compelled  to  tolerate 
its  existence.  It  was  a  sort  of  necessity.  We  hcwi  gone  through 
our  struggle,  and  secured  our  own  independence.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  found  the  institution  of  slavery  amongst  their  other 
institutions  at  the  time.  They  found  that  by  an  effort  to  eradicate 
it,  they  might  lose  much  of  what  theyhad  already  gained.  They 
were  obligM  to  bow  to  the  necessity.  They  gave  power  to  Congress 
to  abolish  the  slave-trade  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  They  also 
prohibited  slavery  in  the  Territories  where  it  did  not  exist.  They  did 
what  thejr  could.and  yielded  to  necessity  for  the  rest.  I  also  yield 
to  all  which  follows  from  that  necessity.  What  I  would  most  desire 
would  be  the  separation  of  the  white  and  black  races. 

One  more  point  on  this  Springfield  speech  which  Judjge  Douglas 
says  he  has  read  so  carefully.  I  expressed  my  belief  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  conspiracy  to  perpetuate  and  nationalize  slavery.  I  did 
not  profess  to  Know  it,  nor  do  I  now.  I  showed  the  paurt  Judge 
Douglas  had  played  in  the  string  of  facts,  constituting  to  my  mind 
the  proof  of  tnat  conspiracy.    I  showed  the  parts  played  by  others. 

I  charged  that  the  people  had  been  deceived  into  carrying  the  last 
presidential  election,  by  the  impression  that  the  people  of  tne  Terri- 
tories mi^ht  exclude  slavery  if  they  chose,  when  it  was  known  in  ' 
advance  by  the  conspirators,  that  the  court  was  to  decide  that 
neither  Congress  nor  the  people  could  so  exclude  slavery.  These 
charges  are  more  distinctly  made  than  anything  else  in  tne  speech. 

Judge  Douglas  has  carefully  read  and  re-ret^  that  speech.  He 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  contradicted  those  charges.  In  the  two 
speeches  which  I  heard  he  certainly  did  not.  On  nis  own  tacit  ad- 
mission I  renew  that  charge.  I  charge  him  with  having  been  a 
party  to  that  conspiracy,  and  to  that  deception,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  nationalizing  slavery. 

July  24  to  July  31, 1858. — Challenge  to  the  Joint  Debates. 

Mr.  Lincoln  to  Mr,  Douglas. 

Chicago,  Illinois,  July  24, 1858. 
Hon.  S.  a.  Douglas. 

My  dear  Sir:  Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  make  an  arrangement 
for  you  and  myself  to  divide  time,  and  address  the  same  audiences 
the  present  canvass  f  Mr.  Judd,  who  will  hand  you  this,  is  authorized 
to  receive  your  answer ;  and,  if  agreeable  to  you,  to  enter  into  the 
terms  of  such  arrangement    Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Vol.  I.— 18. 
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Mr.  Douglas  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Chicago,  July  ; 
Hon.  a.  Lincoln. 

Dear  Sir :  Yoiii-  note  of  this  date,  in  which  you  inquire  if  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  me  to  make  an  arrangement  to  divide  the  time  and 
addreSE  tJie  same  audiences  during  the  present  canvass,  was  handed 
me  by  Mr.  Judd.  Recent  event*  nave  interposed  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  an  arrangement, 

I  went  to  Springfield  last  week  tor  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  upon  the  modeof  conducting 
the  canvass,  and  with  them,  and  under  tiieir  advice,  made  a  list  of 
appointuientB  covering  the  entire  period  until  late  in  October.  The 
people  of  the  several  localities  have  been  notified  of  the  times  and 

S'aces  of  the  meetings.  Those  appointments  have  all  been  made  for 
emocratic  meetings,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
the  Democratic  candidates  forCongress,  for  the  legislature,  and  other 
offices  will  be  present  and  address  the  people.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  these  various  candidates,  in  connection  with  myself,  will 
occupy  the  whole  time  of  the  day  and  evening,  and  leave  no  opporti 
nity  for  other  speeches. 

Besides,  there  is  another  consideration  whiob  should  be  kept  ii 
mind.  It  has  been  sugg^ested  recently  that  an  arrangement  had  beei 
made  to  bring  out  a  tmrd  candidate"  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
who,  with  yourself,  should  canvass  the  State  in  opposition  to  me,  with 
DO  other  purpose  than  to  insure  my  defeat,  by  dividing  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  your  benefit.  If  I  should  make  this  arrangement 
with  you,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  other  candidate,  who 
has  a  common  object  with  you,  would  desire  to  beeome  a  party  t« 
it,  and  claim  the  right  to  spea^  from  the  same  stand;  so  tliat  he 
and  you  in  concert  might  be  able  to  take  the  opening  and  closing 
speech  in  every  case. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  surprise,  if  it  was  your  original 
intention  to  invite  such  an  arrangement,tnat  you  should,  have  waited 
until  after  I  had  made  my  appointments,  inasmuch  as  we  were  both 
here  in  Chicago  together  for  several  days  after  my  arrival,  and  agun 
at  Blooraington,  Atlanta,  Lincoln,  and  Springfield,  where  it  was  well 
known  I  went  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  State  Central 
Committee,  and  agreeing  upon  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 

While  under  these  circumstanees  I  do  not  feel  at  uberty  to  make 
any  arrangements  which  would  deprive  the  Democratic  candidates 
forCongress,  State  offices,  and  the  legislature,  from  participating  iD 
the  discussion  at  the  various  meetings  designated  by  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee,  I  will,  in  order  to  accommodate  you  as  far  as 
it  is  in  my  power  todo  so,  take  the  responsibility  of  makiugan  arran^- 
mentwith  yon  for  a  discussion  between  us  at  one  prominent  point  in 
each  congressional  district  in  the  State,  except  the  second  and  sixth 
districts,  where  we  have  both  spoken,  and  in  each  of  which  cases  you 
had  the  concluding  speech.  If  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  indicate  the 
following  places  as  those  most  suitable  in  the  several  congressional 
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districts  at  which  we  should  speak,  to  wit:  Preeport,  Ottawa,  Gales- 
borg,  Qnincy,  Alton,  Jonesboro,  and  Charleston.  I  will  confer  with 
you  at  the  earliest  convenient  opportunitjr  in  regard  to  tiie  mode  of 
conducting  the  debate,  the  times  of  meeting  at  the  several  places, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  where  appointments  have  already  been 
made  by  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  at  any  of  those 
idaces,  I  must  insist  upon  you  meeting  me  at  the  time  specified. 
Very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

S.  A.  Douglas. 

Mr,  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Douglas. 

Springfield,  July  29, 1858. 
Hon.  S.  a.  Douglas. 

Dear  Sir :  Tours  of  the  24th  in  relation  to  an  arrangement  to  di- 
vide time  and  address  the  same  audiences  is  received;  and  in 
apology  for  not  sooner  replying,  allow  me  to  say  that  when  I  sat  by 
yon  at  dinner  yesterday  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had  answered  my 
note,  nor  certainly  that  my  own  note  had  been  presented  to  you. 
An  hour  after  I  saw  a  copy  of  your  answer  in  the  Chicago  "  Times,'' 
and  reacUng  home,  I  fo^d  tfie  original  awaiting  meT^rotesting 
that  your  insinuations  of  attempted  unfaimess  on  my  part  are  un- 
just, and  with  the  hope  that  you  did  not  verv  considerately  make 
them,  I  proceed  to  reply.  To  your  statement  that  *^  It  has  been  sug- 
gestea  recently  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  to  bring  out  a 
third  candidate  for  the  Unit^  States  Senate,  who,  with  yourself, 
should  canvass  the  State  in  opposition  to  me,"  etc.,  I  can  only  say 
that  such  suggestion  must  have  oeen  made  by  vourself,  for  certainly 
none  such  1ms  been  made  by  or  to  me,  or  otherwise,  to  my  know- 
ledge. Surely  you  did  not  deliberately  conclude,  as  you  insinuate, 
that  I  was  expecting  to  draw  you  into  an  arrangement  of  terms,  to 
be  agreed  on  by  yourself,  by  which  a  third  candidate  and  myself 
'^  in  concert  might  be  able  to  take  the  opening  and  closing  speech 
in  every  case.'' 

As  to  your  surprise  that  I  did  not  sooner  make  the  proposal  to 
divide  time  with  you,  I  can  onlv  say  I  made  it  as  soon  as  I  resolved 
to  make  it.  I  did  not  know  but  that  such  proposal  would  come 
from  you;  I  waited  respectfully  to  see.  It  may  have  been  well 
known  to  you  that  you  went  to  ^piin^eld  for  the  purpose  of  agree- 
ing on  the  plan  of  campaign ;  out  it  was  not  so  mown  to  me. 
When  your  appointments  were  announced  in  the  papers,  extending 
only  to  the  2ist  of  August,  I  for  the  first  time  considered  it  certain 
that  }rou  would  make  no  proposal  to  me,  and  then  resolved  that,  if 
my  friends  concurred,  I  would  make  one  to  you.  As  soon  thereafter 
as  I  could  see  and  consult  with  friends  satisfactorily,  I  did  make 
the  proposal.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  proposed  arrangement 
could  derange  your  plans  after  the  latest  of  your  appointments  al- 
ready made.  After  uiat,  there  was  before  the  election  largely  over 
two  months  of  clear  time. 

For  you  to  say  that  we  have  already  spoken  at  Chicago  and 
Springfield,  and  tnat  on  both  occasions  I  had  the  concluding  speech. 
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IB  hardly  a  fair  statement.  The  trath  rather  is  this:  At  Chicago, 
July  9,  you  made  a  carefully  prepared  conclusion  on  my  speech  of 
June  16.  Twenty-four  hours  after,  I  made  a  hasty  conclusion  on 
yours  of  the  9th.  You  had  sis  days  to  prepare,  and  concluded  on 
me  again  at  Bloomington  on  the  16th.  Twentyfour  hours  after,  I 
concluded  again  on  you  at  Springfield.  In  the  mean  time,  you  had 
made  another  conclusion  on  me  at  Spria^eld  which  I  did  not  hear, 
and  of  the  contents  of  which  I  knew  nothing  when  I  spoke ;  so  that 
your  speech  made  in  daylight,  and  mine  at  night,  of  the  17th,  at 
Springfield,  were  both  made  in  perfect  independence  of  each  other. 
The  dates  of  making  all  these  speeches  will  show,  I  think,  that  in  the 
matter  of  time  for  preparation  the  advantage  has  all  been  on  your 
Bide,  and  that  none  of  the  external  circumstances  have  stood  to  my  ^H 
advantage.  ^H 

I  agree  to  an  arrangement  for  us  to  speak  at  the  seven  places  you     ^H 
have  named,  and  at  your  own  times,  provided  you  name  the  tiroes     ^H 
at  once,  so  that  I,  as  well  as  you,  can  have  to  myself  the  lime  not 
covered  by  the  arrangement.   As  to  the  other  details,  I  wish  perfect 
reciprocity,  and  no  more.     I  wish  as  much  time  as  you,  and  that 
conclusions  shall  alternate.    That  is  aU.     Your  obedient  servant,       ^^M 

A.  Lincoln.     ^^H 

P.  S.  As  matters  now  stand,  I  shall  be  at  no  more  of  your  ex-^^^| 
elusive  meetings;  and  for  about  a  week  from  to-day  a  letter  &oi)|^^^| 
you  will  reach  me  at  Springfield.  ^^^M 

Mr.  Douglas  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  | 

Bement,  Putt  Co.,  III.,  July  30, 1868. 

Dear  Sir :  Your  letter  dated  yesterday,  accepting  my  propoaltioQ  ^^ 

for  a  joint  discussion  at  one  prominent  point  in  each  congressional  ^^M 

district,  as  Btat«d  in  my  previous  letter,  was  received  this  morning.  ^H 

The  times  and  phtces  designated  are  as  follows :  ^H 

Ottawa,  La  Salle  County August  21,  1858.  ^H 

Froeport,  Bt«pheason  County "  27,  "  ^^M 

Joneahoro,  Union  County September  15,  "  ^^M 

Charleatoo,  Coles  County "  18.  ^H 

GBleBbm^.  Knox  Coonfy October  7,  "  ^^M 

Qalncy,  Adams  County "  13,  "  ^^M 

Alton,  Madison  County  "  15,  ^^M 

I  agree  to  your  euB^stJon  that  we  shall  alternately  open  and  ^* 
close  the  discussion.  I  will  speak  at  Ottawa  one  hour:  you  can  re- 
ply, occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  I  will  then  follow  for  half 
an  hour.  At  Freeport,  yon  shall  open  the  discussion  and  speak  one 
hour;  I  will  follow  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  you  can  then  reply 
for  half  an  honr.  We  will  alternate  in  like  manner  in  each  succes- 
sive place.     Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  A.  DOUQLAfl. 

Hon,  a.  Lincoln,  Springfield,  IlL 
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Mr.  Lincoln  to  Mr.  Douglas. 

Spbingpield,  July  31, 1858. 
Hon.  S.  a.  Douglas. 

Dear  Sir :  Yours  of  yesterday,  naming  places,  times,  and  terms 
for  joint  discussions  between  us,  was  received  tnis  morning.  Al- 
though by  the  terms,  as  you  propose,  you  take  four  openings  and 
closes  to  my  three,  I  accede,  and  thus  close  the  arrangement.  I 
direct  this  to  you  at  Hillsboro,  and  shall  try  to  have  both  your  letter 
and  this  appear  in  the  ''  Journal "  and  '^  Register  "  of  Monday  morn- 
ing. Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

July  31, 1858.—  Lbtteb  to  H.  Asbuby. 

Spbinqfield,  July  31,  1858. 
Henby  Asbuby,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  28th  is  received.  The  points  you 
propose  to  press  upon  Douglas  he  will  be  very  hard  to  get  up  to, 
out  I  think  you  labor  under  a  mistake  when  you  say  no  one  cares 
how  he  answers.  This  implies  that  it  is  e^ual  with  him  whetiber  he 
is  injured  here  or  at  the  South.  That  is  a  mistake.  He  cares 
nothing  for  the  South ;  he  knows  he  is  already  dead  there.  He  only 
leans  Southward  more  to  keep  the  Buchanan  party  from  growing 
in  Illinois.  You  shall  have  hard  work  to  get  him  directly  to  the 
point  whether  a  territorial  legislature  has  or  has  not  the  power 
to  exclude  slavery.  But  if  you  succeed  in  bringing  him  to  it— 
though  he  will  be  compelled  to  say  it  possesses  no  such  power — he 
will  instantly  take  ^ound  that  slavery  cannot  actually  exist  in  the 
Territories  unless  the  people  desire  it,  and  so  give  it  protection  by 
territorial  legislation.  If  this  offends  the  South,  he  wiu  let  it  offend 
them,  as  at  all  events  he  means  to  hold  on  to  his  chances  in  Illinois. 
You  wiU  soon  learn  by  the  papers  that  both  the  judge  and  myself 
are  to  be  in  Quincy  on  the  13th  of  October,  when  and  where  I  expect 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.    Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

August  21, 1858. —  FiBST  Joint  Debate,  at  Ottawa,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dotigla^s  Opening  Speech. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  I  appear  before  you  to-day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  leading  political  topics  which  now  agitate  the 
public  mind.  By  an  arrangement  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself, 
we  are  present  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  joint  discus- 
sion, as  the  representatives  of  the  two  great  politicd  parties  of  the 
State  and  Union,  upon  the  principles  in  issue  between  those  parties ; 
and  this  vast  concourse  of  people  shows  the  deep  feeling  which  per- 
vades the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  questions  dividing  us. 
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Prior  to  1854  this  t 
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,  known  as  the  Whig  and  Democratic  , 
national  and  patriotic,  advocating  firinciples  that  were  nniversal  in 
their  application.  An  old-line  Whig  could  nrocJaim  his  principles 
in  Louisiana  and  Massachusetts  alike.  Whig  principles  had  no 
houndary  sectional  line  —  they  were  not  limited  by  the  Ohio  River, 
nor  by  the  Potomac,  nor  by  the  line  of  the  free  and  slave  States, 
but  applied  and  were  proclaimed  wherever  the  Constitution  ruled  or 
the  American  flag  waved  over  the  American  soil.  So  it  was,  and  so 
it  is  with  the  great  Democratic  party,  which,"  from  the  daj^s  of  Jeffer- 
son until  this  period,  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  historic  party  of 
this  nation.  While  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  differed  in 
reimrd  to  a.  bank,  the  tariff,  distribution,  the  specie  circular,  and  the 
subtreasurj',  they  agreed  on  the  great  slaverj-  question  which  now 
agitates  the  Union.  I  say  that  the  Whie  partv  and  tJie  Democratic 
party  agreed  on  the  slavery  question,  while  thoy  differed  on  those 
matters  of  expediency  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  Whig  party 
and  the  Democratic  party  jointly  adopted  the  compromise  measures 
of  ISfiO  as  the  basis  of  a  proper  and  just  solution  of  the  slavery 
question  in  all  its  forms.  Clav  was  the  great  leader,  with  Websto: 
on  his  right  and  Cass  on  his  left,  and  sustained  by  the  patriots  u 
the  Whig  and  Democratic  ranks  who  had  devised  and  enacted  tl 
compromise  measures  of  18.50. 

In  185J  tlie  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party  united  in  Illi- 
nois in  adopting  resolutions  indorsing  and  approving  the  principles 
of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  as  the  proper  adjustment  of 
that  question.  In  1852,  when  the  Whig  party  assembled  in  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  the  first  thing  it  did  was  to  declare  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  in  substance  and  in  principle,  a  suitable  adjust- 
ment of  that  question.  [Hero  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by  lond 
and  long-contmued  applause.]  My  friends,  silence  will  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  me  in  the  discussion  of  these  questions  than  applause. 
I  desire  to  address  myself  to  yonr  judgment,  your  understanding, 
and  your  consciences,  and  not  to  yonr  passions  or  your  enthasiasm. 
When  the  Democratic  convention  assembled  in  Baltimore  in  the 
same  year,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  Democratic  candidata 
for  the  presidency,  it  a&o  adopted  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
as  the  basis  of  Democratic  action.  Thus  you  see  that  np  to  1853-54, 
the  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  party  both  stood  on  the  same 
platform  with  regard  to  the  slaverj'  qnestion.  That  platform  was  the 
right  of  the  peo^e  of  each  State  and  each  Territory  to  decide  their 
local  and  domestic  institutions  tor  themselves,  subject  only  to  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  of  1853-54, 1  introduced  into  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill  to  organize  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  that  principle  which  had  been  adopted  in 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  approved  bj-  the  Whig  party  and 
the  Democratic  party  in  Illinoia  in  1851,  and  indorsed  by  the  Whig 
party  and  the  Democratic  party  in  national  convention  in  1852.  In 
order  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  in  relation  to  the 
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principle  iavolved  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  I  put  forth  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  in  these  words:  "It  is  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  tnis  a«t  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  State 
or  Territory,  or  to  exclude  it  therefrom^  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  t^  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Federal  Constitution."  Thus  you  see 
that  up  to  1854,  when  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  was  brought  into 
Oongrssa  for  the  purpoBe  of  carrying  out  the  principles  which  both 
parties  had  Qp  to  that  time  indorsed  and  approved,  there  bad  been  no 
divJHion  in  this  eouutry  in  regard  to  that  pnnoiple  except  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Abolitioiiis'te.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Illi- 
uois  legislature,  upon  a  resoiiitiouassertingthat  principle,  every  Whig 
and  every  Democrat  in  the  House  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  only 
four  men  vot«d  against  it,  and  those  four  were  old-line  Abolitionists. 
In  1864  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Lyman  Trumbull  entered 
into  an  arrangement,  one  with  the  other,  and  each  with  his  reapective 
friends,  to  dissolve  the  Old  Whig  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  dis- 
solve the  old  Democratic  party  on  the  other,  and  to  connect  the 
members  of  both  into  an  Aoolition  party,  under  the  name  and  dis- 

Enise  of  a  Republican  party.  The  ter&s  of  that  arrangement  between 
incoln  and  Trnmbiill  have  been  published  by  Lincoln's  special 
friend,  James  H.  Matheny,  Elsq.,  and  they  were  that  Lincoln  snould 
have  General  Shields's  place  in  the  United  States  Senate,  which  was 
then  about  to  become  vacant,  aud  that  Trumbull  should  have  my 
seat  when  my  term  expired.  Linooln  went  to  work  to  Abolitionize 
the  Old  Whig  party  all  over  the  State,  pretending  that  he  was  then  as 
good  a  Whig  as  ever;  and  Trumbull  went  to  work  in  his  part  of  the 
State  preaching  Abolitionism  in  ite  milder  and  lighter  form,  and  try- 
ing to  Abolitionize  the  Democratic  partj-,  and  bring  old  Democrats 
handcuffed  and  bound  hand  and  foot  into  the  Abolition  camp.  In 
pnrsuauee  of  the  arrangement,  the  parties  met  at  Springfield  in  Oc- 
tober, 1854,  and  proclaimed  tneir  new  platform.  Lincoln  was  to 
bring  into  the  Abolition  camptheold-line  Whigs,  and  transfer  them 
over  to  Giddings,  Chase,  Fred  Douglass,  and  Parson  Lovejoy,  who 
were  ready  to  receive  them  and  christen  them  in  their  new  faith. 
They  laid  down  on  that  occasion  a  platform  for  their  new  Republican 
partv,  which  was  thus  to  be  constructed.  I  have  the  resolutions  of 
the  folate  convention  then  held, which  was  the  first  mass  State  conven- 
tion ever  held  in  Illinois  by  the  Black  Republican  party,  and  I  now 
hold  them  in  my  hands  and  will  read  a  part  of  thera,  and  cause  the 
others  to  be  printed.  Here  are  the  most  important  and  material  reso- 
lutions of  this  Abolition  platform: 

1.  Stiolefd,  That  we  believe  this  truth  to  be  self-evident,  that  when  par- 
ties b«oome  suhversive  of  the  ends  for  vhich  thev  are  established,  or  in- 
capable of  restoring  the  government  to  the  true  pnnoiples  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  the  right  anil  duty  of  the  people  to  dutaolve  the  poUtical  bands 
hy  which  they  may  have  been  connected  therewith,  aud  to  organize  new  par- 
bee  upon  snob  principles  and  with  suoh  views  as  the  circumstances  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  nation  may  demand. 

2.  lUgolotd,  That  the  times  imperatively  demand  the  reorganization  of 
partieft,  and,  repudiating  all  previous  party  attachments,  names  and  prcdi- 
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lections,  we  unite  cmTselvDE  together  ui  defenee  of  the  liberty  and  Constitu- 1 
tion  of  the  coantrj',  and  will  hereafter  cooperate  as  the  Republican  par^,  n 
pled^d  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  piu-Doses :  To  bring  the 
administration  of  the  government  back  to  tlie  contra)  of  first  principles  ; 
to  restore  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to  the  position  of  free  Tcrritoriee  ;  that, 
as  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  vests  in  the  States,  and  not  in  Con- 
gress, the  power  to  legislate  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  labor,  to 
repeal  and  entirety  abrogate  the  fngitive-slave  law ;  to  restrict  slaveiy  to 
those  States  in  which  it  exists ;  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  any  more  slave 
States  into  the  Union ;  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colambia ;  to 
exclude  slavery  from  alt  the  Territories  over  which  the  general  government 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction ;  and  to  resiat  the  acquirement  of  any  more 
Territonee  unless  the  piaetice  of  slavery  therein  forever  shall  have  been 
prohibited. 

3,  Besolvfd,  That  in  furtherance  of  these  principles  we  will  use  such  con- 
Btitntional  and  lawful  means  as  shall  seem  best  adapted  to  their  accamplisb- 
ment,  and  that  we  will  support  no  man  for  office,  under  the  generaJ  or 
State  govermnout,  who  is  not  positively  and  folly  committed  to  ^e  support 
of  these  principles^  and  whose  personal  character  and  conduct  is 
guaranty  tliat  he  is  reliable,  and  who  shall  not  have  abjured  old 
aUegiajice  and  ties. 


Now,  gentlemen,  your  Black  Republicans  have  cheered  every  one 
of  those  propositions,  and  yet  I  veutnre  to  say  that  you  cannot  get 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  come  out  and  say  that  he  is  now  in  favor  of  each  one 
of  them.  That  these  propositions,  one  and  all,  constitute  the  plat- 
form of  the  Black  Repuhlicau  party  of  this  day,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
and  when  you  were  not  aware  for  what  purpose  I  was  reading  them, 
your  Black  Republicans  cheered  them  as  good  Black  Republican 
doctrines.  My  object  in  reading  these  resolutions  was  to  put  the 
question  to  Abraham  Lincoln  tliis  day,  whether  he  now  stands  and 
will  stand  by  each  article  in  that  creed,  and  carry  it  out.  I  desire 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  to-day  stands  as  he  did  in  1854,  in 
favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  I 
desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  standfi  pledged  to-day,  as  he  did  in 
1854,  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union, 
even  if  the  people  want  them.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands 
pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with 
such  a  constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make. 
I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  desire  mm  to  answer  whether 
he  stands  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  between  the 
different  States.  I  desire  t«  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  Territoiies  of  the  United  States,  North  as 
well  as  South  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line.  I  desire  him  to 
answer  whether  he  is  ojjposed  to  the  acquisition  of  any  more  territory 
unless  slavery  is  prohibited  therein.     I  want  his  answer  to  these 

?ue&tions.  Your  affirmative  cheers  in  favor  of  this  Abolition  plat- 
orm  are  not  satisfactory.  I  ask  Abraham  Lincoln  to  answer  these 
questions,  in  tjrder  that  when  I  trot  him  down  to  lower  Egypt,  I 
may  put  the  same  questions  to  him.  My  principles  are  the  same 
everywhere.  I  cauproclaim  them  alike  in  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  and  the  West.     My  prindplea  will  apply  wherever  the 
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Constitution  prevails  and  the  American  flag  waves.  I  desire  to  ktiow 
whether  Mr.  Lincoln's  principles  will  bear  transplanting  from  Ot- 
tawa to  Jonesboro  t  I  put  these  questions  t^>  him  to-day  distinctly, 
and  ask  an  answer.  I  have  a  right  to  an  answer^  for  I  quote  from 
the  platform  of  the  Republican  party,  made  by  himself  and  others 
at  the  time  that  party  was  formed,  and  the  bargain  made  by  Lincoln 
to  dissolve  and  kill  the  Old  Whig  party,  and  transfer  its  members, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  AboUtion  party,  under  the  direction  of 
Giddings  and  Fred  Donglass.  In  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  this 
platform,  and  the  position  of  Mr.  Lincoln  upon  it,  I  mean  nothing 
nersonally  disrespectful  or  unkind  to  that  gentleman.  I  have  known 
aim  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  There  were  many  points  of  sym- 
pathy between  ns  when  we  first  got  acquainted.  We  were  both 
comjparativiJy  bovs,  and  both  struggling  with  poverty  in  a  strange 
ianil.  I  was  &  scnool-teacher  in  the  town  of  Winchester,  and  he  a 
flourishing  grocery-keeper  in  the  town  of  Salem.  He  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  occupation  than  1  was  in  mine,  and  hence  more  fortu- 
nate in  this  world's  goods.  Lincoln  is  one  of  those  peculiar  men  who 
perform  with  admirable  skill  everything  which  they  undertake,  I 
made  as  good  a  school-teacher  as  Icould.and  when  a  cabinet-maker 
I  made  a  good  bedstead  and  tables,  although  my  old  boss  said  I 
succeeded  better  with  bureaus  and  secretaries  than  with  anything 
else ;  but  I  believe  that  Lincoln  was  always  more  successful  in  bus- 
iness than  I,  for  his  business  enabled  him  to  get  into  the  legislature. 
I  met  him  there,  however,  and  had  sympathy  with  him,  because  of 
the  iip-hill  struggle  we  both  bad  in  life.  He  was  then  just  as  good 
at  telling  an  anecdote  as  now.  He  could  beat  any  of  the  boys 
wrestling,  or  running  a  foot-race,  iu  pitching  quoits  or  tossing  a 
copper ;  could  ruin  more  liquor  than  all  the  boys  of  the  town  together, 
and  the  dignity  and  impartiality  with  which  he  presided  at  a  horse- 
race or  flst-fight  excited  the  admiration  and  won  the  praise  of 
everybody  that  was  present  and  participated.  I  sj-mpathized  with 
him  because  he  was  strnggling  with  dimcnlties,  and  so  was  1.  Mr, 
Lincoln  served  with  me  in  the  legislature  in  183G,  when  we  both 
retired,  and  he  subsided,  or  became  submerged,  and  he  was  lost  sight 
of  as  a  public  man  for  some  years.  In  1846,  when  WUmot  intro- 
duced his  celebrated  proviso,  and  the  Abolition  tornado  swept  over 
the  country,  Lincoln  again  turned  up  as  a  member  of  Congress  from 
the  Sangamon  district.  I  was  then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  glad  to  welcome  my  old  friend  and  companion. 
Whilst  in  Congress,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
Mexican  war,  taking  the  side  of  the  common  enemy  against  his  own 
country ;  and  when  ne  returned  home  he  found  that  the  indignation 
of  the  people  followed  him  everywhere,  and  he  was  again  submerged 
or  obliged  to  retire  into  private  life,  forgotten  bv  his  former  friends. 
He  oame  up  again  in  1854,  Just  in  time  to  m&ie  this  Abolition  or 
Black  Republican  platform,  in  company  with  Giddings,  Lovejoy, 
Chase,  and  Fred  Douglass,  for  the  Republican  party  to  stand  upon. 
Trumbull,  too,  was  one  of  our  own  contemporaries.  He  was  born 
and  raised  iu  old  Connecticut,  was  bred  a  Federaliet,  but  remov- 
ing to  Georgia  turned  Nullifler  when  nullification  was  popular,  and 
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as  soon  aa  he  dig^sed  of  his  clocks  and  wound  np  his  business,  '_ 
migrated  to  Dlinois,  turned  politician  and  lawyer  here,  and  made 
his  appearance  in  1841  as  a  member  of  the  legidature.  He  became 
noted  as  the  author  of  the  scheme  to  repudiate  a  laree  portion  of 
the  Stat«  debt  of  Illinois,  which,  if  sueeesBful,  would  nave  brought 
infamy  and  disgrace  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of  our  glorious  State. 
The  odium  attached  to  that  measure  consigned  him  to  oblivion  for 
a  time.  1  helped  to  do  it.  I  walked  into  a  public  meeting  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  replied  to  his  repudiating 
speeches,  and  resolutiona  were  carried  over  his  head  denouncing 
repudiation,  and  asserting  the  moral  and  legal  obligation  of  Illiuois 
to  pay  every  dollar  of  the  debt  she  owed  and  every  bond  that  bore 
her  seal,  Trumbull's  malignity  baa  followed  me  since  I  thus  defeated 
his  infamous  ecbeme. 

These  two  men  having  formed  this  combination  to  Abolitionize 
the  Old  Whig  party  and  the  old  Democratic  party,  and  put  them- 
selves into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  their 
bargain,  are  now  carrying  out  that  arrangement.  Matheny  states 
that  Trumbull  broke  faith ;  that  the  bargain  was  that  Lincoln  should 
be  the  senator  in  Shields's  place,  and  Trumbull  was  to  wait  for  mine : 
and  the  story  goes  that  Trumbull  cheated  Lincoln,  having  control 
of  four  or  five  Abolitionized  Democrats  who  were  holding  over  in 
the  Senate ;  he  would  not  let  them  vote  for  Lincoln,  whicTi  obliged 
the  rest  of  the  Abolitionist*  to  support  him  in  order  to  secure  aa 
Abolition  senator.  There  are  a  number  of  authorities  for  the  truth 
of  this  besides  Matheny,  and  I  suppose  that  even  Mr,  Lincoln  will 
not  deny  it. 

Mr.  tincoln  demands  that  he  shall  have  the  place  intended  for 
Trumbull,  as  Trumbull  cheated  him  aud  got  hi%  and  Trumbull  is 
stumping  the  State  traducing  me  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
position  for  Lincoln,  in  order  to  quiet  him.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  arrangement  that  the  Republican  convention  was  impan- 
eled to  instruct  for  Lincoln  and  nobody  else,  and  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count that  they  passed  resolutions  that  he  was  their  first,  their  last, 
and  their  onlv  choice.  Archy  Williams  was  nowhere.  Browning 
was  nobody,  Wentworth  was  not  to  be  considered;  they  had  no 
man  in  the  Republican  party  fur  the  place  except  Lincoln,  for  the 
reason  that  he  demanded  that  they  shomd  carry  out  the  arrangement. 

Having  formed  this  new  party  for  the  benefit  of  deserters  from 
Whigeery  and  deserters  from  Democracy,  and  ha\-ing  laid  down 
the  Abolition  platform  which  I  have  read,  Lincoln  now  takes  his 
stand  and  proclaims  his  AboUtion  doctrines.  Let  me  read  a  part  of 
them.  In  liis  speech  at  Springfield  to  the  convention  which  nomi- 
nated him  for  the  Senate,  he  said : 

In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisiB  shall  have  been  reached 
and  paased.  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  et&nd."  1  believe  this 
goverument  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  aissolved  —  1  do  not  expeot  the  house  to  fidl  — 
but  I  do  expeol  it  will  oeaae  to  be  divided.  It  will  beoome  all  one  thing,  or 
all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread 
of  it,  and  place  It  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  ie  in 
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the  conrae  of  nhiiiiAte  extinction,  or  its  adyocates  will  push  it  forward  till 
it  shall  beoome  aHke  lawful  in  all  the  States —  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as 

well  as  South.    [''  €k>od,'' ''  good,"  and  cheers.] 

• 

I  am  deliffhted  to  hear  yon  Black  Republicans  say  ''good."  I 
have  no  doubt  that  doctrine  expresses  your  sentiments^  and  I  will 
prove  to  yon  now,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  that  it  is  revolutionary 
and  destructive  of  the  existence  of  this  government.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  the  extract  from  which  I  have  read,  says  that  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was 
made  bv  its  framers — divided  into  free  and  slave  States.  He  says 
that  it  has  existed  for  about  seventy  years  thus  divided,  and  yet  he 
tells  you  that  it  cannot  endure  permanently  on  the  same  principles 
and  m  the  same  relative  condition  in  which  our  fathers  made  it. 
Why  can  it  not  exist  divided  into  free  and  slave  States  f  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Franklin,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  the  great  men 
of  that  day  made  this  government  divided  into  free  States  and  slave 
States,  and  left  each  State  perfectly  free  to  do  as  it  pleased  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Why  can  it  not  exist  on  the  same  principles  on 
which  our  fathers  made  it  f  They  knew  when  they  framed  the  Con- 
stitution that  in  a  country  as  wide  and  broad  as  this,  with  such  a 
variety  of  climate,  production,  and  interest^  the  i)eople  necessarily 
required  different  laws  and  institutions  in  different  localities.  They 
knew  that  the  laws  and  regulations  which  would  suit  the  granite 
hills  of  New  Hampshire  womd  be  unsuited  to  the  rice-pkmtations  of 
South  Carolina,  and  they  therefore  provided  that  each  State  should 
retain  its  own  legislature  and  its  own  sovereignty,  with  the  full  and 
complete  power  to  do  as  it  pleased  within  its  own  limits,  in  all  that 
was  local  and  not  nationaL  One  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States 
was  the  right  to  regulate  the  relations  between  master  and  ser- 
vant, on  the  slavery  question.  At  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
framed,  there  were  thirteen  States  in  the  Union,  twelve  of  which 
were  slaveholding  States  and  one  a  free  State.  Suppose  this  doctrine 
of  uniformity  preached  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  the  otates  should  all 
be  free  or  all  be  slave,  had  prevailed  and  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult ?  Of  course,  the  twelve  slavenoldin^  States  would  have  over- 
ruled the  one  free  State,  and  slavery  would  have  been  fastened  by  a 
constitutional  provision  on  every  inch  of  the  American  republic,  in- 
stead of  bein^  left,  as  our  fathers  wisely  left  it,  to  each  State  to  de- 
cide for  itsell  Here  I  assert  that  uniformity  in  the  local  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  different  States  is  neither  possible  nor  desir- 
able. If  uniformit)r  had  been  adopted  when  the  government  was 
established,  it  must  inevitably  have  been  the  uniformity  of  slavery 
everywhere,  or  else  the  uniformity  of  negro  citizenship  and  negro 
equality  everywhere. 

We  are  told  by  Lincoln  that  he  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  and  will  not  submit  to  it,  for  the  reason  that  he  says 
it  deprives  the  negro  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 
That  IS  the  first  and  main  reason  which  he  assies  for  his  warfare 
on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  its  decision.  I  ask 
you,  are  you  in  favor  of  conferring  upon  the  negro  the  rights  and 
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privileges  of  citizenship  T  Do  you  deeire  to  strike  out  of  our  S 
conBtitution  that  clause  which  seeps  slaves  and  free  negroes  out  of 
the  State,  and  allow  the  free  negroes  to  flow  in,  and  cover  yoor 
prairies  with  black  settlements  t  Do  yon  desire  to  turn  this  beauti- 
ful State  into  a  free  negro  colony,  in  order  that  when  Missouri 
abolishes  slavery  she  can  send  one  hundrad  thousand  emancipated 
slaves  into  Illinois,  to  become  citizens  and  voters,  oa  an  equality  with 
yourselves  I  If  yon  desire  negro  citizenship,  if  you  desire  to  allow 
them  to  come  into  the  State  and  settle  with  the  white  man,  if  you 
desire  them  to  vote  on  au  equality  with  yourselves,  and  to  make 
them  eligible  to  office,  to  serve  on  juries,  and  to  adjudge  your  rights, 
then  support  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Black  Republican  party,  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  citizenship  of  the  negro.  For  one,  I  am  opposed  to 
negro  citizenship  in  any  and  every  form,  I  believe  this  government 
was  made  on  the  white  basis.  I  believe  it  was  made  by  white  men, 
for  the  benefit  of  white  men  and  their  posterity  forever,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  confining  citizenship  to  white  men,  men  of  European 
birth  and  descent,  instead  of  conferring  it  upon  negroes,  Indians, 
and  other  inferior  races- 
Mr.  Lincoln,  following  tlie  example  and  lead  of  all  the  little  Abo- 
lition orators  who  go  around  and  lecture  in  the  basements  of  schools 
and  churches,  reads  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  all 
men  were  created  eqoal,  and  theu  asks  how  can  you  deprive  a  negro 
of  that  equality  which  God  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
award  to  himT  He  and  they  maintain  that  negro  equality  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  laws  of  God,  and  that  it  is  asserted  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  If  theythink  so,  of  course  they  have  a  right  to  say 
so,  and  BO  vote.  I  do  not  question  Mr.  Lincoln's  conscientious  beli^ 
that  the  negro  was  made  his  otiual,  and  heuce  is  his  brother ;  but  for 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  regard  the  negro  as  mv  equal,  and  positively 
deny  that  he  is  mvbrotherorauy  kin  to  mew"hatever.  Lincoln  has 
evidently  learned  by  heart  Parson  Lovejoy's  catechism.  He  can  re- 
peat it  as  well  as  Parnsworth,  and  he  is  worthy  of  a  medal  from  Father 
Giddings  and  Fred  Douglass  for  his  Abolitionism.  He  holds  that  the 
negro  was  born  his  equal  and  yours,  and  that  he  was  endowed  viith 
equality  by  the  Almignty,  and  that  no  human  law  can  deprive  him  of 
these  rights  which  were  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Almighty  ever  intended 
the  negro  to  be  the  equal  of  the  white  mau.  If  he  did,  he  has  been  a 
long  time  demonstrating  the  fact.  For  thousandsof  years  the  negro 
has  been  a  race  upon  the  earth,  and  during  all  that  time,  in  all  lati> 
tudes  and  climates,  wherever  he  has  wandered  or  been  taken,  he  has 
been  inferior  to  the  race  which  be  has  there  met.  He  belongs  to  an 
inferior  race,  and  must  always  occupy  au  inferior  position.  1  do  not 
hold  that  because  the  negro  is  our  inferior  therefore  he  ought  to 
be  a  slave.  By  no  means  can  such  a  conclusion  be'drawn  from 
what  I  have  said.  On  the  contrary',  I  hold  that  humanity  and  Chris- 
tianity both  require  that  the  negro  shall  have  and  enjoy  every  right, 
every  privilege,  and  every  immunity  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
societyin  which  he  lives.  On  that  point,  I  presume,  there  can  be  no 
diversity  of  opinion.    You  and  I  are  bound  to  extend  to  our  inferior 
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and  dependent  beings  every  right,  ereiy  privil^e,  every  facility  and 
immunitv  eonsistent  with  the  pnhlie  good.  The  question  then  ao-ises, 
what  riglits  and  privileges  are  eonsistent  with  the  public  goodf  This 
is  a  qn^tion  whieh  each  State  and  each  Territory  must  decide  for 
itself — Illinois  has  decided  it  for  herself.  We  have  provided  that 
the  negro  shall  not  be  a  slave,  and  we  have  also  (provided  that  he 
shall  not  be  a  citizen,  bnt  protect  him  in  his  civil  rights^  in  his  life, 
his  person  and  his  property,  only  depriving  him  of  all  poUtieal  rights 
whatsoever,  and  refnsm^  to  pnt  him  on  an  eqnalitv  with  the  white 
man.  That  policy  of  Illinois  is  satisfactory  to  the  Democratic  party 
and  to  me,  and  if 'it  were  to  the  Republicans,  there  would  then  be  no 
question  upon  the  subject ;  but  the  Republicans  say  that  he  ought  to 
be  made  a  citixen,  and  when  he  becomes  a  citizen  he  becomes  your 
equal,  with  all  your  rights  and  privileges.  They  assert  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  to  be  monstrous  because  it  denies  that  the  negro  is  or 
can  be  a  citizen  under  the  Constitution. 

Now,  I  hold  that  nUnois  had  a  right  to  abolish  and  prohibit  sla- 
very as  she  did,  and  I  hold  that  Kentucky  has  the  same  right  to  con- 
tinue and  protect  slavery  that  Illinois  had  to  abolish  it  1  hold  that 
New  York  had  as  much  right  to  abolish  slavery  as  Virginia  has  to 
continue  it,  and  that  each  and  every  State  of  this  Union  is  a  sover- 
eign power,  with  the  right  to  do  as  it  pleases  upon  this  question  of 
slavery,  and  upon  all  its  domestic  in^tutions.  Slavery  is  not  the 
only  <|uestion  which  comes  up  in  this  controver^.  There  is  a  far 
more  important  one  to  you,  and  that  is,  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
free  negro  f  We  have  settled  the  slavery  question  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned ;  we  have  prohibited  it  in  Illmois  forever,  and  in  doing 
so,  I  think  we  have  done  wiselv,  and  there  is  no  man  in  the  State 
wno  would  be  more  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  slavery  than  I  would ;  but  when  we  settled  it  for  ourselves,  we 
exhausted  all  our  power  over  that  subject.  We  have  done  our  whole 
duty,  and  can  do  no  more.  We  must  leave  each  and  every  other 
State  to  decide  for  itself  the  same  question.  In  relation  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  toward  the  free  negroes,  we  have  said  that  they  shall 
not  vote :  whilst  Maine,  on  the  other  hand,  has  said  that  they  shall 
vote.  Maine  is  a  sovereign  State,  and  has  the  power  to  regulate 
the  qualifications  of  voters  within  her  limits.  I  would  never  consent 
to  confer  the  ri^ht  of  voting  and  of  citizenship  upon  a  negro,  but 
still  I  am  not  ^ing  to  quarrel  with  Maine  for  differing  from  me  in 
opinion.  Let  Maine  take  care  of  her  own  negroes,  and  fix  the  quali- 
fications of  her  own  voters  to  suit  herself,  without  interfering  with 
Illinois,  and  Illinois  will  not  interfere  with  Maine.  So  with  the 
State  of  New  York.  She  allows  the  negro  to  vote  provided  he  owns 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  property,  but  not  otherwise. 
While  I  would  not  make  any  distinction  whatever  between  a  negro 
who  held  property  and  one  who  did  not,  yet  if  the  sovereign  State 
of  New  York  chooses  to  make  that  distinction  it  is  her  business  and 
not  mine,  and  I  will  not  quarrel  with  her  for  it.  She  can  do  as  she 
pleases  on  this  question  ii  she  minds  her  own  business,  and  we  will 
do  the  same  thing.  Now,  my  friends,  if  we  will  only  act  conscien- 
tiously and  rigidly  upon  this  great  principle  of  popular  sovereignty, 
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which  gnarantees  to  each  State  and  Territory  the  right  to  do  i 
pleases  on  all  things^  local  and  domestic,  instead  of  Congress  inter- 
fering, we  will  continue  at  peace  one  with  another.  Why  should 
Illinois  be  at  war  with  Missouri,  or  Kentucky  with  Ohio,  or  Virginia 
with  New  York,  merely  because  their  institutions  differ!  Our 
fathers  intended  that  our  institutions  should  differ.  They  knew 
that  the  North  and  the  South,  having  different  eJimates,  productions, 
and  interests,  required  different  iustitutiouB.  This  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  of  uniformity  among  the  institutions  of  the  different  States, 
is  a  new  doctrine,  never  dreamed  of  by  Washington,  Madison,  or 
the  framers  of  this  government.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Republican 
party  set  themselves  up  as  wiser  than  these  men  who  made  this  gov- 
ernment, which  has  flourished  for  seventy  years  under  the  principle 
of  popular  sovereignty,  recognizing  the  right  of  each  State  to  do  as 
it  pleased.  Under  that  principle,  we  have  grown  from  a  nation  of 
three  or  four  milhons  to  a  nation  of  about  thirty  raillionB  of  people ; 
we  have  crossed  the  Allegheny  mountains  and  filled  up  the  whole 
Northwest,  turning  theprairie  intoa  garden,  and  building  up  churches 
and  schools,  thus  spreading  civilization  and  Christianity  where  be- 
fore there  was  nothing  but  savage  barbarism.  Under  that  principle 
we  have  become,  from  a  feeble  nation,  the  most  powerful  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  if  we  only  adhere  to  that  principle,  we  can  go  forward 
increasing  in  territory,  in  power,  in  strength,  and  in  glory  until  the 
Republic  of  America  shall  be  the  north  star  that  snail  guide  the 
friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  civilized  world.  And  why  can 
we  not  adhere  to  the  great  principle  of  self-government  upon  whicH 
our  institutions  were  originally  based  1  I  believe  that  this  new  doe- 
trine  preached  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  will  dissolve  the  Union 
if  it  succeeds.  They  are  trying  to  array  all  the  Northern  States  in 
one  body  against  the  South,  to  excite  a  sectional  war  between  the  free 
States  and  the  slave  States,  in  order  that  the  one  or  the  other  may 
be  driven  to  the  walL 

I  am  told  that  my  time  is  out.  Mr.  Lincoln  will  now  address  you 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  I  will  then  occupy  a  half  hour  in  reply* 
ing  t«  him. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Reply  in  the  Ottatca  Joint  Debate. 

My  Fellow-citizens:  When  a  man  hears  himself  somewhat  mis- 
represented, it  provokes  him  —  at  least,  I  find  it  so  with  myself; 
but  when  misrepresentation  becomes  very  gross  and  palpable,  it  is 
more  apt  to  amuse  him.  The  first  thing  fsee  fit  to  notice  is  the 
fact  thai  Judge  Douglas  alleges,  after  running  through  the  histoiy 
of  the  old  Democratic  and  the  old  Whig  parties,  that  Judge  Trum- 
bull and  myself  made  an  arrangement  in  1854  bv  which  I  was  to 
have  the  place  of  General  Shields  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
Judge  Trumbull  was  to  have  the  place  of  Judge  Douglas.  Now  all 
I  have  to  say  upon  that  subject  is  that  I  think  no  man  —  not  even 
Judge  Douglas — can  prove  it,  because  it  is  not  true.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  is  "  conscientious  "  in  saying  it.  As  to  those  resolutions 
that  he  took  such  a  length  of  time  to  read,  as  being  the  platform  of 
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the  Republican  party  in  185^  I  say  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
them,  and  I  think  Trumbull  never  had.  Judge  Douglas  cannot 
show  that  either  of  us  ever  did  have  anything^  do  with  them.  I 
believe  this  is  true  about  those  resolutions.  There  was  a  call  for  a 
convention  to  form  a  Republican  party  at  Springfield,  and  I  think 
that  my  friend  Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  is  here  upon  this  stand,  had  a 
hand  in  it.  I  think  this  is  true,  and  I  think  if  he  will  remember 
accurately  he  will  be  able  to  recollect  that  he  tried  to  get  me  into  it, 
and  I  would  not  go  in.  I  believe  it  is  also  true  that  I  went  away 
from  Springfield,  when  the  convention  was  in  session,  to  attend  court 
in  Tazewell  County.  It  is  true  they  did  place  my  name,  though 
without  authority,  upon  the  committee,  ana  afterward  wrote  me  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  but  I  refused  to  do  so,  and  I 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  that  organization.  This  is  the  plain 
truth  about  all  that  matter  of  the  resolutions. 

Now,  about  this  story  that  Judge  Douglas  tells  of  Trumbull  bar- 
gaining to  sell  out  the  old  Democratic  party,  and  Lincoln  agreeing 
to  sell  out  the  Old  Whig  party,  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  about 
that ;  Judge  Douslas  cannot  have ;  and  I  know  there  is  no  substance 
to  it  whatever.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  "conscientious"  about 
it.  I  know  that  after  Mr.  Lovejoy  sot  into  the  legislature  that 
winter,  he  complained  of  me  that  I  had  told  all  the  Old  Whigs  of  his 
district  that  the  Old  Whig  party  was  good  enough  for  them,  and 
some  of  them  voted  against  him  because  I  told  Uiem  so.  Now,  I 
have  no  means  of  totally  disproving  such  charges  as  this  which  the 
judge  makes.  A  man  cannot  prove  a  negative,  but  he  has  a  right  to 
claim  that  when  a  man  makes  an  aflSrmative  charge,  he  must  offer 
some  proof  to  show  the  truth  of  what  he  says.  I  certainly  cannot 
introduce  testimony  to  show  the  negative  about  things,  but  I  have  a 
right  to  claim  that  ii  a  man  says  he  knows  a  thin^,  then  ne  must  show 
how  he  knows  it.  I  always  have  a  right  to  claim  this,  and  it  is  not 
satisfactory  to  me  that  he  may  be  "  conscientious"  on  the  subject. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  hate  to  waste  my  time  on  such  things,  but  in 
regard  to  that  general  Abolition  tilt  that  Judge  Douglas  makes, 
when  he  sa^s  that  I  was  engaged  at  that  time  in  selling  out  and 
Abolitionizing  the  Old  Whig  party,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to 
read  a  part  of  a  printed  speecn  that  I  made  then  at  Feoria,  which 
will  show  altogether  a  different  view  of  the  position  I  took  in  that 
contest  of  1854.  [Voice:  "Put  on  your  specs."]  Yes,  sir,  I  am 
obliged  to  do  so.    I  am  no  longer  a  young  man. 

This  is  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  foregoing  history 
may  not  be  precisely  accurate  in  every  particular;  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
sufiKciently  so  for  all  the  uses  I  shall  attempt  to  make  of  it^  and  in  it  we 
have  before  us  the  chief  materials  enabling  us  to  correctly  judge  whether 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  right  or  wrong. 

I  think,  and  shall  try  to  show,  that  it  is  wrong :  wrong  in  its  direct  effect, 
lettinj^  slavery  into  Kansas  ana  Nebraska  —  ana  wrong  in  its  prospective 
principle,  alio  wine:  it  to  spread  to  every  other  part  of  the  wide  world  where 
men  can  be  found  inclined  to  take  it. 

This  declared  indifference,  but,  as  I  must  think,  covert  real  zeal  for  the 
spread  of  slavery,  I  cannot  but  hate.    I  hate  it  because  of  the  monstrous 
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injitstie*  of  slaverj;  itaelf.  I  hat«  it  because  it  deprives  onr  repi 
example  of  its  jiiet  influence  in  the  world ;  enables  the  enemies  of  free  in* 
stitutiona.  with  plausibility,  to  taunt  ua  as  hTpocrites;  causes  the  real 
friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sinoerity,  and  especially  because  it  forces 
so  many  really  good  men  amongst  ouraelTes  into  an  open  war  with  the 
very  fuudameutal  principles  of  civil  liberty — critioiziug  the  Declaratian 
of  Independence,  and  inusting'  that  there  is  no  right  principle  of  action 
but  self-interest. 

Before  proceeding,  let  me  say  I  think  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the 
Southern  people.  They  are  just  what  we  would  be  in  their  aituatiou.  If 
slavery  dia  uot  now  exist  among  tfaem,  they  would  not  introduce  it.  If  it 
did  now  exist  among  ns,  we  should  nnt  instantly  give  it  up.  This  I  believe 
of  the  masaea  Nortii  and  South.  Doubtless  there  are  individuala  on  both 
sides  who  would  not  hold  slaves  under  any  circumstances ;  and  others  who 
would  gladly  introduce  slavery  anew,  if  it  were  out  of  existence.  We  know, 
that  some  Southern  men  do  free  their  slaves,  go  North,  and  become  tip- 
Abolitionists  ;  wliile  some  Northern  ones  go  bouth,  and  become  most 
slave -masters. 

When  Southern  people  tell  us  they  are  no  more  responsible  for  the  origin 
of  slavery  than  we,  I  ai^fcnowledge  uie  fact.  When  it  is  said  that  the  insti- 
tution  exists,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory 
way,  I  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  sa3ring.  I  surely  will  not  blame 
them  for  not  doing  what  I  should  not  know  how  to  do  myself.  If  all 
earthly  power  were  given  me.  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  as  to  the 
existing  institution.  My  first  impulse  would  be  to  free  all  the  slaves,  and 
send  them  to  Liberia  —  to  their  own  native  land.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
would  convince  me  that  whatever  of  high  hope  (as  I  think  there  is)  there 
may  be  in  this  in  the  long  run,  its  sudden  execution  is  impossible.  If  they 
were  all  landed  there  in  a  day,  they  would  all  perish  in  the  next  ten  daj-s; 
and  there  are  not  surplus  shipping  and  surplus  money  enough  in  the  world 
to  carry  them  there  in  many  times  ten  days.  What  then  T  Free  them  all, 
and  keep  them  among  ns  as  underlings  1  Is  it  quite  certain  that  this  betters 
their  condition  T  I  think  1  would  not  hold  one  in  slavery  at  anv  rate  ;  yet 
the  point  is  not  clear  enough  to  me  to  denounce  people  upon.  What  next  f 
Free  them,  and  make  them  politically  and  socially  our  equals  t  My  own 
feelings  will  not  admit  of  this ;  and  if  mine  would,  we  well  know  that  those 
of  the  great  mass  of  white  people  will  not.  Whether  this  feeling  aceorda 
with  justice  and  sound  judgment  is  not  the  sole  question,  if,  indeed,  it  is  any 
Mrt  of  it,  A  universal  feeung,  whether  well  or  ill-founded,  cannot  be  safely 
oitiregarded.  We  cannot  make  them  equals.  It  does  seeiD  to  me  thai 
xysteins  of  gradual  emancipation  might  be  adopted  ;  but  for  their  tardiui 
in  this.  I  will  not  undertake  to  judge  our  brethren  of  the  South.  , 

When  they  remind  us  of  their  constitutional  rights,  I  acknowledge  them, 
not  BTudgin^ly^,  but  fully  and  (airly ;  and  1  would  give  them  any  legislation 
for  the  reclaumng  of  tlieir  fugitives,  which  should  not,  in  its  stringency,  be 
more  likely  to  carry  a  tree  man  into  slavery,  than  our  ordinary  criminal 
laws  are  to  hang  an  innocent  one, 

But  aU  this,  to  my  judgment,  fnmiEhes  no  more  excuse  for  permitting 
slavery  to  go  into  our  own  free  territory,  than  it  would  for  reviving  the 
African  slave-trade  by  law.  The  law  which  forbids  the  bringing  of  alaves 
from  Africa,  and  that  wliich  has  so  long  forbidden  the  taking  of  them  to  Ne- 
braska, can  hardly  be  distinguished  on  any  moral  principle ;  and  the  repeal 
of  the  former  could  liad  quite  as  plausible  excuses  as  that  of  the  latter. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  Judge  Douglas  knows  that  I  said  this, 
I  think  be  has  the  answer  here  to  one  of  the  qnestioos  he  put  to  me. 
I  do  Dot  mean  to  allow  Mm  to  catechize  me  unless  he  pays  back  for  J 
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it  in  kind.  I  will  not  answer  questions  one  after  another,  unless  he 
reciprocates;  but  as  he  has  made  this  inquiry,  and  I  have  answered 
it  before,  he  has  got  it  without  my  getting  anything  in  return.  He 
has  got  my  answer  on  the  fugitive-slave  law. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  read  at  any  great  length,  but  this 
is  the  true  complexion  of  all  I  have  ever  said  in  regard  to  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  and  the  black  race.  This  is  the  whole  of  it,  and 
anything  that  argues  me  into  his  idea  of  perfect  social  and  political 
equality  with  the  negro  is  but  a  specious  and  fantastic  arrangement 
of  words,  by  which  a  man  can  prove  a  horse-chestnut  to  be  a  chest- 
nut horse.  I  will  say  here,  while  upon  this  subject,  that  I  have  no 
purpose,  either  directly  or  mdirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful 
right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  I  have  no  pur- 
pose to  introduce  political  and  social  equality  between  the  white  and 
the  black  races.  There  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  two, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  probably  forever  forbid  their  liv- 
ing together  upon  the  footing  of  perfect  equality;  and  inasmuch 
as  it  b^mes  a  necessity  that  there  must  be  a  dinerence,  I,  as  well 
as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  having 
the  superior  position.  I  have  never  said  anything  to  the  contrary, 
but  I  hold  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  negro  is  not  entiued  to  all  the  natural  rights  enumer- 
ated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence — the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  1  hold  that  he  is  as  much  entitled  to 
these  as  the  white  man.  I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas  he  is  not 
my  equal  in  many  respects — certainly  not  in  color,  perhaps  not  in 
moral  or  intellectual  endowment.  But  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread, 
without  the  leave  of  anvbodv  else,  which  his  own  hand  earns,  he 
is  my  equal  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every 
living  man. 

Now  I  pass  on  to  consider  one  or  two  more  of  these  little  follies. 
The  judge  is  woefuUy  at  fault  about  his  early  friend  Lincoln  beiujg 
a  "  grocerj-'keeper."  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  a  great  sin  3 
I  had  been;  but  he  is  mistaken.  Lincoln  never  kept  a  grocery 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  Lincoln  did  work  the  latter 
part  of  one  winter  in  a  little  still-house  up  at  the  head  of  a 
boUow.  And  so  I  think  my  friend,  the  judge,  is  equally  at  fault 
when  he  charges  me  at  the  time  when  I  was  in  Congress  of  having 
opposed  our  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mexican  War.  The 
iudge  did  not  make  his  charge  very  distinctly,  liut  I  tell  you  what 
he  can  prove,  by  referring  to  the  record.  You  remember  I  was  an 
Old  Whig,  and  whenever  the  Democratic  j)arty  tried  to  get  me  to  vot-e 
that  the  war  had  been  righteously  begun  liy  the  President.  I  would 
not  do  it.  But  whenever  they  asked  for  any  money,  or  land-war- 
rants*, or  anything  to  pay  the 'soldiers  there,  during  all  that  time.  I 
gave  the  same  vote  that  Judge  Douglas  did.  You  can  think  as  you 
please  as  to  whether  that  was  consistent.  Such  is  the  truth :  and 
the  jud^e  has  the  right  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  it.  But  when  he, 
bv  a  general  charge,  conveys  the  idea  that  I  withheld  supplies  frr^m 
t&e  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mexican  War.  or  dia  an^-thing 
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else  to  hinder  the  soldiere,  he  is,  to  say  the  least,  grossly  and  alto- 
gether mistaken,  as  a  consultation  of  the  records  t^tII  prove  to  him. 

As  I  have  not  used  up  so  much  of  my  time  as  I  had  supposed,  I 
will  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  one  or  two  of  these  minor  topics  upon 
which  the  judge  has  spoken.  He  has  read  from  my  speech  in 
Springfield  in  which  I  say  that  *'  a  house  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand."  Does  the  judge  say  it  can  stand  f  I  don't  know  whether 
he  does  or  not.  The  judge  does  not  seem  to  be  attending  to  me  just 
now,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  his  opinion  that  a  house 
divided  against  itself  can  stand.  If  he  does,  then  there  is  a  question 
of  veracity,  not  between  him  and  me,  but  between  the  judge  and 
an  authority  of  a  somewhat  higher  character. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  ask  your  attention  to  this  matter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saying  something  seriously.  I  know  that  the  judge  may 
readily  enough  agree  with  me  that  the  maxim  which  was  put  forth 
by  the  Saviour  is  trae,  but  he  may  allege  that  I  misapply  it ;  and  the 
judge  has  a  right  to  urge  that  in  my  application  I  do' misapply  it, 
and  then  I  have  a  right  to  show  that  1  do  not  misapply  it.  vVTien 
he  undertakes  to  say  that  because  I  think  this  nation,  so  far  as  the 
cinestion  of  slavery  is  concerned^  will  all  become  one  thing  or  all 
tiie  other,  I  am  in  favor  of  bringing  about  a  dead  uniformity  in  the 
various  States  in  all  their  institutions,  he  argues  erroneously.  The 
great  variety  of  the  local  institutions  in  the  States,  springing  from 
differences  in  the  soil,  differences  in  the  face  of  the  countrv,  and  in 
the  climate,  are  bonds  of  union.  They  do  not  make  "  a  house  di- 
vided against  itself,"  but  they  make  a  house  united.  If  they  pro- 
duce in  one  section  of  the  country  what  is  called  for  by  the  wants 
of  another  section,  and  this  other  section  can  supply  the  wants  of 
the  first,  they  are  not  matters  of  discord  but  bond^  of  union,  true 
bonds  of  union.  But  can  this  question  of  slavery  be  considered  aa 
among  these  varieties  in  the  institutions  of  the  country  f  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  say  whether,  in  the  history  of  our  government,  this  insti- 
tution of  slavery  has  not  always  failed  to  be  a  bond  of  union,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  been  an  apple  of  discord  and  an  element  of  divi- 
sion in  the  house.  I  ask  you  to  consider  whether,  so  long  as  the 
moral  constitution  of  men's  minds  shall  continue  to  be  the  same, 
after  this  generation  and  assemblage  shall  sink  into  the  grave,  and 
another  race  shall  arise  with  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment we  have — whether,  if  that  institution  is  standing  in  the 
same  irritating  position  in  which  it  now  is,  it  will  not  continue  an 
element  of  division  t 

If  so,  then  I  have  a  right  to  say  that,  in  regard  to  this  fc|uestion,  the 
Union  is  a  house  divided  against  itself ;  and  when  the  judge  reminds 
me  that  I  have  often  said  to  him  that  the  institution  of  slaverv  has 
existed  for  eighty  years  in  some  States,  and  yet  it  does  not  exist  in 
some  others,  I  agree  to  the  fact,  and  I  account  for  it  by  looking  at  the 
position  in  which  our  fathers  originally  placed  it — restricting  it  from 
the  new  Territories  where  it  had  not  gone,  and  legislating  to  cut  off 
its  source  by  the  abrogation  of  the  slave-trade,  thus  putting  the  seal 
of  legislation  agunst  its  spread.  The  public  mind  did  rest  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.     But  lately,  I 
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think — and  in  tMs  I  charge  nothing  on  the  iudge's  motives — lately, 
I  think,  that  he,  and  those  acting  with  him,  have  placed  that  institu- 
tion on  a  new  basis,  which  looks  to  the  perpetuity  and  nationalization 
of  slavery.  And  while  it  is  placed  upon  tnis  new  basis,  I  say,  and  I 
have  said,  that  I  believe  we  shall  not  have  peace  upon  the  question 
until  the  opponents  of  slavery  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and 
place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the 
course  of  ultimate  extinction  |  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  its  advo- 
cates will  push  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
States,  old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South.  Now  I  believe  if 
we  could  arrest  the  spread,  and  place  it  where  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  Madison  placed  it,  it  would  be  in  the  course  of  ultimate 
extinction,  and  the  puWic  mind  would,  as  for  eighty  years  past,  be- 
lieve that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extmction.  The  crisis 
would  be  past,  and  the  institution  mi^ht  be  let  alone  for  a  hundred 
years — if  it  should  live  so  long — in  the  States  where  it  exists,  yet  it 
would  be  going  out  of  existence  in  the  way  best  for  both  the  black 
and  the  idiite  races.  [A  voice:  "Then  do  you  repudiate  popular 
sovereignty ? ''l  Well,  then,  let  us  talk  about  popular  sovereignty! 
What  is  popular  sovereignty  ?  Is  it  the  right  of  the  people  to  have 
slavery  or  not  have  it,  as  they  see  fit,  in  the  Territories?  I  will 
state — and  I  have  an  able  man  to  watch  me — my  understanding  is 
that  popular  sovereign^,  as  now  applied  to  the  question  of  slavery, 
does  aUow  the  people  or  a  Territory  to  have  slavery  if  they  want  to, 
but  does  not  allow  them  not  to  have  it  if  they  do  not  want  it.  I  do 
not  mean  that  if  this  vast  concourse  of  people  were  in  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  any  one  of  them  would  be  obliged  to  have  a  slave 
if  he  did  not  want  one ;  but  I  do  say  that,  as  I  understand  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  if  any  one  man  wants  slaves,  all  the  rest  have  no  way 
of  keeping  that  one  man  from  holding  them. 

When  I  made  my  speech  at  Sprin^eld,  of  which  the  judge  com- 
plains, and  from  which  he  quotes,  I  really  was  not  thinking  of  the 
thin^  which  he  ascribes  to  me  at  all.  I  had  no  thought  in  the  world 
that  I  was  doing  anything  to  bring  about  a  war  between  the  free 
and  slave  States.  I  had  no  thought  in  the  world  that  I  was  doing 
anything  to  bring  about  a  political  and  social  equality  of  the  black 
and  white  races.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  doing  anything 
or  favoring  anything  to  reduce  to  a  dead  uniformity  all  the  local 
institutions  of  the  various  States.  But  I  must  say,  m  all  fairness 
to  him,  if  he  thinks  I  am  doing  something  which  leads  to  these  bad 
results,  it  is  none  the  better  that  I  did  not  mean  it.  It  is  iust  as 
fatal  to  the  country,  if  I  have  any  influence  in  producing  it,  whether 
I  intend  it  or  not.  But  can  it  be  true,  that  placing  this  institution 
upon  the  original  basis — the  basis  upon  which  our  fathers  placed 
it — can  have  anv  tendency  to  set  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
States  at  war  with  one  another,  or  that  it  can  have  any  tendency  to 
make  the  people  of  Vermont  raise  sugar-cane  because  they  raise  it 
in  Louisiana,  or  that  it  can  compel  the  people  of  Illinois  to  cut  pine 
logs  on  the  Grand  Prairie,  where  they  will  not  grow,  because  they 
cut  pine  logs  in  Maine,  where  they  do  ^owt  The  judge  says  this 
is  a  new  principle  started  in  regard  to  this  question.    Does  the  judge 
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olaim  that  he  is  working  on  the  plan  of  the  founders  of  the  gov- 
ernment f  I  think  he  says  in  some  of  Ms  speeches — indeed,  I  have 
one  here  now — that  he  saw  evidence  of  a  policy  to  allow  slavery  to 
be  south  of  a  certain  line,  while  north  of  it  it  should  be  excluded,  and 
he  saw  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  country  to  stand  upon  that 
policy,  Hud  therefore  he  set  about  studying  the  subject  upon  original 
principles,  and  upon  original  principles  he  got  np  the  Nebraska 
billl  I  am  fighting  it  upon  these  "ongiaal  principles" — fighting  it 
in  the  Jeffersoniau,  Wasningtonian,  and  Mculisonian  fashion. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  wish  you  to  attend  for  a  little  while  to  one  or 
two  other  things  in  that  Springfield  speech.  My  main  object  was 
to  show,  so  far  as  my  humble  abQity  was  capable  of  showing  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  what  I  believed  was  the  truth — that  there 
was  a  tendency,  if  not  a  conspiracy,  among  those  who  have  engi- 
neered this  slaverj'  question  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  to  make 
slavery  perpetual  and  universal  in  this  natlou.  Having  made  that 
speech  principally  for  that  object,  after  arranging  the  evidences 
that  I  thought  tended  to  prove  my  proposition,  I  concluded  with 
this  bit  of  comment: 

We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  these  exact  adaptations  are  tlie  result 
of  pre'Conoert,  but  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers,  different  portions 
of  whioh  we  know  have  been  ^tt«ii  out  at  different  times  and  places,  and 
by  different  workmen  —  Stephen,  Franklin,  Roger,  and  James,  for  instance ; 
and  when  we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see  they  exactly 
make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  aU  the  tenons  and  mortices  exactly  fit- 
ting, and  all  tho  len^s  and  proportions  of  the  different  pieces  exactly 
adapted  to  their  reapeetivB  places,  and  not  a  piece  too  many  or  too  few, — 
not  omitting  even  the  scaffolding,— or  if  a  single  piece  be  InekiDg,  we  see 
the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  to  yet  bring  such  piece 
in  —  in  such  a  ease  we  feel  it  impossible  not  to  believe  that  Stephen  and 
Franklin,  and  Roger  and  James,  all  understood  one  another  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or  draft  dravrn  before  tb© 
first  blow  was  struck. 

When  my  friend,  Judge  Dougla^  came  to  Chicago  on  the  9th  ot 
Julv,  this  speech  having  been  delivered  on  the  16th  of  June,  he 
made  an  harangue  there  in  which  he  took  hold  of  this  speech  of 
mine,  showing  that  he  had  carefully  read  it  -,  and  while  he  paid  no 
attention  to  this  matter  at  all,  but  complimented  me  as  being  a 
"kind,  amiable, and  inteUigent  gentleman,"  notwithstanding  I  had 
sutd  this,  he  goes  on  and  dedacos,  or  draws  out,  from  my  speedl 
this  tendency  of  mine  to  set  the  States  at  war  with  one  another,  to 
make  all  the  institutions  uniform,  and  set  the  niggers  and  white 
people  to  marry  together.  Then,  as  the  judge  bad  complimented 
me  with  these  pleasant  titles  (I  must  confess  to  mv  weakneBs),  I 
was  a  little  "  taken,"  for  it  came  from  a  great  man.  I  was  not  very 
much  accustomed  to  flatterj-,  and  it  came  the  sweeter  to  me.  I  was 
rather  like  the  Hoosier  with  the  gingerbread,  when  he'  said  he  reck- 
oned he  loved  it  better  than  any  other  man,  and  got  less  of  it,  Aa 
the  judge  bad  so  flattered  me,  \  could  not  make  ap  my  mind  that 
he  meant  to  deal  unfairly  with  me;  so  I  went  to  work  to  show  him 
that  he  misnnderstood  the  whole  scope  of  my  speech,  and  that  I 
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really  never  intended  to  set  the  people  at  war  with  one  another.  As 
an  illnstration,  the  next  time  I  met  nim,  which  was  at  Sprin^eld,  I 
used  this  expression,  that  I  claimed  no  right  nnder  the  Constitution, 
nor  had  I  any  inclination,  to  enter  into  the  slave  States  and  inter- 
fere with  the  institutions  of  slavery.  He  says  upon  that:  Lin- 
coln will  not  enter  into  the  slave  States,  but  will  go  to  the  bimks  of 
the  Ohio,  on  this  side,  and  shoot  over !  He  runs  on,  step  by  step,  in 
the  horse-chestnut  style  of  argument,  until  in  the  Springfield  speech 
he  says.  '^  Unless  he  shall  be  successful  in  firing  his  batteries,  until 
he  shall  have  extinguished  slavery  in  all  the  States,  the  Union  shall 
be  dissolved."  Now  I  don't  think  that  was  exactly  the  way  to  treat 
'^  a  kind,  amiable,  intelligent  gentleman."  I  know  if  I  had  asked 
the  judg^  to  show  when  or  where  it  was  I  had  said,  that  if  I  did  n't 
suc<^«d  in  firing  into  the  slave  States  until  slavery  should  be  extin- 

fiished,  the  Union  should  be  dissolved,  he  could  not  have  shown  it. 
understand  what  he  would  do.  He  would  say,  '^I  don't  mean  to 
quote  from  vou,  but  this  was  the  result  of  what  you  say."  But  I 
have  the  right  to  ask,  and  I  do  ask  now,  did  you  not  put  it  in  such 
a  form  that  an  ordinary  reader  or  listener  would  tf^e  it  as  an  ex- 
pression from  mef 

In  a  speech  at  Springfield  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  17th,  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  attend  to  my  business  a  little,  ^nd  I  recaUed  his  atten- 
tion as  well  as  I  could  to  this  charge  of  conspiracy  to  nationalize 
slavery.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  acknowledged  in 
my  hearing  twice  that  he  had  carefully  read  the  speech ;  and,  m  the 
language  of  the  lawyers,  as  he  had  twice  read  tlie  speech,  and  still  had 

Eut  in  no  plea  or  answer,  I  took  a  default  on  him.  I  insisted  that  I 
ad  a  right  then  to  renew  that  chai^  of  conspiracy.  Ten  days  after- 
wiurd  I  met  the  judge  at  Clinton  —  that  is  to  say,  I  was  on  the  Wound, 
but  not  in  the  discussion  —  and  heard  him  make  a  speech.  Then  he 
comes  in  with  his  plea  to  this  char^,  for  the  first  time,  and  his  plea 
when  put  in,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it,  amounted  to  this :  that  he 
never  nad  any  talk  with  Judge  Taney  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  rerard  to  the  Ured  Scott  decision  before  it  was  made. 
I  (Lincoln)  ou^t  to  know  that  the  man  who  makes  a  charge  without 
knowing  it  to  be  true,  falsifies  as  much  as  he  who  ^owin^ly  tells  a 
falseho^;  and  lastly,  that  he  would  pronounce  the  whole  thing  a 
falsehood ;  but  he  would  make  no  personal  application  of  the  charge 
of  falsehood^  not  because  of  any  regard  for  the  "  kind,  amiable,  intel- 
ligent gentleman,'^  but  because  of  his  own  personal  self-respect !  I 
have  understood  since  then  (but  [turning  to  Judee  Douglas]  will  not 
hold  the  judge  to  it  if  he  is  not  willing)  that  he  nas  broken  through 
the  "  self-respect,"  and  has  got  to  saying  the  thing  out.  The  judge 
nods  to  me  that  it  is  so.  It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  can  keep  as 
ffood-humored  as  I  do,  when  the  judge  acknowledges  that  he  has 
been  trying  to  make  a  question  of  veracity  with  me.    I  know  the 

i'udge  is  a  great  man^  while  I  am  only  a  small  man.  but  I  feel  that  I 
lave  got  him.  I  demur  to  that  plea.'  I  waive  all  objections  that  it 
was  not  filed  till  after  default  was  taken,  and  demur  to  it  up^^n  the 
merits.  What  if  Judge  Douglas  never  did  talk  with  Chief  Justice 
Taney  and  the  President  before  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  made ; 
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does  it  follow  that  he  coold  not  have  had  as  perfect  an  understand- 1 
ing  without  talldiig  as  with  iti  I  am  not  disposed  to  stand  upon 
my  legal  advantage.  I  am  disposed  to  take  his  denial  as  being  like 
an  answer  in  chancery,  that  he  neither  had  any  knowledge,  informa- 
tion, nor  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy,  I  am  disposed 
to  take  his  answer  as  being  as  broad  as  thongh  he  bad  put  it  in 
these  words.  And  now,  I  ask,  even  if  he  had  done  so,  have  not  I 
a  right  to  prove  it  on  him,  and  to  offer  the  evidence  of  more  than 
two  witnesses,  by  whom  to  prove  it;  and  if  the  ei-ideuce  proves 
the  existence  of  the  eonspiraey,  does  his  broad  answer,  denying 
all  knowledge,  information,  or  belief,  disturb  the  faett  It  van 
only  show  that  he  was  nsed  by  conspirators,  and  was  not  a  leader 
of  them. 

Now,  in  regard  to  his  reminding  me  of  the  moral  role  that  per- 
sons who  tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  falsify  as  maeh  as 
those  who  knowingly  tell  falsehoods.  I  remember  the  rule,  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  what  I  have  read  to  yon,  I  do  not  say  J 
that  I  know  such  a  conspiracy  to  exist.  To  that  I  reply,  I  believe  it  I 
If  the  judge  says  that  I  do  not  believe  it,  then  he  says  what  he  doe«  I 
not  know,  and  falls  within  his  own  rule  that  be  who  asserts  a  thing  1 
which  he  does  not  know  to  be  true,  falsifies  as  much  as  he  who 
knowingly  tells  a  falsehood.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  tittle 
discussion  on  that  branch  of  the  ease,  and  the  evidence  which  brought 
my  mind  to  the  eonclusiou  which  I  expressed  as  my  belief.  If,  in  i 
arraying  that  evidence,  I  had  stated  anything  which"  was  false  or  er- J 
roneous,  it  needed  bnt  that  Judge  Douglas  should  point  it  out,  and  ■ 
I  would  have  taken  it  back  with  all  the  Trindness  in  the  world.  I  do  * 
not  deal  in  that  way.  If  I  have  brought  forward  anything  not  a  fact, 
if  he  will  point  it  out,  it  will  not  even  ruffle  me  to  take  it  back.  Bat 
if  he  will  not  point  out  anything  erroneous  in  the  evidence,  is  it  not 
rather  for  him  to  show  by  a  comparison  of  the  evidence  that  I  have 
reasoned  falsely,  than  to  call  the  "  kind,  amiable,  intelli^nt  gentle- 
man" a  liar  I  If  I  have  reasoned  to  a  false  conclusion,  it  is  the  vo- 
cation of  an  able  debater  to  show  by  argument  that  I  have  wan- 
dered to  an  erroneous  conelusion.  I  want  to  ask  your  attention  to 
a  portion  of  the  Nebraska  bill  which  Judge  Douglas  has  quoted: 
"  It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  not  to  legislate 
slavery  into  anv  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to 
leave  the  peopfe  th'ereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  do- 
mestic institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitutiou 
of  the  United  States."*  Thereupon  Judge  Douglas  and  othere  began 
to  argue  in  favor  of  "popular  sovereignty" — the  right  of  the  people 
to  have  slaves  if  they  wanted  them,  and  to  exclude  slavery  if  they 
did  not  want  them.  "  But,"  said,  in  substance,  a  senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Cha,se,  I  believe),  "  we  more  than  suspect  that  you  do  not  mean 
to  allow  the  people  to  exclude  slavery  if  they  wish  to ;  and  if  yon  do 
mean  it,  accept  an  amendment  which  I  propose  expressly  authorizing  j 
the  people  lo  exclude  slavery."  I  believe  I  have  the  amendmeDt  1 
here  before  me,  which  was  oiffered,  and  under  which  the  people  o(  I 
the  Territory,  through  their  proper  representatives,  might,  if  they  J 
saw  &t,  promoit  the  existence  of  slavei^  therein.     And  now  I  state  1 
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it  as  a  fact,  to  be  taken  back  if  there  is  any  mistake  about  it.  that 
Judge  Douglas  and  those  acting  with  him  voted  that  amendment 
down.  I  now  think  that  those  men  who  voted  it  down  had  a  real 
reason  for  doing  so.  They  know  what  that  reason  was.  It  looks  to 
us,  since  we  have  seen  the  Dred  Scott  decision  pronounced,  holding 
that,  "  under  the  Constitution,"  the  people  cannot  exclude  slavery — 
I  say  it  looks  to  outsiders,  poor,  simple,  "  amiable,  intelligent  gen- 
tlemen,^ as  though  the  niche  was  left  as  a  place  to  put  that  Dred 
Scott  decision  in,  a  niche  which  would  have  been  spoiled  by  adopting 
the  amendment.  And  now  I  say  again,  if  this  was  not  the  reason, 
it  will  avail  the  judge  much  more  to  calmly  and  good-humoredly 
point  out  to  these  people  what  that  other  reason  was  for  voting  the 
amendment  down,  than  swelling  himself  up  to  vociferate  that  he 
may  be  provoked  to  call  somelxSy  a  liar. 

Again :  there  is  in  that  same  quotation  from  the  Nebraska  bill 
this  clause :  '^  It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  bill  not 
to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State."  I  have  always 
been  puzzled  to  know  what  business  the  word  "  State"  had  in  that 
connection.  Judge  Douglas  knows.  He  put  it  there.  He  knows 
what  he  put  it  there  for.  We  outsiders  cannot  say  what  he  put  it 
there  for.  The  law  they  were  passing  was  not  about  States,  and 
was  not  making  provision  for  States.  What  was  it  placed  there 
fort  After  seem^  the  Dred  Scott  decision  which  holds  that  the 
people  cannot  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory,  if  another  Dred 
ocott  decision  shall  come,  holding  that  they  cannot  exclude  it  from 
a  State,  we  shall. discover  that  when  the  word  was  originally  put 
there,  it  was  in  view  of  something  which  was  to  come  in  due  time, 
we  snail  see  that  it  was  the  other  half  of  something.  I  now  say 
again,  if  there  is  any  different  reason  for  putting  it  there,  Judge 
Douglas,  in  a  good-humored  way,  without  calling  anybody  a  liar, 
can  tell  what  the  reason  was. 

When  the  judge  spoke  at  Clinton,  he  came  very  near  making  a 
charge  of  falsehood  against  me.  He  used,  as  I  found  it  printed  in 
a  newspaper,  which,  I  remember  was  very  nearly  like  the  real  speech, 
the  fotfo^ng  language :  '  ^  ^ 

I  did  not  answer  the  charge  [of  conspiracy]  before  for  the  reason  that  1 
did  not  suppose  there  was  a  man  in  America  with  a  heart  so  corrupt  as  to 
believe  sucn  a  charge  could  be  true.  I  have  too  much  respect  lor  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  suppose  he  is  serious  in  making  the  charge. 

I  confess  this  is  rather  a  curious  view,  that  out  of  respect  for  me 
he  should  consider  I  was  making  what  I  deemed  rather  a  ffrave  charge 
in  fun.  I  confess  it  strikes  me  rather  strangely.  But  1  let  it  pass. 
As  the  judge  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  there  was  a  man  in 
America  whose  heart  was  so  "  corrupt "  as  to  make  such  a  charge, 
and  as  he  places  me  among  the  "  men  in  America  "  who  have  hearts 
base  enough  to  make  such  a  charge,  I  hope  he  will  excuse  me  if  I 
hunt  out  another  charge  very  like  this ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  in  hunting  I  shomd  find  that  other,  and  it  should  turn  out 
to  be  Judge  Douglas  himself  who  made  it,  I  hope  he  will  reconsider 
this  question  of  the  deep  corruption  of  heart  he  has  thought  fit  to 
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ftacribe  to  me.    In  Sadge  Douglas's  spe«ch  of  March  22, 1858,  which 
I  bold  in  my  hani],  he  saj^: 

In  litis  ronnectioa  there  is  aairther  topic  to  wliich  I  desire  to  allade.  I 
Beldom  refer  to  the  course  of  newspapers,  or  notie«  theartieles  which  they 
pu)fUsh  id  regard  to  mv^elf :  bat  the  coarse  of  the  Washington  "  Union '' 
nas  been  so  extraordinary,  for  the  hist  two  or  three  months,  that  I  think  it 
well  enough  to  make  some  atlnaoo  to  it.  It  has  read  me  out  uf  the  Dem- 
ooratio  partj  every  other  dav.  at  least  for  two  or  three  months,  and  keeps 
reading  me  oat,  and,  af  if  it  had  not  sncceeded,  still  continues  to  i«a(i  me 
ont,  using  snch  terms  as  "traitor."  "'renegnde."  '"deserter,"  and  other  kind 
and  polite  epithets  of  that  nature.  Sir,  I  have  no  vindication  to  make  of 
my  Democracy  against  the  Washington  "  Union,"  or  any  other  newspaper. 
1  am  willing  to  ulow  my  hiaiorj'  and  actions  for  the  last  twenty  years  to 
Etpeak  for  themselres  as  to  my  political  principles,  and  mv  fldelitj*  to  poUlical 
obligations.  The  Washington  '*  Union  **  has  a  personal  grievance.  When 
the  editor  w&e  nominated  for  public  printer  1  declined  to  vote  for  him,  and 
stated  that  at  some  time  I  might  give  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  8inc«  I 
declined  to  give  that  vote,  this  scurrilous  abuse,  these  vindictive  and  con- 
Kant  attaclu,  have  been  repealed  almost  daily  on  me.  Will  my  friend  fromij 
,    IKchigan  read  the  article  to  which  1  allude  f 

This  is  a  part  of  the  speech.  You  must  excuse  me  from  reading 
the  entire  article  of  the  Washington  "  Union,"  as  Mr.  Stuart  read  it 
for  Mr.  Douglas.  The  judge  goes  on  and  stuns  np,  as  I  think, 
eorrectiv : 
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bythe  Washington  "Union"editorially,  and  apparently  attlhoritatively, and 
any  man  who  questions  any  of  them  is  denounced  as  an  Abolitionist,  aTree- 
soiler,  a  fanatic.  The  propoutions  are,  first,  that  the  primary  object  of  all 
government  at  its  original  institution  is  the  protection  of  person  and  prop- 
erty ;  second,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  that  tha 
citiEens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  tlie  privileges  and  inunnsitieB 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  thal^  therefore^  thirdly,  all  Slate  lava, 
whether  organic  or  otherwise,  which  prohibit  the  citucens  of  one  State  from 
settling  in  another  with  their  slave  property,  and  especially  declaring  it 
forfeited,  are  direct  violations  of  the  original  intention  of  the  govemuent 
and  Constitution  <if  the  United  States  ;  and,  fourth,  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  of  the  Northern  States  was  a  gwas  outrage  on  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, inasmuch  as  it  was  involuntarily  done  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Remember  that  this  article  wa-'*  pubUshed  in  llie  "  Union  "  on  the  17th  o_ 
November,  and  on  the  18th  appeared  the  first  article  giving  the  adhedonj 
of  the  "  Union  "  to  the  Lecomplon  constitution.    It  was  in  these  words : 

"  KANSAa  AXD  HBR  CoNSTiTCTloN.  The  vexed  question  is  settled.  Th« 
problem  is  solved.  The  dead  point  of  danger  ia  passed.  All  serious  troubl 
to  Kansas  affairs  is  over  and  gone." 

And  a  cohitnn  nearly  of  the  same  sort  Then,  when  you  come  to  look  u 
the  L(>compton  constitution,  you  find  the  snuie  doctrine  incorporated  r 
whicti  wan  put  forth  editorially  in  the  "Union."    What  is  itT 

"AJtTlci>B  7,  Section  L    The  right  of  property  is  before  and  liigber  tl 
any  constitutional  sanction;  and  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  slav 
■lave  and  its  increase  is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  the  right  of  the  o' 
of  any  property  whatever." 

Then  in  the  soheduje  ia  a  provision  that  the  constitution  may  be  ai 
after  1804  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
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''  But  no  alteration  shall  be  made  to  affect  the  right  of  property  in  the 
'ownership  of  slaves.'' 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  clauses  in  the  Lecompton  constitution  that  the^  are 
identical  in  spirit  with  the  auihoritatioe  article  in  the  Washington ''  Union  ^ 
of  the  day  previous  to  its  indorsement  of  this  constitution. 

I  pass  over  some  {portions  of  the  speech,  and  I  hope  that  any  one 
who  feels  interested  in  this  matter  wul  read  the  entire  section  of  the 
speech,  and  see  whether  I  do  the  judge  injustice.    He  proceeds: 

When  I  saw  that  article  in  the ''  Union  "  of  the  17th  of  November,  followed 
by  the  glorification  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  on  the  18th  of  November, 
and  this  clause  in  the  constitution  asserting  the  doctrine  that  a  State  has  no 
right  to  prohibit  slavery  within  its  limits,  I  saw  that  tiiere  was  a  fatal  blow 
being  stnick  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

I  stop  the  quotation  there^  again  requesting  that  it  may  all  be  read. 
I  have  read  all  of  the  portion  I  desire  to  comment  upon.  What  is 
this  charge  that  the  juage  thinks  I  must  have  a  very  corrupt  heart  to 
make  t  It  was  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  certain  hign  functionaries  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  people  of  one  State  to  prohibit  the  people 
of  any  other  State  from  entering  it  with  their  "property,''  so  called, 
and  making  it  a  slave  State.  &  other  words,  it  was  jbl  charge  im- 
plying a  design  to  make  the  institution  of  slavery  national.  And 
now  I  ask  your  attention  to  what  Judge  Douglas  has  himself  done 
here.  I  know  he  made  that  part  of  the  speecn  as  a  reason  why  he 
had  refused  to  vote  for  a  certain  man  for  public  printer,  but  when 
we  get  at  it,  the  charge  itself  is  the  very  one  I  made  against  him, 
that  he  thinks  I  am  so  corrupt  for  uttering.  Now,  whom  does  he 
make  that  cluurge  against  t  Does  he  make  it  against  that  newspaper 
editor  merely?  No;  he  says  it  is  identical  in  spirit  with  the  Le- 
compton constitution,  and  so  the  framers  of  that  constitution  are 
brought  in  with  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  in  that  "  fatal  blow  be- 
ing struck."  He  did  not  call  it  a  "  conspiracy."  In  his  language  it 
is  a  "  fatal  blow  being  struck."  And  if  tne  words  carry  the  meaning 
better  when  changed  from  a  "conspiracy"  into  a  "fatal  blow  being 
struck,"  I  will  change  my  expression  and  call  it  "fatal  blow  being 
struck."  We  see  the  charge  made  not  merely  against  the  editor  of 
the  "  Union,"  but  all  the  framers  of  the  Lecompton  constitution ;  aud 
not  only  so,  but  the  article  was  an  authoritative  article.  By  whose 
authority  1  Is  there  any  question  but  that  he  means  it  was  by  the 
authority  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet — the  administration? 
Is  there  any  sort  of  question  but  that  he  means  to  make  that 
charge  ?  Then  there  are  the  editors  of  the  "  Union,"  the  framers  of  the 
Lecompton  constitution,  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
cabinet,  and  all  the  supporters  of  the  Lecompton  constitution,  in  Con- 
gress and  out  of  Congress,  who  are  all  involved  in  this  "  fatal  blow 
being  struck."  I  commend  to  Judge  Douglas's  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  how  corrupt  a  roan's  heart  must  be  to  roake  such  a  charge ! 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  but  one  branch  of  the  subject,  in  the  lit- 
tle time  I  have  left,  to  which  to  call  your  attention,  and  as  I  shall 
come  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  that  branch,  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  not 
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Jackson's  oonrsein  disregarding  the  decision  of  the  SnprtMuo  l\nirl 
pronouncing  a  national  rank  constitutional.  He  says  1  did  not 
near  him  say  so.  He  denies  the  accuracy  of  my  rocolltH^tioii.  I  my 
he  ought  to  know  better  than  I,  but  I  will  make  no  quo8tiou  about 
this  thin^,  thouefa  it  stiU  seems  to  me  that  I  heard  him  8ay  it  twt^ity 
times.  1  will  tdl  him  though,  that  he  now  claims  to  8t>iuul  on  tliV 
Cincinnati  platform,  which  affirms  that  Con^ss  cannot  oharU^r  u 
national  bank,  in  the  teeth  of  that  old  standing  decision  that  ( 'Oii- 

Sess  can  charter  a  bank.  And  I  remind  him  of  another  pitHH'  of 
story  on  the  question  of  respect  for  judicial  decisions,  aiul  it  iH  a 
piece  of  niinois  history,  belon^ng  to  a  time  when  a  largi>  party  to 
which  Judge  Douglas  bdon^ea  were  displeased  with  a  dtHMHion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  because  they  had  decidoil  that  a  irt>v- 
emor  could  not  remove  a  secretary  of  state.  You  will  find  tho  wnoh* 
story  in  Ford's  "History  of  Ulinois,"  and  I  know  that  Judgo  DougluH 
will  not  deny  that  he  was  then  in  favor  of  overslaughing  that  dtHnnioii 
by  the  mode  of  adding  five  new  jud&^es,  so  as  to  vote  down  tho  four 
old  ones.  Not  only  so,  but  it  ended  in  the  judge's  sitting  down  ou 
the  very  bench  as  one  of  the  five  new  judges  to  break  down  tho  four 
old  ones.  It  was  in  this  way  precisely  that  he  got  his  tltlo  of  judgo. 
Now,  when  the  judge  tells  me  that  men  appointed  conditionally  t.o 
sit  as  members  of  a  court  will  have  to  be  catechised  boforollund 
upon  some  subject,  I  say,  "  You  know,  judge;  you  havo  triod  it." 
When  he  sajrs  a  court  of  this  kind  will  lose  the  confldon<:n  of  all  inon, 
will  be  prostituted  and  disgraced  by  such  a  proceeding,  I  say, "  You 
know  best,  judge:  you  have  been  through  the  mill." 

But  I  cannot  snake  Judge  Douglas's  teeth  loose  from  tho  Drod 
Scott  decision.  Like  some  obstinate  animal  (I  mean  no  diHroHpoift) 
that  will  hang  on  when  he  has  once  got  his  teeth  flxe<l, — you  iiuiy 
cut  off  a  leg,  or  you  ma^  tear  away  an  arm,  still  he  will  not  rolitx  )iih 
hold.  And  so  I  may  point  out  to  the  judge,  and  say  that  ho  Ih  be- 
spattered all  over,  from  the  beginning  of  his  political  life  Uf  tho  nron- 
eut  time,  with  attacks  upon  judicial  decisions, —  I  may  out  off  liinb 
after  limb  of  his  public  record,  and  strive  to  wrench  from  him  a  nin- 
gle  dictum  of  the  court,  yet  I  cannot  divert  him  from  it.  Ho  Iuiii^h 
k)  the  last  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  These  things  sliow  tlioro  Ih  a 
purpose  strong  as  death  and  eternity  for  which  hoadhoroH  to  tlilM  (U*- 
cision,  and  for  which  he  will  adhere  to  all  other  dccisionH  of  tlio.  Huino 
court.  [A  Hibernian:  "Give  us  something  bcsidoH  Drid  Hooii."] 
Yes;  no  doubt  you  want  to  hear  something  that  don't  hurt.  Now, 
haWng  spoken  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  one  more  word  and  I  iiin 
done.  Henry  Clay,  my  beau  ideal  of  a  statesman,  tho  man  for  whom 
I  fought  all  my  humble  life — Henry  Clay  once  said  of  aolassof  niou 
who  would  repress  all  tendencies  tf>  liVierty  and  ultirnat*?  emarioipa- 
tion,  that  they  must,  if  they  would  do  this,  go  baok  Up  tho  ora  of  our 
independence,  and  muzzle  the  cannon  which  thunders  it**  aunual  joy- 
ous return ;  they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  uh  ;  tlM'V 
must  p)enetrate  the  human  soul,  and  eradicate  there  the  love  of  lib- 
erty-; and  then,  and  not  till  then,  could  they  perpetuatrf  slavery  in 
this  country- 1  To  my  thinking,  Jud^  Douglas  uj,  by  his  exauiplo 
and  vat>t  influence,  doing  that  very  thing  in  this  community  when  he 
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says  tliftt  the  negro  has  Dothiog  in  the  DeclaratioD  of  Independence. 
Henry  Clay  plainlv  ondtrstood  the  contrary.  Judge  Douglas  is  going 
iMK'k  W  the  era  oi  our  Revolution,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  ability 
luussliug  the  cannon  which  thnnders  its  annnal  joyous  return. 
When  he  invites  any  people,  willing  to  have  slavery,  to  establish  it, 
he  is  blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around  us.  When  he  says  he  '"cares 
not  whether  slavery  is  voted  down  or  voted  up" —  that  it  i*  a  saered 
right  of  self-govern  men  I  —  he  is.  in  my  judgment,  penetrating  the 
huuiiui  s<^>ul  and  eradicating  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty 
in  this  Anienoan  people.  And  now  I  will  only  say  that  when,  by  all 
these  meaus  and  appliances,  Judge  Douglas  §haU  snceeed  in  bringing 

ftublie  sentiment  to  an  exact  accordance  with  his  own  views — when 
hcs*  vast  aitsemblages  shall  echo  back  all  these  sentiments — when 
thfy  shall  come  to  repeat  his  news  and  to  avow  bis  principles,  and 
to  say  all  that  he  says  on  these  mighty  questions  — then  it  needs  only 
till' formality  of  the  second  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  he  indorses  iu 
advance,  to  make  slavery-  alike  lawful  in  ail  the  Stales — old  aa  well 
as  n>'W.  North  as  well  as  South. 

My  friends,  that  ends  the  chapter.  The  jndge  can  take  his  half 
hour. 

Mr.  Awytiu'*  S^joimder  in  lie  Ottatrc  Joint  Dthat*. 

FfUtttt^tanu :  I  will  now  occupy  the  half  hour  allotted  to  me  i& 
replying  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  first  point  to  which  I  will  call  yonr 
nt1>'iiti>>n  is,  as  to  what  I  said  about  the  organization  of  the  Repab- 
liean  (larty  iu  1854,  and  the  platform  that  was  formed  on  the  5th 
of  Oct'ibeV  of  that  year,  and  I  will  then  put  the  question  to  Mr. 
Ltlui)!!),  whether  or  not  he  approves  of  each  article  in  that  plat- 
form, and  ask  for  a  specific  answer,  I  did  not  charge  him  with  be- 
i«ir  a  meralier  of  the  committee  which  reported  that  platform.  I 
I'hiH-gwl  that  that  platform  was  the  platform  of  the  Repnblican  party 
adoiited  by  them.     Tlie  fact  that  it  was  the  platform  of  the  Re- 

Iiubliivin  party  is  not  denied,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  now  says  that  although 
ii»  name  was  on  the  committee  which  n'ported  it,  he  does  not  think 
he  was  there,  but  thinks  he  was  in  Tazewell,  hoMiug  court.  Now, 
I  want  to  remind  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  was  at  Sprin^eld  when  that 
ooiivoutiun  was  held  and  those  resolutions  adopted. 

The  point  I  am  going  to  remind  Mr.  Lincoln  of  is  this :  that  after 
I  had  made  my  speech  in  1834,  during  the  fair,  he  gave  me  notice 
tliat  he  was  going  to  reply  to  me  the  next  day.  1  was  sick  at  the 
time,  but  I  stayed  over  in  Spriugfield  to  hear  his  reply  and  to  replv  to 
him.  On  that  day  this  very  convention,  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
which  I  have  read,  was  to  meet  in  the  Senate  chamber-  He  sjHike 
in  the  hall  of  the  House ;  and  when  he  got  through  his  speech  —  my 
recollection  is  distinct,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it — Mr.  Codding 
walkcil  in  as  I  took  the  stand  to  reply,  and  gave  notice  that  the  Re- 
publicjin  St«t4!  convention  would  meet  instantly  iu  the  Senate  cham- 
oer.  and  culled  uixm  the  Uepublicans  to  retire  there  and  go  into  this 
very  convention,  instead  of  remaining  and  listening  to  me. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  selected  by  the  very  men  who 
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made  the  BepabHcan  organuation  on  that  day,  to  reply  to  me.  He 
spoke  for  them  and  for  that  party,  and  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
party;  and  on  the  veiy  day  ne  made  his  speech  in  reply  to  me, 
preaching  np  this  same  doctrine  of  negro  eqiudity  .nnder  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  this  Republican  party  met  in  convention. 
Another  evidence  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  them  is  to 
be  found  in  the  &ct  that  that  convention  waited  an  honr  after  its 
time  of  meeting  to  hear  Lincoln's  speech,  and  Codding,  one  of  tiieir 
leading  men,  nuurched  in  the  moment  Lincoln  sot  through,  and  gave 
notice  that  they  did  not  want  to  hear  me,  and  would  proceed  with 
the  business  of  the  convention.  Still  another  fact.  I  have  here  a 
newroaper  printed  at  Springfield — Mr.  Lincoln's  own  town — in  Octo- 
ber, 18d4.  a  few  days  afterward,  publishing  these  resolutions  charg- 
ing Mr.  Lincoln  with  entertaining  these  sentiments,  and  trying  to 
5 rove  that  they  were  also  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Yates,  then  candi- 
ate  for  Congress.  This  has  been  published  on  Mr.  Lincoln  over 
and  over  asain,  and  never  before  has  he  denied  it. 

But,  my  friends,  this  denial  of  his  that  he  did  not  act  on  the  com- 
mittee, is  a  miserable  quibble  to  avoid  the  main  issue,  which  is,  that 
this  Republican  i>latform  declares  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  re- 
peal of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  Has  Lincoln  answered  whether  he 
indorsed  that  or  notf  I  called  his  attention  to  it  when  I  first  ad- 
dressed you,  and  asked  him  for  an  answer,  and  I  then  predicted  that 
he  would  not  answer.  How  does  he  answer  f  Why,  that  he  was  not 
on  the  committee  that  wrote  the  resolutions.  I  then  repeated  the 
next  proposition  contained  in  the  resolutions,  which  was  to  restrict 
slavery  in  those  States  in  which  it  exists,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
indorsed  it.  Does  he  answer  yes  or  not  He  says  in  reply,  " I  was 
not  ou  the  committee  at  the  time ;  I  was  up  in  Tazewell."  The  next 
question  I  put  to  him  was,  whether  he  was  in  favor  of  prohibiting 
toe  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union.  I  put  the 
question  to  him  distinctly,  whether,  if  the  people  of  the  Territor}-, 
when  they  had  sufficient  population  to  make  a  State,  should  form 
their  constitution  recognizing  slavery,  he  would  vote  for  or  against 
its  admission.  He  is  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
it  is  possible,  if  he  should  be  elected,  that  he  would  have  to  vote 
directly  on  that  question.  I  asked  him  to  answer  me  and  you, 
whether  he  would  vote  to  admit  a  State  into  the  Union,  with  slaverj' 
or  without  it,  as  its  own  people  might  choose.  He  did  not  answer 
that  question.  He  dodges  tnat  question  also,  under  cover  that  he 
was  not  on  the  committee  at  the  time,  that  he  was  not  present  when 
the  platform  was  made.  I  want  to  know,  if  he  should  happen  to  be 
in  the  Senate  when  a  State  applied  for  admission  with  a  constitution 
acceptable  to  her  own  people,  whether  he  would  vote  to  admit  that 
State  if  slavery  was  one  or  its  institutions.  He  avoids  the  answer. 
It  is  true  he  gives  the  Abolitionists  to  understand  by  a  liiiit  that 
he  would  not  vote  to  admit  such  a  State.  And  why  t '  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  man  who  would  talk  about  giving  each  State  the  right 
to  have  slavery  or  not,  as  it  pleased,  was  tiin  to  the  man  who  would 
muzzle  the  guns  which  thundered  fortii  the  annual  joyous  return  of 
the  day  of  our  independence.  He  says  that  that  kind  of  talk  is  casting 
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e  of  minois  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  answer  tfaeee  oaestians.  The  coBTentioii  to  wliidi  I 
have  been  abfin^ooesa  GtOe  fbrtfaer,  and  ^edgea  itself  to  exdnde 
slavar  from  all  l£e  Tierrilueiea  over  whini  tM  Geseml  Govern- 
nent  haa  exdnaiv«  jurisfetion  north  td  36°  30^,  as  weO  as  sooth. 
Now  I  want  to  know  ■hethei  he  ^prom  that  provisisa.  I  want 
him  to  mitawvr,  and  whan  he  doe&  I  want  to  ksow  his  opinion  on 
•Dother  point,  whieh  is,  wbether  he  will  redeem  the  pkdge  of  this 
platft»m  and  reaiBt  the  aeqairanent  of  any  more  territory  onless 
slavery  therein  shall  be  forever  peuhibited.  I  want  him  to  answer 
this  last  qoestion.  AH  of  the  qiHstioDs  I  have  pat  to  him  are 
pnwtieal  qoestions — qowtioBs  based  upon  the  fimaam^iital  princi- 
ples (rf  the  Blaek  RejMiUiean  party;  and  I  want  to  know  wnether 
ne  is  the  first,  b^  sad  only  cboiee  of  a  party  vnth  whom  he  does 
not  agree  in  principle-  He' does  not  deny  that  that  principle  was 
nn«nimo)i:ily  rtdoptra  by  the  Re[<QbUcan  P«rty ;  be  does  not  deny 
that  the  whole  Repnblioui  wutTi-  is  pledeed  to^t;  he  does  not  deny 
that  a  man  who  is  not  faithfnl  to  it  is  laitlile^  to  the  Republican 
party ;  and  now  I  want  to  know  whether  that  party  is  unanirooaslr 
in  favor  of  a  man  who  does  not  adopt  that  creed  and  agree  witn 
them  in  their  principles :  I  want  to  know  whether  the  mau  who  does 
not  agree  with  them,  and  who  is  afraid  to  avow  his  differences,  and 
who  dodges  the  isene,  is  the  first,  last,  and  only  choice  of  the  Re- 
pnblioan  parly.  [A  voice:  "^Howaboot  the  conspiracyT"]  Never 
mind,  I  wiD  come  to  that  soon  enough.  But  the  platform  which  I 
have  read  to  ron  not  only  lays  down  these  prindples.  bnt  it  adds: 

Rttolrrd :  That  in  furtherance  of  theae  prinuplee  ne  wHl  ose  satib  eon- 
stitntional  and  lawful  means  aa  shall  seem  best  adapted  to  dieir  acx^ompluh- 
nient,  and  that  we  will  support  no  man  for  office,  under  the  Qeneral  or  State 
Qoverntnent,  who  is  not  positively  and  fallf  committed  to  tlte  aapport  of 
these  principles,  and  nhose  personal  character  and  condoct  are  Dot  a  ^inar- 
antr  tlint  he  is  reliable,  aud  nho  shall  not  have  abjured  old  partj-  allegianee 

The  Black  Republican  party  stands  pledged  that  they  will  never 
support  Lincoln  until  he  haa  pledged  himself  to  that  platform,  bnt 
he  cannot  devise  Ms  answer;  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  whether 
he  will  or  not.  He  talked  about  everything  else  he  could  think  of  to 
occupy  his  hour  and  a  half,  and  when  he  could  not  think  of  anything 
more  to  say,  without  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, he  sat  down  long  before  his  time  was  out. 
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In  relation  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  charge  of  conspiracy  against  me,  I 
have  a  word  to  say.  In  his  speech  to-day  he  quotes  a  playful  part 
of  his  speech  at  Springfield,  about  Stephen,  and  James,  and  Franklin, 
and  Bo^er,  and  says  that  I  did  not  take  exception  to  it.  I  did  not 
answer  it,  and  he  repeats  it  again.  I  did  not  take  exception  to  this 
figure  of  his.  He  has  a  right  to  be  as  playful  as  he  pleases  in  throw- 
ing his  arguments  together,  and  I  will  not  object:  but  I  did  take 
objection  to  his  second  Springfield  speech,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
intended  his  first  speech  as  a  charge  of  corruption  or  conspiracy 
against  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  President  Fierce, 
President  Buchanan,  and  myself.  That  gave  the  offensive  character 
to  the  charge.  He  then  said  that  when  he  made  it  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  true  or  not,  but  inasmuch  as  Judge  Douglas  had  not 
denied  it,  although  he  had  replied  to  the  other  parts  or  his  speech 
three  times,  he  repeated  it  as  a  charge  of  conspiracy  a^inst  me,  thus 
charging  me  with  moral  turpitude.  When  he  put  it  m  that  form,  I 
did  say,  that  inasmuch  as  he  repeated  the  charge  simply  because  I 
had  not  denied  it^  I  would  deprive  him  of  the  opportunitjr  of  ever  re- 
peating it  again  oy  declaring  that  it  was  in  all  its  bearings  an  in- 
famous lie.  He  says  he  wiU  repeat  it  until  I  answer  his  roUy  and 
nonsense  about  Stephen,  and  Iranklin,  and  Roger,  and  Bob,  and 
James. 

He  studied  that  out — prepared  that  one  sentence  with  the  ^eatest 
care,  committed  it  to  memory,  and  put  it  in  his  first  Springfield 
speech,  and  now  he  carries  that  speech  around  and  reads  that  sen- 
tence to  show  how  pretty  it  is.  His  vanity  is  wounded  because  I  will 
not  go  into  that  beautiful  figure  of  his  about  the  building  of  a  house. 
All  1  have  to  say  is  that  I  am  not  green  enough  to  let  nim  make  a 
charge  which  he  acknowledges  he  does  not  know  to  be  true,  and  then 
take  up  mv  time  in  answering  it,  when  I  know  it  to  be  false  and  no- 
body else  knows  it  to  be  true. 

I  have  not  brought  a  charge  of  moral  turpitude  against  him. 
When  he,  or  anv  oSier  man,  brings  one  against  me,  instead  of  dis- 
proving itj  I  will  say  that  it  is  a  lie,  and  let  him  prove  it  if  he  can. 

I  have  lived  twenty-five  years  in  Illinois.  I  have  served  you  with 
all  the  fidelity  and  ability  which  I  possess,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  is  at  lib- 
erty to  attack  my  public  action,  my  votes,  and  my  conduct;  but  when 
he  dares  to  attack  ray  moral  integrity,  by  a  charge  of  conspiracy  be- 
tween myself,  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  tne  Supreme  Court,  and  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  I  will  repel  it. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  not  character  enough  for  integrity  and  truth, 
merely  on  his  own  ipse  dixit,  to  arraign  President  Buchanan,  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  and  nine  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  not  one  of  whom 
woidd  be  complimented  by  being  put  on  an  equality  with  him.  There 
is  an  unpardonable  presumption  m  a  man  putting  himself  up  before 
thousands  of  people,  and  pretending  that  his  ipse  dixit j  without  proof, 
without  fact,  and  without  truth,  is  enough  to  bring  down  and  destroy 
the  purest  and  best  of  living  men. 

Fellow-citizens,  my  time  is  fast  expiring:  I  must  pass  on.  Mr. 
Lincoln  wants  to  know  why  I  voted  against  Mr.  Chasers  amendment 
to  the  Nebraska  bill.    I  will  tell  him.    In  the  first  place,  the  bill 
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already  conferred  all  the  power  which  Congress  had,  by  gr'™'^  the 
people  the  whole  power  over  the  subject.  Chase  offered  a  proviso 
that  they  might  abolish  slavery,  which  by  implication  woald  convey 
the  idea  that  they  could  prohibit  by  not  introducing  that  iustitntioQ. 
General  Cass  asked  him  to  modify  his  amendment,  bo  as  to  provide 
that  the  people  might  either  prohibit  or  introduce  slavery,  and  thus 
make  it  fair  and  equal.  Chase  refused  to  so  modify  his  proviBo,  and 
then  General  Cass  and  all  the  rest  of  us  voted  it  down.  Those  facts 
appear  on  the  journals  and  debates  of  Congress,  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
found  the  charge,  and  if  he  bad  told  the  whole  truth,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  me  to  occupy  yonr  time  in  explaining  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Lincoln  wants  to  know  why  the  word  "  State,"  as  well  as 
"Territory,"  was  pat  into  the  Kebraska  bill?  I  will  tell  him.  It 
was  put  there  to  meet  just  such  false  arguments  as  he  has  been  ad- 
ducing. That  first,  not  only  the  people  of  the  Territories  should  do 
as  they  pleased,  but  that  wnen  they  come  to  be  admitted  as  States, 
they  should  come  into  the  Union  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the 
people  determined.  I  meant  to  knock  in  the  head  this  Abolition 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Lincoln's,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  slave  States, 
even  if  the  people  want  them.  And  it  does  not  do  for  him  to  say, 
or  for  anv  other  Black  Republican  to  say,  that  there  is  nobody  in 
favor  of  tne  doctrine  of  no  more  slave  States,  and  that  nobody  wants 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  people  to  do  as  they  please.  What 
was  the  oi^in  of  the  Missouri  difflcnlty  and  the  Missouii  Com- 
promiset  The  people  of  Missouri  formed  a  constitution  as  a  slava^ 
State,  and  asked  admission  into  the  Union,  but  the  Free-soil  party  of 
the  North,  being  in  a  majority,  refused  to  admit  her  because  she  had 
slavery  as  one  of  her  institutions.  Hence  this  first  slavery  agitation 
arose  upon  a  State  and  not  upon  a  Territory,  and  yet  Mr.  Lincoln 
does  not  know  why  the  word  State  was  placed  in  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill.  The  whole  Abolition  agitation  arose  on  that  doctrine 
of  prohibiting  a  State  from  coming  in  with  slavery  or  not,  as  it 
pleased,  and  mat  same  doctrine  is  here  in  this  Republican  platform 
of  1854;  it  has  never  been  repe^ed;  and  every  Black  Republican 
stands  pledged  by  that  platform  never  to  vote  for  any  man  who  is 
not  in  favor  of  it.  Yet  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  know  tnat  there  is  a 
man  in  the  world  who  is  in  favor  of  preventing  a  State  from  coming 
in  as  it  pleases,  notwithstanding  the  Springfield  platform  says  that 
thev,  the  Republican  ptuly,  will  not  allow  a  State  to  eome  in  nnder 
sncn  circumstances.    He  is  an  ignorant  man. 

Now  you  see  that  upon  these  very  points  I  am  as  far  from  bringing 
Mr.  Lincoln  up  to  the  Hoe  as  I  ever  was  before.  He  does  not  want 
to  avow  bis  principles.  I  do  want  to  avow  mine,  as  clear  as  stm- 
light  in  midday.  Democracy  is  founded  opon  the  eternal  principles 
of  right.  The  plainer  these  principles  are  avowed  before  the  people, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  support  which  they  will  receive.  I  only 
wish  I  had  the  power  to  make  them  so  clear  that  they  would  sbine 
in  the  heavens  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  read.  The  first 
of  those  principles  that  I  would  proclaim  would  be  in  opposition  to 
Mr,  Lincoln's  doctrine  of  uniformity  between  the  different  States, 
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and  I  woald  declare  instead  the  sovereign  right  of  each  State  to 
decide  the  slaver]^  question  as  well  as  all  other  domestic  questions 
for  themselves,  without  interference  from  any  other  State  or  power 
whatsoever.  ^ 

When  that  principle  is  recognized  you  will  have  peace  and  har- 
monv  and  fraternal  feeling  between  all  the  States  of  this  Union ; 
until  you  do  recognize  that  doctrine  there  will  be  sectional  warfare 
agitating  and  distracting  the  country.  What  does  Mr.  Lincoln  pro- 
pose f  He  says  that  the  Union  cannot  exist  divided  into  free  and 
slave  States.  If  it  cannot  endure  thus  divided,  then  he  must  strive  to 
make  them  all  free  or  all  slave,  which  will  inevitably  bring  about  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  told  that  my  time  is  out^  and  I  am  obliged  to 
stop. 

August  22,  1858. —  Letteb  to  J.  O.  Cunningham. 

Ottawa,  August  22,  1858. 
J.  O.  Cunningham,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  18th,  signed  as  secretary  of  the  Repub- 
lican club,  is  received.    In  the  matter  of  making  speeches  I  am  a 
food  deal  pressed  by  invitations  from  almost  all  quitters,  and  while 
hope  to  be  at  Urbana  some  time  during  the  canvass,  I  cannot  yet 
say  when.  Can  you  not  see  me  at  Monticello  on  the  6th  of  September  t 
Douglas  and%  for  the  first  time  this  canvass,  crossed  swords  here 

Yesterday ;  the  fire  flew  some,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  I  am  yet  alive, 
'here  was  a  vast  concourse  of  people — more  than  could  get  near 
enough  to  hear.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

August  27, 1858. — Second  Joint  Debate  at  Fbeepobt,  Illinois. 

Mr,  LincolfCs  Opening  Speech. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  On  Saturday  last.  Judge  Douglas  and  my- 
self first  met  in  public  discussion.  He  spoke  one  hour,  I  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  he  replied  for  half  an  hour.  The  order  is  now  re- 
versed. I  am  to  speak  an  hour,  he  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  I 
am  to  reply  for  half  an  hour.  1  propose  to  devote  myself  during 
the  first  hour  to  the  scope  of  what  was  brought  within  the  range  of 
his  half-hour  speech  at  Ottawa.  Of  course  there  was  brought  within 
the  scope  of  that  half -hour's  speech  something  of  his  own  opening 
speech.    In  the  course  of  that  opening  argument  Judge  Douglas 

Eroposed  to  me  seven  distinct  interrogatories.  In  my  speech  of  an 
our  and  a  half,  I  attended  to  some  other  parts  of  his  speech,  and 
incidentally^,  as  I  thought,  answered  one  of  me  interrogatories  then. 
I  then  distinctly  intimated  to  him  that  I  would  answer  the  rest  of 
his  interrogatories  on  condition  only  that  he  should  agree  to  answer 
as  many  for  me.  He  made  no  intimation  at  the  time  of  the  proposi- 
tion, nor  did  he  in  his  reply  allude  at  all  to  that  suggestion  of  mine. 
I  do  him  no  injustice  in  saying  that  he  occupied  at  least  half  of  his 
reply  in  dealing  with  me  as  though  I  had  refused  to  answer  his  in- 

Vol.  I.— 20. 
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terrogatories.  I  now  propose  that  I  will  anewer  auy  of  the  inter- 
rogatories, upou  condition  that  he  will  answer  questions  from  me  not 
exceeding  the  same  number.  I  give  him  an  opportunity  to  respond. 
The  judge  remains  sjleut.  I  now  say  that  I  will  answer  his  inter- 
rogatories, whether  he  answers  mine  or  not ;  and  that  after  I  have 
done  so,  I  shall  propound  mine  to  him. 

I  have  supposed  myself,  since  the  organization  of  the  Republican 
party  at  Bloomington,  in  May,  1856,  bound  as  a  party  man  by  the 
platforms  of  the  party  then  and  since.  If  in  any  inten-ogatories 
which  I  shall  answer  I  go  beyond  the  scope  of  what  is  within  theee 
platforms,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  one  is  responsible  but  myself. 
Having  said  this  much,  I  will  take  up  the  judge's  interrogatories  as 
I  find  them  printed  in  the  Chicago  "Times,"  and  answer  5iem  seria- 
tim. In  order  that  there  may  be  uo  mistake  about  it,  I  have  oomed 
the  interrogatories  in  writingj  and  also  my  answers  to  them.  The 
first  one  of  these  interrogatories  is  in  these  words : 

Question  1.  "I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to-day  stands  as 
he  did  in  1854,  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  fugitive- 
slave  law  t " 

Answer.  I  do  not  now.  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  uncon- 
ditional repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law. 

Q.  2.  "I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to-dnjr 
as  he  did  in  1854,  against  tbe  admission  of  any  more  slave  States 
into  the  Union,  even  if  the  people  want  themt" 

A.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admission 
of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union. 

Q,  3.  "  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  against  the  ad* 
mission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitution  as 
the  people  of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  makeT" 

A.  Ido  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new  State 
into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State 
may  see  fit  to  make. 

Q.  4.  "  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day  pledged  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  1" 

A.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  5.  "  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  between  the  different  States!" 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade 
between  the  different  States.  I 

Q.  6.     "  I  desire  to  know  whether  be  stands  pledged  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  North  as  well  J 
as  South  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line!" 

A.  I  am  impliedly,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief  in  the  J 
right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  United  J 
States  Territories.  1 

Q.  7.  "  I  derare  him  to  answer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  J 
acquisitton  of  any  new  territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited  I 
therein  I " 

A.  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  honest  acquisition  of  territory; 
and,  in  any  given  case,  I  would  or  would  not  oppose  such  acqiiisition,  | 
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\  accordingly  ae  I  might  think  such  aAqniEitioQ  would  or  would  not 
aggravaie  the  slavery  qaestion  among  ourselves. 

Now,  my  friends,  it  will  be  perceived  upon  an  examination  of  these 
qneetioQB  and  answers,  that  so  far  I  have  onlv  answered  that  I 
was  not  pledged  to  this,  that,  or  the  other.  The  judge  has  not 
framed  his  interrogatories  to  ask  me  anything  more  than  this,  and 
I  have  answered  in  striet  accordance  with  the  interrogatories,  and 
have  answered  tmly  that  I  am  not  pledged  at  all  upon  any  of  the 
points  to  which  I  have  answered,  Bnt  I  am  not  disposed  to  bang 
upon  the  exact  form  of  his  interrogatory.  I  am  really  disposed  to 
take  np  at  least  some  of  these  questions,  and  state  what  I  really 
think  upon  them. 

As  to  the  first  one,  in  regard  to  the  fugitive-alave  law,  I  have 
never  heMitated  to  say,  and  I  do  not  now  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  think," 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  are  entitled  to  a  congressional  fngitive-slave  law. 
Having  said  that,  I  have  had  nothing  to  say  iu  regard  to  the  existing 
fugitive.«lave  law,  further  than  that  I  think  it  should  have  been 
framed  so  as  to  be  free  from  some  of  the  objections  that  pertain  to 
it.  without  lessening  its  efScieucy.  And  inasmuch  as  we  are  not 
now  in  an  agitation  in  regard  to  an  alteration  or  modification  of  that 
law,  I  would  not  be  the  man  to  introduce  it  as  a  new  subject  of 
agitation  upon  the  general  question  of  slavery. 

In  regard  to  the  other  question,  of  whether  I  am  pledged  to  the 
admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union,  I  state  to  you 
very  fraukly  that  I  would  be  exceedingly  sorry  ever  to  be  put  m  a 
position  of  having  to  pass  upou  that  question.     I  should  be  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  know  that  there  would  never  be  another  slave  State 
admitted  into  the  Union :  but  I  mnst  add,  that  if  slavery  shall  be 
>  kejit  out  of  the  Territont's  during  the  territorial  existence  of  any 
one  given  Territorv,  and  then  the  people  shall,  having  a  fair  chance 
and  a  clear  field,  wlien  they  come  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  do  such 
an  extraordinary  thing  as  to  adopt  a  slave  constitution,  uninfluenced 
by  the  actnal  presence  of  the  institution  among  them,  I  see  no  alter- 
native, if  we  own  the  country,  bnt  to  admit  them  into  the  Union. 
I      The  third  interrogatory  is  answered  by  the  answer  to  the  second, 
I  it  being,  as  I  conceive,  the  same  as  the  second. 

The  fourth  one  is  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.     In  relation  to  that,  I  have  my  mind  very  dis- 
tinctly made  np.     I  should  be  exeeedincly  glad  to  see  slavery  abol- 
ished in  the  District  of  Columbia.     I  believe  that  Congress  possesses 
the  constitntiooaJ  power  to  abolish  it.    Yet  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, I  should  not  with  my  present  views  be  in  favor  of  endeavor- 
ing to  abolish  slavery  iu  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  it  would 
be  upon  these  conditions :  First,  tiat  the  abolition  should  be  gra<l- 
ual ;  second,  that  it  should  be  on  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  qualified 
I  votarsin  the  District;  and  third,  that  compensation  should  bemmle 
I  to  nnwilling  owners.     With  these  three  conditions,  I  confess  I  would 
1 1)6  exceedingly  glad  to  see  Congress  abolish  slavery  in  the  District 
I  of  Columbia,  and,  in  the  language  of  Henry  Clay,  "  sweep  from  our 
capital  that  foul  blot  upon  our  nation." 
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In  regard  to  the  fifth  interrogatory,  I  must  say  here  tliat  as  to  the 
question  of  the  abolitioii  of  the  slave-trade  between  the  different 
States,  I  can  tmly  answer,  aa  I  have,  that  I  am  pledged  to  notliiuK 
about  it.  It  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  not  given  that  mature  consid- 
eration that  would  make  me  feel  authorized  to  state  a  position  so  as 
to  hold  myself  entirely  bound  by  it.  In  other  words,  that  question  has 
never  been  prominently  enough  before  me  to  induce  me  to  investigate 
whether  we  realh'  have  the  oonBtitutional  power  to  do  it.  I  could 
iuvestio^ate  it  if  I  had  sufQcient  time  to  bring  myself  to  aconcluaion 
upon  tnat  subject,  but  I  have  not  done  so,  and  I  say  so  frankly  to 
YOU  here  and  to  Judge  Douglas.  I  must  sav,however,that  if  I  should 
be  of  opinion  that  Congress  does  possess  tlie  constitutional  power  to 
abolish  the  slave-trade  among  the  different  States,  I  should  still  not 
be  in  favor  of  the  exercise  of  that  power  unless  upon  some  conser- 
vative principle  as  I  conceive  it,  akin  to  what  I  have  said  in  relation 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colnmbia. 

My  answer  as  to  whether  I  desire  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited 
in  aft  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  is  full  and  explicit  within 
itself,  and  cannot  be  made  clearer  by  any  comments  of  mine.  So  I 
suppose  in  regard  to  the  question  whether  I  am  opposed  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  more  territory  unless  slavery  is  first  prohibited 
therein,  my  answer  Is  such  that  I  could  add  nothing  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, or  making  myself  bett«r  understood,  than  tne  answer  which 
I  have  placed  in  writing. 

Now  in  all  this  the  judge  has  me,  and  he  has  mc  on  the  record.  I 
suppose  he  had  flattered  himself  that  I  was  really  entertaining  one 
set  of  opinions  for  one  place  and  another  set  for  another  place — that 
I  was  afraid  to  say  at  one  place  what  I  utt«red  at  another.  What  I 
am  saying  here  I  suppose  I  say  to  a  vast  audience  as  stronglv  tending 
to  Abolitionism  as  any  audience  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  I  believe 
I  am  saying  that  which,  if  it  would  be  offensive  to  any  persons  and 
render  toem  enemies  to  myself,  would  be  offensive  to  persons  in  this 
audience. 

I  now  proceed  to  propound  to  the  judge  the  interrogatories  so  far 
ssl  have  framed  tliem.  I  will  bring  forward  a  new  instalment  when 
I  get  them  ready.  I  will  bring  them  forward  now,  only  reaching  to 
number  four. 

The  first  one  is ; 

Question  1.  If  the  people  of  Kansas  shall,  by  means  entirely  nn- 
objectionable  in  all  other  respects,  adopt  a  State  constitntion,  and 
ask  admission  into  the  Union  under  it,  before  they  have  the  req^uisite 
number  of  inhabitants  according  to  the  English  hill, — some  ninety- 
three  thousand, — will  you  vote  to  admit  themT 

Q.  2.  Can  the  people  of  a  Uniteil  States  Territorj-,  in  any  lawful 
way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude 
slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitu- 
tion T  ' 

Q.  3.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  decide  that 
Stales  cannot  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  are  you  in  favor  of 
acquiescing  in,  adopting,  and  following  such  decision  as  a  role  of 
pontical  action  t 
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I  Q.  4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquiriDg  additional  territor>',  in  disre- 
gard of  how  Bnch  acquisition  may  affect  the  nation  on  the  slavery 
qnestion  I 

Ah  introductory  to  these  interrogatories  which  Judge  Douglas 
proponnded  to  rae  at  Ottawa,  he  read  a  set  of  resolutions  which  he 
said  Judge  Trumbull  and  myself  had  participated  in  adopting,  in 
the  first  Republican  State  convention,  held  at  Springfield,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1854.  He  insisted  that  I  and  Judge  Trumbull,  and  perhaps  the 
entire  Republican  party,  were  responsible  for  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  set  of  resolutions  which  he  read,  and  I  understand  that  it  was 
h^m  that  set  of  resolutions  that  he  deduced  the  interrogatories 

I  which  he  propounded  to  me,  using  these  resolutions  as  a  sort  of  au- 
thority for  propounding  those  questions  to  me.  Now  I  say  here  to-day 
that  I  do  not  answer  his  interrogatories  because  of  their  springiug 
Bt  all  from  that  set  of  resolutions  which  he  read.  I  answered  them 
because  Judge  Douglas  thought  fit  to  ask  them.  I  do  not  now,  nor 
ever  did,  recognize  any  responsibility  upon  myself  in  that  set  of 
resolutions.  When  I  replied  to  him  on  that  occasion,  I  assured  him 
that  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  I  repeat  here  to-day, 
that  I  never  in  any  possible  form  had  auything  to  do  with  that  set 
of  resolutions.  It  turns  out,  1  believe,  that  those  resolutions  were 
never  passed  at  any  convention  held  in  Springfield.  It  turns  out  that 
they  were  never  passed  at  any  convention  or  any  public  meeting 
that  I  had  any  part  in.  I  believe  it  turns  out,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
that  there  was  not,  b  the  fall  of  1854,  any  convention  holding  a 
session  in  Springfield  calling  itself  a  Republican  State  convention; 
yet  it  is  true  there  was  a  convention,  or  assemblage  of  men  calling 
themselves  a  convention,  at  Springfield,  that  did  pass  some  resoln- 
tioos.  But  so  little  did  I  really  Know  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
convention,  or  what  set  of  resolutions  they  had  passed,  though  hav- 
ing a  general  knowledge  that  there  had  been  such  an  assemblage 
of  men  there,  that  when  Judge  Douglas  read  the  resolutions,  I  really 
did  not  know  but  that  they  had  been  the  resolutions  passed  then  and 
there-  I  did  not  question  that  they  were  the  resolutions  adopted. 
For  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  suppose  that  Judge  Douglas  could 
say  what  he  did  upon  this  subject  without  knowing  that  it  was  true. 
I  contented  myself,  on  that  occasion,  with  denying,  as  I  truly  could, 
all  connection  with  them,  not  denying  or  affirming  whether  they 
■  were  passed  at  Springfield.  Now  it  turns  out  that  be  had  got  hold 
■of  some  resolutjons  passed  at  some  convention  or  public  meeting  in 
Kane  County.  I  wish  to  say  here,  that  I  don't  conceive  that  in  any 
fair  and  just  mind  this  discovery  relieves  me  at  all.  I  had  just  as 
■much  to  do  with  the  convention  in  Kane  County  as  that  at  Spring- 
|£eld.  I  am  just  as  much  responsible  for  the  resolutions  at  Kane 
Jounty  as  those  at  Springfield,  the  amount  of  the  responsibility 
I  being  exactly  nothing  in  either  case;  no  more  than  there  would  be 
in  regard  to  a  set  of  resolutions  passed  in  the  moon. 

I  allude  to  this  extraurdinarv  matter  in  this  canvass  for  some 

further  purpose  than  anything  yet  advanced.    Judge  Douglas  did 

not  make  his  statement  upon  that  occasion  as  matters  thathe  believed 

Lto  be  true,  but  he  stated  them  roundly  as  being  true,  in  such  form 
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Bs  to  pledge  his  veracity  for  their  troth.  When  the  whole  mat 
turns  out  as  it  does,  and  when  we  coDsider  who  Judge  Douglas  is,— 
that  he  is  a  distinguished  senator  of  the  United  States ;  that  he  lias 
served  nearly  twelve  yeai-s  as  such  j  that  his  character  is  not  at  all 
limited  as  an  ordinary  senator  of  the  United  States,  but  that  bia  name 
has  become  of  world-wide  renown, — it  is  most  extraordiuarj'  that  he 
should  so  far  forget  all  the  suggestions  of  justice  to  an  adversary, 
or  of  prudence  to  himself,  as  to  venture  upon  the  assertion  of  that 
which  the  slightest  investigation  would  have  shown  him  to  be  wholly 
false.  I  can  only  account  for  his  having  done  so  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  that  evil  genius  which  has  attended  him  through  his  life, 
giving  to  him  an  appareot  astonishing  prosperity,  such  as  to  lead  very 
many  good  men  to  doabt  there  being  any  advantage  in  virtue  over 
vice — -I  say  I  can  only  account  for  it  on  the  supposition  that  that 
evil  genius  has  at  last  made  up  its  niind  to  forsake  him. 

And  I  may  add  that  another  extraordinary  feature  of  the  judge's 
conduct  in  this  canvass — made  more  extraordinary  by  this  incident 
—  is,  that  he  is  in  the  habit,  in  almost  all  the  speeches  he  makes,  of 
chai^ng  falsehood  upon  his  adversaries,  mysefr  and  others.  I  now 
ask  whether  he  is  able  to  find  in  anything  that  Judge  Tmmbull, 
for  instance,  has  said,  or  in  anything  tnat  I  nave  said,  a  justificatir" ' 
at  all  compared  with  what  we  have,  m  this  instance,  for  that  sort 
vulgarity. 

I  nave  been  in  the  habit  of  charging  as  a  matter  of  belief  on 
part,  that,  in  the  Introduction  of  Uie  Nebraska  bill  into  Congress, 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  make  slaverj^  perpetual  and  uatioual.    I 
have  arranged  from  time  to  time  the  evidence  which  establishes  and 

f  roves  the  truth  of  this  charge.  I  recurred  to  this  charge  at  Ottawa, 
shall  not  now  have  time  to  dwell  upon  it  at  very  great  length ;  but 
inasmuch  as  Judge  Douglas  in  his  reply  of  half  an  hour  mtwle  some 
points  upon  me  iu  relation  to  it,  I  propose  noticing  a  few  of  them. 

The  judge  insists  that,  in  the  first  speech  I  made,  in  which  I  very 
distinctly  made  that  charge,  he  thought  for  a  good  while  I  was  in 
fun — that  I  was  playful — that  I  was  not  sincere  about  it — and 
that  he  only  grew  augrj'  and  somewhat  excited  when  he  found  that 
I  insisted  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  earnestness.  He  says  he  character- 
ized it  as  a  falsehood  as  far  as  I  implicated  his  moral  character  in 
that  transaction.  Well,  I  did  not  know,  till  he  presented  that  view, 
that  I  had  implicated  his  moral  character.  He  is  very  much  in  the 
habit,  when  he  argues  me  up  into  a  position  I  never  thought  of 
occupying,  of  very  cozily  sfmng  he  has  no  doubt  Lincoln  is  "  con- 
Bcientions"  in  saying  so.  He  should  remember  that  I  did  not  know 
but  what  he  was  altogether  "  conscientious"  in  that  matter.  I  can 
conceive  it  possible  for  men  to  conspire  to  do  a  good  thing,  and  I 
really  find  nothing  in  Judge  Douglas's  course  of  ar^nients  that  is 
contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  his  belief  of  a  conspiracy  to  nation- 
alize and  spread  slavery  as  Iieing  a  good  and  blessed  thing,  and  so 
1  hope  he  will  understand  that  I  do  not  at  all  question  but  that  in 
all  tnis  matter  he  is  entirely  "  conscientious." 

But  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  of  the  points  I  made  in  thia 
case,  beginning  at  the  beginning.     When  the  Nebraska  bill  was  in* 
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trodaced,  or  a  short  time  afterward,  by  an  amendment,  I  believe,  it 
was  provided  that  it  mitst  be  conBidered  "  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  State  or  Territorv, 
or  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectiy 
free  to  form  and  regulate  their  own  domestic  iustitntions  in  their 
own  way.  subject  ouly  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
I  have  called  hia  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  he  and  some  others 
began  arguing  that  they  were  giving  an  inweased  degree  of  liberty 
to  the  people  in  the  Territories  over  and  above  what  thev  formerly 
had  on  the  question  of  slavery,  a  question  was  raised  whether  the 
law  was  enacted  to  give  snch  unconditional  liberty  to  the  people; 
and  to  test  the  sincerity  of  this  mode  of  argument,  Mr.  Chase, 
of  Ohio,  introduced  an  amendment,  in  which  he  made  the  law — if 
the  amendment  were  adopted — expressly  declare  that  the  people  of 
the  Territory  should  have  the  power  to  exclude  slavei-y  if  they  saw 
fit.  I  have  asked  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  Judge  Douglas,  and 
those  who  acted  with  him,  voted  that  amendment  down,  notwith- 
standing it  expressed  exactly  the  thing  they  said  was  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  law.  I  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
Bubsegaent  times  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  made 
in  which  it  has  been  declared  that  a  Territorial  Legislature  has  no 
constitutional  right  to  exclude  slavery.  And  I  have  argued  and 
said  that  for  men  who  did  intend  that  the  people  of  the  Territory 
should  have  the  right  to  exclude  slavery  absolutely  and  uncondi- 
tionally, the  voting  down  of  Chasers  amendment  is  wholly  inexplic- 
able. It  is  a  pnzz& — a  riddle.  But  I  have  said  that  with  men  who 
did  look  forward  to  such  a  decision,  or  who  had  it  in  contemplation 
that  such  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  or  might  be  made, 
the  voting  down  of  that  amendment  would  be  i>erfeetly  rational  and 
intelligible.  It  would  keep  Congress  from  coming  in  colhsion  with 
the  decision  when  it  was  made.  Anybody  can  conceive  that  if  there 
was  an  intention  or  expectation  that  such  a  decision  was  to  follow, 
it  would  not  be  a  very  desirable  party  attitude  to  get  into  for  the 
8upreme  Court — all  ornearly  all  its  members  belonging  to  the  same 
party — to  decide  one  way,  when  the  party  in  Congress  had  decided 
the  other  way.  Hence  it  would  be  very  rational  for  men  expecting 
suoh  a  decision  to  keep  the  niche  in  that  law  clear  for  it.    After 

Sointing  this  out,  I  tell  Judge  Douglas  that  it  looks  to  me  as  though 
ere  was  the  reason  why  Chase's  amendment  was  voted  down.  I 
t«ll  him  that  as  he  did  it,  and  knows  why  he  did  it,  if  it  was  done 
for  a  reason  different  from  this,  he  knows  what  that  reason  was, 
and  can  tell  us  what  it  was.  I  tell  hira^  also,  it  will  be  vastlv  more 
satisfactory  to  the  country  for  him  to  give  some  other  plausible,  in- 
telligible reason  why  it  weis  voted  down  than  to  stand  upon  his  dig- 
nity and  call  people  liars.  Well,  on  Saturday  he  did  make  h^ 
answer,  and  what  do  you  think  it  was  t  He  says  if  I  bad  only  taken 
upon  myself  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about  that  amendment  of 
Cnaae's,  no  explanation  would  have  been  necessary  on  his  part, — or 
words  to  that  effect.  Now  I  say  here  that  I  am  quite  unconscious 
of  ba%*ing  sujipressed  anything  material  to  the  case,  and  I  am  very 
frank  to  admit  if  there  is  any  sound  reason  other  than  that  whinn 
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uppeared  to  me  material,  it  is  quite  fair  for  him  to  present  it.  Wliat  ^ 
reason  does  lie  propose  f  That  wheu  Chase  came  forward  with  hig 
amendment  expresmy  authorizing  the  people  to  exclude  slavery  from 
the  limits  of  every  Territorj-.  General  Cass  proposed  to  Chase,  if  lie 
(Chase)  would  add  to  his  amendment  that  the  people  should  have 
the  power  to  introduce  or  exclude,  they  would  let  it  go. 

This  is  substantially  all  of  his  reply.  And  because  Chase  would 
not  do  that  they  voted  his  amendment  down.  Well,  it  turns  out,  I 
believe,  upon  examination,  that  General  Casa  took  some  part  in  the 
little  running  debate  upon  that  amendment,  and  then  ran  away  and 
did  nut  vote  on  it  at  all.  Is  not  that  the  fact  t  So  confideut,  as  I 
think,  was  tieneral  Cass  that  thei'c  was  a  snake  somewhere  about,  he 
chose  to  run  away  from  the  whole  thing.  This  is  an  inferenee  I 
draw  from  the  fact  that  though  he  took  mrt  in  the  debate  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  ayes  and  noes.  But  does  Judge  Douglas's 
reply  amount  to  a  satisfactory  answer?  [Cries  of  "  Yes,"  ■' Yes,"  and 
"  No,"  "  No."  ]  There  is  some  little  difference  of  opinion  here.  But 
I  ask  attention  to  a  few  more  views  bearing  on  the  question  of 
whether  it  amounts  to  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  men  who  were  de- 
termined that  that  amendment  should  not  get  into  the  bill,  and  spoil 
the  place  where  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  to  come  in,  sought  an 
excuse  to  get  rid  of  it  somewhere.  One  of  these  ways — one  or  these 
excuses — was  to  ask  Chase  to  add  to  his  proposed  amendment  a 
provision  that  the  people  might  introduce  slaver?  if  they  wanted  to. 
They  very  well  knew  Chase  would  do  no  sucn  thing — that  Mr. 
Chase  was  one  of  the  men  differing  from  them  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  his  insisting  that  freedom  was  better  than  slavery' — a  man 
who  would  not  consent  to  enact  a  law  penned  with  his  own  hand,  by 
which  he  was  made  to  recognize  slavery  on  the  one  hand  and  liberty 
on  the  other  as  precisely  equal ;  and  when  they  insisted  on  his  doing 
this,  they  very  well  knew  they  insisted  on  that  which  he  would  not 
for  a  moment  think  of  doing,  and  that  they  were  only  bluffing  him. 
I  believe — 1  have  not,  since  ne  made  his  answer,  had  a  chance  to  ex- 
amine the  journals  or  "  Congressional  Globe,"  and  therefore  speak 
from  memorj- — I  believe  the  state  of  the  bill  at  that  time,  aecording 
to  parliamentary  rules,  was  snch  that  no  member  coiild  propoae  ar 
additional  amendment  to  Chase's  amendment.  I  rather  think  this  il 
the  truth — the  judge  shakes  his  head.  Yerj-  well.  I  would  like  td| 
know  then,  if  they  wanted  Chase's  amendment  fixed  over,  why  soma^ 
body  else  could  not  have  offered  to  do  itt  If  they  wanted  it  amended, 
why  did  they  not  offer  the  amendmeutT  Whv  did  they  stand  tberL 
taunting  and  quibbling  at  Chase?  Why  did  they  not  put  it  irf^ 
themselves?  But  to  put  it  on  the  other  ground :  suppose  luat  there 
was  such  an  amendment  offered,  and  Chase's  was  an  amendment  to 
an  amendment;  imtil  one  is  disposed  of  by  parliamentarj'  law,  yon 
cannot  pile  another  on.  Then  all  these  gentlemen  had  to  do  was  to 
vote  Chase's  f>ii,  and  then,  in  the  amended  form  in  whicli  the  whole 
stood,  add  their  own  amendment  to  it  if  they  wanted  to  put  it  in 
that  shape.  This  was  all  they  were  obliged  to  do,  and  the  ayes  and 
noes  show  that  there  were  thirty-six  who  voted  it  down,  against  ten 
who  voted  in  favor  of  it.     The  thirty-six  held  entire  sway  and  con- 
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trol.  They  could  in  some  form  or  other  have  put  that  bill  in  the 
exact  shape  they  wanted.  K  there  was  a  rule  preventing  their 
amending  it  at  the  time,  they  could  pass  that,  and  then.  Chase's 
amendment  being  merged,  put  it  in  the  shape  tJiey  wanted.  They 
did  not  choose  to  do  so,  but  they  went  into  a  quibble  with  Chase  to 
get  him  to  add  what  they  knew  he  would  not  add,  and  because  he 
would  not,  they  stand  upon  that  flimsy  pretext  for  voting  down  what 
they  ar^ed  wad  the  meaning  and  intent  of  their  own  biU.  They  left 
room  thereby  for  this  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  goes  very  far  to 
make  slavery  national  throughout  the  United  States. 

I  pass  one  or  two  points  I  have  because  my  time  will  very  soon 
expire,  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  Judge  Douglas  recurs 
a^ain,  as  he  did  upon  one  or  two  other  occasions,  to  the  enormity  of 
Lincoln — an  insignificant  individual  like  Lincoln — upon  his  ipse 
dixit  charging  a  conspiracy  upon  a  large  number  of  members  of 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  two  Presidents,  to  nationalize 
slavery.  I  want  to  say  that,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  made  no  charge 
of  this  sort  upon  my  ipse  dixit  I  have  only  arrayed  the  evidence 
tending  to  prove  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  understanding  of  others, 
saying  what  I  think  it  proves,  but  giving  you  the  means  of  judging 
whether  it  nroves  it  or  not.  This  is  ^reciselv  what  I  have  done.  I 
have  not  placed  it  upon  my  ipse  dixit  at  all.  On  this  occasion,  I 
wish  to  recall  his  attention  to  a  piece  of  evidence  which  I  brought 
forward  at  Ottawa  on  Saturday,  showing  that  he  had  made  substan- 
tially the  same  charge  against  substantially  the  same  persons,  ex- 
cluding his  dear  self  from  the  categorv.  1  ask  him  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  evidence  which  I  brought  forward,  that  he  himself 
had  discovered  a  ''  fatal  blow  bein^  struck  "  against  the  ri^ht  of  the 
people  to  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  which  fatal  blow  he  as- 
sumed as  in  evidence  in  an  article  in  the  Washington  "  Union,'^  pub- 
lished **  by  authority."  I  ask  by  whose  authority  t  He  discovers  a 
similar  or  identical  provision  in  the  Lecompton  constitution.  Made 
by  whom  t  The  framers  of  that  constitution .  Advocated  by  whom  t 
By  all  the  members  of  the  party  in  the  nation,  who  advocated  the  intro- 
duction of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  Lecompton  constitution. 

I  have  asked  his  attention  to  the  evidence  that  he  arrayed  to 
prove  that  such  a  fatal  blow  was  being  struck,  and  to  the  facte 
which  he  brought  forward  in  support  of  that  charge — being  identi- 
cal with  the  one  which  he  thinks  so  villainous  in  me.  He  pointed 
it  not  at  a  newspaper  editor  merely,  but  at  the  President  and  his 
cabinet,  and  the  members  of  Congress  advocating  the  Lecompton 
constitution,  and  those  framing  that  instrument.  I  must  again  be 
permitted  to  remind  him,  that  although  my  ipse  dixit  may  not  be  as 
great  as  his,  yet  it  somewhat  reduces  the  force  of  his  calnng  my  at- 
tention to  the  enormity  of  my  making  a  like  charge  against  him. 

Oo  on.  Judge  Douglas. 

Mr.  Douglases  Reply  in  the  Freeport  Joint  Debate. 

Ladies  and  OentUmen :  The  silence  with  which  ^ou  have  listened 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  during  his  hour  is  creditable  to  tnis  vast  audience. 
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composed  of  men  of  various  political  parties.  NotMiig  is  more  boD- 
oraMe  to  any  large  mass  of  people  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  a 
fair  discussion,  than  that  kind  and  respectful  attention  that  le  yielded 
not  only  to  your  political  friends,  but  to  those  who  are  opposed  to 
you  in  politics, 

I  am  glad  that  at  last  I  have  brought  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  had  better  define  his  position  on  certain -political  ques- 
tions to  which  I  called  his  attention  at  Ottawa.  He  tliere  showed  no 
disposition,  no  inclination,  to  answer  them.  I  did  not  present  idle 
questions  for  him  to  answer  merely  for  my  gratification.  I  laid  the 
foundation  for  those  interrogatories  by  showmg  that  they  constituted 
the  platform  of  the  party  whose  nonunee  he  is  for  the  Senate.  I  did 
not  presume  that  I  nad  the  right  to  catechize  him  as  I  saw  proper, 
unless  I  showed  that  his  party,  or  a  majority  of  it,  stood  upon  the 
platform,  and  were  in  favor  of  the  propositions  upon  which  my  ques- 
tions were  based.  I  desired  simply  t^  know,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
been  nominated  as  the  first,  last,  and  only  choice  of  his  party,  whether 
he  concurred  in  the  platform  which  that  party  had  adopted  for  its 
government.  In  a  few  moments  I  will  proceed  to  review  the  answers 
which  he  has  given  to  these  interrogatories,  but  in  order  to  relieve 
his  anxiety  I  wul  first  respond  to  these  which  he  has  presented  to  m< 
Mark  you,  he  has  not  presented  interrogatories  which  have  ever  r 
ceived  the  sanction  of  the  party  with  which  I  am  acting,  and  hem 
he  has  no  other  foundation  for  them  than  his  own  curiositv. 

First,  be  desires  to  know  if  the  people  of  Eansas  shall  form  a 
constitution  by  means  entirely  proper  and  unobjectionable  and  ask 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  before  they  have  the  requisite 
population  for  a  member  of  Congress,  whether  I  will  vote  for  that 
admission.  Well,  now,  I  regret  exceedingly  that  he  did  not  answer 
that  interrogaton'  himself  before  he  put  it  to  me,  in  order  that  we 
might  understand,  and  not  be  left  to  infer,  on  which  side  he  is.  Mr. 
Trumbull,  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  voted  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  against  the  admission  of  Oregon,  althongh  a  free 
State,  because  she  had  not  the  requisite  population  for  a  member  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Trumbull  would  not  consent,  under  any  circumstancea, 
to  let  a  State,  free  or  slave,  come  into  the  Union  until  it  had  the  re- 
quisite population.  As  Mr.  Trumbull  is  in  the  field,  fighting  for  Mr, 
Lincoln,  Iwould  like  to  have  Mr.  Lincoln  answer  his  own  question 
and  tell  me  whether  he  is  fighting  Trumbull  on  that  issue  or  not..| 
But  I  will  answer  his  question.  In  reference  to  Kansas,  it  is  mi 
opinion  that  as  she  has  population  enough  to  constitute  a  sla^ 
State,  she  has  people  enough  for  a  free  State.  I  will  not  make  Kansaa' 
an  exceptional  case  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  sound  rule  of  universal  application  to  require  a  Territory  to  contain 
the  requisite  population  for  a  member  of  Congress,  before  it  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  into  the  Union.  I  made  that  projmsition  in  the 
Senate  in  18136,  and  I  renewed  it  during  the  last  session,  in  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  no  Territory  of  the  United  States  should  form  a  consti- 
tution and  apply  for  adniission  until  it  had  the  requisite  population. 
On  another  occasion  I  proposed  that  neither  Kansas,  nor  any  other 
Territor}-,  ithonld  be  admitted  until  it  had  the  requisite  popnlatioi 
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Congress  did  not  adopt  any  of  my  propositions  containing  this  gen- 
eral role,  bnt  did  make  an  exception  of  Kansas.  I  will  stand  by 
that  exception.  Either  Kansas  mnst  come  in  as  a  free  State,  witn 
whatever  population  she  ma^  have,  or  the  rule  must  be  applied  to  aU 
the  other  Territories  alike.  I  thereifore  answer  at  once  that,  it  having 
been  decided  that  Kansas  has  people  enough  for  a  slave  State,  I  hold 
that  she  has  enough  for  a  free  ^tate.  I  hope  Mr.  Lincoln  is  satisfied 
with  my  answer;  and  now  I  would  like  to  get  his  answer  to  his  own 
interrogatory — whether  or  not  he  will  vote  to  admit  Kansas  before 
she  has  the  requisite  population.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  will 
vote  to  admit  Oregon  before  that  Territory  has  the  requisite  jjopula- 
tion.  Mr.  Trumbull  will  not,  and  the  same  reason  that  commits  Mr. 
Trumbull  against  the  admission  of  Oregon  commits  him  against 
Kansas,  even  if  she  should  apply  for  admission  as  a  free  State.  If 
there  is  any  sincerity,  any  truth,  m  the  argument  of  Mr.  Trumbull  in 
the  Senate,  against  the  admission  of  Oregon  because  she  had  not 
93,420  people,  although  her  population  was  larger  than  that  of  Kan- 
sas, he  stands  pledgra  against  the  admission  of  both  Oregon  and 
Kansas  until  they  have  93,420  inhabitants.  I  would  like  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  answer  this  question.  I  would  like  him  te  take  his  own  medicine. 
If  he  differe  with  Mr.  Trumbull,  let  him  answer  his  argument  against 
the  admission  of  Oregon,  instead  of  poking  questions  at  me. 

The  next  question  propounded  to  me  by  Mr.  Lincoln  is:  Can  the 
people  of  a  Territory  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wishes  of  any 
citizen  of  the  Unitea  States,  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits  prior 
to  the  formation  of  a  Stete  constitution  f  I  answer  emphatically,  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  has  heard  me  answer  a  hundred  times  from  every  stump 
in  Illinois,  that  in  my  opinion  the  people  of  a  Territory  canjby  law- 
ful means,  exclude  slavery  from  their  limite  prior  te  ihe  formation 
of  a  State  constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  that  I  had  answered  that 
question  over  and  over  again.  He  heard  me  argue  the  Nebraska 
bill  on  that  principle  all  over  the  State  in  1854,  in  1855,  and  in  1856, 
and  he  has  no  excuse  for  preteuding  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  my  posi- 
tion on  that  question.  It  matters  not  what  way  the  Supreme  Court 
may  hereafter  decide  as  to  the  abstract  question  whether  slavery  may 
or  may  not  go  into  a  Territory  under  the  Constitution,  the  people 
have  tne  la^ul  means  to  introduce  it  or  exclude  it  as  they  please,  for 
the  reason  that  slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  or  an  hour  anywhere  un- 
less it  is  supported  by  local  police  regulations.  Those  police  regu- 
lations can  only  be  established  by  the  local  legislature,  and  if  the 
people  are  opposed  to  slavery  they  wiU  elect  representatives  to  that 
Dody  who  will  by  unfriendly  legislation  effectually  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  it  mto  their  midst.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  for 
it,  their  legislation  will  favor  its  extension.  Hence,  no  matter  what 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  on  that  abstract  question, 
still  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  a  slave  Territory  or  a  free  Ter- 
ritory is  perfect  and  complete  under  the  Nebraska  bill.  I  hope  Mr. 
Lincoln  deems  my  answer  satisfactory  on  that  point. 

In  this  connection  I  will  notice  the  charge  which  he  has  introduced 
in  relation  to  Mr.  Chase's  amendment.  I  thought  that  I  had  chased 
that  amendment  out  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  brain  at  Ottawa ;  but  it  seems 
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that  still  haunts  hie  ima^inatiOQ,  and  he  is  not  yet  Batiii£ed.  I  had 
supposed  that  he  vould  oe  ashamed  to  press  that  question  further. 
He  IS  a  lawyer,  and  has  been  a  member  of  Congress,  aud  has  occu- 
pied his  time  and  amused  you  by  telling  you  about  parliamentary 
proceedings.  He  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  try  to  palm 
off  his  miserable  impositions  upon  this  intelligent  audience.  The 
Nebraska  bill  provided  that  the  legislative  power  and  authority  of 
the  said  Territory  should  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation 
consistent  with  the  organic  act  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  did  not  maJce  any  exception  as  to  slavery,  but  gave  all 
the  power  that  it  was  possible  for  Congress  to  give,  without  violate 
ing  the  Constitution,  to  the  territorial  legislature,  with  no  exception 
or  limitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  at  all.  The  language  of  that 
bill  which  I  have  quoted  gave  the  fuD  power  and  the  nill  authority 
over  the  subject  of  slavery,  affirmatively  and  negatively.  t*i  intro- 
duce it  or  exclude  it,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Htates 
would  permit.  What  more  eonldMr.  Chase  give  by  his  ameudmentT 
Nothing.  He  offered  his  amendment  for  the  identical  purpose  for 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  is  using  it,  to  enable  demagogues  in  the  country 
to  try  and  deceive  the  people. 

His  amendment  was  to  this  effect.  It  provided  that  the  legis-  . 
lature  should  have  the  power  to  exclude  slavery;  and  General  . 
Cass  suggested,  "  Why  not  give  the  power  to  introduce  as  well  as  ' 
exclude  I"  The  answer  was,  they  have  the  power  already  in  the  bill 
to  do  both.  Chase  was  afraid  his  amendment  would  be  adopted  if 
he  put  the  alternative  proposition  and  so  make  it  fair  both  ways, 
but  would  not  yield.  He  offered  it  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  re- 
jected. He  offered  it,  as  he  has  himself  avowed  over  and  over  again, 
simply  to  make  capital  out  of  it  for  the  stump.  He  expected  that 
it  would  be  capital  for  small  politicians  in  the  country,  and  that 
they  would  make  an  effort  to  deceive  the  people  with  itj  and  he  was 
not  mistaken,  for  Lincoln  is  carrying  out  the  plan  admirably.  Lin. 
coin  knows  that  the  Nebraska  bil^  without  Chase's  amendment,  gave 
all  the  power  which  the  Constitution  wonld  permit.  Could  Congress 
confer  any  more  1  Could  Congress  go  beyond  the  Constitution  of 
the  country!  We  gave  all — a  full  CTant,  with  bo  exception  in  regard 
to  slavery  one  way  or  the  other.  We  left  that  question  as  we  left 
all  others,  to  be  decided  by  the  people  for  themselves,  just  as  they 
pleased.  1  will  not  occupy  mv  time  on  this  (question.  I  nave  argued 
it  before  all  over  Illinnis.  I  nave  argued  it  in  this  beautiful  city  of 
Freeport;  I  have  argued  it  in  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and 
the  West,  avowing  the  same  sentiments  and  the  same  principles.  I 
have  not  beeu  afraid  to  avow  my  sentiments  up  here  for  fear  I  would 
he  trotted  down  into  Egypt.  | 

The  third  qoestion  which  Mr.  Lincoln  presented  is,  if  the  Supreme  i 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  decide  tliat  a  State  of  this  Union 
cannot  exclude  slavery  from  its  own  limits,  will  I  submit  to  iti  I 
ain  amazed  that  Lincoln  should  ask  such  a  question.  ["A  school- 
boy knows  bettor."]  Yes,  a  school-boy  does  know  better.  Mr.  Lin- 
rain's  object  is  to  cast  an  imputation  upon  the  Supreme  Court.    He 


knows  that  there  never  was  but  one  n 


I  America  claiming  any 
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degree  of  intelligence  or  decency,  who  ever  for  a  moment  pretended 
snch  a  thing.  It  is  true  that  the  Washin^n ''  Union,''  in  an  article 
published  on  the  17th  of  last  December,  did  put  forth  that  doctrine, 
and  I  denounced  the  article  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  a  speech 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  now  pretends  was  against  the  President.  The 
'^  Union  ^  had  daimed  that  slavery  had  a  right  to  go  into  the  free 
States,  and  that  any  provision  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  free 
States  to  the  contrary  was  null  and  void.  I  denounced  it  in  the 
Senate,  as  I  said  before,  and  I  was  the  first  man  who  did.  Lincoln's 
friend&^  TrumbuU,  and  Seward,  and  Hale,  and  Wilson,  and  the 
whole  Black  BepubUcan  side  of  the  Senate  were  silent.  They  left  it 
to  me  to  denounce  it.  And  what  was  the  reply  made  to  me  on  that 
occasion  t  Mr.  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  got  up  and  undertook  to  lecture 
me  on  the  ground  that  I  ought  not  to  have  deemed  the  article  wor- 
thy of  notice,  and  ought  not  to  have  replied  to  it;  that  there  was 
not  one  man,  woman,  or  child  south  of  the  Potomac,  in  any^  slave 
State,  who  did  not  repudiate  any  such  pretension.  Mr.  Lincoln 
knows  that  that  reply  was  made  on  the  spot,  and  yet  now  he  asks 
this  question.  He  might  as  well  ask  me,  suppose  Mr.  Lincoln  should 
steal  a  horse,  would  I  sanction  itt  and  it  would  be  as  genteel  in  me 
to  ask  him,  in  the  event  he  stole  a  horse,  what  ought  to  oe  done  with 
him.  He  casts  an  imputation  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  by  supposing  that  they  would  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  teU  him  that  such  a  tlung  is  not  possible.  It 
would  be  an  act  of  moral  treason  that  no  man  on  the  oench  could 
ever  descend  to.  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  would  never  in  his  partizan 
feelings  so  far  forget  what  was  right  as  to  be  guilty  of  such  an  act. 

The  fourth  question  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is :  Are  you  in  favor  of  acquir- 
ing additional  territory,  in  disregard  as  to  how  such  acquisition 
may  affect  the  Union  on  the  slavery  question  f  This  question  is 
very  in^niously  and  cunninfflv  put. 

The  Black  Republican  creed  lays  it  down  expressly,  that  under  no 
circumstances  shall  we  acquire  any  more  territory  unless  slavery  is 
first  prohibited  in  the  country.  I  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  whether  he  is  in 
favor  of  that  proposition.  Are  you  [addressing  Mr.  Lincoln]  op- 
posed to  the  acquisition  of  any  more  territory,  under  any  circum- 
stances, unless  slavery  is  prohibited  in  it  f  That  he  does  not  like 
to  answer.  When  I  ask  him  whether  he  stands  up  to  that  article  in 
the  platform  of  his  party,  he  turns,  Yankee-fashion^  and,  without 
answering  it,  asks  me  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  acquiring  territory 
without  regajxi  to  how  it  may  affect  the  Union  on  tne  slavery  ques- 
tion. I  answer  that  whenever  it  becomes  necessary,  in  our  growth 
and  progress,  to  acquire  more  territory,  that  I  am  infavor  of  it,  with- 
out reference  to  the  question  of  slavery,  and  when  we  have  acquired 
it,  I  will  leave  the  people  free  to  do  as  they  please,  either  to  make  it 
slave  or  free  territory,  as  they  prefer.  It  is  idle  to  tell  me  or  you 
that  we  have  territory  enough.  Our  fathers  supposed  that  we  had 
enough  when  our  territory  extended  to  the  Mississippi  River,  but  a 
few  years'  growth  and  expansion  satisfied  thera  that  we  needed 
more,  and  tne  Louisiana  territory,  from  the  west  branch  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  British  possessions,  was  acquired.    Then  we  ac- 
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quired  Oregon,  then  California  and  New  Mexico.  We  have  enourii; 
now  for  thtj  present,  but  this  is  a  young  and  a  growing  nation.  It 
swarms  as  often  an  a  hive  of  bees,  and  as  new  Hwarms  are  turned 
out  each  year,  there  must  be  hives  in  which  they  can  gather  and 
make  their  honey.  In  IcBs  than  fifteen  years,  if  tlio  same  progress 
that  has  distinguished  thb  country  for  the  last  fifteen  years  con- 
tinues, every  foot  of  vacant  land  between  this  and  the  Pacific  ocean, 
owned  by  the  United  States,  will  be  occupied.  Will  you  not  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  the  end  of  fifteen  ysaxs  as  well  as  now  t  I  tell 
you,  increase,  and  multiply,  and  expand,  is  the  law  of  this  nation's 
existence.  You  cannot  limit  this  great  republic  by  mere  boundary 
lines,  saying, "  Thus  far  shalt  thon  go,  and  no  further.''  Any  one  of 
you  gentlemen  might  as  well  say  to  a  son  twelve  years  old  that  he 
18  big  enough,  and  must  not  grow  any  larger,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent nis  growth  put  a  hoop  around  him  to  keep  him  to  his  present 
size.  What  would  be  the  result!  Either  the  hoop  must  burst  and 
be  rent  asnudei\  or  the  child  must  die.  So  it  would  be  with  this 
great  nation.  With  our  natural  increase,  growing  with  a  rapidity 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  with  the  tide  of  emigration 
that  is  fieeing  from  despotism  in  the  Old  World  to  seek  refuge  in  our 
own,  there  is  a  constant  torrent  pouring  into  this  country'  that  re- 

? [aires  more  land,  more  territory  upon  which  to  settle,  and  just  as 
ast  as  our  interests  and  our  destiny  require  additional  territory  in 
the  North,  in  the  Sonth^  or  on  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  I  am  for  it^, 
and  when  we  acquire  it,  will  leave  the  people,  according  to  th" 
Nebraska  bill,  free  to  do  as  they  please  on  the  subject  of  slave) 
and  every  other  question. 

I  trust  now  that  Mr,  Lincoln  will  deem  himself  answered  on  his 
four  points.  He  racked  his  brain  so  much  in  devising  these  four 
questions  that  he  exhausted  himself,  and  had  not  strength  enough 
to  invent  the  others,  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  hold  a  council  with 
his  advisers,  Lovejoy,  Pornsworth,  and  Fred  Douglass,  he  will  frame 
and  propound  others,  ["Good,  good."]  You  Black  Republicans  who 
say  good,  I  have  no  doubt  think  that  they  are  all  good  meii.  I  have 
reason  to  recollect  that  some  people  in  this  country  think  that  Fred 
Douglass  is  a  very  good  man.  llie  last  time  I  came  here  to  make  a 
speech,  while  talking  from  the  stand  to  you,  people  of  Freeport,  as 
I  am  doing  to-day,  I  saw  a  carnage,  and  a  magnificent  one  it  was, 
drive  up  and  take  a  position  on  the  ontside  of  the  crowd ;  a  beautiful 
voung  lady  was  sittmg  ou  the  box-seat,  whilst  Fred  Douglass  and 
ner  mother  reclined  inside,  and  the  owner  of  the  carriage  acted  us 
driver.  I  saw  this  in  your  own  town,  j"  What  of  it  I"!  All  I  have 
to  say  of  it  is  this,  that  if  you  Black  Republicans  think  that  the 
negro  ought  to  be  on  a  social  equality  with  your  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, and  ride  in  a  carriage  with  your  wife,  whilst  you  drive  the  team, 
you  have  perfect  rieht  to  do  so,  I  am  told  that  one  of  Fred  Doug- 
lass's kinsmen,  another  rich  black  negro,  is  now  travelinR  in  this  part 
of  the  State  making  speeches  for  his  friend  Lincoln  as  tne  champion 
of  black  men.  f"  What  have  you  to  say  against  itfj  All  I  nave 
to  say  on  that  subject  la,  that  tliose  of  you  who  believe  that  the  negro 
is  your  equal  and  ought  to  be  on  an  equality  with  you  sodally,  po- 
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r  litjeally,  and  legally,  have  a  right  to  entertain  those  opinions,  and 
of  course  will  vote  for  Mr,  Lincoln. 

I  have  a  word  to  say  on  Mr.  Lincoln's  answer  to  the  interrogato- 
ries contained  in  my  speech  at  Ottawa,  and  which  he  has  pretended 
to  reply  to  here  to-day.  Mr.  LineoliL  makes  a  great  parade  of  the  fact 
that  I  quoted  a  platform  as  having  been  adopted  by  the  Black  Repub- 
lican party  at  Springfield  in  1854,  which,  it  turns  out,  was  adopted 
at  another  place.  Mr.  Lincoln  loses  si^ht  of  the  thing  itself  in  his  ee- 
slasies  over  the  mistake  I  made  in  stating  the  place  wnere  it  was  done. 
He  thinks  that  that  platform  was  not  sdopted  on  the  right ''  spot," 
When  I  put  the  direct  questions  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  ascertain 
whether  he  now  stands  pledged  to  that  creed —  to  the  unconditional 
repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  a  refusal  to  admit  any  more  slave 
States  into  the  Union  even  if  the  people  want  them,  a  determination 
to  apply  the  Wilmot  proviso,  not  only  to  all  the  territoi-y  we  uowhave, 
hut  all  that  we  may  hereafter  acquire — he  refused  to  answer,  and  his 
followers  say,  in  excuse,  that  the  resolutions  upon  which  I  ba«ed  my 
interrogatories  were  not  adopted  at  the  right  "  spot."  Lincoln  and 
bis  pohtioal  friends  are  great  on  "spots."  In  Congress,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  State,  he  declared  the  Mexican  war  to  be  unj  ust  and 
infamous,  and  would  not  support  it,  or  acknowledge  his  own  country 
to  be  right  in  the  contest,  l^ause  ne  said  that  American  blood  was 
not  shed  on  American  soil  in  the  right  "spot."  And  now  he  cannot 
answer  the  questions  I  put  to  him  at  Ottawa  because  the  resolutions 
I  read  were  not  adopted  at  the  right "  spot."  It  may  be  possible  that 
I  was  led  into  an  error  as  to  the  spot  on  which  the  resolutions  I  then 
read  were  proclaimed,  but  I  was  not,  and  am  not  in  error  as  to  the 
fact  of  their  forming  the  basis  of  the  creed  of  the  Republican  party 
when  that  party  was  first  organized.  I  will  state  to  you  the  evidence 
I  had,  and  upon  which  I  relied  for  my  statement  that  the  resolutions 
in  question  were  adopted  at  Springfield  on  the  5th  of  October,  1854. 
Although  I  wa£  aware  that  such  resolutions  had  been  passed  in  this 
district,  and  nearly  all  the  northern  congressional  districts  and 
county  conventions,  I  hod  not  noticed  whether  or  not  they  had  been 
adopted  by  any  State  convention.  In  1856  a  debate  arose  in  Con- 
gress between  Major  Thomas  L.  Harris,  of  the  Springfield  district, 
and  Mr.  Norton,  of  the  Joliet  district,  on  political  matters  connected 
with  our  State,  in  the  course  of  which  Major  Harris  quoted  those 
resolutions  a^  having  been  passed  by  the  first  Republican  State  con- 
vention that  ever  assembled  in  Illinois.  I  knew  that  Major  Harris 
was  remarkable  for  hia  oeenracy,  that  he  was  a  very  conscientious 
and  sincere  man,  and  I  also  noticed  that  Norton  did  not  question  the 
aceuracy  of  this  statement.  I  tlierefore  took  it  for  granted  that  it 
was  so,  and  the  other  day  when  I  concluded  to  use  the  resolutions  at 
Ottawa,  I  wrot<>  to  Charles  H.  Lanphier,  editor  of  the  "  State  Regis- 
ter," at  Springfield,  calling  his  attention  to  them,  telling  him  that  I 
had  been  informed  that  Major  Harris  was  lying  sick  at  Springfield, 
and  desiring  him  to  call  upon  him  and  ascertain  all  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  resolutions,  the  time  and  the  place  where  they  were 
I  adoptM.  In  reply  Mr.  Lanphier  sent  me  two  copies  of  his  pa[>er, 
L  'which  I  have  here.    The  first  is  a  copy  of  the  "  State  Register |^  pub- 
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liahed  at  Springfield,  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  town,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1854,  only  eleven  days  after  the  adjourmuent  of  the  convention,  from 
which  1  detiire  to  read  the  following: 

I>uriii^  the  l&te  disonssions  in  this  city,  Lincohi  made  a  speech,  to  which 
Judge  Dou^laH  replied.  In  LincoIn^s  speech  he  took  the  broad  gronnd  that, 
acoording  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  whites  and  blacks  are 
equal.  From  this  he  drew  the  conclusion,  which  he  several  times  repeated, 
that  the  white  man  had  no  right  to  pa.ss  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
black  man  without  the  nigger's  consent.  This  speech  of  Lincoln's  was 
heard  and  applauded  by  all  Uie  AboUtionists  assembled  in  Springfield.  So 
soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  done  speaking,  Mr.  Codding  arose  and  requested 
all  !ho  delegates  to  the  Black  Republican  convention  to  withdraw  into  the 
Senate  chamber.  They  did  so,  and  attei  long  deliberation,  they  laid  down 
tie  following  Abolition  platform  »a  the  platform  on  which  they  stood.  We 
call  the  particular  attention  of  onr  readers  to  it. 

Then  follows  the  identical  platform,  word  for  word,  which  I  read 
at  Ottawa.  Now,  that  was  published  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  town, 
eleven  days  after  the  conventioD  was  held,  and  it  has  remained  on 
record  np  to  this  day  never  contradicted. 

When  I  quoted  the  resolutions  at  Ottawa  and  questioned  Mr.  Lin- 
coId  in  relation  to  them,  he  said  that  his  name  was  on  the  committee 
that  reported  them,  but  he  did  not  serve,  nor  did  he  think  he  served, 
because  he  was,  or  thought  he  was,  in  "razewell  County  at  the  time 
the  convention  was  in  session.  He  did  not  deiiy  that  the  resolutions 
were  passed  by  the  Sprinfffleld  convention.  He  did  not  know  better, 
and  evidenUy  thought  that  they  were,  but  afterwat^d  bis  friends 
declared  that  they  hod  discovered  that  they  varied  in  some  respects 
from  the  resolutionH  passed  by  that  convention.  1  have  shown  yoo 
that  I  had  good  evidence  for  belienng  that  the  resolutions  had  ifeen  i 
passed  at  Springfield.  Mr.  Lincoln  ought  to  have  known  better;  I 
but  not  a  word  is  said  about  his  ignorance  on  the  subject,  whilst  I, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstances,  am  accused  of  forgerj'. 

Now,  I  will  show  ^ou  that  if  I  have  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  place 
where  these  resolutions  were  adopted — and  when  I  get  down  to 
Springfield  I  will  investigate  the  matter  and  see  whether  or  not  I 
have  —  the  principles  tliev  enunciate  were  adopted  as  the  Black 
Republican  platform  ["  White,  white  "],  in  the  various  counties  aud 
congressional  districts  throughout  the  north  end  of  the  State  in 
185*.  This  platform  was  adopted  in  nearly  every  county  that  gave 
a  Block  Republican  majority  for  the  legislature  in  that  year,  and 
here  is  a  man  [pointing  to  Mr.  Denio,  who  sat  on  the  stand  near 
Deacon  Bross]  who  knows  as  well  as  any  living  man  that  it  was  the 
creed  of  the  Black  Republican  party  at  that  time.  I  would  be  willing 
to  call  Denio  as  a  witness,  or  any  other  honest  man  belonging  to  that 
party.  I  will  now  read  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Rockford  con- 
vention on  the  30th  of  August.  1854.  which  nominated  Waahburne 
for  Congress.     You  elected  him  on  the  following  platform  : 

Resolved,  That  the  continued  and  increasing  aggressions  of  slavery  iu  our 
country  are  destructive  of  the  beat  rights  of  a  free  people,  and  that  suoh 
aggrosnons  cannot  be  successfully  resisted  without  the  united  pohtical 
action  of  all  good  men. 
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Besolvedf  That  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  hold  in  their  hands  peace- 
ful, constitutional,  and  efficient  remedy  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
slave  power,  the  oallot-boz }  and  if  that  remedy  is  boldly  and  wisely  ap- 
plied, the  principles  of  liberty  and  eternal  justice  will  be  established. 

Besolvedy  That  we  accept  this  issue  forced  upon  us  by  the  slave  power, 
and,  in  defense  of  freedom,  will  cooperate  and  be  known  as  Republicans, 
pleoged  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes : 

To  brinjg  the  administration  of  the  government  back  to  the  control  of 
first  principles ;  to  restore  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  the  position  of  free  Ter- 
ritories ;  to  repeal  and  entirely  abrogate  the  fugitive-slave  law ;  to  restrict 
slavery  to  those  States  in  which  it  exists ;  to  prohibit  the  admission  of  any 
more  slave  States  into  the  Union;  to  exclude  slavery  from  all  the  Territo- 
ries over  which  the  (General  Government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  to 
resist  the  ac(|uisition  of  any  more  Territories  unless  the  introduction  of 
slavery  therem  forever  shaU  have  been  prohibited. 

Besolvedf  That  in  furtherance  of  these  principles  we  will  use  such  consti- 
tutional and  lawful  means  as  shall  seem  best  adapted  to  their  accomplish- 
ment, and  that  we  will  support  no  man  for  office  under  the  General  or  State 
Government  who  is  not  positively  committed  to  the  support  of  these  prin- 
ciples, and  whose  personal  character  and  conduct  is  not  a  guaranty  that  he 
is  reliable  and  shall  abjure  all  party  allegiance  and  ties. 

Besolvedy  That  we  cordially  invite  persons  of  aU  former  political  parties 
whatever  m  favor  of  the  object  expressed  in  the  above  resolutions  to  unite 
with  us  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 

Well,  you  think  that  is  a  very  ^ood  platform,  do  you  not  t  K  jrou 
do,  if  you  approve  it  now,  and  think  it  is  all  right,  you  will  not  join 
with  those  men  who  say  that  I  libel  you  by  calling  these  your  prin- 
cipleS;  will  you  %  Now,  Mr.  Lincoln  complains ;  Mr.  Lincoln  charges 
that  I  did  you  and  him  injustice  by  saying  that  this  was  the  plat- 
form of  your  party.  I  am  told  that  Washbume  made  a  speech  in 
Galena  last  night,  in  which  he  abused  me  awfully  for  bringing  to 
light  this  plauorm,  on  which  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He 
thought  that  you  had  forgotten  it,  as  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln  desire  to. 
He  (ud  not  deny  but  that  you  had  adopted  it,  and  that  he  had  sub- 
scribed to  and  was  pledged  by  it,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  fair  to 
call  it  up  and  remind  the  people  that  it  was  their  platform. 

But  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  more  honest  in  your  Abolition- 
ism than  your  leaders,  by  avowing  that  it  is  your  platform,  and 
right  in  your  opinion. 

In  the  adoption  of  that  platform,  you  not  only  declared  that  you 
would  resist  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States,  and  work  for 
the  repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  but  you  pledged  yourself  not 
to  vote  for  any  man  for  State  or  Federal  offices  who  was  not  com- 
mitted to  these  principles.  You  were  thus  committed.  Similar  res- 
olutions to  those  were  adopted  in  your  county  convention  here; 
and  now  with  your  admissions  that  they  are  your  platform  and  em- 
body your  sentiments  now  as  they  did  then,  what  do  you  think  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  vour  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  who  is  at- 
tempting to  dodge  the  responsibility  of  this  platform,  because  it  was 
not  adopted  in  the  right  spot?  I  thought  that  it  was  adopted  in 
Springfield,  but  it  turns  out  it  was  not,  that  it  was  adopted  at  Rock- 
ford,  and  in  the  various  counties  which  comprise  this  congressional 
district.    When  I  get  into  the  next  district,  I  will  show  that  the 

Vol.  L— 21. 
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same  platform  was  adopted  there,  and  so  od  through  the  State,  uatika 
I  oail  the  responsibility  of  it  upon  the  back  of  the  BIa<?k  Republican 
party  througliout  the  State.  [A  voice :  "  Could  n't  you  modify  and 
call  U  brown  I "  ]  Not  a  bit.  I  thought  that  you  were  becoming  a 
little  brovra  when  your  members  in  Congress  voted  for  the  Critten- 
den-Montgomery bill,  but  since  you  have  backed  out  from  that  po- 
sition, and  gone  hack  to  Abolitionism,  you  are  black  and  not  brown. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  shown  you  what  your  platform  was  in  1854. 
You  still  adhere  to  it.  The  same  platform  was  adopted  by  nearly 
all  the  counties  where  the  Black  Republican  party  had  a  majority 
in  1854.  I  wish  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  action  of  your 
representatives  in  the  legislature  when  they  assembled  together  at 
Springfield.  In  the  first  place  you  must  remember  that  this  was  the 
organization  of  a  new  party.  It  is  so  declared  in  the  resolutions 
themselveH,  which  say  that  yon  are  goiug  to  dissolve  all  old  party 
ties  and  call  the  new  party  Republican.  The  Old  Whig  party  was  to 
have  its  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  the  Democratic  party  was  to 
be  annihilated  and  blotted  out  of  existence,  whilst  in  ueu  of  these 

ftarties  the  Black  Republican  party  was  t«  be  o^anized  on  this  Abo- 
ition  platform.     You  know  wno  the  chief  leaders  were  in  breaking 
up  and  destroying  these  two  ^reat  parties.    Lincoln  on  the  one  hand 
and  Trumbull  on  the  other,  being  disappointed  politicians,  and  having 
retired  or  been  driven  to  obscurity  by  an  outraged  constituency  be- 
cause of  their  political  sins,  formed  a  scheme  to  Abolitionizethe  tWM~ 
parties,  and  lead  the  old-line  Whigs  and  old-line  Democrats  captiw 
ix)nnd  hand  and  foot,  into  the  Abolition  eamp.    Giddings.  Chai ' 
Fred  Douglass,  and  lAivejoy  were  here  to  chnsten  them  wbenevt 
they  were  brought  in.     Lincoln  went  to  work  to  dissolve  the  old-U 
Whig  party.   CUay  was  dead,  and  although  the  sod  was  not  yet  g 
ou  his  grave,  this  man  undertook  to  bring  into  disrepute  those  g 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  with  which  Clay  and  Webster  wea 
identified.    Up  to  1854  the  Old  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic  pai 
bad  stood  on  a  common  platform  so  far  as  this  slaverv  question  v 
concerned.    You  Whigs  and  we  Democrata  diflJered  al>out  the  bai 
the  tariGF,  distribution,  the  specie  circular,  and  the  subtreasuiy,  b 
we  agreed  on  this  slavery  qnestion  and  the  true  mode  of  preservi  . 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union.    The  compromise  measures  Q, 
1850  were  introduced  by  Clay,  were  defended  by  Webster,  and  boh 
ported  by  Cass,  and  were  approvetl  by  Fillmore,and  sanctioned  by  *" 
national  men  of  both  parties.    They  constituted  a  common  r'' 
upon  which  both  Whi^  and  Democrat*  stood.     In  1852  the  * 

party,  in  its  last  national  convention  at  Baltimore,  indorsed  and  a^ 

proved  these  measures  of  Clay,  and  so  did  the  national  conventioa 
of  the  Democratic  party  held  that  same  year.  Thus  the  old-line 
Whigs  and  the  old-Kne  Democrats  stood  pledged  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  self-government,  which  guarantees  to  the  people  of  each 
Territory  the  right  to  decide  the  slavery  qnestion  for  themselves.  In 
18.54,  after  the  death  of  Clay  and  Webster,  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  part 
of  the  Whigs, undertook  to  Abolitionize  the  Whig  party  by  dissolving 
it,  transferring  the  members  into  the  Abolition  camp  and  makii^ 
them  train  onder  Giddings,  Fred  Douglass,  Lovejoy ,  Chase,  Fai 
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worth,  and  other  AbolitioD  leaders.  Trumbull  undertook  to  dissolve 
the  Democratic  party  by  taking  old  Democrats  into  the  Abolition 
camp.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  aided  in  his  efforts  by  many  leading  Whigs 
throughout  the  State — your  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Washburne, 
being  one  of  the  most  active.  Trumbull  was  aided  by  many  rene- 
gades from  the  Democratic  party,  among  whom  were  John  Went- 
worth,  Tom  Turner,  and  others  with  whom  you  are  familiar. 

Mi%  Turner,  who  was  one  of  the  moderators,  here  interposed,  and 
said  that  he  had  drawn  the  resolutions  which  Senator  Douglas  had 
read. 

Mr.  Douglas :  Yes,  and  Turner  says  that  he  drew  these  resolutions. 
["  Hurrah  for  Turner ! "  "  Hurrah  for  Douglas !  ^]    That  is  right ; 

B' ve  Turner  cheers  for  drawing  the  resolutions,  if  you  approve  them, 
he  drew  those  resolutions,  he  will  not  deny  that  they  are  the  creed 
of  the  Black  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Turner :  They  are  oui*  creed  exactly. 

Mr.  Douglas:  And  yet  Lincoln  denies  that  he  stands  on  them. 
Mr.  Turner  says  that  the  creed  of  the  Black  Republican  party  is  the 
admission  of  no  more  slave  States,  and  yet  Mr.  Lincoln  declares  that 
he  would  not  like  to  be  placed  in  a  position  where  he  would  have  to 
vote  for  them.  All  I  have  to  say  to  friend  Lincoln  is,  that  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  danger  of  his  being  placed  in  such  a  position. 
As  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be  veiy  sorry  to  be  placed  in  such  an  embar- 
rassing position  as  to  be  obliged  to  vote  on  the  admission  of  any 
more  slave  States,  I  propose,  out  of  mere  kindness,  to  relieve  him 
from  any  such  necessity.  When  the  bar^in  between  Lincoln  and 
Trumbull  was  completed  for  Abolitionizinff  the  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic parties^  they  "  spread"  over  the  State,  Lincoln  stul  pretending 
to  be  an  old-line  Whig,  in  order  to  "  rope  in  ^  the  WTiigs,  and  Trum- 
bull pretending  to  be  as  good  a  Democrat  as  he  ever  was,  in  order 
to  coax  the  Democrats  over  into  the  Abolition  ranks.  They  played 
the  part  that  "  decoy  ducks  "  play  down  on  the  Potomac  River.  In 
that  part  of  the  country  they  mate  artificial  ducks,  and  put  them  on 
the  water  in  places  where  the  wild  ducks  are  to  be  found,  for  the 
purpose  of  decoying  them.  Well,  Lincoln  and  Trumbull  played  the 
part  of  these  "  decoy  ducks,''  and  deceived  enough  old-line  Whigs 
and  old-line  Democrats  to  elect  a  Black  Republican  legislature. 
When  that  legislature  met,  the  first  thing  it  did  was  to  elect  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  the  very  man  who  is  now  boasting  that  he  wrote 
the  AboUtion  platform  on  which  Lincoln  will  not  stand.  I  want  to 
know  of  Mr.  Turner  whether  or  not,  when  he  was  elected,  he  was  a 
good  embodiment  of  RepubUcan  principles  ? 

Mr.  Turner:    I  hope  1  was  then  and  am  now. 

Mr.  Douglas :  He  swears  that  he  hopes  he  was  then  and  is  now. 
He  wrote  tnat  Black  Republican  platform,  and  is  satisfied  with  it 
now.  I  admire  and  acknowledge  Turner's  honesty.  Every  man  of 
you  knows  what  he  says  about  these  resolutions  being  the  platform 
of  the  Black  Republican  party  is  true,  and  you  also  know  tnat  each 
one  of  these  men  who  are  snuffling  and  trying  to  deny  it  is  only 
trying  to  cheat  the  people  out  of  their  votes  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing them  still  more  after  the  election.    I  propose  to  trace  this  thing 
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a  little  further,  in  order  that  you  can  see  what  additional  evidem 
there  is  to  fasten  this  revolutionary  platfomi  upon  tho  Black  Re- 
pubUcan  party,  When  the  legislaturti  assembled,  there  was  a  United 
States  senator  to  elect  in  tjie  jilaee  of  General  Shields,  and  before 
they  proceeded  to  ballot,  Lovejoy  insisted  on  laying  down  certain 
principles  by  which  t«  govern  the  party.  It  has  been  published  to 
the  world  and  satisfautorily  provea  that  there  was,  at  the  time  the  al- 
liaDce  was  made  between  Trumbull  and  Lincoln  to  AbolitioDize  the 
two  parties,  an  agreement  that  Lincoln  should  take  Shields's  place  in 
the  united  States  Senate,  and  Trumbull  should  have  mine  so  soon 
as  they  could  conveniently  get  rid  of  me.  When  Lincoln  was  beat«n 
for  Shields's  place,  in  a  manner  I  will  refer  to  in  a  few  minutes,  he 
felt  very  sore  and  restive ;  his  friends  grumbled,  and  some  of  them 
came  out  and  charged  that  the  most  infamous  treachery  had  been 
practiged  against  him ;  that  the  bargain  was  that  Lincoln  was  to  have 
had  Shield^s  place,  and  Trumbull  was  to  have  waited  for  mine,  but 
that  Trumbull,  having  the  control  of  a  few  Abolitionized  Democrats, 
prevented  tliem  from  voting  for  Lincoln,  thus  keeping  him  within 
a  few  votes  of  an  election  until  he  succeeded  in  forcing  the  party  to 
drop  him  and  elect  TmmbuU.  Well,  Tnunbull  having  cheated  Lin- 
coln, his  friends  made  a  fuss,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  and  Lincoln 
quiet,  the  party  were  obliged  to  come  forward,  in  advance,  at  the  last 
State  election,  and  make  a  pledge  that  they  would  go  for  Lincoln  and 
nobody  else.    Lincoln  could  not  be  silenced  in  any  other  way. 

Now,  there  are  a  great  manv  Black  Republicans  of  you  who  do  not 
know  this  thing  was  done.  ("  White^  wnite,"  and  great  clamor.]  I 
wish  to  remind  yon  that  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was  speaking  there  was 
not  a  Democrat  vulgar  and  blackguard  enough  to  interrupt  him. 
But  I  know  that  the  shoe  is  pinching  you.  I  am  clinching  Lincoln 
now,  and  you  are  scared  to  death  for  the  result.  I  have  seen  tliis 
thing  before.  I  have  seen  men  make  appointments  for  joint  dis- 
cussions, and,  the  moment  their  man  has  been  heard,  trj'  to  inter- 
rupt and  prevent  a  fair  hearing  of  the  other  side.  I  have  seen  your 
mobs  before,  and  defy  your  wrath.  [Tremendous  applause.]  My 
friends,  do  not  cheer,  for  I  need  my  whole  time.  The  object  of  " 
opi)08itioii  is  to  occupy  my  attention  in  order  to  prevent  me  *■ 
giving  the  whole  evidence  and  nailing  this  double-dealing  oi 
Black  Republican  part;y.  As  I  have  before  said,  Lovejoy  demand) 
a  declaration  of  principles  on  the  part  of  the  Black  Repuhlieans 
the  legislature  before  going  into  an  election  for  United  States  a 
ator.  He  oflfered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  whichl 
hold  in  my  hand 

Whereas,  Human  slavery  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  of  natural  and 
revealed  rights :  and  whereas,  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution,  fully  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  these  principles,  declared  freedom  to  bt'  the  inalienable 
birtlui(rht  of  sU  men ;  nnd  whereas,  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  avers  that  that  instrument  was  ordained  to  establtdl 
justice  and  secure  the  ble^tsingrB  of  Ultertj-  to  ourselves  and  our  posteritjrfl 
and  whereas,  in  furtherance  of  the  alwv'e  principles,  slavery  was  forew^ 
prohibited  in  the  old  Northwest  Territorv.  and  more  recently  in  all  thi 
territory  lying  west  and  north  of  the  Bta'te  of  Missouri  bv  the  act  of  tl 
Govommeni ;  and  whereas,  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  I 
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ferred  to  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  lUinois,  a  violation 
of  an  implied  compact,  long  deemed  sagred  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  wide  departure  from  the  uniform  action  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  the  extension  of  slavery ;  therefore, 

Besolvedj  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  the  Senate  ooncurrinp  therein,  That 
oTir  senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  representatives  requested 
to  introduce^  if  not  otherwise  introduced,  and  to  vote  for  a  bill  to  restore 
such  prohibition  to  the  aforesaid  Territories,  and  also  to  extend  a  similar 
prohibition  to  all  territory  which  now  belongs  to  the  United  States,  or 
which  may  hereafter  come  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Besclvedj  That  our  senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  repre- 
sentatives requested,  to  vote  a^inst  the  admission  of  any  State  into  the 
Union,  the  constitution  of  which  does  not  prohibit  slaverv,  whether  the 
territory  out  of  which  such  State  may  have  oeen  formed  shall  have  been 
ac<^uired  by  conquest,  treaty,  purchase,  or  from  original  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

Resolved,  That  our  senators  in  Coneress  be  instructed,  and  our  repre- 
sentatives requested,  to  introduce  and  vote  for  a  bill  to  repeal  an  act  en- 
titled *^An  act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  and  persons  escaping  from 
the  services  of  their  masters" ;  and,  failing  in  that,  for  such  a  modification 
of  it  as  shall  secure  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury  before  the 
regularly  constituted  authorities  of  tiie  state,  to  all  persons  claimed  as 
owing  service  or  labor. 

Those  resolutions  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Lovejoy  immediately 
preceding  the  election  of  senator.  They  declared  nrst,  that  the 
Wilmot  proviso  must  be  applied  to  all  territory  north  of  36°  30';  sec- 
ondly, that  it  must  be  anpliea  to  all  territory  south  of  36°  30^ ;  thirdly, 
that  it  must  be  applied  to  all  the  territory  now  owned  by  the 
United  States ;  and  finally,  that  it  must  be  applied  to  all  territory 
hereafter  to  be  acquired  by  the  United  States.  The  next  resolu- 
tion declares  that  no  more  slave  States  shall  be  admitted  into 
this  Union  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  formed  out  of  territory  now  owned  by  us  or  that  we  may 
hereafter  acquire,  by  treaty,  by  Congress,  or  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. The  next  resolution  demands  the  unconditional  repeal  of 
the  fugitive-slave  law,  although  its  unconditional  repeal  would  leave 
no  provision  for  carrying  out  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  guarantees  the  surrender  of  fugitives.  If  they 
could  not  get  an  unconditional  repeal,  they  demanded  that  that  law 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  make  it  as  nearly  useless  as  possible. 
Now,  I  want  to  show  you  who  voted  for  these  resolutions.  When 
the  vote  was  taken  on  the  first  resolution,  it  was  decided  in  the  affir- 
mative—  yeas  41,  nays  32.  You  will  find  that  this  is  a  strict  party 
vote,  between  the  Democrats  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Black  Repub- 
licans on  the  other.  [Cries  of  "  White,  white,^  and  clamor.]  I  know 
your  name,  and  always  call  things  by  their  riffht  name.  The  point  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this :  that  these  resolutions  were 
adopted  on  the  7th  day  of  February,  and  that  on  the  8th  they  went 
into  an  election  for  a  United  States  senator,  and  that  day  every  man 
who  voted  for  these  resolutions,  with  but  two  exceptions,  voted  for 
Lincoln  for  the  United  States  Senate.  ["  Give  us  tneir  names."]  I 
will  read  the  names  over  to  you  if  you  want  them,  but  1  believe  your 
object  is  to  occupy  my  time. 
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On  the  next  resolution  the  vote  stood,  yeas  33,  nays  40;  and  on  j 
the  third  resolution,  yeas  35,  nays  47.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  yon 
that  every  man  who  voted  for  those  resolutions,  with  but  two  excep- 
tions, voted  on  the  next  day  for  Lincoln  for  United  States  senator. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  members  who  thus  voted  for  Lineohi  were 
elected  to  the  legislature  pledged  to  vote  for  no  man  for  office  under 
the  State  or  Federal  Oovernment  who  waa  not  citmmittcd  to  this 
Black  Republican  platform.  They  were  all  so  pledged,  Mr.  Turner, 
who  stands  by  aie,  and  who  then  represented  you,  and  who  says  that 
he  wrote  those  resolutions,  voted  for  Lincoln,  when  he  was  pledged 
not  to  do  so  unless  Lincoln  was  in  favor  of  those  resolutions.  I  now 
ask  Mr.  Turner  I  turning  to  Mr.  Turner],  did  you  violate  your  pledge 
in  voting  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  did  he  commit  himself  to  your  plat- 
form before  you  cast  your  vote  for  him  T 

I  eo\ild  go  through  the  whole  list  of  names  here  and  show  vou  that 
all  the  Black  Republicans  in  the  legislature,  who  voted  for  IVIr.  Lin- 
coln, had  voted  on  the  day  previous  for  these  resolutions.  For  in- 
stance, here  are  the  names  of  Sargent  and  Little,  of  Jo  Daviess  and 
Carroll;  Thomas  J. Turner,  of  Stephenson:  Lawrence,  of  Boone  and 
McHenry;  Swan.of  Lake;  Pinekney,  of  Ogle  County;  and  Lyman,  of 
Winnebago,  Thus  you  see  every  member  from  your  congressional 
district  voted  for  Mr,  Lincoln,  and  they  wej-e  pledged  not  to  vote  for 
him  unless  he  was  committed  to  the  doctrine  of  no  more  slatfe  Stat«6, 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
fugitive-slave  law.  Mr.  Lincoln  tells  you  to-dav  that  he  is  not 
pledged  to  any  such  doctrine.  Either  Mr.  Lincoln  was  then  com- 
mitted to  those  propositiouB,  or  Mr.  Turner  violated  his  pledges  to 
you  when  he  voted  for  him.  Either  Lincoln  was  pledged  to  eadi  one 
of  those  propositions,  or  else  every  Black  Republican  representative 
from  this  congressional  district  violated  his  pledge  of  honor  to  his 
constituents  by  voting  for  him.  I  ask  you  which  horn  of  the  di- 
lemma will  you  taket  Will  you  hold  Lincoln  up  to  the  platform  of 
his  party,  or  will  yon  accuse  every  representative  you  had  in  the  leg- 
islature of  violating  his  pledge  of  honor  to  his  constituents  I  There 
is  no  escape  for  you.  Either  Mr.  Lincoln  was  committed  to  those 
propositions,  or  your  members  violated  their  faith.  Take  either 
horn  of  the  dilemma  you  choose.  There  is  no  dodging  the  question ; 
I  want  Lincoln's  answer.  He  says  he  was  not  pledged  to  repeal  the 
fugitive-slave  law,  that  he  does  not  quite  like  to  do  it ;  he  will  not 
io&oduee  a  law  to  repeal  it,  but  thinks  there  ought  to  be  some  lav; 
he  does  not  tell  what  it  ought  to  be;  upon  the  whole,  he  is  altogether 
undecided,  and  don't  know  what  to  think  or  do.  That  is  the  sub- 
stance of  his  answer  upon  the  repeal  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  I 
put  the  question  to  him  distinctly,  whether  he  indorsed  that  part  of 
the  Black  Republican  platform  which  calls  for  the  entire  abroga- 
tion and  repeal  of  the  fugitive- slave  law.  He  answers,  no!  —  that 
he  does  not  indorse  that;  but  he  does  not  tell  what  he  is  for,  or 
what  he  will  vote  for.  His  answer  is,  in  fact,  no  answer  at  all.  Why 
cannot  he  speak  out  and  say  what  he  is  for  and  what  he  will  do  f 

In  regard  to  there  being  no  more  slave  States,  he  is  not  pledged  ta_ 
that.    He  would  not  like,  he  says,  to  be  pat  in  a  position  wher6  h 
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would  have  to  vote  one  wa^  or  another  upon  that  question.  I  pray 
yon,  do  not  j^xit  him  in  a  position  that  would  embarrass  him  so  much. 
Gentlemen,  if  he  goes  to  the  Senate  he  may  be  put  in  that  position, 
and  then  which  way  will  he  vote  t  [A  voice :  "  How  will  you  vote  f  "J 
I  will  vote  for  the  admission  of  just  such  a  State  as  by  the  form  of 
their  constitution  the  people  show  thev  want  If  they  want  slavery, 
they  shall  have  itj  if  they  prohibit  slavery,  it  shall  be  prohibited. 
They  can  form  their  institutions  to  please  themselves,  subject  only  to 
the  Constitution;  and  I  for  one  stand  ready  to  receive  them  into  the 
Union.  Why  cannot  your  Black  Republican  candidates  talk  out  as 
plain  as  that  when  they  are  questioned! 

I  do  not  want  to  cheat  any  man  out  of  his  vote.  No  man  is 
deceived  in  regard  to  my  principles  if  I  have  the  power  to  express 
myself  in  terms  expUcit  enough  to  convey  my  ideas. 

Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  speech  when  he  was  nominated  for  the  United 
State  Senate  which  covers  all  these  AboUtion  platforms.  He  there 
lavs  down  a  proposition  so  broad  in  its  Abolitionism  as  to  cover  the 
whole  ground. 

In  my  opinion  it  [the  slavery  agitation]  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall 
have  been  reached  and  passed.  ''A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.*^  1  beUeve  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave 
and  half  free.  I  do  not  eiroect  tbs  house  to  fall — out  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either 
the  opponents  of  slaverv  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it 
where  the  public  mind  snail  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  \a  in  the  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become 
alike  lawful  in  all  the  States  —  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South. 

There  you  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln  lays  down  the  doctrine  that  this 
Union  cannot  endure  divided  as  our  fathers  made  it,  with  free  and 
slave  States.  He  says  they  must  all  become  one  thing  or  all  the  other; 
that  they  must  all  be  free  or  all  slave,  or  else  the  Union  cannot 
continue  to  exist.  It  bein^  his  opinion  tnat  to  admit  any  more  slave 
States,  to  continue  to  divide  the  Union  into  free  and  slave  States, 
will  dissolve  it^  I  want  to  know  of  Mr.  Lincoln  whether  he  will  vote 
for  the  admission  of  another  slave  State. 

He  tells  you  the  Union  cannot  exist  unless  the  States  are  all  free 
or  aJl  slave :  he  tells  you  that  he  is  opposed  to  making  them  all  slave, 
and  hence  ne  is  for  making  them  all  free,  in  order  that  the  Union 
may  exist ;  and  yet  he  will  not  sav  that  he  will  not  vote  a^inst 
another  slave  State,  knowing  that  tne  Union  must  be  dissolved  if  he 
votes  for  it.  I  ask  you  if  that  is  fair  dealmgt  The  true  intent  and 
inevitable  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  his  first  Springfield  speech 
is,  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  otates 
under  any  circumstances.  If  he  is  so  opposed,  why  not  say  so  f  If  he 
believes  this  Union  cannot  endure  divided  into  free  and  slave  States, 
that  they  must  all  become  free  in  order  to  save  the  Union,  he  is 
bound  as  an  honest  man,  to  vote  against  any  more  slave  States.  If 
he  believes  it  he  is  bound  to  do  it.  Show  me  that  it  is  my  duty  in 
order  to  save  the  Union  to  do  a  particular  act,  and  I  will  do  it  if  the 
Constitution  does  not  prohibit  it.  I  am  not  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  under  any  circumstances.    I  will  pursue  no  course  of  con- 
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dact  that  will  give  just  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Tin 
hope  of  the  friends  of  freedom  throughout  the  world  rests  upon  the 
perpetuity  of  this  Union.  The  downtrodden  and  oppressed  people 
who  are  suffering  under  European  despotism  all  look  witli  hope  and 
anxiety  to  the  American  Union  as  the  only  resting-place  and  perma- 
nent home  of  freedom  and  self-government. 

Mr.  Lincoln  says  that  ho  believes  that  this  Union  cannot  continue 
to  endure  with  slave  States  in  it,  and  yet  he  will  not  tell  you  dis- 
tinctly whether  he  will  vote  for  or  against  the  admission  of  any 
more  slave  States,  but  says  he  would  not  like  to  be  put  to  the  test. 
I  do  not  think  he  will  be"  put  to  the  test.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
people  of  Ilhnois  desire  a  man  to  represent  them  who  would  not  like 
to  be  put  to  the  test  on  the  performance  of  a  high  Gonstitutional 
duty.  I  will  retire  in  shame  u-om  the  Senate  of  the  United  S 
when  I  am  not  willing  to  be  put  to  the  test  in  the  performance  of  mj| 
dnty.     I  have  been  put  to  severe  tests.    I  have  stood  by  my  prin 

Eles  in  fair  weather  and  in  foul,  in  the  sunshine  and  in  the  ram. 
avB  defended  the  great  principles  of  self-government  here  among 
you  when  Northern  sentiment  ran  in  a  torrent  against  me,  and  I 
nave  defended  that  same  great  principle  when  Southern  sentiment 
came  down  like  an  avalaniuie  upon  me.  I  was  not  afraid  of  any  test 
they  put  to  me.  I  knew  I  was  right — I  knew  my  principles  were 
sound — I  knew  that  the  people  would  ace  iu  the  end  that  I  had  done 
right,  and  I  knew  that  the  Giod  of  Heaven  woidd  smile  upon  me  if  I 
was  faithful  in  the  performance  of  my  du^- 

Mr.  Lincoln  makes  a  charge  of  corruption  against  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  attempts  to  bolster  it  up  by  saying  that  I  did  the  same  against 
the  Washington  "  Union."  Suppose  I  did  make  that  charge  of  cor- 
ruption against  the  Washington  "  Union,"  when  it  was  true,  does 
that  justify  him  in  making  a  false  charge  against  me  and  others! 
That  is  the  question  I  would  put.  He  says  that  at  the  time  the 
Nebraska  bill  was  introduced,  and  before  it  was  i)aBsed,  there  was  a 
conspiracy  between  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  President 
Pierce,  President  Buchanan,  and  myself  by  that  bill,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court,  to  break  down  the  barrier  and  establish  slavery  aU 
over  the  Union.  Does  he  not  know  that  that  charge  is  historically 
false  as  against  President  Buchanan  I  He  knows  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  at  tlmt  time  in  England,  representing  this  conntry  with  distin- 
guished ability  at  the  Court  of  St,  James,  that  he  was  there  for  a 
loug  time  before,  and  did  not  return  for  a  year  or  more  after.  He 
knows  that  to  l)e  true,  and  that  fact  proves  his  charge  to  be  false  as 
against  Mr.  Buchanan,  Then  again,  I  wish  t«  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  Nebraska  bill  was  passed,  the  Dred  Scott 
case  was  not  before  the  Supreme  Court,  at  all ;  it  was  not  upon  the 
docket  of  tlie  Supreme  Court ;  it  had  not  been  brought  there,  and 
the  judges  in  all  probability  knew  nothing  of  it.  Thus  the  history 
of  the  countrv  proves  the  charge  to  be  fdse  as  gainst  them.  Ai 
to  President  Pierce,  his  high  character  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
honor  is  enough  to  vindicate  him  from  such  a  charge :  and  a«  to  my- 
self, I  pronounce  the  charge  an  infamous  lie.  whenever  and  whei 
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ever  made,  and  by  whomsoever  made.  I  am  willing  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
shonld  go  and  rake  up  every  public  act  of  mine,  every  measure  I  have 
introduced,  report  I  nave  made,  speech  delivered,  and  criticize  them ; 
but  when  he  (barges  upon  me  a  corrupt  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  perverting  the  institutions  of  the  country,  I  brand  it  as  it  deserves. 
I  say  the  history  of  the  country  proves  it  to  be  false,  and  that  it  could 
not  have  been  possible  at  the  time.  But  now  he  tries  to  protect  him- 
self in  this  charge,  because  I  made  a  charge  against  the  Washin^on 
"  Union.''  My  speech  in  the  Senate  against  the  Washington  "  Union  ^ 
was  made  because  it  advocated  a  revolutionary  doctrine,  by  declaring 
that  the  free  States  had  not  the  right  to  prohibit  slavery  within  their 
own  limits.  Because  I  made  that  charge  against  the  Washington 
^^Union,"  Mr.  Lincoln  savs  it  was  a  charge  against  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Suppose  it  was ;  is  Lincoln  the  peculiar  defender  of  Mr.  Buchanan  t 
Is  ne  so  interested  in  the  Federal  administration,  and  so  bound  to 
it,  that  he  must  jump  to  the  rescue  and  defend  it  from  every  attack 
that  I  may  make  against  itt  I  understand  the  whole  thing.  The 
Washington  "  Union,''  under  that  most  corrupt  of  all  men,  Cornelius 
Wendell,  is  advocating  Mr.  Lincoln's  claim  to  the  Senate.  Wendell 
was  the  printer  of  the  last  Black  Republican  House  of  Representatives ; 
he  was  a  candidate  before  the  present  Democratic  Biouse,  but  was 
ignominiously  kicked  out,  and  then  he  took  the  monev  which  he  had 
made  out  of  the  i)ublic  printing  by  means  of  the  Black  Republicans, 
bought  the  Washington  "  Union,"  and  is  nowpublishing  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  advocating  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  to  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Lincoln  therefore  considers  an  attack  upon  Wendell 
and  his  corrupt  gang  as  a  personal  attack  upon  him.  This  only 
proves  what  I  nave  charged,  that  there  is  an  alliance  between  Lin- 
coln and  his  supporters,  and  the  Federal  of&ce-holders  of  this  State, 
and  presidential  aspirants  out  of  it,  to  break  me  down  at  home. 

Mr.  Lincoln  feels  bound  to  come  in  to  the  rescue  of  the  Wash- 
ington "Union."  In  that  speech  which  I  delivered  in  answer  to  the 
Washington  "  Union,"  I  made  it  distinctly  against  the  "  Union  " 
alone.  1  did  not  choose  to  go  beyond  that.  If  I  have  occasion  to 
attack  the  President's  condu(;t,  I  will  do  it  in  language  that  will  not 
be  misunderstood.  When  I  differed  with  the  President  I  spoke  out 
so  that  jou  all  heard  me.  That  question  passed  away ;  it  resulted 
in  the  triumph  of  my  principle  by  allowing  the  people  to  do  as  they 
please,  and  tnere  is  an  end  of  the  controversy.  Whenever  the  great 
principle  of  self-government — the  right  of  the  people  to  make  their 
own  constitution,  and  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery  or  without 
it,  as  they  see  proper  —  shall  again  arise,  you  will  find  me  standing 
firm  in  defense  of  that  principle,  and  fighting  whoever  fights  it.  If 
Mr^  Buchanan  stands,  as  I  doubt  not  he  wifi,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  his  message,  that  hereafter  all  State  constitutions 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  before  the  admission  of  the 
State  into  the  Union,  he  will  find  me  standing  by  him  firmly,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  in  carrying  it  out.  I  know  Mr.  Lincoln's  object ; 
he  wants  to  divide  the  Democratic  party,  in  order  that  he  may  de- 
feat me  and  go  to  the  Senate. 

[Mr.  Douglas's  time  here  expired,  and  he  stopped  on  the  moment.] 
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Mr.  Lincoln's  Rejoinder  in  the  Freeport  Joint  Debate. 

My  Friends :  It  will  readily  occur  to  you  that  I  cannot  in  lialf  an 
hour  notice  all  the  things  that  so  able  a  man  as  Jndge  Douglas  can 
say  in  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  if  there  be  any- 
thing that  he  has  said  upon  which  you  would  like  to  hear  somethinff 
from  me,  but  which  I  omit  to  comment  upon,  you  will  bear  in  mind 
that  it  would  be  expecting  an  impossibility  for  me  to  go  over  his^ 
whole  ground.  I  can  but  take  up  some  of  the  points  that  he  hi 
dwelt  upon,  and  employ  my  half  hour  specially  on  them. 

The  first  thing  I  nave  to  say  to  yon  is  u  word  in  regard  to  Jud( 
Douglas's  declaration  about  the  "  vulgarity  and  blackguardism  "  _ 
the  audience  —  that  no  such  thing,  as  be  says,  was  shown  by  aw 
Democrat  whila  I  was  speaking.  Now  I  only  wish,  by  way  of  repli 
on  this  subject,  to  say  that  while  I  was  speaking  I  used 
garity  or  blackguardism  "  toward  anv  Deinoci-at. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  come  to  all  this  long  portion  of  the  judge's 
■  speech  —  perhaps  half  of  it — which  he  has  devoted  to  the  various 
resolutions  and  platforms  that  have  been  adopted  in  the  different 
counties,  in  the  different  congressional  districts,  and  in  the  Illinois 
legislature  —  which  he  supposes  are  at  variance  with  the  positions 
I  nave  assumed  before  you  to-day.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these 
resolutions  are  at  variance  with  the  positions  I  have  here  assumed. 
AH  I  have  to  ask  is  that  we  talk  reasonably  and  rationally  about  it. 
I  happen  to  know,  the  judge's  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  I  have  never  tried  to  conceal  my  opinions,  nor  tried  to 
deceive  any  one  in  reference  to  them.  He  may  go  and  examine  all 
the  members  who  voted  for  me  for  United  States  senator  in  1855, 
after  the  election  of  1854.  They  were  pledged  to  certain  things  here 
at  home,  and  were  determined  to  have  pledges  from  me,  and  if  he 
will  find  any  of  these  persons  who  will  tell  him  anything  inconsis- 
tent with  what  I  say  now,  I  will  retire  from  the  race,  and  give  him 
no  more  trouble. 

The  plain  truth  is  this.  At  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska 
policy,  we  believed  there  was  a  new  era  being  iutrodneed  in  the 
history  of  the  republic,  which  tended  to  the  spread  and  perpetuation 
of  slavery.  But  in  our  opposition  to  that  measure  we  did  not  agree 
with  one"  another  in  everything.  The  people  in  the  north  end  of 
the  State  were  for  stronger  measures  of  opposition  than  we  of  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  but  wo  were  all  opposed 
to  the  Nebraska  doctrine.  We  had  that  one  feeling  and  that  one 
sentiment  in  common.  Ton  at  the  north  end  met  in  your  conven- 
tions and  passed  your  resolutions.  We  in  the  middle  of  the  State 
and  further  south  did  not  hold  such  conventions  and  pass  the  same 
resolationa,  although  we  had  in  general  a  common  view  and  a 
common  sentiment.  So  that  these  meetings  which  the  judge  has 
alluded  to,  and  the  resolutions  he  has  read  from,  were  local, 
and  did  not  spread  over  the  whole  State.  We  at  last  met  together 
in  1856,  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  we  agreed 
common  platform.     You  who  held  more  extreme  notions. 
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yielded  those  notions,  or  if  not  wholly  yielding  them,  agreed  to  yield 
them  praetieaUv,  for  the  sake  of  embodying  the  opposition  to  the 
measures  which  the  opposite  party  were  pushing  forward  at  that 
time.  We  met  you  then,  and  ii  there  was  anything  yielded,  it  was 
for  practical  pui^poses.  We  agreed  then  upon  a  platform  for  the 
party  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Illinois,  and  now  we  are  all 
bound,  as  a  party,  to  that  platform.  And  I  say  here  to  jrou,  if  any 
one  expects  of  me,  in  the  case  of  my  election,  that  I  wQl  do  any- 
thing not  signified  oy  our  Republican  platform  and  my  answers  here 
to-day,  I  tell  you  very  frankly  that  person  will  be  deceived.  I  do 
not  ask  for  the  vote  of  any  one  who  supposes  that  I  have  secret  pur- 
poses or  pledges  that  I  dare  not  speak  out.  Cannot  the  judge  be 
satisfiedf  If  he  fears,  in  the  unfortunate  case  of  my  election,  that 
my  going  to  Washington  will  enable  me  to  advocate  sentiments 
contrary  to  those  which  I  expressed  when  you  voted  for  and  elected 
me,  I  assure  him  that  his  fears  are  wholly  needless  and  groundless. 
Is  the  judge  really  afraid  of  any  such  thing!  I  '11  tell  you  what  he 
is  afraid  of.  He  is  afraid  we  '11  all  pull  together.  This  is  what 
alarms  him  more  than  anything  else.  For  my  part,  I  do  hope  that 
all  of  us,  entertaining  a  common  sentiment  m  opposition  to  what 
appears  to  us  a  design  to  nationalize  and  perpetuate  slavery,  will 
waive  minor  differences  on  questions  which  either  belong  to  the  dead 
past  or  the  distant  future,  and  all  pull  together  in  this  stru^^le. 
What  are  your  sentiments  t  If  it  be  true  that  on  the  ground  which 
I  occupy  —  ground  which  I  occupy  as  frankly  and  boldly  as  Judge 
Douglas  does  his — my  views,  though  partly  coinciding  with  yours, 
are  not  as  perfectly  in  accordance  with  vour  feelings  as  his  are,  I  do 
say  to  you  m  all  candor,  go  for  him  and  not  for  me.  I  hope  to  deal 
in  idl  things  fairly  with  Judge  Douglas,  and  with  the  people  of 
the  State,  in  this  contest.  And  if  I  should  never  be  elected  to  any 
office,  I  trust  I  may  go  down  with  no  stain  of  falsehood  upon  my  rep- 
utation, notwithstanding  the  hard  opinions  Judge  Douglas  chooses 
to  entertain  of  me. 

The  jud^e  has  again  addressed  himself  to  the  Abolition  tendencies 
of  a  speech  of  mine,  made  at  Springfield  in  June  last.  I  have  so 
often  tried  to  answer  what  he  is  always  saying  on  that  melancholy 
theme,  that  I  almost  turn  with  disgust  from  the  discussion — from 
the  repetition  of  an  answer  to  it.  I  trust  that  nearly  all  of  this 
intelligent  audience  have  read  that  speech.  If  you  have,  I  may 
venture  to  leave  it  to  you  to  inspect  it  closely,  and  see  whether  it 
contains  any  of  those  "  bugaboos  "  which  frighten  Jud^e  Douglas. 

The  judge  complains  that  I  did  not  fully  answer  his  questions. 
If  I  have  the  sense  to  comprehend  and  answer  those  questions,  I 
have  done  so  fairly.  If  it  can  be  pointed  out  to  me  how  1  can  more 
fully  and  fairly  answer  him,  I  will  do  it — but  I  aver  I  have  not  the 
sense  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  done.  He  says  I  do  not  declare  I  would 
in  any  event  vote  for  the  admission  of  a  slave  State  into  the  Union. 
If  I  have  been  fairly  reported,  he  will  see  that  I  did  give  an  explicit 
answer  to  his  interrogatories.  I  did  not  merely  say  that  I  would  dis- 
like to  be  put  to  the  test ;  but  I  said  clearly,  if  I  were  put  to  the  test, 
and  a  Territory  from  which  slavery  had  been  excluded  should  pre- 
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sent  herself  with  a  State  coDstitutioa  sauetioning  slavery, —  ( 
fxtraordinury  thing  and  wholly  iinliki>ly  to  happen, —  I  did  not  see 
how  I  conld  avoid  voting  for  her  admission.  But  he  refuses  to  un- 
derstand that  I  said  so,  and  he  wants  this  audience  to  understand 
that  I  did  not  say  so.  Yet  it  will  he  so  reported  in  the  printed 
speech  that  he  cannot  help  seeing  it. 

He  says  if  I  should  vot«  for  the  admission  of  a  slave  State  I  would 
be  voting  for  a  dissolntion  of  the  Union,  because  I  hold  that  the 
Union  cannot  permanently  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  repeat 
that  I  do  not  believe  this  government  can  endure  permanently  naif 
slave  and  half  free,  yet  Ido  not  admit,  nor  does  it  at  all  follow, 
that  the  admission  of  a  single  slave  State  will  permanentlv  fix  the 
character  and  establish  this  as  a  universal  slave  nation.  TTie  judge 
is  very  happy  indeed  at  workiug  up  these  quibbles.  Before  leaving 
the  subject  of  answering  questions,  I  aver  as  my  confident  belief 
when  you  come  to  see  our  speeches  in  print,  that  you  will  find  every 
question  which  he  has  asked  me  more  fairly  and  boldly  and  fully 
answered  than  he  hEis  answered  those  which  1  put  to  him.  Is  not 
that  so  f  The  two  speeches  may  be  placed  side  by  side;  and  I  will 
venture  to  leave  it  to  impartial  judges  whether  his  questions  have 
not  been  more  directly  and  circumstantially  answered  than  mine. 

Judge  Douglas  says  he  made  a  charge  upon  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  ''Union,"  alone,  of  entertaining  a  ijui-pose  to  rob  the 
States  of  their  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits.  I  under- 
take to  say,  and  I  make  the  direct  issue,  that  he  did  not  make  his 
charge  against  the  editor  of  the  "Union"  alone.  I  will  undertake  to 
prove  by  the  record  here  that  he  made  that  char^  against  more  and 
higher  dignitaries  than  the  editor  of  the  Washington  "  Union."  I 
am  quite  aware  that  he  was  shirking  and  dodging  around  the  form 
in  which  he  put  it,  but  I  can  make  it  manifest  that  he  leveled  his 
"fatal  blow"  a^nst  more  persons  than  this  Washington  editor. 
Will  he  dodge  it  now  by  alleging  that  I  am  trying  to  defend  Mr. 
Buchanan  against  the  cnargef  Not  at  alt.  Ain  I  not  making  the 
same  charge  myselfT  lam  trying  to  show  that  you,  Judge  Douglas, 
are  a  witness  on  my  side.  I  am  not  defendiug  Bnehanan,  and  I  will 
tell  Judge  Douglas  that  in  my  opinion  wheu  he  made  that  charge  he 
had  an  eye  farther  north  than  he  was  ti>-daY.  He  was  then  fighting 
against  people  who  called  him  a  Black  Republican  and  an  Abolitionist. 
It  is  mixed  all  through  his  speech,  and  it  is  tolerably  manifest  that 
his  eye  was  a  great  deal  farther  north  than  it  is  to-day.  The  judge 
says  that  though  he  made  this  charge,  Toombs  got  up  and  dei'lared 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  United  States,  except  the  editor  of  the 
"  Union,"  who  was  in  favor  of  the  doctrines  put  forth  in  that  articleLl 
And  thereupon  I  understand  that  the  judge  withdrew  the  chargft 
Although  be  had  taken  extracts  from  the  newspaper,  and  then  fron 
the  Lecoropton  constitution,  t«  show  the  existence  of  a  eonspiraey  td 
bring  aliou  t  a  "fatal  blow,"  by  which  the  States  were  to  he  deprived  of 
the  right  of  excluding  slavery,  it  all  wen  1 1«  pot  a«  soon  as  Toombs  got 
up  and  t4)ld  him  it  was  not  true.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story  that  Jonn 
Phunix,  the  California  railroad  surveyor,  tells.  He  says  tney  si 
out  from  the  Plaza  to  the  Mission  of  Dolores.    They  bod  two  yi 
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of  determining  distances.  One  was  bj^  a  chain  and  pins  taken  over 
the  ground ;  me  other  was  by  a  "  go-it-ometer/' — an  invention  of 
his  own, — a  three-legged  instrument,  with  which  he  computed  a 
series  of  triangles  between  the  points.  At  night  he  tumea  to  the 
chain-man  to  ascertain  what  distance  they  had  come,  and  found  that 
by  some  mistake  he  had  merely  dragged  the  chain  over  the  ground 
without  keeping  any  record.  By  the  "go-it-ometer"  he  found  he 
had  made  ten  miles.  Being  skeptical  about  this,  he  asked  a  dray- 
man who  was  passing  how  far  it  was  to  the  Plaza.  The  drayman 
replied  it  was  just  luQf  a  mile,  and  the  surveyor  put  it  down  m  his 
book — just  as  Judg^  Douglas  says,  after  he  nad  made  his  calcula- 
tions and  computations,  he  took  Toombs's  statement.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  after  Judge  Douglas  had  made  his  charge,  he  was  as 
easily  satisfied  about  its  truth  as  the  surveyor  was  of  the  dray- 
man's statement  of  the  distance  to  the  Plaza.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  man  who  put  forth  all  that  matter  which  Douglas  deemed  a 
"fatal  blow''  at  State  sovereignty,  was  elected  by  the  Democrats  as 
public  printer. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  may  take  Judge  Douglas's  speech  of  March 
22, 1858,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  page  21,  and  reading  to  the 
bottom  of  page  2i  and  you  will  find  the  evidence  on  which  I  say 
that  he  did  not  maKe  his  charge  against  the  editor  of  the  "  Union" 
alone.  I  cannot  stop  to  read  it,  but  I  will  give  it  to  the  reporters. 
Judge  Douglas  said : 

Mr.  President,  you  here  find  several  distinct  propositions  advanced 
boldly  by  the  Washington  "  Union "  editorially,  and  apparently  authori- 
tatively, and  every  man  who  questions  any  of  them  is  denounced  as  an 
Abolitionist,  a  Free-soiler,  a  fanatic.  The  propositions  are :  first,  that  the 
primary  object  of  all  government  at  its  origmal  institution  is  the  protection 
of  persons  and  property;  second,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted  States 
declares  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States;  and  that,  therefore, 
thirdly,  all  ^tate  laws,  whether  organic  or  otherwise,  which  prohibit  the 
citizens  of  one  State  from  settling  in  another  with  their  slave  property,  and 
especially  declaring  it  forfeited,  are  direct  violations  of  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  government  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  fourth, 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  Northern  States  was  a  gross  out- 
rage on  the  rights  of  property,  inasmuch  as  it  was  involuntarily  done  on  the 
part  of  the  owner. 

Remember  that  this  article  was  published  in  the  "  Union  "  on  the  17th  of 
November,  and  on  the  18th  appeal^  the  first  article  giving  the  adhesion  of 
the  **  Union  "  to  the  Lecompton  constitution.    It  was  in  these  words : 

"  Kansas  and  her  Constitution.— The  vexed  question  is  settled.  The 
problem  is  solved.  The  dead  point  of  danger  is  passed.  All  serious  trouble 
to  Kansas  affairs  is  over  and  gone." 

And  a  column,  nearly,  of  the  same  sort.  Then,  when  you  come  to  look 
into  the  Lecompton  constitution,  you  find  the  same  doctrine  incorporated 
in  it  which  was  put  forth  editorially  in  the  **  Union."    What  is  it? 

**  Article  7,  Section  1.  The  right  of  property  is  before  and  higher  than 
any  constitutional  sanction ;  and  the  ri^ht  of  the  owner  of  a  slave  to  such 
slave  and  its  increase  is  the  same  and  as  mvariable  as  the  right  of  the  owner 
of  any  property  whatever." 
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Then  in  the  schedule  is  a  provision  that  the  constitutioii  may  be  amended 
after  1804  by  a  two-lhirds  vote. 

"  But  uo  alteration  shall  be  made  to  aSect  the  right  of  proper^  in  the 
ownership  of  slaves." 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  olaoses  in  the  Lecompton  constitation  that  they 
are  identical  in  spirit  with  this  authoritative  article  in  the  Washington 
"  Union"  at  the  day  previons  to  its  indorsement  of  this  constitution. 

When  I  saw  that  article  in  the  "  Union"  of  the  17th  of  November,  fol- 
lowed by  tlie  glorification  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  on  the  18th  of 
November,  and  this  clause  in  the  constitution  asserting  the  doctrine  tbiit  a 
State  has  no  ri^ht  to  prohibit  slavery  within  its  hmits,  I  saw  that  there  was 
a  fatal  blow  bemg  struck  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

Here  he  says,  "  Mr,  President,  you  here  find  several  distinct 
propositdoiia  advaneed  boldly,  and  apparently  authoritatively."  By 
whose  authority.  Judge  Douglas  1  Again,  he  says  in  another  place, 
"  It  will  be  seen  by  these  clauses  in  the  Lecompton  constitution  that 
they  are  identical  in  spirit  with  this  authoritative  article."  By  vhose 
autnorityt  Who  do  you  mean  to  say  authorized  the  publication  of 
these  articles  I  He  knows  that  the  Washington  "  Union  "  is  consid- 
ered the  organ  of  the  administration.  I  demand  of  Judge  Douglas 
by  whose  authority  he  meant  to  say  those  articles  were  publisEed, 
if  not  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  cabinet!  I  defy  him  to  show  whom  he  referred  to,  if  not  to 
these  high  functionaries  in  the  Federal  Government.  More  than 
this,  he  says  the  articles  in  that  paper  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Lecompton  constitution  are  "  identical,"  and  being  identical,  he  argues 
that  the  authors  are  cooperating  and  conspiring  together.  He  does 
not  use  the  word  "  conspiring,"  nut  what  other  construction  can  yoa 
put  upon  iti    He  winds  up  with  this : 

When  I  saw  tliat  article  in  the  "  Union "  of  the  17th  of  November,  fol- 
lowed by  the  gioriiication  of  the  Lecompton  constitution  on  the  18th  of 
November,  and  this  clause  in  the  constitution  asserting  the  Cfoctrine  that 
A  State  has  no  right  to  prohibit  slavery  within  its  hmits,  I  saw  that  there 
was  a  fatal  blow  being  atmok  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 

I  ask  him  if  all  this  fuss  was  made  over  the  editor  of  this  news- 
paper. It  would  be  a  terribly  " fatal  blow"  indeed  which  a  single 
man  could  strike,  when  no  President,  no  cabinet  oflBcer,  no  member  of 
Congress,  was  giving  strength  and  efficiency  to  the  movement  Oot 
of  respect  to  Judge  Douglas's  good  sense  I  must  believe  ho  did  n't 
manufaeturo  his  idea  of  the  "fatal"  character  of  that  blow  out  of 
such  a  miserable  scapegrace  as  he  represents  that  editor  to  be.  But 
the  judo's  eye  is  farther  south  now.  Then,  it  was  ven,' peculiarly 
and  decidedly  north.     His  hope  rested  on  the  idea  of  enUsting  the 

freat  *'  Black  Republican  "  party,  and  making  it  the  tail  of  his  new 
ite.  He  knows  he  was  then  expecting  from  day  to  dav  to  turn  Re- 
publican and  place  himself  at  the  head  uf  our  organization.  He  has 
found  that  these  despised  "  Black  Rcpubheans  "  estimate  him  by  a 
standard  which  he  has  taught  tbera  only  too  well.  Hence  he  i" 
crawling  back  into  his  old  camp,  and  you  wdl  find  him  eventual 
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installed  in  full  fellowship  amon^  those  whom  he  was  then  battling, 
and  with  whom  he  now  pretends  to  be  at  snch  fearful  variance. 
[Loud  applansO;  and  cries  of  '^  Go  on,  go  on."]  I  cannot,  gentlemen, 
my  time  has  e^ired. 

September  15,  1858. —  Third  Joint  Debate,  at  Jonesboro, 

Illinois. 

Mr.  Douglass  Opening  Speech. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen :  I  appear  before  yon  to-dajr  in  pursuance 
of  a  previous  notice,  and  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  divide  time,  and  discuss  with  him  the  leading  political  topics  that 
now  agitate  the  country. 

Prior  to  1854  this  country  was  divided  into  two  great  political 
parties  known  as  Whig  and  Democratic.  These  parties  differed 
from  each  other  on  certain  questions  which  were  then  deemed  to  be 
important  to  the  best  interests  of  the  republic.  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats differed  about  a  bank,  the  tariff,  distribution,  the  specie  circu- 
lar, and  the  subtreasury.  On  those  issues  we  went  before  the  country, 
and  discussed  the  principles,  objects,  and  measures  of  the  two  great 
parties.  Each  of  the  parties  could  proclaim  its  principles  in  Louisi- 
ana as  well  as  in  Massachusetts,  in  Kentucky  as  well  as  in  Illinois. 
Since  that  period,  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  forma- 
tion of  parties,  by  wmch  they  now  seem  to  be  divided  by  a  geograph- 
ical line,  a  large  party  in  the  tlorth  being  arrayed  under  the  Abolition 
or  Republican  banner,  in  hostility  to  the  Southern  States,  Southern 
people,  and  Southern  institutions.  It  becomes  important  for  us  to 
inquire  how  this  transformation  of  parties  has  occurred,  made  from 
those  of  national  principles  to  geographical  factions.  You  remember 
that  in  1850  —  this  country  was  agitated  from  its  center  to  its  cir- 
cumference about  this  slavery  question  —  it  became  necessary  for 
the  leaders  of  the  great  Whig  party  and  the  leaders  of  the  great 
Democratic  party  to  postpone  for  the  time  being  their  particular 
disputes,  and  unite  first  to  save  the  Union  before  they  should  quarrel 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  governed.  During  the  Congress 
of  1849-50,  Henry  Clay  was  the  leader  of  the  Union  men,  supported 
by  Cass  and  Webster,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs,  in  opposition  to  Northern  Abolitionists  or 
Southern  Disunionists.  The  great  contest  of  1850  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  compromise  measures  of  that  year,  which 
measures  rested  on  the  ^eat  principle  that  the  people  of  each  State 
and  each  Territory  of  this  Union  ought  to  be  permitted  to  regulate 
their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  to  no  other 
limitation  than  that  which  the  Federal  Constitution  imposes. 

I  now  wish  to  ask  you  whether  that  principle  was  rignt  or  wrong 
which  guaranteed  to  every  State  and  every  community  the  right  to 
form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  to  suit  themselves. 
These  measures  were  adopted,  as  I  have  previously  said,  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  Union  Whigs  and  Union  Democrate  in  opposition  to 
Northern  Abolitionists  and  Southern  Disunionists.    In  1858,  when 
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the  Whig  party  assembled  at  Baltimore  in  national  conventaon  ffli_ 
the  last  time,  ttey  adopted  the  principle  of  the  compromise  Dieasurea" 
of  1850  as  their  ruJe  of  party  action  in  the  future.  One  month  there- 
after the  Democrats  assembled  at  the  same  place  to  nomiaate  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  and  declared  the  same  great  principle  as 
the  rule  of  action  by  which  the  Democracy  would  be  governed.  The 
presidential  election  of  1852  was  fought  on  that  basis.  It  i^  true  that 
the  Whigs  claimed  special  merit  for  the  adoption  of  those  measures, 
because  they  asserted  that  their  great  Clay  originated  them,  their 
gridlike  Webster  defended  them,  and  their  Fillmore  signed  tlie  bill 
making  them  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Demo- 
crats claimed  special  credit  for  the  Democracy  upon  the  ground  that 
we  gave  twice  as  mauy  votes  in  both  hooses  of  Congress  for  the  pas- 
sage of  these  measures  as  the  Whig  party. 

Thus  you  see  that  in  the  presidential  election  of  1852  the  Whigs 
were  pledged  by  their  platform  and  their  candidate  to  the  principle 
of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  the  Democracy  were  like- 
wise pledged  by  oar  principles,  our  platform,  and  our  candidate  to 
the  same  fine  of  policy,  to  preserve  peace  and  quiet  between  the  dif- 
ferent sectionsof  this  Union.  Since  that  period  the  Whig  partvhaa 
been  transformed  into  a  sectional  party,  under  the  name  of  the 
Republican  party,  whilst  the  Democratic  party  continues  the  same 
national  party  it  was  at  that  day.  All  sectional  men,  all  men  of  Abo- 
lition sentiments  and  principles,  no  matter  whether  they  were  ol«* 
Abolitionists  or  had  been  Whigs  or  Democrats,  rally  under  the 
tional  Republican  banner,  and  consequently  all  national  men,  ,, 
Union-loving  men,  whether  Whigs,  Democrats,  or  by  whatever  uami 
they  have  been  knowu,  ought  to  rally  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
defense  of  the  Constitution  as  our  fathers  made  it,  and  of  the  Union 
as  it  has  existed  under  the  Constitution. 

How  has  this  departure  from  the  faith  of  the  Democracy  and  the 
faith  of  the  Whig  party  been  accomplished)  In  1854, certain  rest- 
less, ambitious,  and  disappointed  politicians  throughout  the  land 
took  advantage  of  the  temporary  excitement  created  by  the  Nebraska 
hill  to  try  and  dissolve  the  Old  Whig  party  and  the  old  Democratic 
party,  to  Abolitionize  their  members,  and  lead  them,  hound  band  and 
root,  captives  into  the  Abolition  camp.  In  the  State  of  New  York  a 
convention  was  held  by  some  of  these  men,  and  a  platform  adopted, 
every  plauk  of  which  was  as  black  as  night,  eaen  one  relating  to 
the  negro,  and  not  one  referring  to  the  interests  of  the  white  man. 
That  example  was  followed  throughout  the  Northern  States,  the 
effort  being  made  to  combine  all  the  free  States  in  hostile  army 
against  the  slave  States.  The  men  who  thus  thought  that  they  could 
build  up  a  great  sectional  party^  and  through  its  organization  con- 
trol the  political  destinies  of  tfiis  country,  based  all  their  hopes  on 
the  single  fact  that  the  North  was  the  stronger  division  of  the  nation, 
and  hence,  if  the  North  could  be  combined  against  the  South,  a  sore 
victorj-  awaited  their  efforts.  I  am  doing  no  more  than  justice  to 
the  truth  of  history  when  I  say  that  in  this  State  Abraham  Lincoln, 
on  behalf  of  the  Whigs,  and  Lyman  Tnimbull,  < 
Democrats,  were  the  leaders  who  undertook  to  perfoi 
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scheme  of  Abolitioniziug  the  two  parties  to  which  they  helou^ed. 
They  had  a  private  arraDgement  &a  to  what  should  be  the  political 
destiny  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  before  they  went  mto  the 
operation.  The  arrangement  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  take  the 
old-line  Whigs  with  him,  claiming  that  he  was  still  as  good  a  Whig 
as  ever,  over  to  the  Abolitionists,  and  Mr,  Trumbull  was  to  run  Cor 
Congress  in  the  Belleville  district,  and,  claiming  to  be  a  good  Demo- 
cratj  coax  the  old  Democrats  into  the  Abolition  camp,  and  when,  by 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  Aholitionized  Whigs,  the  Abolitioniwd  Demo- 
,erats.  and  the  old-line  Abolition  and  Free-soil  party  of  this  State,  they 
■hould  secure  a  majority  in  the  legislature,  Lincoln  was  then  to  be 
made  United  States  senator  in  Shieids's  place,  Trumbull  remaining 
in  Congress  until  I  should  be  accommodating  enough  to  die  or  resigu, 
and  give  him  a  chance  to  follow  Lincoln.  Tnat  was  a  very  nice  Uttle 
bargain  so  far  as  Lincoln  and  Trumbull  were  concern^,  if  it  had 
been  carried  out  in  good  faith,  and  friend  Lincoln  had  attained  to 
senatorial  dignity  according  to  the  contract.  They  went  into  the 
contest  in  every  part  of  the  State,  callingupon  aU  disappointed  poli- 
ticians to  join  in  the  crusade  again.st  the  Democracy,  and  appealed 
to  the  prevailing  sentiments  and  prejudices  in  all  the  northern 
counties  of  the  btate.  In  three  congressional  districts  in  the  north 
end  of  the  State  they  adopted,  as  the  platform  of  this  new  part^  thus 
formed  by  Lincoln  and  Trumbull  in  connection  with  the  Abolition- 
ists, all  of  those  principles  which  aimed  at  a  warfare  on  the  part 
of  the  North  against  the  South.  They  declared  in  that  platform  that 
the  Wilmot  proriso  was  to  be  applied  to  all  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  North  as  well  as  Scmth  of  36°  30',  and  not  only  to 
all  the  territorj'  we  then  had,  but  all  that  we  might  hereaft«r  ac- 
quire: that  hereafter  no  more  slave  States  should  be  admitted  into 
this  tJnion,  even  if  the  people  of  such  States  desired  slavery ;  that  the 
fugitive-slave  law  should  be  absolutely  and  unconditionally  repealed ; 
that  slavery  should  he  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columhia;  that 
the  slave-trade  shoidd  be  abolished  between  the  different  States,  and, 
in  fact,  every  article  in  their  creed  related  to  this  slavery  question, 
and  pointed  to  a  Northern  geographical  party  in  hostility  to  the 
Southern  States  of  this  Union. 

Such  were  their  principles  in  northern  Illinois.  A  little  further 
south  they  became  bleached  and  grew  paler  iust  in  proportion  as 
public  sentiment  moderated  and  changed  in  tnis  direction.  Tliere 
were  Republicans  or  Abolitionists  in  the  North,  anti-Nebraska  men 
down  about  Springfield,  and  in  this  neighborhood  they  contented 
themselves  wttn  talking  about  the  inexpediency  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  In  the  extreme  northern  counties  the^ 
brought  out  men  to  canvass  the  State  whose  complexion  suited  their 
political  creed,  and  hence  Fred  Douglass,  the  negro,  was  to  be  found 
there,  following  Creneral  Cass,  and  attempting  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  Linooln,  Trumbull,  and  Abolitionism,  against  that  illustrious  sen- 
ator. Why,  they  brought  Fred  Douglass  to  Freeport,  when  I  was 
addressing  a  meeting  there,  in  a  carriage  driven  by  the  white  owner, 
the  negro  sitting  inside  with  the  white  lady  and  her  daughter. 
■*"''hen  I  got  through  canvassing  the  northern  counties  that  year. 
Vol.  L— 22. 
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and  progressed  as  far  south  as  Spriosfleld,  I  was  met  and  opp< 
in  disciiesion  by  Lincoln,  Lovejoy,  Trumbull,  and  Sidney  Brt 
■who  were  on  one  side.    Father  Giddings,  the  high  priest  of  Abo^ 
litionism.  bad  just  been  there,  and  Chase  came  about  the  time  I  left. 

C'  Why  did  n't  you  shoot  him  I "]  I  did  take  a  running  shot  at  them, 
tit  as  I  was  single-handed  against  the  white,  black,  and  mixed 
drove,  I  had  to  use  a  shot-gun  and  fire  into  tne  crowd  instead  of 
taking  them  off  singly  with  a  rifle.  TnunbuU  had  for  his  lieu- 
tenauts  in  aiding  him  to  Abolitionize  the  Democracy,  such  men  as 
John  Wentworth  of  Chicago,  Governor  Reynolds  of  Belleville,  Sid- 
ney Breese  of  Carlisle,  and  John  Dougherty  of  Union,  each  of  whom 
modified  his  opinions  to  suit  the  locality  he  was  in,  Dougherty,  for 
instance,  would  not  go  much  further  than  to  talk  about  the  inex- 
pediency of  the  N^ebraska  bill,  whilst  his  alhes  at  Chicago  advocated 
negro  citizenship  and  negro  equality,  putting  the  white  man  and  the 
negro  on  the  same  basis  under  the  law.  Now  these  men,  four  years 
ago,  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  break  down  the  Democracy; 
to-day  they  are  again  acting  together  for  the  same  purpose !  They  do 
not  hoist  tne  same  flag ;  they  do  not  own  the  same  pnneiples,  or  pro- 
fess the  same  faith  ;  out  conceal  their  union  for  the  sake  of  policy. 
In  the  northern  counties  you  find  that  all  the  conventions  toe  called 
in  the  name  of  the  Black  R«pnbiican  party  j  at  Springfield  they  dare 
not  call  a  Republican  convention,  but  invite  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Democracy  to  unite,  and  when  they  get  down  into  Egj-pt,  Trumbull 
issues  notices  calling  upon  the  "  Free  Democracy  "  t»  assemble  and 
hear  him  speak.  I  nave  one  of  the  handbills  calling  &  Trumbull 
meeting  at  Waterloo  the  other  day,  which  I  received  tiere,  which  is 
in  the  following  language:  J 

A  meetdng  of  the  Free  Democracy  will  take  place  in  Waterloo,  on  Moii'-I 
day,  Sept.  13th  inst.,  whereat  Hod,  Lyman  Tmmbnll,  Hon.  Jehu  Baker,  ] 
and  others  will  address  the  people  upon  the  different  political  topics  of 
the  day.    Members  of  all  parties  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  and 
hear  and  determine  for  themselves. 

The  Monkoe  Free  Democraot. 

What  is  that  name  of  "  Free  Democrats"  put  forth  for  unless  to 
deceive  the  people,  and  make  them  believe  that  Trumbull  and  his 
followers  are  not  the  same  party  as  that  which  raises  the  black  fla^ 
of  Abolitionism  in  tlic  northetii  part  of  this  State,  and  makes  war 
upon  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the  State.  When  I  put  that 
question  to  them  at  Waterloo  on  Saturday  last,  one  of  them  rose 
and  stated  that  they  had  changed  their  name  for  political  effect  in 
order  to  get  votes.  There  was  a  candid  admission.  Their  object  in 
changing  their  party  organization  aud  priuciples  in  different  locali- 
ties was  avowed  to  be  an  attempt  to  che-at  and  deceive  some  portion 
of  the  people  until  after  the  election.  Why  cannot  a  political  party  ■ 
that  is  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  it«  purposes  and  the  soundnoaij 
of  its  principles  declare  them  eve^where  alike  t  I  would  disdain  t 
hold  any  political  principles  that  I  could  not  avow  in  the  same  te 
in  Kentacky  that  I  declared  in  Illinois,  in  Charleston  as  well  e 
Chicago,  in  New  Orleans  as  well  as  in  New-York.     So  long  a 
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live  under  a  oonstitation  common  to  all  the  States,  our  political 
faith  ought  to  be  as  broad,  as  liberal,  and  just  as  that  constitution 
itself,  and  should  be  proclaimed  alike  in  every  portion  of  the  Union. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  our  oi)ponents  find  it  necessary,  for  partizan 
effect,  to  cnange  their  colors  in  different  counties  in  order  to  catch 
the  popular  breeze,  and  hope  with  these  discordant  materials  com- 
bined together  to  secure  a  majoritj^  in  the  le^slature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  puttinff  down  the  Democratic  party.  This  combination  did 
succeed  in  1854  so  far  as  to  elect  a  majority  of  their  confederates  to 
the  legislature,  and  the  first  important  act  which  they  performed 
was  to  elect  a  senator  in  the  place  of  the  eminent  and  gallant  Sena- 
tor Shields.  His  term  expired  in  the  United  States  Senate  at  that 
time,  and  he  had  to  be  crushed  by  the  Abolition  coaJition  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  would  not  join  in  their  conspiracy  to  wage 
war  against  one  half  of  the  Union.  That  was  the  only  objection  to 
(General  Shields.  He  had  served  the  people  of  the  State  with  ability 
in  the  legislature,  he  had  served  you  with  fidelity  and  ability  as 
auditor,  he  had  performed  his  duties  to  the  satisf acuon  of  the  whole 
country  at  the  head  of  the  Land  Department  at  Washington,  he  had 
covered  the  State  and  the  Union  with  immortal  riory  on  the  bloody 
fields  of  Mexico  in  defense  of  the  honor  of  our  nag,  and  yet  he  haa 
to  be  stricken  down  by  this  unholy  combination.  And  for  what 
cause  f  Merely  because  he  would  not  join  a  combination  of  one 
half  of  the  States  to  make  war  upon  the  other  half,  after  having 
poured  out  his  heart's  blood  for  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  Trum- 
Dull  was  put  in  his  place  by  Abolitionism.  How  did  Trumbull  get 
there  t 

Before  the  Abolitionists  would  consent  to  go  into  an  election  for 
United  States  senator,  they  required  all  the  members  of  this  new 
combination  to  show  tneir  hands  upon  this  question  of  Abolitionism. 
Lovejoy.  one  of  their  high  priests,  brought  in  resolutions  defining 
the  Abolition  creed,  and  required  them  to  commit  themselves  on  it 
by  their  votes — yea  or  nay.  In  that  creed  as  laid  down  by  Lovejoy, 
they  declared  first,  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  must  be  put  on  all  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  north  as  well  as  south  of  36°  SC, 
and  that  no  more  territory  should  ever  be  acquired  unless  slavery 
was  at  first  prohibited  therein ;  second,  that  no  more  States  should 
ever  be  received  into  the  Union  unless  slavery  was  first  prohibited, 
by  constitutional  provision,  in  such  States ;  third,  that  the  fugitive- 
slave  law  must  be  immediately  repealed,  or,  failing  in  that,  then 
such  amendments  were  to  be  made  to  it  as  would  render  it  useless 
and  inefficient  for  the  objects  for  which  it  was  passed,  etc.  The 
next  day  after  these  resolutions  were  offered  they  were  voted  upon, 
part  of  them  carried,  and  the  others  defeated,  the  same  men  who 
voted  for  them,  with  only  two  exceptions,  voting  soon  after  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate.  He  came 
within  one  or  two  votes  of  being  elected,  but  he  could  not  quite  get 
the  number  required,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his  friend  Trum- 
bull, who  was  a  party  to  the  bar^in  by  which  Lincoln  was  to  take 
Shields's  place,  controlled  a  few  Abolitionized  Democrats  in  the  le^s- 
lature,  and  would  not  allow  them  all  to  vote  for  him,  thus  wronging 
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Lincoln  by  permittiDg  him  on  each  ballot  to  be  almost  elected,  bol 
not  quite,  antil  be  forced  them  to  drop  LidgoId  and  elect  him  (Trum- 
bull), in  order  to  uuite  the  party.  ITins  you  find  that  although  the 
legislature  was  carried  that  year  by  the  l>argaiu  between  Trumbull, 
Lincoln,  and  the  Abolitionists,  and  the  union  of  these  diecordaut  ele- 
ments in  one  harmonious  part^,  yet  Trumbull  violated  his  pledge, 
and  played  a  Yankee  trick  on  Lincoln  when  they  came  to  divide  Uie 
spoit.  Perhaps  you  would  like  a  little  evidence  on  this  point.  If 
you  would,  I  will  call  Colonel  James  H.  Matheny  of  Spnngfleld, 
to  the  stand,  Mr.  Lincoln's  e.'ipecial  confidential  friend  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  see  what  he  will  say  upon  the  subject  of  this  bar- 
gain. Matheny  is  now  the  Black  Repubhcan  or  Abolition  candidate 
for  Congress  in  the  Springfield  district  against  the  gallaut  Colonel 
Harris,  and  is  making  speeches  all  over  that  part  of  the  iStato  against 
me  and  in  favor  of  Lincoln,  in  coueert  with  Trumbull.  He  ought 
to  be  a  good  witness,  and  I  will  read  an  extract  from  a  speech 
which  he  made  in  1856^  when  he  was  mad  because  his  friend  Lincoln 
had  been  cheated.  It  is  one  of  numerous  speeches  of  the  same  tenor 
that  were  made  about  that  time,  espoaing  this  bargain  between  Lin- 
coln, Trumbull,  and  the  Abolitionists,     Matheny  then  said : 

The  Whigs,  AbotitioniHts,  Know-nothings,  and  renegade  Democrats  mada 
a  solemn  counact  for  the  purpose  of  oanying  this  State  against  the  De- 
mocracy, on  thia  plan  :  Fu^,  that  they  would  all  combine  and  elect  Mr. 
Truniboll  to  Conm^ss,  and  thereby  carry  bis  district  for  the  legislature,  in 
order  to  throw  all  the  streogth  tliat  could  be  obtained  into  that  body  a^uat 
the  Democrats  :  eecond,  that  when  the  legislature  should  meet,  the  officers 
of  that  body,  such  as  sp^ker,  clerks,  doorkeepers,  etc.,  would  be  given  to 
(he  Abolitionists ;  and  third,  that  the  Whigs  were  to  have  the  United  Stales 
senator.  That,  accordingly,  in  good  faith,  Trumbull  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  liis  district  carrieil  for  the  legislature,  and,  when  it  convened,  the 
Abolitionists  got  aU  tlie  offloers  of  that  body,  and  thus  far  the  "  bond  "  wu 
fairly  executed.  The  Whigs,  on  their  part,  demanded  tlie  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  the  United  States  Senate,  that  the  bond  might  be  fulfilled. 
the  other  parties  to  the  contract  having  already  secured  to  themselves  idl 
that  was  called  for.  But,  in  the  most  perfidious  manner,  they  refused  to 
elect  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  and  the  mean,  low-hved.  sneaking  Trumbull  suooeeded, 
by  pledging  all  that  was  required  by  any  party,  is  thrusting  Lincoln  aside 
and  foisting  himself,  an  eicreHcence  from  the  rott*n  bowels  of  the  De- 
mocracy, into  the  United  States  Senate  ;  an<l  thus  it  ha«  ever  been,  that  an 
honest  man  makes  a  bad  bargain  when  be  conspires  or  contmota 
rogues. 

Matheny  thought  his  friend  Lincoln  made  a  bad  bargain  wh< 
he  conspired  and  contracted  with  such  ro^es  as  Trumbull  and  h 
Abolition  associates  in  that  campaign.  Lincoln  was  shoved  off  the 
track,  and  be  and  bis  friends  all  at  once  began  to  mope ;  became  sour 
and  mad.  and  disposed  to  tell,  but  dare  not ;  and  thus  they  stood  for 
a  long  time,  until  the  Abolitionists  coaxed  and  flattered  bun  back  by 
their  assurances  that  he  should  certainly  be  a  senator  in  Douglas's 
place.  In  that  way  the  Abolitionists  have  been  able  to  hold  Lincoln 
to  the  alliance  up  to  this  time,  and  now  they  have  bronght  him  into 
a  fight  agmnst  me,  and  he  is  to  see  if  he  is  again  to  be  cheated  b 
tbem.     Lincoln  this  time,  though,  required  more  of  them  than 
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promise,  and  holds  their  bond,  if  not  security,  that  Lovejoy  shall  not 
cheat  hiin  as  Tmmbull  did. 

When  the  Republican  convention  assembled  at  Springfield  in  June 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  State  officers  only,  the  Aboli- 
tionists could!^not  get  Lincoln  and  his  friends  into  it  until  they  would 
pledge  themselves  that  Lincoln  should  be  their  candidate  for  the 
Senate ;  and  you  will  find,  in  proof  of  this,  that  that  convention  passed 
a  resolution  unanimously^  declaring  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
"  first,  last^nd  only  choice  ^  of  the  Republicans  for  United  States 
senator.  He  was  not  wiUin^  to  have  it  understood  that  he  was 
merely  their  first  choice,  or  tneir  last  choice,  but  their  only  choice. 
The  Black  Republican  party  had  nobody  else.  Browning  was  no- 
where ;  Governor  Bissell  was  of  no  account ;  Archie  Williams  was 
not  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  John  Wentworth  was  not  worth 
mentioning;  John  M.  Palmer  was  degraded:  and  tlieir  party  pre- 
sented the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  having  out  one — the  first,  the 
last,  and  onlv  choice  for  the  Senate.  Suppose  that  Lincoln  should 
die,  what  a  horrible  condition  the  Repuolican  party  would  be  in ! 
They  would  have  nobody  left.  They  nave  no  other  choice,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  put  themselves  before  the  world  in  this 
ludicrous,  rimculous  attitude  of  having  no  other  choice  in  order  to 
quiet  Lincoln's  suspicions,  and  assure  him  that  he  was  not  to  be 
cneated  by  Loveioy,  and  the  trickery  by  which  Trumbull  out-gen- 
eraled  him.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  think  they  will  have  a  nice  time  of  it 
before  they  get  through.  I  do  not  intend  to  eive  them  any  chance  to 
cheat  Lincoln  at  all  this  time.  I  intend  to  reueye  him  of  all  anxiety 
upon  that  subject,  and  spare  them  the  mortification  of  more  exposures 
of  contracts  violated,  and  the  pledged  honor  of  rogues  forfeited. 

But  I  wish  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  chief  points  at  issue  be- 
tween Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself  in  this  discussion.  Mr.  Lincoln,  know- 
ing that  he  was  to  be  the  candidate  of  his  party  on  account  of  the 
arrangement  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  knowing  that  he  was 
to  receive  the  nomination  of  the  convention  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  had  his  speech,  accepting  that  nomination,  all  written  and 
committed  to  memory,  ready  to  be  delivered  the  moment  the  nomi- 
nation was  linnounced.  Accordingly  when  it  was  made  he  was  in 
readiness  and  delivered  his  speech,  a  portion  of  which  I  will  read  in 
order  that  I  may  state  his  political  principles  fairly,  by  repeating 
them  in  his  own  language: 

We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  instituted  for  the 
avowed  object,  and  with  the  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery 
agitation:  under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  not  only 
not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  au^ented.  I  believe  it  will  not  cease  until  a 
crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  ^^  A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand."  I  believe  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved — I  do  not 
expect  the  house  to  faU — but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will 
become  aU  one  thiuj^  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will 
arrest  the  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  pubhc  mind  shall  rest  m  the 
belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push 
it  forward  imtil  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  aU  the  States,  North  as  well 
as  South. 
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Ttiere  you  have  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  and  main  proposition,  upod_ 
which  he  bases  his  claims,  stated  iu  his  own  language.  He  tells 
you  that  this  republic  cannot  endure  permanently  <nvided  into  slave 
and  free  States,  as  our  fathers  made  it.  He  says  that  they  must  all 
become  free  or  all  become  slave,  that  they  must  all  be  one  thing  or 
all  be  the  other,  or  this  government  cannot  last.  Why  can  it  not 
last,  if  we  will  execute  the  goveniment  in  the  same  spirit  and 
upon  the  same  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  t  Lincoln,  by  his 
proposition,  says  to  the  South,  "  K  you  desire  to  maintain  your  in- 
stitutions as  they  are  now,  you  must  not  be  satisfied  with  minding 
Sour  own  business,  but  you  must  invade  Illinois  and  all  the  other 
ortheni  States,  establisn  slavery  in  them,  and  make  it  universal"; 
and  in  the  same  language  he  says  to  the  North,  "  You  must  not  be 
content  with  regulating  your  own  affaire,  and  minding  your  own 
business,  but  if  you  desire  to  maintain  your  freedom,  you  must  in- 
vade the  Southern  States,  abolish  slaveiy  there  and  everj-where,  in 
order  to  have  the  States  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other."  I  say  that 
this  is  the  inevitable  and  irresistible  result  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  argu- 
ment, inviting  a  warfare  between  the  North  and  the  South,  to 
be  carried  on  with  ruthless  vengeance,  until  the  one  section  or  the 
other  shall  be  driven  to  the  wall,  and  become  the  victim  of  the  ra- 
paci^  of  the  other.  What  good  would  foUow  such  a  system  of  war^ 
fare  f  Suppose  the  North  should  succeed  in  conquering  the  South, 
how  much  would  she  be  the  gainer  t  or  suppose  the  South  should 
conquer  the  North,  could  the  Union  be  preserved  in  that  way  t  Is 
this  sectional  warfare  to  be  waged  between  Northern  States  and 
Southern  States  until  they  alt  shall  become  uniform  in  their  local 
aud  domestic  institutions  merely  because  Mr.  Lincoln  says  that  a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  and  pretends  that  this 
scriptural  quotation,  this  language  of  onr  Lord  and  Master,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  American  Umon  and  the  American  Constitution  T 
Washington  and  his  compeers,  iu  the  convention  that  framed  the 
Constitution,  made  this  government  divided  into  free  and  slave 
States,  It  was  composed  then  of  thirteen  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent States,  each  having  sovereign  authority  over  its  local  and 
domestic  institutions,  and  all  bound  together  bv  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Mr.  Lincoln  likens  that  bond  of  the  federal  Constitution, 
joining  free  and  slave  States  together,  to  a  house  divided  against 
itself,  and  says  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  cannot 
stand.  When  did  he  learn,  and  by  what  authority  does  he  proclaim, 
that  this  government  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  and  cannot 
stand  t  It  has  stood  thus  divided  into  free  and  slave  States  from 
its  organization  np  to  this  day. 

During  that  period  we  have  increased  from  four  millions  to  th: 
millions  of  people;  we  have  extended  our  territoiy  from  the  Misa. 
sippi  to  the  Pacific  ocean;  we  have  acquired  the  Floridos  and  Tea  , 
and  other  territory  sufficient  to  double  our  geographical  extent ;  we 
have  increased  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  power  beyond  any 
example  on  earth;  we  have  risen  from  a  weak  and  feeble  power  to 
become  the  terror  and  admiration  of  the  civilized  world;  an  "  "  ' 
has  been  done  under  a  Constitution  which  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  b 
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says  is  in  violation  ot  the  law  of  God,  and  under  a  Union  divided 
into  free  and  slave  States,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  thinks,  because  of  such 
division,  cannot  stand.  Surely,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  wiser  man  than 
those  who  framed  the  government.  Washington  did  not  believe, 
nor  did  his  compatriots,  that  the  local  laws  and  domestic  institutions 
that  were  well  adapted  to  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  were 
suited  to  the  rice  plantations  of  South  Carolina ;  they  did  not  believe 
at  that  day  that  in  a  republic  so  broad  and  expanded  as  thisj  con- 
taining siich  a  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  interest,  uniformity  in 
the  local  laws  and  domestic  institutions  was  either  desirable  or  pos- 
sible. They  believed  then,  as  our  experience  has  proved  to  ua  now, 
that  each  locality,  having  different  interests,  a  diflferent  climate,  and 
different  surroundings,  required  different  local  laws,  local  policy,  and 
local  institutions,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  that  locality.  Thus  our 
government  was  formed  on  the  principle  of  diversity  in  the  local  in- 
stitutions and  laws,  and  not  on  that  of  uniformity. 

As  my  time  flies,  I  can  only  glance  at  these  points  and  not  present 
them  as"  fully  as  I  would  wish,  because  I  desire  to  bring  all  the  points 
in  controversy  between  the  two  parties  before  you  in  order  to  have 
Mr.  Lincoln's  reply.  He  makes  war  on  the  decLsion  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  known  as  the  Dred  Scott  case.  I  wish  to  say  to 
you,  fellow-citizens,  that  I  have  no  war  to  make  on  that  decision,  or 
any  other  ever  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  content  to 
take  that  decision  as  it  stands  delivered  by  the  highest  judicial  tri- 
bunal on  earth,  a  tribunal  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose,  and  hence  that  decision  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land,  binding  on  you,  on  me,  and  on  every  other  good  citi- 
zen, whetherwe  like  it  or  not.  Hence  I  do  not  choose  to  fo  into  an 
ai^nment  to  prove,  before  this  audience,  whether  or  not  Chief  Justice 
Tauiiy  understood  the  law  better  than  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lincoln  objects  to  that  decision,  first  and  mainly  because  it 
deprives  the  negro  of  the  rights  of  citizenshijt.     I  am  as  much  op- 

rsed  to  his  reason  for  that  objection  as  I  am  to  the  objection  itself, 
hold  that  a  negro  is  not  and  never  ought  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  I  hold  that  this  government  was  made  on  the  white 
basis,  by  white  men  for  the  benefit  of  white  men  and  their  posterity 
forever,  and  should  be  administered  by  white  men,  and  none  others. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Almightv  made  the  negro  capable  of  self- 

fovernment.  I  am  aware  that  all  the  Abolition  lecturers  that  you 
ud  traveling  about  through  the  country,  are  in  the  habit  of  readinK 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  prove  that  all  men  were  created 
equal  and  endowed  by  tneir  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
smoue  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  very  much  in  the  Habit  of  following  in  the  track  of  Love- 
joy  in  this  particular,  by  reading  that  part  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence to  prove  that  the  negro  was  endowed  by  the  Almighty 
with  the  inalienable  right  of  equality  with  white  men.  Now,  Isay 
to  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  in  my  opinion  the  signers  of  the 
,  Declaration  had  no  reference  to  the  negro  whatever,  when  they  de- 
I  elared  all  men  to  be  created  equal.  They  desired  to  express  by  that 
phrase  white  men,  men  of  European  birth  and  European  descent, 
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and  had  no  reference  either  to  the  negro,  the  savage  Indians,  the 
Feejee,  the  Malay,  or  any  other  inferior  and  degraded  race,  vhen 
they  spoke  of  the  equality  of  men.  One  great  evidence  that  such 
was  their  understanding,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  that  tinie 
every  one  of  the  thirteen  colonieB  was  a  slaveholding  colony,  every 
signer  of  the  Declaration  represented  a  slaveholding  constituency, 
and  we  know  that  no  one  of  them  emancipated  his  slaves,  much  less 
offered  citizenship  to  them,  when  they  signed  the  Declaration ;  and 
yet,  if  they  intended  to  declare  that  the  negro  was  the  etjual  of  the 
white  man,  and  entitled  by  divine  right  to  an  equality  with  him, 
they  were  bound,  as  honest  men,  that  day  and  hour  to  have  pat 
theu-  negroes  on  an  equality  with  themselves.  Instead  of  doing  so, 
with  uplifted  eyes  to  heaven  tJiey  implored  the  divine  blessing  upon 
them,  during  the  seven  years'  bloody  war  they  had  to  fight  to  main- 
tain that  Declaration,  never  dreaming  that  they  were  violating  di- 
vine law  by  stUl  holding  the  negroes  in  bondage  and  depriving  uiem 
of  equality. 

My  friends,  I  am  in  favor  of  presei-ving  this  government  as  our 
fathers  made  it.  It  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  because  a 
negro  ia  not  your  equal  or  mine,  that  hence  he  must  necessarily  be  a 
slave.  On  the  contrary,  it  does  follow  that  we  ought  to  extend  to 
the  negro  every  right,  every  privilege,  every  immunity  which  he  is 
capable  of  enjoying,  consistent  with  the  good  of  society.  When 
you  ask  me  what  these  rights  are,  what  their  nature  and  extent  if 
I  tell  you  that  that  is  a  question  which  each  State  of  this  Union  mna, 
decide  for  itself.  Illinois  has  already  decided  the  question.  Wi 
have  decided  that  the  negro  must  not  be  a  slave  within  our  limits 
but  we  have  also  decided  that  the  negro  shall  not  be  a  citizen  withiL 
our  limits ;  that  he  shall  not  vote,  hold  ofBce,  or  exercise  any  political 
rights.  I  maintain  that  Illinois,  as  a  sovereign  State,  has  a  right  thus 
to  fix  her  policy  with  reference  to  the  remtion  between  the  white 
man  and  the  negro ;  but  while  we  had  that  right  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion for  ourselves,  we  must  recognize  the  same  right  in  Kentucky 
and  in  every  other  Stat«  to  make  the  same  decision,  or  a  different 
one.  Having  decided  our  own  policv  with  reference  to  the  black 
race,  we  must  leave  Kentucky  and  Missouri  and  evcrj'  other  St""' 
perfectly  free  to  make  just  such  a  decision  as  they  see  proper 
question. 

Kentucky  has  decided  that  question  for  herself.   She  has  said 

within  her  limits  a  negro  shall  not  exercise  any  political  rights,  and 
she  has  also  said  that  a  portion  of  the  negroes  under  the  laws  of  that 
State  shall  be  slaves.  She  had  as  much  right  to  adopt  that  as  her 
policy  as  we  had  to  adopt  the  contrary  for  our  policy.  New  York 
has  decided  that  in  that  State  a  negro  may  vot«  if  ne  has  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  property,  and  if  he  owns  that  much  he  may 
vote  upon  an  equality  with  tne  white  man.  I,  for  one,  am  utterly 
opposed  to  negro  suffrage  anywhere  and  under  any  circumstancoB: 
vet,  inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  in  the  celebrated 
Dred  Scott  case  that  a  State  has  a  right  to  confer  the  privilege  of 
voting  upon  free  negroes  I  am  not  going  to  make  war  upon  New 
York  because  she  has  adopted  a  policy  repugnant  to  my  feelings. 
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Bat  New  York  must  mind  her  own  business,  and  keep  her  negro 
sufEraee  to  herself,  and  not  attempt  to  force  it  upon  us. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  they  have  decided  that  a  negro  may  vote  and 
hold  office  on  an  equality  with  a  white  man.  I  had  occasion  to  say 
to  the  senators  from  Maine,  in  a  discussion  last  session^  that  if  they 
thought  that  the  white  people  within  the  limits  of  their  State  were 
no  better  than  negroes,  I  would  not  quarrel  with  them  for  it,  but 
they  must  not  say  that  my  white  constituents  of  Illinois  were  no 
better  than  negroes,  or  we  would  be  sure  to  quarreL 

The  Dred  S^tt  decision  covers  the  whole  question,  and  declares 
that  each  State  has  the  right  to  settle  tihis  question  of  suffrage  for 
itself,  and  all  questions  as  to  the  relations  between  the  white  man 
and  the  negro.  Judge  Taney  expressly  lays  down  the  doctrine.  I 
receive  it  as  law,  and  I  say  that  while  those  States  are  adopting  regu- 
lations on  that  subject  disgusting  and  abhorrent,  according  to  my 
views,  I  will  not  make  war  on  them  if  they  will  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness and  let  us  alone. 

I  now  come  back  to  the  question,  why  cannot  this  Union  exist  for- 
ever divided  into  free  and  slave  States,  as  our  fathers  made  itf  ^  It 
can  thus  exist  if  each  State  will  carry  out  the  principles  upon  which 
our  institutions  were  founded — to  wit^  the  rignt  of  each  State  to  do 
as  it  pleases,  without  meddling^  with  its  neighbors.  Just  act  upon 
that  great  principle,  and  this  Union  will  not  only  live  forever,  out 
it  wifi  extend  and  expand  until  it  covers  the  whole  continent,  and 
makes  this  confederacy  one  grand,  ocean-bound  republic.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  yet  a  young  nation,  growing  with  a  rapidity 
unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  our  national  increase  is 
great,  and  that  the  emigration  from  tibe  Old  World  is  increasing,  re- 
quiring us  to  expand  and  acquire  new  territory  from  time  to  time,, 
in  order  to  give  our  people  land  to  live  upon. 

If  we  live  up  to  the  principle  of  State  rights  and  State  sovereignty^ 
each  State  regulating  its  own  affairs  and  minding  its  own  business, 
we  can  go  on  and  extend  indefinitely,  just  as  fast  and  as  far  as  we 
need  the  territory.  The  time  may  come,  indeed  has  now  come,  when 
our  interests  would  be  advanced  by  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of 
Cuba.  When  we  get  Cuba  we  must  take  it  as  we  find  it,  leaving  the 
people  to  decide  the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves,  without  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  of  any  State  of 
this  Union.  So  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  acquire  any  portion 
of  Mexico  or  Canada,  or  of  this  continent  or  the  adjoining  islands,, 
we  must  take  them  as  we  find  them,  leaving  the  people  free  to  do  as 
they  please — to  have  slavery  or  not,  as  they  choose.  I  never  have 
inquired,  and  never  will  inquire,  whether  a  new  State  applying  for 
admission  has  slavery  or  not  for  one  of  her  institutions.  If  the  con- 
stitution that  is  presented  be  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people,  and 
embodies  their  will,  and  they  have  the  requisite  population,  I  will 
admit  them  with  slavery  or  without  it,  just  as  that  people  shall  de- 
termine. My  objection  to  the  Lecompton  constitution  did  not  con- 
sist in  the  fact  that  it  made  Kansas  a  slave  State.  I  would  have 
been  as  ranch  opposed  to  its  admission  under  such  a  constitution  as 
a  free  State  as  T  was  opposed  to  its  admission  under  it  as  a  slave 
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Stat«.  I  hold  that  that  was  a  qaestioa  which  that  people  had  a  right 
to  decide  for  themselves,  and  Uiat  no  power  ou  earth  ought  to  have 
int^^rfered  with  that  deciiiiou.  In  mv  opinloD,  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitDtion  was  cot  the  act  and  deed  of  t^e  people  of  Kansas,  and  did  not 
embody  their  will,  and  the  recent  election  in  that  Territory,  at  which 
it  was  voted  down  by  nearly  ten  to  one,  shows  conclusively  that  I 
was  right  in  saying,  when  the  constitution  was  presented,  that  it  was 
not  the  act  and  deed  of  the  people,  and  did  not  embody  their  wilL 

If  we  wish  to  preserve  our  lustitotions  in  their  purity  and  trans- 
mit them  tinimpfured  to  onr  latest  posterity,  we  must  preserve  with 
religious  good  faith  that  great  principle  of  self -govern  meat  which 
guarantees  to  each  and  every  State,  old  and  new_,  the  right  to  make 
just  such  eoustitntions  as  they  desire,  and  come  into  the  Union  with 
their  own  constitution,  and  not  one  palmed  upon  them.  Whenever 
you  sanction  the  doctrine  that  Congress  may  crowd  a  constitution 
down  the  throats  of  an  unwilling  peoplej  agamst  their  consent,  you 
will  subvert  the  great  fundamental  principle  upon  which  all  our  ir 
institutions  rest.  In  the  future  I  have  no  fear  that  the  attempt 
evef  be  made.  President  Buchanan  declared  in  his  anunal  mess.  „  , 
that  hereafter  the  rule  adopted  in  the  Minnesota  case,  requiring  ft 
eonstitntion  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  should  be  followed  in  all 
future  caseSj  and  if  he  stands  by  that  recommendation  there  will  be 
no  division*  in  the  Democratic  party  on  that  principle  in  the  future. 
Hence  the  great  mission  of  the  Democracy  is  to  unite  the  fraternal 
feeling  of  fiie  whole  countrv,  restore  peaee  and  quiet  by  teschiag 
each  State  to  miud  its  own  business  and  regulate  its  own  domestic 
affairs^  and  all  to  unite  iu  carrying  out  the  Constitution  as  our  fathers 
made  it,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  Union  and  render  it  perpetual  in 
all  time  to  come.  Why  should  we  not  act  as  our  fathers  who  made 
the  govemmentt  There  was  no  sectional  strife  in  Washington's 
army.  They  were  all  brethren  of  a  common  confederacy;  they  f  ooght 
under  a  common  flag  that  they  might  bestow  npon  their  posterity." 
common  destiny,  and  to  this  end  thej-  poured  out  their  blood  in  eor' 
mon  streams,  and  shared,  in  some  instances,  a  common  grave. 


Mr.  ZAneoln*g  B«pltf  in  the  Jimesboro  Jeini  JDtbate. 

Ladifs  and  OentUmen :  There  is  very  much  in  the  principles  t 
Judge  Douglas  has  here  enunciated  that  I  most  cordially  approvj 
and  over  which  I  shall  have  no  controversy  with  him.  In  so  fi^ 
as  he  has  insisted  that  all  the  States  have  tlie  right  to  do  exactly  a 
they  please  about  all  their  domestic  relations,  including  that  o 
slaverj-,  I  agree  entirely  with  him.  He  places  me  wrong  in  spite  of 
all  I  can  tell  him,  though  I  repent  it  again  and  again,  insisting  that 
I  have  made  no  difference  witn  him  upon  this  subject.  I  have  made 
a  great  many  speeches,  some  of  which  have  been  printed,  and  it  will 
be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  find  anj'thing  that  I  have  ever  put 
in  print  contrary  to  what  I  now  say  upon  this  subject.  I  hold  myself 
under  constitutional  obligations  to  aJlow  the  people  in  all  the  Statesi^ 
without  interference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  do  exactly  as  tb^  plei 
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and  I  deny  that  I  have  anjr  inclination  to  interfere  with  them,  even 
if  there  were  no  such  constitutional  obligation.  I  can  only  say  again 
that  I  am  placed  improperly —  alto^ther  improperly,  in  spite  of  all  I 
can  say — when  it  is  insisted  that  I  entertain  any  other  view  or  pur- 
pose in  regard  to  that  matter. 

While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  will  make  some  answers  briefly  to 
certain  propositions  that  Judge  Douglas  has  put.  He  says,  ^^  Why 
can't  this  Union  endure  permanently,  half  slave  and  half  free  1^  I 
have  said  that  I  supposed  it  could  not,  and  I  will  try,  before  this  new 
audience,  to  give  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  for  entertaining  that 
opinion.  Another  form  of  hisquestion  is, "  Why  can't  we  let  it  stand 
as  our  fathers  placed  itf  "  That  is  the  exact  oif&culty  between  us. 
I  say  that  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends  have  changed  it  from 
the  position  in  which  our  fathers  orimially  placed  it.  I  say,  in  the 
way  our  fathers  originally  left  the  sutvery  question,  the  institution 
was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  and  the  public  mind  rested 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  I  say 
when  this  government  was  first  established,  it  was  the  policy  of  its 
founders  to  prohibit  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the  new  Territories  of 
the  United  States,  where  it  had  not  existed.  But  Judge  Douglas  and 
his  friends  have  broken  up  that  policy,  and  placed  it  upon  a  new  basis 
by  which  it  is  to  become  national  ana  perpetual.  All  I  have  asked  or 
desired  anywhere  is  that  it  should  be  placed  back  again  upon  the 
basis  that  the  fathers  of  our  government  originally  placed  it  upon. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  become  extinct,  for  all  time  to  come, 
if  we  but  readopted  the  policy  of  the  fathers  by  restricting  it  to  the 
limits  it  has  alr^^y  covered  —  restricting  it  from  the  new  Territories. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  great  length  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 

i'ect  at  this  time,  but  allow  me  to  repeat  one  thing  that  I  have  stated 
>ef  ore.  Brooks,  the  man  who  assaulted  Senator  Sumner  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  was  complimented  with  dinners,  and  silver 
pitchers,  and  gold-headed  canes,  and  a  good  many  other  things  for 
that  feat,  in  one  of  his  speeches  declared  that  when  this  government 
was  originallv  established,  nobody  expected  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  would  last  until  this  day.  That  was  but  the  opinion  of  one 
man,  but  it  was  such  an  opinion  as  we  can  never  get  from  Judge 
Douglas,  or  anybody  in  favor  of  davery  in  the  North  at  all.  You 
can  sometimes  get  it  from  a  Southern  man.  He  said  at  the  same 
time  that  the  framers  of  our  government  did  not  have  the  know- 
ledge that  experience  has  taught  us — that  experience  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton-gin  have  taught  us  that  the  perpetuation  of  slavery 
is  a  necessity.  He  insisted,  therefore,  upon  its  being  changed  from 
the  basis  upon  which  the  fathers  of  the  government  left  it  to  the 
basis  of  its  perpetuation  and  nationalization. 

I  insist  that  this  is  the  difference  between  Judge  Douglas  and  my- 
self— that  Judge  Douglas  is  helping  that  change  along.  I  insist 
upon  this  government  being  placed  where  our  fathers  originally 
placed  it. 

I  remember  Judge  Douglas  once  said  that  he  saw  the  evidences  on 
the  statute-books  of  Congress  of  a  policy  in  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment to  divide  slavery  and  freedom  by  a  geographical  line — that  he 
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saw  an  indispogition  to  tnaintalQ  that  poliej',  and  therefore  be 
about  studyiag  up  a  way  to  settle  the  institution  on  the  right  basis — 
the  basis  which  he  thought  it  ought  to  have  been  placed  upon  at 
first ;  and  in  that  speech  he  confesses  that  he  seeks  to  place  it,  not 
upon  the  basis  that  the  fathersplaced  it  upon,  but  upon  one  gotten 
up  on  "  original  principles,"  When  he  asks  lue  whv  we  cannot  get 
along  with  it  in  the  attitude  where  our  fathers  placed  it,  he  had 
better  clear  up  the  evidences  that  he  has  himself  changed  it  from 
that  basis:  that  he  has  himself  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  chang- 
ing the  policy  of  the  fathers.  Any  one  who  will  read  his  speech  of 
the  22d  of  last  March  will  see  that  he  there  makes  an  open  confes- 
sion, showing  that  he  set  about  fixing  the  institution  upon  an  alto- 
gether different  set  of  principles.  I  think  I  have  fully  answered  hinti 
when  he  asks  me  why  we  cannot  let  it  alone  upon  the  basis  whew" 
our  fathers  left  it,  by  showing  that  he  has  hiniseu  changed  the  wholi 
policy  of  the  government  in  that  regard. 

Now,  fellow -citizen  8,  in  r^ard  to  this  raattor  about  a  contract  that 
was  made  between  Judge  'Hnimbull  and  myself,  and  all  that  long 
porti<tn  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech  on  this  subject,  I  wish  simply 
to  say  what  I  have  said  to  him  before,  that  he  cannot  know  whether 
it  is  true  or  not,  and  I  do  know  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it 
And  I  have  told  him  so  before.  I  don't  want  auv  harsh  language  in- 
dulged in,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  this  persistent  insist- 
iiigon  a  story  that  I  know  to  be  utterly  without  truth.  It  used  to  be  a 
fashion  amongst  men  that  when  a  charge  was  made,  some  sort  of 
proof  was  brought  forward  to  establish  it,  and  if  no  proof  was  found 
to  exist,  the  charge  was  dropped.  I  don't  know  how  to  meet  this 
kind  of  an  argument.  I  don't  want  to  have  a  fight  with  Judge  Doug- 
las, and  I  have  no  way  of  making  an  argument  up  into  the  consis- 
tency of  a  com-<'ob  and  stopping  his  mouth  with  it.  All  I  can  do  is. 
good-humo redly,  to  say  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  all 
that  story  about  a  bargain  between  Judge  Trumbull  and  myself, 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it.  I  can  only  ask  him  to  show  some 
sort  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  story.  He  brings  ff>rward  here 
and  reads  from  what  he  contends  is  a  speech  by  James  H.  Matheny, 
charging  snch  a  bargain  between  Trumbull  and  mvself.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  Matheny  did  do  some  such  immoral  thing  as  to  tell  a 
story  that  he  knew  nothing  about.  I  believe  he  did.  I  contradicted  it 
instantly,  and  it  has  been  contradicted  by  Judge  Trumbull,  while  no- 
body has  produced  any  proof,  because  there  is  none.  Now.  whether 
the  fipeecn  which  the  jndge  brings  forward  here  is  really  the  one 
Matheny  made,  I  do  not  know,  and  1  hope  the  judge  will  pardon  me 
for  doubting  the  genuineness  of  this  document,  since  his  production 
of  those  Spnngfield  resolutions  at  Ottawa.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
at  any  great  length  upon  this  matt«r.  I  can  say  nothing  when  a  long 
story  Uke  this  is  told,  except  that  it  is  not  true,  and  demand  that  he 
who  insists  upon  it  shall  produce  some  proof.  That  is  all  any  man 
can  do,  and  I  leave  it  in  that  way,  for  I  know  of  no  other  way  of  deaJ- 
ing  with  it. 

The  judge  has  gone  over  a  long  account  of  the  Old  Whig  ai 
Democratic  parties,  and  it  connects  itself  with  this  charge  a| 
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Trambull  and  myself.  He  sa^^s  that  they  agreed  upon  a  compromise 
in  regard  to  the  slavery  (juesnon  in  1850:  that  in  a  national  Demo- 
cratic convention  resolutions  were  passed  to  abide  by  that  compro- 
mise as  a  finality  upon  the  slavery  question.  He  also  says  that  the 
Whig  partv  in  national  convention  agreed  to  abide  by  and  regard  as 
a  finality  the  compromise  of  1850.  I  understand  the  judge  to  be  al- 
together right  about  that:  I  understand  that  part  of  the  history  of 
the  country  as  stated  by  him  to  be  correct.  I  recollect  that  I,  as  a 
member  of  that  partjr,  acquiesced  in  that  compromise.  I  recollect  in 
the  presidential  election  which  followed,  when  we  had  General  Scott 
up  for  the  presidency^  Judge  Douglas  was  around  berating  us  Whigs 
as  Abolitionists,  precisely  as  he  does  to-day — not  a  bit  of  difference. 
I  have  often  beam  him.  We  could  do  nothing  when  the  Old  Whig 
partT  was  alive  that  was  not  Abolitionism,  but  it  has  got  an  extremely 
good  name  since  it  has  passed  away. 

When  that  compromise  was  made,  it  did  not  repeal  the  old  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  It  left  a  region  of  United  States  territory  half 
as  large  as  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States,  north  of  the 
line  of  36"^  30^,  in  which  slavery  was  prohibited  by  act  of  Congress. 
This  compromise  did  not  repeal  that  one.    It  did  not  affect  or  pro- 

Eose  to  repeal  it.  But  at  last  it  became  Jud^e  Douglas's  duty,  as 
e  thought  (and  I  find  no  fault  with  him),  as  cnairman  of  the  Uom- 
mittee  on  Territories,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  organization  of  a 
territorial  government — first  of  one,  then  of  two  Territories  north 
of  that  line.  When  he  did  so  it  ended  in  his  inserting  a  provision 
substantially  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise.  That  was  be- 
cause the  compromise  of  1850  had  not  repealed  it.  And  now  I  a&k 
why  he  could  not  have  left  that  compromise  alone  t  We  were  quiet 
from  the  a^tation  of  the  slavery  question.  We  were  ms^ng  no 
fuss  about  it.  All  had  acquiesced  m  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850.  We  never  had  been  seriously  disturbed  by  any  Abolition  agi- 
tation before  that  period.  When  he  came  to  form  governments  for 
the  Territories  north  of  the  line  of  36"^  30^,  why  could  he  not  have 
let  that  matter  stand  as  it  was  standing f  Was  it  necessary  to  the 
organization  of  a  Territory  !  Not  at  all.  Iowa  lay  north  of  the  line 
and  had  been  or^nized  as  a  Territory,  and  came  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  without  disturbing  that  compromise.  There  was  no  sort  of 
necessity  for  destroying  it  to  organize  these  Territories.  But,  gen- 
tlemen, it  would  take  up  all  my  time  to  meet  all  the  little  quibbling 
arguments  of  Jud^e  Douglas  to  show  that  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  repealed  by  tne  compromise  of  1850.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
a  careful  investigation  of  all  the  arguments  to  sustain  the  position 
that  that  compromise  was  virtually  repealed  by  the  compromise  of 
1850  would  show  that  they  are  the  merest  fallacies.  I  have  the  re- 
port that  Judge  Douglas  first  brought  into  Congress  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bul,  which  in  its  original  form  did 
not  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  he  there  expressly  stated 
that  he  had  forborne  to  do  so  because  it  had  not  been  done  by  the 
compromise  of  1850.  I  close  this  part  of  the  discussion  on  my  part 
by  asking  him  the  question  again,  "Why,  when  we  had  peace  under 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  could  you  not  have  let  it  alone  f  ^ 
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In  complaining  of  what  I  said  in  ray  speech  at  Springfield, 
which  he  says  I  accepted  my  Qomtuation  for  the  senatorship  (where, 
by  the  way,  he  is  at  fault,  for  if  he  will  examine  it,  he  will  find  no 
acceptance  in  it),  he  again  qnotes  that  portion  in  which  I  said  that 
"  a  bouse  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  Let  me  say  a.  word 
io  regard  to  that  matter. 

He  tries  to  persuade  us  that  there  most  he  a  variety  in  the  diflfer- 
ent  institutions  of  the  States  of  the  Union  ;  that  that  variety  neces- 
sarily proceeds  from  the  variety  of  soil,  climate,  of  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  the  difference  in  the  natural  features  of  the  States.  I 
agree  to  all  that.  Have  these  very  matters  ever  produced  any  diffi- 
culty amongst  us  t  Not  at  alL  Have  we  ever  had  any  quarrel  over 
the  fact  that  they  have  laws  in  Louisiana  designed  to  regulate  the 
commerce  that  springs  from  the  production  of  sugar  f  or  because 
we  have  a  different  class  relative  to  the  production  of  flour  in  this 
State T  Have  they  produced  any  differences!  Not  at  all.  They 
are  the  very  cements  of  this  Union,  They  don't  make  the  house  a 
house  divided  gainst  itself.  They  are  the  props  that  hold  up  the 
house  and  sustain  the  Union. 

But  has  it  been  so  with  this  element  of  slavery  T  Have  we  not  al- 
ways had  quarrels  and  difficulties  over  it !  And  when  will  we  cease 
to  have  quarrels  over  it  f  Like  causes  produce  like  effects.  It  is 
worth  while  to  oliser\'e  that  we  have  generally  had  comparative 
peace  upon  the  slavery  question,  and  that  there  has  been  no  cause 
for  alarm  until  it  was  excited  by  the  effort  to  spread  it  into  new  ter- 
ritory. "Whenever  it  has  been  limited  to  its  present  bounds,  and 
there  has  been  no  effort  to  spread  it,  there  has  been  peace.  All  the 
trouble  and  convulsion  has  proceeded  from  efforts  to  spread  it  over 
more  territory.  It  was  thus  at  the  date  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. It  was  so  again  with  the  annexation  of  Texas;  so  with  the 
territory  acquired  oy  the  Mexican  war ;  and  it  is  so  now.  Whenever 
there  has  been  an  effort  to  spread  it  there  has  been  agitation  and 
resistance.  Now,  I  appeal  to  this  audience  (very  few  of  whom  are 
my  political  friends),  as  national  men,  whether  we  have  reason  to 
expect  that  the  agitation  in  regard  to  this  subject  will  cease  while 
the  causes  that  tend  to  reproduce  agitation  are  actively  at  work  f 
Will  not  the  same  cause  that  produced  agitation  in  1820,  when  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  formed, — that  which  produced  the  agita- 
tion upon  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  at  other  times, —  work  oat 
the  same  resultit  always?  Do  you  think  that  the  nature  of  man  will 
be  changed  —  that  the  same  causes  that  produced  agitation  et  one 
time  will  not  have  the  same  effect  at  anotlier  I 

This  has  been  the  result  so  far  as  my  observation  of  the  slavery 

auestion  and  my  reading  in  history  extend.  What  right  have  we 
len  to  hope  that  the  trouble  will  cease,  that  the  agitation  will 
come  to  an  end ;  until  it  shall  either  be  placed  back  where  it  origi- 
nally stood,  and  where  the  fathers  originally  placed  it,  orj  on  the  other 
hand,  until  it  shall  entirely  master  aS  opposition  T  This  is  the  view 
I  entertain,  and  thic  if^  the  reascm  why  I  entertained  it,  as  Judge 
Douglas  has  read  from  my  Springfield  speech. 
Now,  my  friends,  there  is  one  other  thing  that  I  feel  under  « 
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sort  of  obligation  to  mention.  Judge  Douglas  has  here  to-day —  in 
a  very  rambling  way,  I  was  about  saying  —  spoken  of  the  platforms 
for  which  he  seeks  to  hold  me  responsible.  He  says,  "  Why  can't 
you  come  out  and  make  an  open  avowal  of  principles  in  all  places 
alike  f ''  and  he  reads  from  an  advertisement  that  he  says  was  used 
to  notify  the  people  of  a  speech  to  be  made  by  Judge  Trumbull  at 
Waterloo.  In  commenting  on  it  he  desires  to  know  whether  we 
cannot  speak  frankly  and  manfully  as  he  and  his  friends  do !  How, 
I  ask,  do  his  friends  speak  out  their  own  sentiments  f  A  conven- 
tion of  his  party  in  this  State  met  on  the  21st  of  April,  at  Springfield, 
and  passed  a  set  of  resolutions  which  they  proclaim  to  the  countij 
as  their  platform.  This  does  constitute  their  platform,  and  it  is 
because  tludge  Douglas  claims  it  is  his  platform  —  that  these  are  his 
principles  and  purposes — that  he  has  a  right  to  declare  that  he 
speaks  his  sentiments  ''  frankly  and  manfullv."  On  the  9th  of  June, 
(S)lonel  John  Dougherty,  Governor  Reynolds,  and  others,  calling 
tiiemselves  Nationcd  Democrats,  met  in  Springfield,  and  adopted  a  set 
of  resolutions  which  are  as  easily  understood,  as  plain  and  as  definite 
in  stating  to  the  country  and  to  the  world  what  they  believed  in 
and  would  stand  upon,  as  Jud^e  Douglas's  platform.  Now,  what  is 
the  reason  that  Jud!ge  Douglas  is  not  willing  that  Colonel  Dougherty 
and  Governor  Reynolds  should  stand  upon  their  own  written  and 
printed  platform  as  well  as  he  upon  his  t  Why  must  he  look  farther 
than  their  platform  when  he  claims  himself  to  stand  by  his  platform  T 

Again,  in  reference  to  our  platform :  On  the  16th  of  June  the  Re- 
pubucans  had  their  convention  and  published  their  platform,  which 
is  as  dear  and  distinct  as  Judge  Douglas's.  In  it  tney  spoke  their 
principles  as  plainly  and  as  definitely  to  the  world.  What  is  the 
reason  that  Judge  Douglas  is  not  willing  that  I  should  stand  upon 
that  platform  t  Why  must  he  go  around  hunting  for  some  one  who 
is  supporting  me,  or  has  supported  me  at  some  time  in  his  life,  and 
who  has  said  something  at  some  time  contrary  to  that  platform  f 
Does  the  judge  regard  tnat  rule  as  a  good  onet  If  it  turn  out  that 
the  rule  is  a  good  one  for  me, — that  I  am  responsible  for  any  and 
every  opinion  that  any  man  has  expressed  who  is  my  friend, — then 
it  is  a  good  rule  for  him.  I  ask,  is  it  not  as  good  a  rule  for  him  as 
it  is  for  me  1  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  a  go(^  rule  for  either  of  us. 
Do  you  think  differently,  judge  1 

Mr.  Douglas:  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lincoln :  Judge  Douglas  says  he  does  not  think  differently. 
I  am  glad  of  it.  Then  can  he  tell  me  why  he  is  looking  up  resolu- 
tions of  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  insisting  that  they  were  my  plat- 
form, notwithstanmng  my  protest  that  they  are  not,  and  never 
were,  my  platform,  and  my  pointing  out  the  platform  of  the  State 
convention  which  he  delights  to  say  nominated  me  for  the  Senate  t 
I  cannot  see  what  he  means  by  parading  these  resolutions,  if  it  is 
not  to  hold  me  responsible  for  them  in  some  way.  If  he  says  to 
me  here,  that  he  does  not  hold  the  rule  to  be  good,  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  do  not  comprehend  how  he  could  answer  me  more  fully  if 
he  answered  me  at  ^eater  length.  I  will  therefore  put  in  as  my 
answer  to  the  resolutions  that  he  has  hunted  up  against  me  what  I, 
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aa  a  lawyer,  would  call  a  good  plea  to  a  bad  declaration.  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  tLat  a  poor  plea  may  be  a  good  plea 
t^  a  bad  declaration.  I  think  that  the  opinions  the  judge  brings 
from  those  who  gupport  me,  yet  differ  from  me,  are  a  bad  declaratioa 
against  me.  but  if  1  ean  bnug  the  same  things  against  bini,  I  am 
putting  in  a  good  plea  to  that  kind  of  deolaration,  and  now  I  pro- 
pose t«  try  it. 

At  Freeport  Judge  Douglas  occupied  a  large  part  of  his  time  in 
producing  resolutions  anu  documents  of  various  sorts,  as  I  under- 
stood, to  make  me  somehow  responsible  for  them ;  and  I  propose 
now  doing  a  little  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  for  him.  In  1850  a  very 
clever  gentleman  by  tlie  name  of  Thompson  Campbell,  a  personal 
friend  of  Jndge  Douglas  and  myself,  a  political  friend  of  Judge  Doug- 
las and  opponent  of  mine,  was  acaudidateforCougress  in  the  Galena 
district.  He  was  interrogated  as  to  his  views  on  this  same  sUvi 
question.  I  have  here  before  nie  the  interrogatories,  and  Compl 
answers  to  them.     I  will  read  tbem: 

Interrogatories. 

1.  Will  you,  if  elected,  rote  for  and  cordially  support  a  bill  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  Stalest 

2.  Will  you  vote  for  and  support  a  bill  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District 
ofColumhiat 

3.  Will  you  oppose  the  admisraon  of  any  slave  Stales  which  may 
formed  out  of  Teitas  or  the  Territories  t 

4.  Will  you  vote  for  and  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  fngitive-slave 
passed  at  the  recent  session  of  Congress  t 

5.  Will  yon  advocate  and  vote  for  the  eleotion  of  a  Speaker  of 
House  of  aepresentatives  who  shall  be  willing  to  organize  the  committeeafl 
that  House  so  as  to  ^ve  the  free  States  their  just  influeuce  in  the  business  ^ 
le^tatioD  ) 

6.  What  are  your  views,  not  only  as  to  the  constitutional  right  of  Col 

gi'ess  to  prohibit  the  slave-tnde  between  the  States,  but  also  as  to  tb£  

diency  of  exercising  that  right  ininiediately  T 

Camj^iTu  Reply. 

To  the  first  and  second  interrogatories,  I  answer  unequivocally 
afllnuative. 

To  the  third  interro^tory,  1  reply  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  admtsait  _ 
any  more  slave  Stales  into  the  l.'nion,  that  may  be  formed  out  of  Texan  j 
any  other  territory. 

To  the  fourth  and  fifth  interrogatories,  I  unhesitatingly  ai 
finnative.  ^ 

To  the  RLitli  interrogatory,  I  rt^ly  that  so  long  as  the  slave  States  oontinae 
to  treat  slaves  as  articles  of  commert'e,  tbe  Constitution  confers  power  on 
Cougressti)  passlawH  regulating  that  peculiar  commerce,  and  that  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  imperatively  demands  the  interposition  of  every 
constitutional  means  to  prevent  tins  most  inhuman  and  imquilous  traffic  1 

T.  Caupbelu  I 

I  want  to  say  here  that  Thompson  Campbell  was  elected  to  Cat 
gress  on  that  platform,  as  the  Democratic  candidate  in  the  Galei 
district,  against  Martin  P.  Sweet. 

Judge  Douglas:  Give  me  the  date  of  the  letter. 
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Mr.  Lincoln:  The  time  Campbell  ran  was  in  1850.  I  have  not 
the  exact  date  here.  It  was  some  time  in  1850  that  these  interroga- 
tories were  put  and  the  answer  given.  Campbell  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  served  out  his  term.  I  think  a  second  election  came  up 
before  he  served  out  his  term,  and  he  was  not  reelected.  Whether 
defeated  or  not  nominated,  I  do  not  know.  [Mr.  Campbell  was  nom- 
inated for  reelection  by  the  Democratic  partv,  by  accmmatiou.l  At 
the  end  of  his  term  his  very  good  friend,  Judge  Douglas^  got  him  a 
high  office  from  President  Fierce,  and  sent  him  off  to  California.  Is 
not  that  the  fact  1  Just  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  Congress  it  appears 
that  our  mutual  friend  Judge  Douglas  got  our  mutusi  friend  Camp- 
bell a  good  office,  and  sent  him  to  California  upon  it.  And  not  only 
so,  but  on  the  27th  of  last  month,  when  Judge  Douglas  and  myself 
spoke  at  Preeport  in  joint  discussion,  there  was  his  same  fnend 
(fampbell,  come  all  the  way  from  California,  to  help  the  judge  beat 
me  j  and  there  was  poor  Martin  P.  Sweet  standing  on  the  platform, 
tryinff  to  help  poor  me  to  be  elected.  That  is  true  of  one  of  Judge 
Douglas's  friends. 

So  ag^ain,  in  that  same  race  of  1850,  there  was  a  concessional 
convention  assembled  at  Joliet,  and  it  nominated  B.  S.  Molony  for 
Congress,  and  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  we  are  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slavery ',  and  whOe  we  would  not  make  such  opposition  a  ground  of  inter- 
ference with  the  interests  of  the  States  where  it  exists,  yet  we  moderately 
bat  firmly  insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  oppose  its  extension  into 
territory  now  free  by  aU  means  compatible  with  the  obligations  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  with  good  faith  to  our  sister  States;  that  these  principles  were 
recognized  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  received  the  sanction  of  Thomas 
Jefferson^  who  is  acknowledged  by  aU  to  be  the  great  oracle  and  expounder 
of  our  faith. 

Subsequently  the  same  interrogatories  were  propounded  to  Dr. 
Molony  which  had  been  addressed  to  Campbell,  as  above,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sixth,  respecting  the  interstate  slave-trade,  to  which 
Dr.  Molony,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Congress,  replied  as  follows: 

I  received  the  interrogatories  this  day,  and  as  you  will  see  by  the  La  Salle 
^*  Democrat "  and  Ottawa  "  Free  Trader,"  I  took  at  Peru  on  the  5th  and  at 
Ottawa  on  the  7th,  the  affirmative  side  of  interrogatories  Ist  and  2d ;  and 
in  relation  to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  from  free  territory, 
my  position  taken  at  these  meetings,  as  correctly  reported  in  said  papers, 
was  emphatically  and  distinctly  opposed  to  it.  In  relation  to  the  admission 
of  any  more  slave  States  from  Texas,  whether  I  shall  go  against  it  or  not 
will  depend  upon  the  opinion  that  I  may  hereafter  form  of  the  true  mean- 
ing ana  nature  of  the  resolutions  of  annexation.  If  by  said  resolutions  the 
honor  and  good  faith  of  the  nation  is  pledged  to  admit  more  slave  States 
from  Texas  when  she  (Texas)  mav  apphr  for  admission  of  such  State,  then 
I  should,  if  in  Congress,  vote  for  their  amnission.  But  if  not  so  pledged  and 
bound  by  sacred  contract,  then  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  more  slave  States 
from  Texas  would  never  receive  my  vote. 

To  your  fourth  interrogjatory  I  answer  most  decidedly  in  the  affirmative, 
and  for  reasons  set  forth  in  my  reported  remarks  at  Ottawa  last  Monday. 

To  your  fifth  interrogatory  I  also  reply  in  the  affirmative  most  cordially, 
and  that  I  will  use  my  utmost  exertions  to  secure  the  nomination  and  elec- 
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tion  of  a  man  who  wili  accomplish  the  objects  of  said  interrogiitoriea, 
most  cordially  approve  of  the  rcsolutione  adopted  at  the  tmion  meeting  hdi 
at  Princeton  on  the  27th  September  iilt.    Yours,  etc., 

R,  S.  MuLONT. 

All  I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  Dr.  Molony  is  that  be  was  the  reg- 
ularly uominated  Democratic  candidate  for  Coogress  in  Lis  district ; 
was  elected  at  that  time ;  at  the  end  of  his  term  was  appoiiited  to  a 
laud-offlce  at  Danville.  (I  never  heard  anything  of  Judge  Douglas's 
instrumentality  in  this.)  He  held  this  ofBce  a  considerable  time, 
and  when  we  were  at  Freeport  the  other  day,  there  were  handbills 
scattered  about  notifying  the  public  that  after  our  debate  was  over 
R.  S,  Molony  woald  msie  a  Democratic  speech  in  favor  of  Jud^ 
Douglas.  Taat  is  all  I  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  It  is 
added  here  to  this  resolution  (and  truly,  I  believe)  that  "  among 
those  who  participated  in  the  Joliet  convention,  and  who  supported 
its  nominee,  with  his  platform  as  laid  down  in  the  resolution  of  the 
convention,  and  in  his  reply  as  above  given,  we  call  at  random  the 
following  names,  all  of  wnich  are  recognized  at  this  day  as  leading 
Democrats :  Cook  County  —  E.  B.  Williams,  Charles  McDonelf, 
Arno  VosB,  Thomas  Hovne,  Isaac  Cook," — I  reckon  we  ought  to 
except  Cook,— ''F.  C.  Sherman.  Will  — Joel  A.  Matteson,  S.  W. 
Bowen.  Kane— B.  F.  Hall,  G.  W.  Renwick,  A.  M.  Herriugton, 
Elijah  Wilcox.  McHenry  —  W.  M.  Jackson,  Enos  W.  Smith,  Xeil 
Donnelly.  La  Salle  —  John  Hise,  William  Reddick" — William  Red- 
dick —  another  one  of  Judge  Douglas's  friends  that  stood  on  the 
stand  with  him  at  Ottawa  at  the  time  the  jndpe  says  my  knees 
trembled  so  that  I  had  to  be  carried  away  1  The  names  are  all 
here :  "  DuPage  —  Nathan  Allen.     DeKalb  —  Z.  B.  Mayo." 

Here  is  another  set  of  resolutions  which  I  think  are  apposite  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

On  the  28th  of  February  of  the  same  year,  a  Democratic  district 
convention  was  held  at  NaperviUe,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  cir- 
cnit  jadge.  Among  the  delegates  were  Bowen  and  Kellv,  ot*  Will ; 
Captain  Naper,  H.  H.  Cody,  Nathan  Allen,  of  DuPage ;  W.  M.  Jack- 
sou,  J.  M.  Strode,  P.  W.  Piatt,  and  Enos  W.  Smith,  of  McHenrj-: 
J.  HorEmau  and  others,  of  Winnebago.  Colonel  Strode  jtresided 
over  the  convention.  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted — the  first  on  motion  of  P.  W.  Piatt,  the  second  on  mo- 
tion of  William  M.  Jackson : 

Seaolved,  That  this  convention  is  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  both  in 
principle  and  practice,  and  that  we  know  of  no  ^ood  reason  why  any  per- 
son should  oppose  the  largest  latitude  in  free  soil,  free  territory,  and  tree 
speech, 

Iteeolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  oonventioo,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  all  men  should  be  free,  whites  as  well  as  others. 

Judge  Douglas:  What  is  the  date  of  those  resolutions T 

Mr.  Lincoln:  I  understand  it  was  in  1850.  but  I  do  not  know  it. 

I  do  not  state  a  thing  and  say  I  know  it  when  I  do  not.     But  I  have 

the  highest  belief  that  this  is  so.    I  know  of  no  way  to  arrive  at  the 

oondosioD  that  there  is  an  error  in  it.    I  mean  to  put  a  case  no 
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stronger  than  the  truth  will  allow.  But  what  I  was  going  to  com- 
ment upon  is  an  extract  from  a  newspaper  in  DeKalb  County,  and 
it  strikes  me  as  being  rather  singular.  I  confess,  under  the  circum- 
stances. There  is  a  Judge  Mayo  in  that  county,  who  is  a  candidate 
for  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose,  if  he  secures  his  election,  of 
helping  to  reelect  (fudge  Douglas.  He  is  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
[DdS^alb  County  "  Sentinel  ^]y  and  in  that  paper  I  find  the  extract  I 
am  going  to  read.  It  is  part  of  an  editorial  article  in  which  he  was 
electioneering  as  fiercely  as  he  could  for  Judge  Douglas  and  against 
me.  It  was  a  curious  thing,  I  think,  to  be  in  such  a  paper.  I  will 
agree  to  that,  and  the  judge  may  make  the  most  of  it : 

Our  education  has  been  such  that  we  have  ever  been  rather  in  favor  of 
the  equality  of  the  blacks ;  that  is,  that  they  should  enpoy  all  the  privileges 
of  the  whites  where  they  reside.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  not  a  very  popu- 
lar doctrine.  We  have  had  many  a  confab  with  some  who  are  now  strong 
'^  Republicans,"  we  taking  the  broad  ground  of  equality  and  they  the  oppo- 
site  ground. 

We  were  brought  up  in  a  State  where  blacks  were  voters,  and  we  do  not 
know  of  anv  inconvenience  resulting  from  it,  though  perhaps  it  would  not 
work  so  well  where  the  blacks  are  more  numerous.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
the  right  of  the  whites  to  guard  against  such  an  evil,  if  it  is  one.  Our 
opinion  is  that  it  would  be  best  for  Sll  concerned  to  have  the  colored  popu- 
lation in  a  State  by  themselves  [in  this  I  a^ee  with  himl ;  but  if  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  we  say  By  all  means  tney  should  have 
the  right  to  have  their  senators  and  their  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
to  vote  for  President.  With  us  ^*  worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the 
fellow."  We  have  seen  many  a  "nigger"  that  we  thought  more  of  than 
some  white  men. 

That  is  one  of  Judge  Douglas's  friends.  Now  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  myself  in  an  attitude  where  I  can  be  misrepresented,  so  I  will 
say  I  do  not  think  the  judge  is  responsible  for  fiiis  article ;  but  he 
is  quite  as  responsible  for  it  as  I  would  be  if  one  of  my  friends  had 
said  it.    I  think  that  is  fair  enough. 

I  have  here  also  a  set  of  resolutions  passed  by  a  Democratic  State 
convention  in  Judge  Douglas's  own  good  old  State  of  Vermont,  and 
that,  I  think,  ought  to  be  good  for  him  too. 

Resolved,  That  liberty  is  a  right  inherent  and  inalienable  in  man,  and 
that  herein  all  men  are  e<}ual. 

Resolved,  That  we  claim  no  authority  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  several  States.  But  we  do  claim  for  it  constitutional 
power  perpetually  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  territory 
now  free,  and  abolish  it  wherever,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  it 
exists. 

Resolved^  That  this  power  ought  immediately  to  be  exercised  in  prohib- 
iting the  mtroduction  and  existence  of  slavery  in  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, in  abolishing  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  the  high  seas,  and  wherever  else,  under  the  Constitution,  it  can  be 
reached. 

Resolved,  That  no  more  slave  States  should  be  admitted  into  the  Federal 
Union. 

Resolved,  That  the  government  ought  to  return  to  its  ancient  policy,  not 
to  extend,  nationalize,  or  encourage,  but  to  limit,  localize,  and  discourage 
slavery. 
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At  Freeport  I  answered  several  interrogatories  that  had  been  pro 

Sounded  to  me  by  Judge  Douglas  at  the  (Stawa  meeting.  The  judge 
as  yet  not  seen  fit  to  find  any  fault  with  the  position  that  I  took  in 
regard  to  those  seveu  interrogatories,  which  were  certainly  broad 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  cover  the  entire  ground.  In  my  an- 
swers, which  have  been  printed,  and  nil  have  had  tlie  opportunity 
of  seeing,  I  take  the  ground  that  those  who  elect  me  mast  erpect 
that  I  will  do  nothing  which  will  not  be  in  accordance  with  those 
answers.  I  have  some  right  to  assert  that  Judee  Donglas  has  u 
fault  to  find  with  them.  But  he  chooses  to  still  try  to  thrust  a. 
upon  dififerent  ground  without  paj-ing  any  attention  to  my  answers 
the  obtaining  of  which  from  me  cost  nim  so  much  trouble  and  coa  _ 
cern.  At  the  same  time,  I  propounded  four  interrogatories  to  him, 
claiming  it  as  a  right  that  he  should  answer  as  many  interrogatories 
for  me  as  I  did  for  him.  and  I  would  reserve  myself  for  a  future  in- 
stalment when  I  got  them  ready.  The  judge,  in  answering  me  iipoiL 
that  occasion,  put  in  what  I  suppose  he  intends  as  answers  to  all  fona 
of  my  interrogatories.  The  first  one  of  these  interrogatories  I  haiC 
before  me,  and  it  is  in  these  words : 

Question  1 .  If  the  people  of  Kansas  shall,  by  means  entirely  unobjeotion- 
alile  in  all  other  respects,  adopt  a  State  constitution,  and  ask  admission  into 
the  Union  under  it,  before  they  have  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants 
according  to  the  English  bill, — some  ninety-three  thousand, — will  you  vote 
to  admit  them  I 

As  I  read  the  judge's  answer  in  the  newspaper,  and  as  I  rememl 
it  as  pronounced  at  the  time,  he  does  not  give  any  answer  which 
equivalent  to  yes  or  no — IwTllor  I  won't.     He  answers  at  very  co 
siderable  length,  rather  quarreling  with  me  for  asking  the  question, 
and  insisting  that  Judge  Trumbull  had  done  something  that  I  ought 
to  say  something  about;  and  finally  getting  out  such  statements  as 
induce  me  to  infer  that  he  means  to  be  understood  he  wiU,  in  that 
supposed  ease,  vote  for  the  admission  of  Kansas.    I  only  bring  this 
forward  now  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that,  if  he  chooses  to  put  a 
different  construction  upon  his  answer,  ne  may  do  it.     But  if  he  does 
not,  I  shall  from  this  time  forward  assume  that  he  will  vote  for  the 
admission  of  Kansas  in  disregard  of  the  English  bill.     He  has  the 
right  to  remove  any  misunderstanding  I  may  nave.     I  only  mention 
it  now  that  I  may  uereafter  assume  inis  to  be  the  true  constructir"- 
of  his  answer,  if  ne  does  not  now  ehoose  to  correct  me. 

The  second  interrogatory  that  Ipropounded  to  him  was  this: 

Question  2.    Can  the  people  of  a  Fnit«d  States  Territory,  in  any  la" 
way.  against  the  wbh  of  any  citizen  of  the  I'nit^d  States,  exclude  slavery 
from  its  hmits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution  t 

To  this  Judge  Douglas  answered  that  they  can  lawfully  exclude 
slavery  from  the  Terntory  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution. 
He  goes  on  to  tell  us  bow  it  can  be  done.  As  I  understand  him,  he 
holds  that  it  can  be  done  by  the  territorial  legislature  refusing  to 
make  any  enactments  for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  Territotr 
and  especially  by  adopting  unfriendly  le^slation  to  it.    For  the  a   ~ 
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of  clearness,  I  state  it  a^ain :  that  they  can  exclude  slavery  from  the 
Territor^r — first,  hj  witnholding  what  he  assumes  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable assistance  to  it  in  the  way  of  legislation;  and,  second,  by  un- 
friendly legislation.  If  I  rightly  understand  him,  I  wish  to  ask  your 
attention  n>r  a  while  to  his  position. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
cided that  any  concessional  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories 
is  unconstitutioniJ — they  have  reached  this  proposition  as  a  con- 
clusion from  their  former  proposition,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  expressly  recognizes  property  in  slaves;  and  from  that 
other  constitutional  provision,  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  Hence  they  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  as  the  Constikition  of  the  United  States  expressly  recognizes 
proi)erty  in  slaves,  and  prohibits  any  person  from  being  deprived 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  to  pass  an  act  of  Congress 
by  which  a  man  who  owned  a  slave  on  one  side  of  a  line  would  be 
deprived  of  him  if  he  took  him  on  the  other  side  is  depriving  him  of 
that  property  without  due  process  of  law.  That  I  understand  to 
be  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  understand  also  that  Judge 
Douglas  adheres  most  firmly  to  that  decision ;  and  the  difficulty  is, 
how  IS  it  possible  for  any  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territory 
unless  in  violation  of  that  decision  ?    That  is  the  difficulty. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  1856,  Judge  Trumbull,  in  a 
speech,  substantially,  if  not  directly,  put  the  same  interrogatory  to 
Judge  Douglas,  as  to  whether  the  people  of  a  Territory  had  the 
lawful  power  to  exclude  slavery  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  consti- 
tution f  Judge  Douglas  then  answered  at  considerable  length,  and 
his  answer  wul  be  found  in  the  "  Congressional  Globe,"  under  the 
date  of  June  9, 1856.  The  judge  said  that  whether  the  people  could 
exclude  slavery  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  constitution  or  not  was 
a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  put  that  propo- 
sition, as  will  be  seen  bv  the  "  Congressional  Globe,"  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  all  running  to  the  same  thing  in  substance — tjiat  it  was  a 
question  for  the  Supreme  Court.  I  maintain  that  when  he  says, 
after  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  question,  that  the  people 
may  vet  exclude  slavery  by  any  means  whatever,  he  does  virtually 
say  that  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court.  He  shifts  his 
ground.  I  appeal  to  you  whether  he  did  not  say  it  was  a  question 
for  the  Supreme  Court!     Has  not  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that 

auestion  f  When  he  now  says  that  the  people  may  exclude  slavery, 
oes  he  not  make  it  a  question  for  the  people  ?  Does  he  not  virtu- 
ally shift  his  ground  and  say  that  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  court, 
but  for  the  people  f  This  is  a  very  simple  proposition — a  very  plain 
and  naked  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  tnere  is  no  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing it.  In  a  variety  of  ways  he  said  that  it  was  a  question  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  did  not  stop  then  to  tell  us  that,  whatever 
the  Supreme  Court  decides,  the  people  can  by  withholding  necessary 
"police  regulations"  keep  slavery  out.  He* did  not  make  any  such 
answer.  I  submit  to  you  now,  whether  the  new  state  of  the  case  has 
not  induced  the  judee  to  sheer  away  from  his  original  ground. 
Would  not  this  be  the  impression  of  every  fair-minded  man  t 
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I  hold  that  the  propositiou  that  slavery  cannot  enter  a  new  country 
without  police  regulations  is  historically  false.  It  is  not  true  at  all. 
I  hold  that  the  history  of  this  country  shows  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  was  origin  ail  v  planted  upon  this  continent  without  these 
"police  regulations"  which  the  judge  now  thinks  necessary  for 
the  actual  estabhshnient  of  it.  Not  omy  so,  hut  is  there  not  auothec ; 
fact  —  how  came  this  Dred  Scott  decision  to  he  made  T  It  was  niadi 
upon  the  case  of  a  negro  being  taken  and  actually  held  in  slavery  in' 
Minnesota  Territory,  claiming  his  freedom  because  the  act  of  Con- 
gress prohibited  his  being  so  held  there.  Will  the  judge  pretend 
that  Dred  Scott  was  not  held  there  without  police  regulations  J  There 
is  at  least  one  matter  of  record  as  to  his  having  been  held  in  slavery 
in  the  Territory,  not  only  without  police  regulations,  but  in  the  t«etn 
of  congressioual  legislation  supposed  to  be  valid  at  the  time.  This 
shows  that  there  la  vigor  enough  in  slavery  to  plant  itself  in  a  new 
country  even  against  unfriendly  legislation.  It  takes  not  only  law 
but  the  enforcement  of  law  to  keep  it  out.  That  is  the  history  " 
this  country  upon  the  subject. 

I  wish  to  asK  one  other  question.  It  being  understood  that  I 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  guaraQt^es  property  in  slaves  ii 
the  Territories,  if  there  is  any  infringement  of  the  right  of  thai 
property,  would  not  the  United  States  courts,  organized  for  the  gov 
ernment  of  the  Territory,  apply  such  remedy  as  might  be  neoeesaryj 
in  that  case  1  It  is  a  maxim  held  by  the  courts,  that  there  is  nr' 
wrong  without  its  remedy ;  and  the  courts  have  a  remedy  for  what 
ever  is  acknowledged  and  treate<l  as  a  wrong. 

Again:  I  will  ask  you,  my  friends,  if  you  were  elected  members  ._, 
the  legislature,  what  would  be  the  first  thing  you  would  have  to  do{ 
before  entering  upon  your  duties  T    Swear  to  support  the  Constitii< 
tion  of  the  United  States.     Suppose  you  believe,  as  Judge  Douglaa. 
does,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  your 
neignbor  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  that  Territory, —  that  they  are 
his  property,, —  how  can  you  clear  your  oaths  unless  you  give  him 
such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  that  property  T 
What  do  vou  understand  by  supporting  the  Constitution  of  a  State, 
or  of  the  IJnited  States!    Is  it  not  to  give  such  constitutional  helps 
to  the  rights  established  by  that  Constitution  as  may  be  practieaUy 
needed!    Can  you.  if  you  swear  to  support  the  Constitution,  ana 
beUeve  that  the  Constitution  establishes  a  right,  clear  your  oath,  with- fl 
out  giving  it  support  1  Do  you  support  the  Constitution  if,  knowin 
or  believing  there  is  a  right  established  under  it  which  needs  speoit 
legislation,  you  withhold  that  legislation  T    Do  you  not  violate  an« 
disregard  your  oath  T    I  can  conceive  of  nothing  plainer  iu  the  world^ 
There  can  be  nothing  in  the  words  '■  supjiort  the  Coiistitation,"  if  yoit 
may  run  counter  to  it  by  refusing  support  to  any  right  ostnblisnei^ 
under  the  Constitution.'    And  what  I  say  here  "will  hold  with  stiQl 
more  force  against  the  judge's  doctrine  of  "  unfriendly  legislation." 
How  could  you,  having  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  believ- 
ing that  it  guaranteed  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territories,  assist 
in  legislation  intended  to  defeat  that  right  t    That  would  be  viols£>v 
ingyoarovQ  view  of  the  Constitution.    Notonly80,but  if  you  wen 
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to  do  sOy  how  long  would  it  take  the  coarts  to  hold  your  votes  un- 
constitutional and  Toid  Y    Not  a  moment. 

Lastly  I  would  ask — Is  not  Congress  itself  under  obligation  to 
give  legislative  support  to  any  right  that  is  established  under  the 
United  States  Constitution  1  1  repeat  the  question — Is  not  Congress 
itself  bound  to  ^ve  legislative  support  to  any  right  that  is  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  Constitution  1  A  member  of  Congress 
swears  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  if  he 
sees  a  right  established  by  that  Constitution  which  needs  specific 
legislative  protection,  can  he  clear  his  oath  without  giving  that  pro- 
tection Y  Let  me  ask  jou  why  many  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  sla- 
very upon  principle  give  our  acquiescence  to  a  fugitive-slave  law  f 
Why  do  we  hold  ourselves  under  obligations  to  pass  such  a  law,  and 
abide  by  it  when  it  is  passed  1  Because  the  Constitution  makes  pro- 
vision that  the  o¥mers  of  slaves  shall  have  the  right  to  reclaim  them. 
It  gives  the  right  to  reclaim  slaves,  and  that  right  is,  as  Judge  Doug- 
las says,  a  barren  right,  unless  there  is  legislation  that  will  enforce  it. 

The  mere  declaration,  "  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State  under  tlie  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  lal>or,  but  shaU  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.''  is  powerless  without  spe- 
cific legislation  to  enforce  it.  Now,  on  wnat  ground  would  a  member 
of  Congress  who  is  opposed  to  slavery  in  the  abstract  vote  for  a  fu- 
gitive mw,  as  I  woula  deem  it  my  duty  to  do  Y  Because  there  is  a 
constitutional  right  which  needs  legidation  to  enforce  it.  And  al- 
though it  is  distasteful  to  me,  I  have  sworn  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion^ and  having  so  sworn,  I  cannot  conceive  that  I  do  support  it  if 
I  withhold  from  that  right  an^  necessary  legislation  to  make  it 
practicaL  And  if  that  is  true  in  regard  to  a  fugitive-slave  law,  is 
the  ri^ht  to  have  fugitive  slaves  recmimed  any  better  fixed  in  the 
Constitution  than  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territories?  For 
this  decision  is  a  just  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  as  Judge  Doug- 
las thinks.  Is  the  one  right  any  better  than  the  other?  Is  there 
any  man  who,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  would  give  support  to 
the  one  any  more  than  the  other  ?  If  I  wished  to  refuse  to  give 
legislative  support  to  slave  property  in  the  Territories,  if  a  member 
of  Congress,  I  could  not  do  it,  holding  the  view  that  the  Constitution 
establishes  that  right.  If  I  did  it  at  all,  it  would  be  because  I  deny 
that  this  decision  properly  construes  the  Constitution.  But  if  I  ac- 
knowledge, with  Judge  Douglas,  that  this  decision  properly  construes 
the  Constitution,  I  cannot  conceive  that  I  would  oe  less  than  a  per- 
jured man  if  I  should  refuse  in  Congress  to  give  such  protection  to 
that  property  as  in  its  nature  it  needed. 

At  the  end  of  what  I  have  said  here  I  propose  to  give  the  judge 
my  fifth  interrogatory,  which  he  may  take  and  answer  at  his  leisure. 
My  fifth  interrogatory  is  this : 

If  the  slaveholding  citizens  of  a  United  States  Territory  shoiQd  need 
and  demand  congressional  legislation  for  the  protection  of  their  slave 
property  in  such  Territory,  would  you,  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
vote  for  or  against  such  legislation  ? 
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Judge  Douglas:  Will  you  repeat  thatt    I  want  to  answer  thl 
question. 

Mr.  Lincoln:  If  the  slaveholding  citizens  of  a  United  States  T( 
ritory  should  need  and  demand  congresBional  legislation  for  " 
protection  of  their  slave  property  in  such  Territory,  would  you, 
a  member  of  Congress,  vote  tor  or  against  such  legislation  T 

I  am  aware  that  in  some  of  the  speeches  Judge  Douglas  has  madi 
be  has  spoken  as  if  he  did  not  know  or  think  that  the  Supreme  Com 
bad  decided  that  a  territorial  legislature  cannot  exclude  slaveir. 
Precisely  what  the  judge  would  say  upon  the  subject — whether  be 
wonid  say  definitely  that  he  does  not  understand  they  have  so  de- 
cided, or  whether  he  would  say  he  does  understand  that  the  court 
have  so  decided,  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  know  that  in  his  speech  at 
Springfield  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  thing  they  had  not  decided  yet ;  and 
in  his  answer  to  me  at  Freeport,  be  spoke  of  it  again,  so  far  as  I 
can  comprehend  it,  as  a  thing  that  had  not  yet  been  decided.  Now 
I  hold  that  if  tie  judge  does  entertain  that  view,  I  think  that  he  is 
not  mistaken  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  that  the  court  has  not  decided 
anything  save  the  mere  question  of  jurisdiction.  I  know  the  legal 
arguments  that  can  be  made — that  after  a  court  has  decided  that  it 
cannot  take  jurisdiction  in  a  ease,  it  then  has  decided  all  that  is  be- 
fore it,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  A  plausible  argument  can  be  made 
in  favor  of  that  proposition,  but  I  know  that  Judge  Douglas  has  said 
in  one  of  his  speeches  that  the  court  went  forward,  like  honest  men 
as  they  were,  and  decided  all  the  points  in  the  case.  If  any  points 
are  really  extra- judicially  decided  because  not  necessarily  before  them, 
then  this  one  as  to  the  power  of  the  territorial  legislature  to  exclndfl 
slavery  is  one  of  them,  as  also  the  one  that  the  Missouri  Compromi  " 
was  null  and  void.  They  are  both  extra-judicial,  or  neither  is, 
cording  as  the  court  held  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  c 
between  the  parties,  because  of  want  of  capacity  of  one  party 
maintain  a  suit  in  that  court.  I  want,  if  I  nave  sufficient  time, 
show  that  the  court,  did  pass  its  opinion,  but  that  is  the  only  thii 
actually  done  in  the  case.  If  they  did  not  decide,  they  showed  wl 
they  were  ready  to  decide  whenever  the  matter  was  before  the 
Wliat  is  that  opinion  ?  After  having  ar^ed  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  pass  a  law  excluding  slavery  from  a  United  States  Terri- 
tory, they  then  used  language  to  thfs  effect :  That  inasmuch  as  Con- 
gress itself  could  not  exercise  such  a  power,  it  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  it  could  not  authorize  a  territorial  government  to 
exercise  it,  for  the  territorial  legislature  can  do  no  more  than  Con- 
gress could  do.  Thus  it  expressed  its  opinion  emphaticolly  a^inst 
the  power  of  a  territorial  legislature  to  exclude  slaven.-,  leaving  r" 
in  just  as  little  doubt  on  that  point  as  upor  any  other  point  thi 
really  decided. 

Xow.  fellow-citizens,  my  time  is  nearly  out.     I  find  a  report  of  ^ 
speech  made  by  Judge  Douglas  at  Joliet,  since  we  last  met  at  "  " 
port, —  published,  I  believe,  in  the  Missouri  "  Hepublican," — o 
9th  of  tiiis  month,  in  which  Judge  DongUs  says: 

Von  know  at  Ottawa  I  read  this  platform,  and  asked  him  if  he 
in  each  and  aU  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  it.    He  vrould 
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?uestioiis.  At  last  I  said  frankly,  '^  I  wish  you  to  answer  them,  because  when 
^t  them  up  here  where  the  color  of  your  principles  is  a  Uttle  darker 
than  in  Egypt,  I  intend  to  trot  you  down  to  Jonesboro."  The  very  notice  that 
I  was  going  to  take  him  down  to  Egypt  made  him  tremble  in  the  knees  so 
that  he  had  to  be  carried  from  the  platform.  He  laid  up  seven  days,  and 
in  the  mean  tune  held  a  consultation  with  his  poUtical  physicians;  they  had 
Lovejoy  and  Famsworth  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  Abolition  party.  They 
consulted  it  all  over,  and  at  last  Lincoln  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
woiQd  answer;  so  he  came  to  Freeport  last  Friday. 

Now  that  statement  altogether  furnishes  a  subject  for  philosophical 
contemplation.  I  have  been  treating  it  in  that  way,  and  I  have  really 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  can  explain  it  in  no  other  way  than  by 
believing  the  judge  is  crazy.  If  he  was  in  his  right  mind,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  he  would  have  risked  disgusting  the  four  or  five  thou- 
sand of  his  0¥ni  friends  who  stood  there  and  knew,  as  to  my  having 
been  carried  from  the  platform,  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it. 

Judge  Douglas:  Did  n't  they  carry  you  off? 

Mr.  Ldncoln:  There;  that  question  illustrates  the  character  of 
this  man  Douglas,  exactly.  He  smiles  now  and  says,  "  Did  n't  they 
carry  you  off  ? "  But  he  said  then,  "  He  had  to  be  carried  off  " ;  and 
he  said  it  to  convince  the  country  that  he  had  so  completely  broken 
me  down  by  his  speech  that  I  nad  to  be  carried  away.  Now  he 
seeks  to  dodge  it,  and  asks,  "Did  n't  thev  carry  you  off?"  Yes, 
they  did.  But,  Judge  Douglas,  why  did  na  you  tell  the  truth?  I 
would  like  to  know  why  you  did  n't  tell  the  truth  about  it.  And 
then  again.  "  He  laid  up  seven  days."  He  puts  this  in  print  for  the 
people  of  tne  country  to  read  as  a  serious  document.  I  think  if  he 
nad  been  in  his  sober  senses  he  would  not  have  risked  that  bare- 
facedness  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  his  own  friends,  who 
knew  that  I  made  speeches  within  six  of  the  seven  days  at  Henry, 
MarshaU  County;  Augusta,  Hancock  County;  and  Macomb,  Mc- 
Donough  County,  including  all  the  necessary  travel  to  meet  him 
again  at  Freeport  at  the  end  of  the  six  days.  Now,  I  say.  there  is 
no  charitable  way  to  look  at  that  statement,  except  to  conclude  that 
he  is  actually  crazy.  There  is  another  thing  in  that  statement  that 
alarmed  me  very  greatly  as  he  states  it — that  he  was  going  to  "  trot 
me  down  to  Egypt."  Therebv  he  would  have  you  to  infer  that  I  would 
not  come  to  Egypt  unless  ne  forced  me — that  I  could  not  be  got 
here,  unless  he,  giant-like,  had  hauled  me  down  here.  That  state- 
ment he  makes,  too,  in  the  teeth  of  the  knowledge  that  I  made  the 
stipulation  to  come  down  here,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  very 
reluctant  to  enter  into  the  stipulation.  More  than  all  this,  Judge 
Douglas,  when  he  made  that  statement,  must  have  been  crazy,  and 
whoUv  out  of  his  sober  senses,  or  else  he  would  have  known  that, 
when^he  got  me  down  here,  that  promise— that  windy  promise— 
of  his  powers  to  annihilate  me  would  n't  amount  to  anything.  Now, 
how  little  do  I  look  like  being  carried  awav  trembling!  Let  the 
judge  go  on,  and  after  he  is  done  with  his  half  hour,  I  want  you  all, 
if  I  can't  go  home  myself,  to  let  me  stay  and  rot  here ;  and  if  any- 
thing happens  to  the  judge,  if  I  cannot  carry  him  to  the  hotel  and 
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put  him  to  bed,  let  me  stay  here  and  rot.  I  say,  then,  there  is  eoiud*' 
thing  extraordinary  in  this  statement.  I  ask  you  if  you  know  any 
other  living  man  who  would  make  such  a  statement  t  I  will  ask  my 
friend  Casey,  over  there,  if  he  would  do  such  a  thing!  Would  he 
send  that  out  and  have  his  men  take  it  as  the  truth  f  Did  theindge 
talk  of  trotting  me  down  to  Egypt  to  scare  me  to  death  t  Why,  I 
know  this  people  better  than  he  does.  I  was  raised  just  a  little  east 
of  here.  I  am  a  part  of  this  people.  But  the  ^udge  was  raised 
further  north,  and  perhaps  he  has  some  horrid  idea  of  what  this 
people  might  be  induced  to  do.  But  really  I  have  talked  about 
this  matter  perhaps  longer  than  I  ought,  for  it  is  no  great  thing, 
and  yet  the  smallest  are  often  the  most  diGRcult  things  to  deal  with. 
The  judge  has  set  about  seriously  trj'ing  to  make  the  impression,' 
that  when  we  meet  at  different  places  I  am  literally  in  his  clutches  " 
that  I  am  a  poor,  helpless,  decrepit  mouse,  and  that  I  can  do  nothiiim 
at  aJl.     This  is  one  of  the  ways  he  has  taken  to  create  that  im*j 

Sression.  I  don't  know  any  other  way  to  meet  it,  except  this,  I 
on't  want  to  quarrel  with  him, —  to  call  him  a  liar, —  but  when  I 
come  square  up  to  him  I  don't  know  what  else  to  call  bim,  if  I  must 
t«Il  the  truth  out.  I  want  to  be  at  peace,  and  reserve  all  my  fight-, 
ing  powers  for  necessary  occasions.  My  time,  now,  is  very  nu 
out,  and  I  give  up  the  trifle  that  is  left  to  the  judge  to  let  him 
my  knees  trembling  again — if  he  can. 

Mr.  Douglass  Rejoinder  in  the  Jonesboro  Joint  Debate. 

My  friends,  while  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  enthut 

which  you  show  for  me,  I  will  say  in  all  candor,  that  your  quietnee 
will  be  much  more  agreeable  than  your  applause,  inasmucn  ae  yon 
deprive  me  of  some  part  of  my  time  whenever  you  cheer. 

I  will  commence  where  Mr.  Lincoln  left  off,  and  make  a  remark  _ 
upon  this  serious  complaint  of  his  about  my  speech  at  Joliet.  I  d*~ 
say  there  in  a  playful  manner  that  when  I  put  these  questions  to  it 
Lincoln  at  Ottawa,  he  failed  to  answer,  and  that  he  trembled,  and  hat 
to  be  carried  off  the  stand,  and  required  seven  days  to  get  up  hk 
reply.  That  he  did  not  walk  off  from  that  stand  he  will  not  deny. 
That  when  the  crowd  went  away  from  the  stand  with  me,  a  few  per- 
sons carried  bim  home  on  their  shoulders  and  laid  him  down,  he  will 
admit.  I  wish  to  say  to  yon  that  whenever  I  degrade  my  friends  and 
myself  b^  allowing  them  to  carry  me  on  their  backs  along  throngh 
the  public  streets,  when  I  am  able  to  walk,  I  am  willing  to  be  deemed 
crazy.  T  did  not  say  whether  I  beat  him  or  he  beat  me  in  the  argu- 
ment. It  is  true  I  put  these  questions  to  him,  and  I  put  them  not 
as  mere  idle  questions,  but  showed  that  T  based  them  upon  the  creed 
of  the  Black  Republican  party,  as  declared  by  their  conventions  in 
that  portion  of  the  State  which  he  depends  upon  to  elect  him,  and 
desired  to  know  whether  he  indorsed  that  creed.  He  would  not 
answer.  When  I  reminded  him  that  I  intended  bringing  him  into 
Egypt  and  renewing  my  questions  if  he  refused  to  answer,  he  then 
consulted,  and  did  get  up  his  answers  one  week  after — answers  which— 
I  may  refer  to  in  a  few  minutes,  and  show  you  how  equivocal  thq 
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are.  My  object  was  to  make  him  avow  whether  or  not  he  stood  by 
the  plauorm  of  his  party ;  the  resolutions  I  then  read,  and  upon 
whicn  I  based  my  questions,  had  been  adopted  by  his  party  in  the 
Gkdena  congressional  district,  and  the  Chicago  and  Bloomington 
concessional  districts,  compc^ng  a  large  majority  of  the  counties 
in  this  State  that  give  Bepuolican  or  Alx)litiou  majorities. 

Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  and  will  not  deny  that  the  doctrines  laid  down 
in  these  resolutions  were  in  substance  put  forth  in  Lovejoy^s  resolu- 
tions, which  were  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  his  party,  some  of  them, 
if  not  all,  receiving  the  support  of  every  man  of  his  party.  Hence 
I  laid  a  foundation  for  my  questions  to  him  before  I  asked  him 
whether  that  was  or  was  not  the  platform  of  his  "psTty.  He  savs  that 
he  answered  my  questions.  One  of  them  was  whether  he  would  vote 
to  admit  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union.  The  creed  of  the 
Republican  party,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  of  their  various 
conventions,  was  that  they  would  under  no  circumstances  vote 
to  admit  another  slave  State.  It  was  put  forth  in  the  Lovejoy 
resolutions  in  the  legislature ;  it  was  put  forth  and  passed  in  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  counties  of  this  State  which  give  Abolition  or  Repub- 
lican majorities,  or  elect  members  to  the  legislature  of  that  school  of 
politics.  I  had  a  right  to  know  whether  he  woidd  vote  for  or  against 
the  admission  of  another  slave  State  in  the  event  the  people  wanted 
it.  He  first  answered  that  he  was  not  pledged  on  the  subject,  and 
then  said: 

In  regard  to  the  other  question,  of  whether  I  am  pledged  to  the  admission 
of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union,  I  state  to  you  very  frankly  that  I 
woald  be  exceedingly  sorry  ever  to  be  put  m  the  position  of  having  to  pass 
on  that  question.  I  should  be  ezceedmgly  glad  to  know  that  there  would 
never  be  another  slave  State  admitted  into  the  Union;  but  I  must  add  that 
if  slavery  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  Territories  during  the  territorial  existence 
of  any  one  ffiven  Territory,  and  then  the  people,  ^Eiving  a  fair  chaDce  and 
clear  field  when  they  come  to  adopt  a  constitution,  do  such  an  extraordinary 
thing  as  adopt  a  slave  constitution,  uninfiuenced  by  the  actual  presence  of 
the  institution  amon^  them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we  own  the  country,  but 
to  admit  them  into  the  Union. 

Now  analyze  that  answer.  In  the  first  place  he  says  he  would  be 
exceedingly  sorry  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  he  would  have  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  the  admission  of  a  slave  State.  Why  is  he  a  can- 
didate for  the  Senate  if  he  would  be  sorry  to  be  put  in  tnat  position  ! 
I  trust  the  people  of  Illinois  will  not  put  him  in  a  position  which  he 
would  be  so  sorry  to  occupy.  The  next  position  he  takes  is  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  mow  that  there  would  never  be  another  slave  State, 
yet,  in  certain  contingenci^  he  might  have  to  vote  for  one.  What 
is  that  contingency?  "  If  Congress  keeps  slavery  out  by  law  while 
it  is  a  Territory,  and  then  the  people  should  have  a  fair  chance  and 
should  adopt  slavery,  uninfluenced Iby  the  presence  of  the  institution," 
he  supposed  he  would  have  to  admit  the  State.  Suppose  Congress 
should  not  keep  slavery  out  during  their  territorial  existence,  then 
how  would  he  vote  when  the  peome  applied  for  admission  into  the 
Union  with  a  slave  constitution!  That  he  does  not  answer,  and  that 
is  the  condition  of  every  Territory  we  have  now  got.    Slavery  is  not 
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kept  out  of  Kansas  by  act  of  Congress,  and  when  I  put  the  questi<  ^ 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  whether  he  will  vote  for  the  admission  with  or  withoak 
slavery,  as  her  people  may  desire,  he  will  not  answer,  and  you  have 
not  got  an  answer  troni  him.  In  Nebraska  slavery  is  not  prohibited 
by  act  of  Congress,  but  the  people  are  allowed,  under  the  Nebraska 
bill,  to  do  OS  they  please  on  the  subject;  and  when  I  ask  him  whether 
he  will  vote  to  admit  Nebraska  with  a  slave  constitution  if  her  peo- 
ple desire  it,  he  will  not  answer.  So  with  New  Mexico,  Washingtoa 
Territory,  Arizona,  and  the  four  new  States  to  be  admitted  froi 
Teias.  Yon  cannot  get  an  answer  from  him  to  these  cniestious.  F 
answer  only  applies  to  a  given  case,  to  a  condition  —  thingB  which 
knows  do  not  exist  in  any  one  Territory  in  the  Union.  He  tries 
give  you  to  understand  that  he  would  allow  the  people  to  do  as  the; 
please,  and  yet  he  dodges  the  question  as  to  every  Territory  in  the 
Union.  I  now  ask  why  cannot  Mr.  Lincoln  answer  to  each  of  these 
Territories  I  He  has  not  done  it,  and  he  will  not  do  it.  The  Aboli- 
tionists up  North  understand  that  this  answer  is  naadc  with  a  view 
of  not  comnutting  himself  on  any  one  Territory  now  in  existence. 
It  is  so  understood  there,  and  you  cannot  expect  an  answer  from  him 
on  a  case  that  applies  to  any  one  Territory,  or  applies  to  the  new 
States  which  by  compact  we  are  pledged  to  admit  out  of  Texas,  when 
they  have  the  requisite  population  and  desire  admission.     I  submit 
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to  you  whether  ho  has  made  a  frank  answer,  so  that  you  can  tell  how 
IV  one  of  these  cases.    "  He  would  be  sorry  to  be 


he  would  vote  in  an'  ^ 

put  in  the  position."  Why  would  he  be  sorry  to  be  put  in  this  posi- 
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tion  if  his  daty  required  him  to  give  the  votel  If  the  people  of  a 
Territory  ought  to  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
with  slavery  or  without  it,  as  they  pleased,  why  not  give  Ibe  vote  ad- 
mitting them  cheerfnllvt  If  in  his  opinion  they  ought  not  to  come 
in  with  slavery,  even  if  they  wanted  to,  why  not  say  that  he  would 
cheerfully  vote  against  their  admission  1  His  intimation  is  that  con- 
science would  not  let  Lim  vot«  "No,"  and  he  would  be  sorry  to  do 
that  which  his  conscience  would  compel  him  to  do  as  an  honest 
man. 

In  regard  to  the  contract  or  bargain  between  Trumbull,  the  Aboli- 
tionists, and  him,  which  he  denies,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  charge  can 
be  proved  by  notorious  historical  facts.  Trumbull,  Lovejoy,  Gid- 
dings,  Fred  Douglass,  Hale,  and  Banks  were  traveling  the  State  at 
that  time  making  speeches  on  the  same  side  and  iu  the  same  cause 
with  him.  He  contents  himself  with  the  same  denial  that  no  such 
thing  occurred.  Does  he  deny  that  he,  and  Trumbnll,  and  Breese. 
and  Giddings,  and  Chase,  and  Frod  Douglass,  and  Lovejoy,  and  all 
those  Abolitionists  and  deserters  from  the  Democratic  party,  did 
make  speeches  all  over  this  State  in  the  same  common  cause  T  Doea 
ho  deny  that  Jim  Mathenv  was  then,  and  is  now,  his  confidential 
friend,  and  does  he  deny  that  Mathenv  made  the  charge  of  tlie  bar- 
gain and  fraud  in  his  own  langnnge,  as  I  have  read  it  from  his  printed 
speech.     Matheny  spoke  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  that  bar- 

fin  existing  between  Lincoln,  Trumbull,   and  the  Abolitionists. 
B  still  remains  Lincoln's  cooSdential  friend,  and  is  now  a  candidate 
for  Congress,  and  is  canvassing  the  Springfield  district  for  Lincoln. 
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I  assert  that  I  can  prove  the  charge  to  be  true  in  detail  if  I  can 
ever  get  it  where  I  can  summon  and  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses. I  have  the  statement  of  another  man  to  the  same  effect 
as  that  made  by  Matheny^  which  I  am  not  permitted  to  use  yet,  but 
Jim  Matheny  is  a  good  witness  on  that  point,  and  the  history  of  the 
country  is  conclusive  upon  it.  That  Lincoln  up  to  that  time  had  been 
a  Whig,  and  then  undertook  to  Abolitionize  tiie  Whi^  and  bring 
them  into  the  Abolition  camp,  is  beyond  denial;  that  Trumbull  up 
to  that  time  had  been  a  Democrat,  and  deserted,  and  undertook  to 
Abolitionize  the  Democracy,  and  take  them  into  tne  Abolition  camp, 
is  beyond  denial;  that  they  are  both  now  active,  leading,  distin- 
guished members  of  this  Abolition  Republican  party,  in  full  com- 
munion, is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  questioned  or  denied. 

But  Lincoln  is  not  willing  to  be  responsible  for  the  creed  of  his 
party.  He  complains  because  I  hold  him  responsible,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  the  issue  he  attempts  to  show  that  individuals  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  many  years  a^o,  expressed  Abolition  sentiments.  It  is 
true  that  Tom  GampbelL  when  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  1850,  pub- 
lished the  letter  which  Lincoln  read.  When  I  asked  Lincoln  for  the 
date  of  that  letter  he  could  not  give  it.  The  date  of  the  letter  has 
been  suppressed  by  other  speakers  who  have  used  it,  though  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  Lincoln  did  not  know  the  date.  If  he  wilTtake 
the  trouble  to  examine,  he  will  find  that  the  letter  was  published 
only  two  days  before  the  election,  and  was  never  seen  until  after  it, 
except  in  one  county.  Tom  Campbell  would  have  been  beat  to  death 
by  the  Democratic  party  if  that  letter  had  been  made  public  in  his 
district.  As  to  Molony,  it  is  true  that  he  uttered  sentiments  of  the 
kind  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  best  Democrats  would  not 
vote  for  him  for  that  reason.    I  returned  from  Washington  after  the 

i)assage  of  the  compromise  measures  in  1850,  and  when  I  found  Mo- 
ony running  under  John  Wentworth's  tutelage,  and  on  his  plat- 
form, I  denounced  him,  and  declared  that  he  was  no  Democrat.  In 
my  speech  at  Chicago,  just  before  the  election  that  year,  I  went  be- 
fore me  infuriated  people  of  that  city  and  vindicated  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850.  Remember,  the  city  council  had  passed  resolu- 
tions nullifying  acts  of  Congress  and  instructing  the  police  to  with- 
hold their  assistance  from  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  as  I  was  the 
only  man  in  the  city  of  Chicago  who  was  responsible  for  the  passage 
of  the  compromise  measures,  I  went  before  tne  crowd,  justified  each 
and  every  one  of  those  measures,  and  let  it  be  said  to  the  eternal 
honor  of  the  people  of  Chicago,  that  when  they  were  convinced  by  my 
exposition  of  those  measures  that  they  were  right,  and  they  had  done 
wrong  in  opposing  them,  they  repealed  their  nullifying  resolutions, 
and  declared  that  they  woula  acquiesce  in  and  support  the  laws  of 
th<?  land.  These  facts  are  well  known,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  can  only 
get  up  individual  instances,  dating  back  to  1849-50,  which  are  con- 
tradicted by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Democratic  creed. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  want  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
Black  Republican  doctrine  of  no  more  slave  States.  Famsworth 
is  the  candidate  of  his  party  to-day  in  the  Chicago  district,  and  he 
made  a  speech  in  the  last  Congress  in  which  he  called  upon  God  to 
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palsy  his  right  arm  if  he  ever  voted  for  the  admissiou  of  anothe^ 
slave  State,  whether  the  people  wanted  it  or  not.  Lovejoy  is 
ntaking  speeches  all  over  the  State  for  Lincoln  now,  and  ta£in^ 
grOQQd  agoitist  any  more  slave  States.  Woshbume,  the  Black  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Galena  district,  ia  tusking 
speeches  in  favor  of  this  same  Abolition  platform  declaring  no  more 
slave  States.  Why  are  men  running  for  Congress  in  the  northern 
districts,  and  taking  that  Abolition  platform  for  their  guide,  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  does  not  want  to  be  held  to  it  down  here  in  Egj-pt  and 
in  the  center  of  the  State,  and  objects  to  it  so  as  to  get  votes  here. 
Let  me  tell  Mr.  Lincoln  that  his  party  in  tlie  northern  part  of  the 
State  hold  to  that  Abolition  platform,  and  that  if  they  do  not  in  the 
south  and  in  the  center,  they  present  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
a  "  house  divided  against  itseH,"  and  hence  "  cannot  stand."  I  now 
bring  down  upon  bira  the  vengeance  of  his  own  scripture  quotation, 
and  give  it  &  more  appropriate  application  than  he  did,  when  I  say 
to  him  that  his  party,  Abolition  in  one  end  of  the  State  and  opposed 
to  it  in  the  other,  is  a  honse  divided  against  itself,  and  catmot  stand, 
and  ought  not  to  stand,  for  it  attempts  to  cheat  the  American  peo- 
ple out  of  their  votes  by  disguising  its  sentiments. 

Mr.  Lincoln  attempts  to  cover  up  and  get  over  his  Abolitionism 
Vv  telling  you  that  he  was  raised  a  little  east  of  you,  beyond  the 
Wabash  m* Indiana,  and  he  thinks  that  makes  a  mighty  sonnd  and 
good  man  of  him  on  all  these  questions.     !  do  not  know  that  the 

Elace  where  a  man  is  bom  or  raised  has  much  to  do  with  his  po- 
tical  principles.  The  worst  Abolitionists  I  have  ever  known  in  Dli- 
nois  have  been  men  who  have  sold  their  slaves  in  Alabama  and 
Kentucky,  and  have  come  here  and  turned  Abolitionists  while  spend- 
ing the  money  got  for  the  negroes  they  sold,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  an  Abolitionist  from  Indiana  or  Kentucky  ought  to  have  any 
more  credit  because  he  was  born  and  raised  among  slave-holders. 
I  do  not  know  that  a  native  of  Kentucky  is  more  excusable  becaase 
raised  among  slaves;  bis  father  and  mother  having  owned  slaves, 
he  comes  to  Illinois,  turns  Abolitionist,  and  slanders  the  graves  of 
his  father  and  mother,  and  breathes  curses  upon  the  institutions 
under  which  he  was  bom.  and  his  father  and  mother  bred.  True, 
I  was  not  bom  out  West  here.  I  was  boi-n  away  down  in  Yankee 
land;  I  was  bom  in  a  vallev  in  Vermont,  with  the  high  mountains 
around  me.  I  love  the  old  green  mountains  and  valleys  of  Ver- 
mont, where  I  was  bora,  and  where  I  played  in  my  ehftdhood.  I 
went  up  to  visit  them  some  seven  Or  eight  years  ^o,  for  the  first 
time  for  twenty  odd  years.  When  I  got  there  they  treated  me  veiy 
kindly.  They  invited  me  to  the  commencement  of  their  college, 
placed  me  on  the  seats  with  their  distinguished  guests,  and  con- 
ferred upon  me  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  in  Latin  {doctor  of  laws),  the 
same  as  they  did  Old  Hickorj-,  at  Cambridge,  many  years  ago,  and  I 

Kve  you  my  word  and  honor  I  understood  jnst  as  much  of  the 
itin  as  he  did,  When  they  got  through  conferring  the  honorary 
degree,  they  called  upon  me  for  a  speech,  and  I  got  up  with  my 
heart  full  and  swelling  with  gratitude  for  tneir  kindness,  and  I  said 


to  them,  "  My  friends,  Vermont  is  the  most  gloi 


)  spot  on  the 
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face  of  this  globe  for  a  man  to  be  bom  in,  provided  he  emigrates 
when  he  is  very  young." 

I  emigrated  when  I  was  very  young.  I  came  out  here  when  I  was 
a  boy,  and  found  my  mind  liberalized,  and  my  opinions  enlarged 
when  I  got  on  these  broad  prairies,  witn  only  the  heavens  to  bound 
my  vision,  instead  of  having  them  circumscribed  by  the  little  narrow 
ridges  that  surrounded  the  valley  where  I  was  bom.  But  I  discard 
all  flings  at  the  land  where  a  man  was  bom.  I  wish  to  be  judged 
by  my  principles,  by  those  great  public  measures  and  constitutional 
principles  upon  which  the  peace,  the  happiness,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  this  republic  now  rest. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  framed  another  question,  propounded  it  to  me, 
and  desired  my  answer.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  did  not  put  a  ques- 
tion to  him  that  I  did  not  first  lay  a  foundation  for  by  showing  that 
it  was  a  part  of  the  platform  of  the  party  whose  votes  he  is  now  seek- 
ing, adoi)ted  in  a  majority  of  the  counties  where  he  now  hopes  to 
get  a  majority,  and  supi)orted  by  the  candidates  of  his  party  now 
running  in  those  counties.  But  I  will  answer  his  question.  It  is  as 
follows :  "  If  the  slaveholding  citizens  of  a  United  States  Territory 
should  need  and  demand  congressional  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  their  slave  property  in  such  Territory,  would  you,  as  a  member 
of  Confess,  vote  for  or  against  such  legislation!''  I  answer  him 
that  it  IS  a  fundamental  aH;icle  in  the  Democratic  creed  that  there 
should  be  non-interference  and  non-intervention  by  Congress  with 
slavery  in  the  States  or  Territories.  Mr.  Lincoln  could  have  found  an 
answer  to  his  question  in  the  Cincinnati  platform,  if  he  had  desired 
it.  The  Democratic  party  have  always  stood  by  that  great  principle 
of  non-interference  and  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in 
the  States  or  Territories  alike,  and  I  stand  on  that  platform  now. 

Now  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Lincoln  did  not 
define  his  own  position  in  his  own  question.  How  does  he  stand  on 
that  question!  He  put  the  question  to  me  at  Preeport  whether  or 
not  I  would*  vote  to  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union  oef ore  she  had 
93,420  inhabitants.  I  answered  him  at  once  that  it  having  been  de- 
cided that  Kansas  had  now  population  enough  for  a  slave  State,  she 
had  population  enough  for  a  free  State. 

I  answered  the  question  une^uivocaDy,  and  then  I  asked  him 
whether  he  would  vote  for  or  against  the  admission  of  Kansas  before 
she  had  93,420  inhabitants,  and  he  would  not  answer  me.  To-day  he 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  his  opinion,  my  answer  on  that 
question  was  not  quite  plain  enough,  and  yet  he  nas  not  answered  it 
himself.  He  now  puts  a  question  m  relation  to  congressional  inter- 
ference in  the  Territories  to  me.  I  answer  him  direct,  and  yet  he  has 
not  answered  the  question  himself.  I  ask  you  whether  a  man  has 
any  right,  in  common  decency^  to  put  questions,  in  these  public  dis- 
cussions, to  his  opponent,  which  he  will  not  answer  himself  when 
they  are  pressed  home  to  him.  I  have  asked  him  three  times,  whether 
he  would  vote  to  admit  Kansas  whenever  the  people  applied  with  a 
constitution  of  their  own  making  and  their  own  adoption,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  were  fair,  just,  and  unexceptionable,  but  I  cannot 
get  an  answer  from  him.    Nor  will  he  answer  the  question  which  he 


i  or  *»n>gftif  ascois 

pot  to  BKi,  aad  wiaA  I  kare  jast  aasweRd,  in  rvUtioD  to  vooeKS- 
Hooal  tnterferaee  m  the  TerrikonM,  bv  Mfc^p  •  slaw  code  were. 
It  » trae  that  he  goee  ■■  to  aacwcr  Ae  qaestioa  by  argniDg  dial 
imder  Ae  tlriieinn  of  the  SagMW  Cbort  it  is  the  dm^  of  a  nuin  fi 
rote  for  a  slave  eade  ia  the  Terriloriea.  He  sajs  that  it  is  his  datr, 
■utder  the  deaaoa  that  the  eoort  has  aiade,  and  if  fa«  believes  in  that 
deeiskn  he  woold  be  a  pajand  inaa  if  he  did  Dot  give  the  vot«.  I 
■rnmmX  to  know  wheth«' ne  is  not  boond  to  a  decision  which  ts  ma- 
tmj  to  his  ofKnioaa  jpst  aa  nmdt  ae  to  one  tn  accordance  irith  his 
opiaions.  If  the  deciaiaa  ol  the  Sn^prane  Coort,  the  tribonal  created 
1^  the  Coaathatiea  to  deode  the  qaestion,  is  final  and  binding,  is  be 
not  bound  bjit Jiiatasslmi^(jasif  hewas  f  or  it  tnfitead  of  a^inst 
it  oripnaOjt  la  enry  man  m  this  land  aDowed  to  resist  draeious 
be  dtws  not  like,  and  0017  support  those  that  ni««t  bis  ^fproral  1 
What  are  inqmctaat  eonrts  woith  mkcs  their  deetrioas  are  bindio^ 
00  aO  good  ettixenst  It  is  the  fnndanwntal  twineinte  of  the  jndi^ 
ciaiT  that  its  deeiaoos  are  finaL  It  is  created  for  that  purpose,  eo 
that  when  too  eannot  agree  amoDz  yourselves  on  a  dtspatfd  point 
Ton  appeal' to  the  jndiaal  tribanaL  irhicb  st^is  in  and  decides  for 
Von,  and  that  decision  is  Aen  binding  on  every  eood  citiien.  It  is 
the  law  of  the  land  jost  as  much  with  Mr.  Lincom  against  it  as  for 
it.  And  yet  he  says  if  that  dedsioo  is  bindiog  be  is  a  perjnred  man 
if  he  does  not  vote  for  a  slave  code  in  the  different  Temtoriee  of  this 
Union.  Well,  if  von  [toraing  to  Mr.  Lincoln]  are  not  going  to  re- 
sist the  deeiaion.  ff  yon  obey  it,  and  do  not  intend  to  array  mob  lav 
against  the  (.■onstiloted  authorities,  then  acoordiug  toyourown  stale- 
men  t,  yon  will  be  a  perjured  man  if  yon  do  not  vote  to  establish  slavery 
in  these  Territories.  My  doctrine  is.  that  even  taking  Mr.  Lincoln's 
view  that  the  decision  recognizes  the  right  of  a  man  tocarrx'  fais  slaves 
into  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  if  heplea^es,  yet  after  he  gets 
there  be  needs  affirmative  law  to  make  that  ngfat  of  any  valu&  The 
same  doctrine  not  only  applies  to  slave  property,  but  all  other  kinds  of 
property.  Chief  Justice  Taney  places  it  upon  the  ground  that  slave 
property  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  property.    Suppose  one  of 

Jour  merchants  should  move  to  Kansas  and  oi>en  a  liquor-store ;  he 
as  a  right  to  take  groceries  and  liquors  there,  but  the  mode  of  selling 
them,  and  the  circumstances  nnder  which  they  shall  be  sold,  and  aU 
the  remedies,  must  be  prescribed  by  local  legislation,  and  if  that  is 
unfriendly  it  will  drive  him  out  jurt  as  effectually  as  if  there  was  • 
constitutional  provision  against  the  sale  of  liquor.  80  the  abe 
of  local  legislation  lo  encourage  and  support  slave  property 
Territory  excludes  it  practically  just  as  effectually  as  if  there 
a  positive  constitutional  provision  against  it.  Hence  I  assert  that 
under  the  Drvd  Scott  decision  you  cannot  maintain  slaver>'  a  day  in 
a  Territon'  whtrv  thfre  is  an  unwilling  people  and  unfriendly  legis- 
lation. If  the  iRtipIe  are  opposed  to  it.  our  right  is  a  barren.'wo^- 
lesB,  uselcdt!  right;  and  if  tbev  are  for  it,  tliey  will  snpjKirt  and 
encourage  it.  We  come  right  IJack,  therefore,  tn  the  practieal  ques- 
tion, if  the  people  of  a  Torntory  want  slavery  they  will  have  it,  and 
if  the;r  do  not  want  it  you  cannot  force  Hon  them.  And  this  ii  ' 
practical  question,  the  great  prinoiple,  apoa  which  our  institui 
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rest.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Goiprt  as  it 
was  pronounced  by  that  au^st  tribunal,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  I  would  have  decided  that  way  or  not.  I  have  had  many 
a  decision  made  against  me  on  questions  of  law  which  I  did  not  Uke, 
but  I  was  bound  by  them  just  as  much  as  if  I  had  had  a  hand  in 
making  them,  and  approved  them.  Did  you  ever  see  a  lawyer  or 
a  client  lose  his  case  that  he  approved  the  decision  of  the  court  f 
They  always  think  the  decision  unjust  when  it  is  ^iven  against  them. 
In  a  government  of  laws  like  ours  we  must  sustain  the  Constitution 
as  our  fathers  made  it,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the  States  as  they 
are  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  and  then  we  wDl  have  peace 
and  harmony  between  the  different  States  and  sections  of  this 
glorious  Union. 


[September  16  f]  1858. — Fragment.    Notes  fob  Speeches. 

I  believe  the  declaration  that ''  all  men  are  created  equal  ^  is  the 
great  fundamental  principle  upon  which  our  free  institutions  rest. 
That  negro  slavery  is  vioLative  of  that  principle ;  but  that  by  our 
form  of  government  that  principle  has  not  b^n  made  one  of  legal 
obligation.  That  by  our  form  or  government  the  States  which  have 
slavery  are  to  retain  or  disuse  it,  at  their  own  pleasure ;  and  that  all 
others  —  individuals,  free  States,  and  National  Government  —  are 
constitutionallv  bound  to  leave  them  alone  about  it.  That  our  gov- 
ernment was  thus  framed  because  of  the  necessity  springing  m>m 
the  actual  presence  of  slavery  when  it  was  formed. 

September  18, 1858. — Fourth  Joint  Debate  at  Charleston, 

Illinois. 

Mr.  LincoMs  Opening  Speech. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  It  will  be, very  difficult  for  an  audience  so 
large  as  this  to  hear  distinctly  what  a  speaker  says,  and  consequently 
it  is  important  that  as  profound  silence  be  preserved  as  i)os8ible. 

While  I  was  at  the  hotel  to-day,  an  elderfy  gentleman  called  upon 
me  to  know  whether  I  was  really  in  favor  of  producing  a  periect 
equality  between  the  ne^oes  and  white  people.  While  I  had  not 
proposed  to  myself  on  this  occasion  to  say  much  on  that  subject,  yet 
as  the  question  was  asked  me  I  thought  1  would  occupy  perhaps  five 
minutes  in  sa3dng  something  in  regard  to  it.  I  will  say  then  that  I 
am  not^  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about  in  any  way 
the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  black  races — that 
I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors 
of  negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry 
with  white  people ;  and  I  will  say  in  addition  to  this  that  there  is  a 
physical  dinerence  between  the  white  and  black  races  which  I  believe 
will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together  on  terms  of  social 
and  political  equality.  And  inasmuch  as  tney  cannot  so  live,  while 
they  do  remain  together  there  must  be  the  position  of  superior  and 

Vol.  I.— 24. 
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inferioi;,  anil  I  as  much  as  aiiy  other  man  am  in  favor  of  Laving  th#  I 
superior  position  assigned  to  the  white  race.  I  say  upon  this  occasioD 
I  do  not  perceive  that  because  the  white  man  is  to  have  the  superior 
position  me  negro  should  be  denied  everything.  I  du  not  understand 
that  because  I  do  not  want  a  negro  woman  for  a  slave  I  most  neces- 
sarily want  her  for  a  wife.  Mv  understanding  is  that  I  can  just  let 
her  alone.  I  am  now  in  my  fiftieth  year,  and  I  certainly  never  have 
had  a  black  woman  for  either  a  slave  or  a  wife.  So  it  seems  to  me 
quite  possible  for  us  to  get  along  without  making  either  slaves  or 
wives  of  negroes.  I  will  add  to  this  that  I  have  never  seen,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  man,  woman,  or  child  who  was  in  favor  of  producing  a 

Pirfect  equality,  social  and  political,  between  negroes  and  white  men. 
recollect  of  but  one  distinguished  instance  that  I  ever  heard  of  so 
frequently  as  to  be  entirely  satisfied  of  its  correctness,  and  that  is 
the  case  of  Jndge  Douglas's  old  friend  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson. 
I  will  also  add  to  the  remarks  I  have  made  (for  I  am  not  going  to 
enter  at  large  upon  this  subject),  that  I  have  never  had  the  least 
apprehension  that  I  or  my  friends  would  many  uegroes  if  there  was 
no  law  t^  keep  them  from  it ;  but  as  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends 
seem  to  be  in  great  apprehension  that  they  might,  if  there  were  no 
law  to  keep  them  from  it.  I  give  him  the  most  solemn  pledge  that  I 
will  to  the  verv  last  stand  by  the  law  of  this  State,  whici  forbids  the 
marrying  of  white  people  with  uegroes.  I  will  a<id  one  further  word, 
which  is  this:  that  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  place  where 
an  alteration  of  the  social  and  political  relations  of  the  negro  and  the 
white  man  can  be  made  except  in  the  State  legislature —  not  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  as  I  do  not  really  apprehend 
the  approach  of  any  such  thing  myself,  and  as  Judge  Douglas  seems 
to  be  in  constant  horror  that  some  such  danger  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, I  propose,  as  the  best  means  to  prevent  it,  that  the  judge  De  kept 
at  nome  and  placed  in  tlie  State  legislature  to  fight  the  measure.  ' 
do  not  propose  dwelling  longer  at  this  time  on  the  subject. 

When  Judge  Trumbull,  our  other  senator  in  Congress,  returned 
Illinois  in  the  month  of  August,  he  made  a  speech  at  Chicago.  » 
which  he  made  what  may  be  called  a  chai^  agamst  Judge  Dongiai^ 
which  I  understand  proved  to  be  verj'  offensive  to  him.  The  judge 
was  at  that  time  out  upon  one  of  his  speaking  tours  through  the 
country,  and  when  the  news  of  it  reached  him,  as  I  am  informed, 
be  denounced  Judge  Trumbull  in  rather  harsh  terms  for  having  said 
what  be  did  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  was  traveling  at  that  time, 
and  speaking  at  me  same  places  with  Judge  Douglas  on  subsequent 
days,  and  when  I  heard  of  what  Judge  Trumbull  nad  said  of  Doug- 
las, and  what  Douglas  had  said  back  again,  I  felt  that  1  was  in  apo«> 
tiou  where  I  could  not  remain  entirely  silent  in  regard  to  the  niatterj 
Consequently,  upon  two  or  three  ooeasions  I  alluded  to  it,  aud  al-l 
luded  t«  it  in  no  other  wise  than  to  say  that  in  regard  to  the  charge 
brought  by  Trumbull  against  Douglas,  I  personally  knew  nothing, 
and  sought  to  say  nothing  about  it — that  I  did  personally  know 
Judge  Trumbull — that  I  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  veracity  — 
that  I  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  capacity  sufficient  to  know  v* 
well  whether  an  assertion  he  was  making,  as  a  conclusion  drai 
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■fr»n]  a  set  of  facts,  was  tnie  or  false ;  and  as  a  eanclnsiou  of  ray  own 
from  that,  I  stated  it  as  my  belief,  if  Trumbull  should  ever  be  called 
apoQ,  he  would  prove  everything  he  had  said.  I  said  this  upon  two 
or  three  occasiouB.  Upou  a  aubsequent  occasion.  Judge  Trumbull 
spoke  again  before  an  audience  at  Altou,  and  upou  that  occasion  not 
only  repeated  his  charge  against  Douglas,  but  arrayed  the  evid^nue 
he  relied  upon  to  substantiate  it.  This  speech  was  published  at 
length,  and  sabseqneutly  at  Jacksonville  Judge  Douglas  alluded  to 
the  matter.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  and  near  the  close  of  it,  he 
stated  in  regard  to  myself  what  I  will  now  read:  "Judge  Douglas 
proceeded  to  remark  that  he  should  not  hereafter  occupy  his  time  in 
refuting  such  charges  made  by  Trumbull,  but  that  Lincoln  having 
indorsed  the  character  of  Trumbull  for  veracity,  he  should  bold  him 

i Lincoln)  responsible  for  the  slanders."  I  have  done  simply  what  I 
lave  told  you,  to  subject  me  to  this  invitation  to  notice  tne  char^. 
I  now  wish  to  say  that  it  had  not  originally  been  my  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss that  matter  at  all.  But  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  the  wish  of 
Jadee  Douglas  to  bold  me  responsible  for  it,  then  for  once  in  my 
life  I  will  ^ay  General  Jackson,  and  to  the  just  extent  I  take  the 
reeponaibiuty, 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  will  hand  to  the  reporters 
that  portion  of  Judge  Trumbull's  Alton  speech  which  was  devoted 
to  this  matter,  and  also  that  portion  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech 
made  at  Jacksonville  in  answer  to  it.  I  shall  thereby  furnisu  the 
readers  of  this  debate  with  the  complete  discussion  between  Trum- 
bull and  Douglas.  I  cannot  now  read  them,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  take  half  of  my  first  hour  to  do  so.  I  can  only  make  some 
comments  upon  them.  Trumbull's  charge  is  in  the  following  words : 
*'  Now,  the  charge  is,  that  there  was  a  plot  entered  into  to  have  a 
ooDStitntion  formed  for  Kansas,  and  put  in  force,  without  giving 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  vote  npou  it,  and  that  Mr.  Douglas 
was  in  the  plot.*  I  will  state,  without  quoting  further,  for  all  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  hereafter,  that  Judge  Trumbull 
brings  forward  what  he  regards  as  sufScieut  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate this  charge. 

It  will  be  perceived  Judge  Trumbull  shows  that  Senator  Bigler, 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  bad  declared  there  had  been  a  confer- 
ence among  the  senators,  in  which  conference  it  was  determined  to 
have  an  Ehiabling  Act  passed  for  the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a 
coDStitution  under;  and  iu  this  conference  it  was  agreed  among 
them  tUat  it  was  best  not  to  have  a  provision  for  submitting  the  cou- 
Btitution  to  avot«  of  the  people  after  it  shoidd  be  formed-  He  then 
brings  forward  evidence  to  show,  and  showiug,  as  he  deemed,  that 
"udge  Douglas  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  with  that 
lauBe  stricken  out.  He  then  shows  that  there  was  a  new  clause 
inserted  into  the  bill,  which  would  in  its  nature  prevent  a  reference 
of  the  constitution  back  for  a  vot*  of  the  people — if,  indeed,  upon 
u  mere  silence  in  the  law,  it  could  be  assumed  that  they  had  the 
right  to  vote  upou  it.  These  are  the  general  statements  that  he 
has  made. 

I  propose  to  examiTie  the  points  in  Judge  Douglas's  speech,  in 
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whieli  he  attempts  to  answer  that  speech  of  Judge  Trumbull'^fl 
When  you  come  to  examine  Judge  Douglas's  speech,  jyou  will  find 
that  the  first  point  he  makes  is :  "  Suppose  it  were  true  tnat  there  was 
such  a  change  in  the  bill,  and  that  I  struck  it  out —  is  that  a  proof  of 
a  plot  to  force  a  constitution  upon  them  against  their  Willi "  His 
striking  out  such  a  provision,  if  there  was  such  a  one  in  the  bill,  he 
argues,  does  not  establish  the  proof  that  it  was  stricken  out  for  the 
purpose  of  robbing  the  people  of  that  right.  I  would  say,  in  the  first 

5 lace,  that  that  would  be  a  most  manifest  reason  for  it.  It  is  true,  as 
udge  Douglas  states,  that  manv  territorial  bills  have  passed  with- 
out having  such  a  provision  in  them.  I  believe  it  is  true,  though  I 
am  not  certain,  that  in  some  instances  constitutions  framed  under 
such  bills  have  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  with  the  law 
silent  upon  the  subject;  but  it  does  uot  appear  that  they  ODce  had 
their  enabling  acts  framed  with  an  express  provision  for  submit- 
ting the  constitution  to  be  framed  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  then 
that  it  was  stricken  out  when  Congress  did  not  mean  to  alter  the 
effect  of  the  law.  That  there  have  been  bills  which  never  had  the 
provision  in,  I  do  uot  question ;  but  when  was  that  provision  taken 
out  of  one  tnat  it  was  in?  More  especially  does  this  evidence  tend 
to  prove  the  proposition  that  Trumbull  advanced,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  provision  was  stricken  out  of  the  bill  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  time  that  Bigler  says  there  was  a  conference  among 
certain  senators,  and  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  bill  should  be 
passed  leaving  that  out  Jndge  Douglas,  in  answering  Trumbull, 
omits  to  attend  to  the  testimony  of  Bi^er,  that  there  was  a  meeting 
in  which  it  was  agreed  they  should  so  frame  the  bill  that  there  should 
be  no  submission  of  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  The 
judge  does  not  notice  this  part  of  it.  If  vou  take  this  as  one  piece 
of  evidence,  and  then  ascertain  that  simultaneously  Judge  Douglas 
struck  out  a  provision  that  did  require  it  to  be  submitted,  and  pat 
the  two  together,  I  think  it  will  make  a  pretty  fair  show  of  proof 
that  Judge  Doug^las  did,  as  Trumbull  says,  enter  into  a  plot  to  put  in 
force  a  constitution  for  Kansas  without  giving  the  people  any  op- 
portunity of  voting  upon  it. 

But  I  must  hurry  on.  The  next  proposition  that  Judge  Douglas 
puts  is  this:  '^  But  upon  examination  it  turns  out  that  the  Toombs 
bill  never  did  contain  a  clause  requiring  the  constitution  to  be  sub- 
mitted." This  is  a  mere  question  of  fact,  and  can  be  determined  by 
evidence.  I  only  want  to  ask  this  question — why  did  not  Judge 
Douglas  say  that  these  words  were  not  stricken  out  of  the  Toombs 
bill,  or  this  bill  from  which  it  is  alleged  the  provision  was  stricken 
out — a  bill  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Toombs,  because  he  originally 
brought  it  forward!  laskwhy,  if  the  judge  wanted  to  make  a  direct 
issue  with  Trumbull,  did  he  not  take  thee-xact  proposition  Trumbull 
made  in  his  speech,  and  say  it  was  not  stricken  outt  Trumbull  ha 
given  the  exact  words  that  he  says  were  in  the  Toombs  bill,  and  fa 
alleges  that  when  the  bill  came  back,  they  were  stricken  out  Judgi 
Douglas  does  not  say  that  the  words  which  Trumbull  says  werl 
stricken  out,  were  not  stricken  out,  but  he  says  there  was  no  provisioT 
in  the  Toombs  bill  to  submit  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  peopi 
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e  at  once  that  he  is  merely  maldDg  an  issue  upon  the  meaniiig 

of  the  words.     He  has  not  nndertakeu  to  say  that  Trnmbull  tells  a 
lie  about  these  words  being  stricken  out;  but  be  is  really,  when 

Snshed  np  to  it,  only  taking  an  issue  upon  the  meauing  of  the  words, 
ow,  then,  if  there  be  any  issue  upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or 
if  there  be  upon  the  question  of  fact  as  to  whether  these  words  were 
stricken  out,  I  have  before  me  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  genuine  copy 
of  the  Toombs  bill,  in  which  it  eao  be  shown  that  the  words  Trumbull 
says  were  in  it,  were,  in  fact,  originally  there.  If  there  be  any  dis- 
pute upon  the  fact,  I  have  got  the  documents  here  to  show  they  were 
there.  If  there  be  any  controversy  upou  the  sense  of  the  words  — 
whether  these  words  which  were  stricken  out  really  constituted  a  pro- 
vision for  submitting  the  matter  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  as  that  is  a 
matter  of  argument.  I  think  I  may  as  well  use  Trumbull's  own  argu- 
ment.   He  says  that  the  proposition  is  in  these  words: 

That  the  following  propositions  be,  aod  the  same  are  hereby,  offered  to  the 
said  convention  of  the  people  of  Eajisaii,  when  formed,  for  their  free  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection ;  wliicn,  if  accepted  by  the  convention  and  ratified  by 
the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  tlie  constitution,  shaU  be 
obligatory  upon  the  United  States  and  the  said  State  of  Kansas. 

Xow,  Trumbull  alleges  that  these  last  words  were  stricken  out  of 
the  bill  when  it  came  back,  and  he  said  this  was  a  provision  for 
submittinR  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  his  argu- 
meat  is  tfiis :  "'  Wotdd  it  have  been  possible  to  ratify  the  land 
propositions  at  the  election  for  the  auuptiou  of  the  constitution, 
unless  such  an  election  was  to  be  held  T "  That  is  Trumbull's  argu- 
ment. Now,  Judge  Douglas  does  not  meet  the  charge  at  alL  but 
stands  up  and  says  there  was  no  such  proposition  in  that  bill  for 
submitting  tbe  constitution  to  be  framed  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
Trumbull  admits  that  the  tankage  is  not  a  direct  provision  for  sub- 
mitting it,  but  it  is  a  provision  necessarily  impUed  from  another 
."ovisiou.  He  asks  yon  how  it  is  possible  to  ratify  the  land  propo- 
ition  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  if  there  was 
no  election  to  be  held  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  And  be 
poes  on  to  show  that  it  is  not  any  less  a  law  because  the  provision 
IS  put  in  that  indirect  shape  than  it  would  be  if  it  was  put  directly. 
But  I  presume  I  have  said  enougli  to  draw  attention  to  this  point, 
and  I  pass  it  by  also. 

Another  one  of  the  points  that  Judge  Douglas  makes  upon 
Trumbull,  and  at  very  great  length,  is  that  Trumbull,  while  the 
bill  was  pending,  said  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  that  he  supposed 
the  constitution  to  be  made  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  asks,  if  Trumbull  thought  so  then,  what  ground  is  there  for 
anybody  thinking  otherwise  now  T  Fellow-citizens,  this  much  may  be 
said  in  reply :  That  bill  had  been  in  the  hands  of  s  party  to  which 
Trumbull  did  not  belong.  It  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  head  of  which  Judge  Douglas  stood,  Trumbull  per- 
bapti  bad  a  printed  copy  of  the  originm  Toombs  bill.  I  have  not 
'**!*'  evidence  on  that  point,  except  a  sort  of  inference  I  draw  from 
general  course  of  business  there.     What  alterations,  or  what 
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provisioua  in  the  way  of  altering,  were  going  on  in  committee, 
Tminball  had  no  means  of  knowing,  until  the  altered  bill  was  re- 
ported back.  Soon  afterward,  when  it  was  reported  back,  there 
was  a  discudsion  over  it,  and  perhaps  Trumbull  in  reading  it  hastily 
in  the  altered  form  did  not  perceive  all  the  bearings  of  the  altera- 
tions. He  was  hastily  borne  into  the  debate,  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  there  was  something  in  it  Trumboll  did  not  perceive, 
that  something  did  not  exist.  More  than  this,  is  it  true  that  what 
Trumbull  did  can  have  any  effect  on  what  Douglas  did  t  Suppose 
Trumbull  had  been  in  the  plot  with  these  other  men,  would  thkt  let 
Douglas  out  of  it?  Would  it  exonerate  Douglas  that  Trumbull 
did  n't  then  perceive  be  was  iu  the  plot  T  He  also  asks  the  question : 
Why  did  n't  TrumbuU  propose  to  amend  the  bill  if  he  thought  it 
needed  any  amendment!  Why,  1  believe  that  everj-thin^  Judge 
Trumbull  had  proposed,  particularly  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  since  he  had  been  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  had  been  promptly  voted  down  by  Judge  Douglas  and  his 
friends.  He  had  no  promise  that  an  amendment  offered  by  him  to 
anything  on  this  subject  would  receive  the  slightest  consideration. 
Judge  Trumbull  did  bring  the  notice  of  the  Senate  at  that  time  io 
tlie  faet  that  there  was  no  provision  for  submitting  the  constitution 
at>out  to  be  made  for  the  people  of  Kansas,  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say  that  Judge  Douglas  made  some  re- 
ply to  this  speech  of  Judge  Trumbull's,  out  he  never  noticed  that 
part  of  it  at  all.  And  so  the  thing  passed  by.  I  think,  then,  the 
fact  that  Judge  Trumbull  offered  no  amendment,  does  not  throw 
much  blame  upon  him ;  and  if  it  did,  it  does  not  reach  the  question 
of  fact  1U4  to  what  Judge  Douglas  was  doing.  I  repeat  that  if 
Tnimbull  had  himself  been  in  the  plot,  it  would  not  at  all  relieve 
i\\f  olht'rs  who  were  in  it  from  blame.  If  I  should  be  indicted  for 
lutmler.  and  ujion  the  trial  it  should  be  discovered  that  I  had  been 
itunlicAted  in  that  murder,  but  that  the  prosecuting  witness  was 
fuilty  too,  that  would  uot  at  all  touch  the  question  of  my  crime.  It 
«»ul(l  be  no  relief  to  my  neck  that  they  discovered  this'  other  man 
wh«  I'hargfd  the  crime  upon  me  to  be  K"ilty  too. 

\niitlicr  one  of  the  points  Judge  Dou^as  makes  upon  Judge 

"Vnimbull  is  that  when  he  spoke  m  Chicago  he  made  nis  charge 

t.>  i\-^l  ii|)iiu  the  fact  that  the  bill  bad  the  provision  in  it  for  submit- 

'     -niisLilution  to  a  vote  of  the  ]>eople,  when  it  went  into  his 

'  '<  ni^IaK's)  bands,  that  it  was  missing  when  he  reported  it  to 

■ . ,  iind  that  in  a  public  speech  he  had  subsequently  said  the 

i   111  the  bill  was  made  while  it  was  in  committee,  and  that 

.   made  in  consultation  between  him  (Judge  Douglas)  and 

\iid  Judge  Douglas  goes  on  to  comment  upon  the  fact  of 

>  ndilucing  in  his  Alton  speech  the  proposition  that  the  bill 

■t—     -o   •*'"P  bai'k  with  that  proposition  stricken  out,  but  with 

4yMi«<^r>  i^UwH'  and  another  provision  in  it  saj-ing  that  "until  the 

uwt-X-K-  Mwulion  of  this  act  there  shall  be  no  election  in  said  Ter- 

um^  *  •tkt»*h  Trumbull  areued  was  not  only  taking  the  proinsion 

EI^|MinHU(  to  a  vote  of  the  people  out  of  the  bill,  but  was  adding 

^^hfmiMV  vne,  in  that  it  prevented  the  people  from  exercising 
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the  right  under  a  bill  that  was  merely  silent  on  the  question.  Now 
in  regard  to  what  he  says^  that  Trumbull  shifts  the  issue — that  he 
shifts  his  ground — and  I  believe  he  uses  the  term  that  '4t  being 
proven  fal^,  he  has  changed  ground," — I  call  upon  all  of  you  when 
you  come  to  examine  that  portion  of  Trumbull's  speech  (for  it  will 
make  a  part  of  mine),  to  examine  whether  Trumbull  has  shifted  his 

f round  or  not.  I  say  he  did  not  shift  his  ground,  but  that  he 
rought  forward  his  original  charge^  and  the  evidence  to  sustain  it 
yet  more  fully,  but  precisely  as  he  on^ally  made  it  Then,  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  he  brought  in  a  new  piece  of  evidence.  He  shifted 
no  ground.  He  brought  no  new  piece  of  evidence  inconsistent  with 
Ms  former  testimony,  but  he  brought  a  new  piece  tending,  as  he 
thought,  and  as  I  think,  to  prove  his  proposition.  To  illustrate:  A 
man  brings  an  accusation  against  anotner,  and  on  trial  the  man 
making  the  charge  introduces  A  and  B  to  prove  the  accusation.  At 
a  second  trial  he  introduces  the  same  witnesses,  who  teU  the  same 
story  as  before,  and  a  third  witness  who  tells  tne  same  thing,  and 
in  addition  gives  further  testimony  corroborative  of  the  charge.  So 
with  TrumbulL  There  was  no  shifting  of  ^und,  nor  inconsutency 
of  testimony  between  the  new  piece  of  evidence  and  what  he  origi- 
nally introduced. 

But  Jud^  Douglas  says  that  he  himself  moved  to  strike  out  that 
last  provision  of  the  bill,  and  that  on  his  motion  it  was  stricken  out 
and  a  substitute  inserted.  That  I  presume  is  the  truth.  I  presume 
it  is  true  that  that  last  proposition  was  stricken  out  by  Judge  Doug- 
las. Trumbull  has  not  said  it  was  not.  Trumbull  has  himself  said 
that  it  was  so  stricken  out.  He  says :  '^  I  am  speaking  of  the  bill  as 
Judge  Douglas  reported  it  back.  It  was  amended  somewhat  in  the 
Senate  before  it  passed,  but  I  am  speakiufi^  of  it  as  he  brought  it 
back."  Now,  when  Judge  Douglas  parades  tne  fact  that  the  provision 
was  stricken  out  of  the  bill  wnen  it  came  back,  he  asserts  nothing 
contrarv  to  what  Trumbull  alleges.  Trumbull  has  only  said  that  he 
originally  put  it  in — not  that  he  did  not  strike  it  out.  Trumbull 
says  it  was  not  in  the  bill  when  it  went  to  the  committee.  When  it 
came  back  it  was  in,  and  Judge  Douglas  said  the  sdterations  were 
made  by  him  in  consultation  with  Toombs.  Trumbull  alleges  there- 
fore, as  his  conclusion,  that  Judee  Douglas  put  it  in.  Then  if  Doug- 
las wants  to  contradict  Trumbml  and  call  mm  a  liar,  let  him  say  he 
did  not  put  it  in,  and  not  that  he  did  n't  take  it  out  again.  It  is  said 
that  a  bear  is  sometimes  hard  enough  pushed  to  drop  a  cub,  and  so 
I  presume  it  was  in  this  case.  I  presume  the  truth  is  that  Douglas 
put  it  in  and  afterward  took  it  out  That,  I  take  it^  is  the  truth  about 
it.  Judge  Trumbull  says  one  thing ;  Douglas  says  another  thing, 
and  the  two  don't  contradict  one  another  at  all.  The  question  is, 
what  did  he  put  it  in  forf  In  the  first  place,  what  did  he  take  the 
other  provision  out  of  the  bill  fort — the  provision  which  Trumbull 
argued  was  necessary  for  submitting  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  f  What  did  he  take  that  out  for  f  and  having  taken  it 
out,  what  did  he  put  this  in  for  f  I  say  that,  in  the  run  of  things,  it  is 
not  unlikely  forces  conspired  to  render  it  vastly  expedient  forjudge 
Douglas  to  take  that  latter  clause  out  again,    llie  question  that 
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TrQmball  has  made  is  that  Judge  Douglas  put  it  iu,  aud  lii 
meet  Trumbull  at  all  unless  he  denies  that. 

In  the  clause  of  Judge  Dou^as's  speech  upon  this  subject  he  uses 
this  language  toward  Judge  Truiubull.  He  says :  "  He  forges  his 
evidence  from  beginning  to  end,  and  by  falsifying  tlie  record  ne  en- 
deavors to  bolster  up  his  false  charge."  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  serious 
statement.  Tmmbull  forces  his  evidence  from  beginning  to  end. 
Now  upon  my  own  autbonty  I  say  that  it  is  not  true.  What  ib  a 
forgery  1  Consider  the  evidence  mat  Trumbull  has  brought  for- 
ward. When  you  come  to  read  the  speech,  as  you  will  be  able  to, 
examine  whether  the  evidence  is  a  forgery  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  had  the  bill  or  document  in  his  hand  like  that  [holding  up  a  pa- 
per]. He  says  that  is  a  copy  of  the  Toombs  bill  —  the  amendment 
offered  by  Toombs.  He  says  that  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  it  was 
introduced  and  went  into  Judge  Douglas's  hands.  Now,  does  Judge 
Douglas  say  that  is  a  forgery  T  That  is  one  thing  Trumbull  brought 
forward.  Judge  Douglas  says  he  forged  it  from  beginning  to  end ! 
That  is  the  "  beginning,"  we  will  say.  Does  Douglas  say  that  is  a 
forgery  1  Let  him  say  it  'o-<ia^,  and  we  will  have  a  subsequent  ex- 
amination upon  this  subject.  Trnmbnll  then  holds  up  auother  docu- 
ment like  this,  and  says  that  is  an  exa«t  copy  of  tbe  bill  as  it  came 
back  in  the  amended  form  out  of  Judge  Douglas's  hands.  Does 
Judge  Douglas  say  that  is  a  forgery!  Does  he  sayit  iu  his  sweeping 
charge  t  Does  he  sav  so  now  1  If  he  does  not,  then  take  this  Toombs 
bill  aud  the  bill  in  the  amended  form,  and  it  only  needs  to  compare 
them  to  see  that  the  provision  is  iu  the  one  and  not  in  the  otnerj 
it  leaves  the  inference  inevitable  that  it  was  taken  ont. 

But  while  I  am  dealing  with  this  question,  let  us  see  what  Trum- 
bull's other  evidence  is.  One  other  piece  of  evidence  I  will  read. 
Trumbull  savs  there  are  in  this  original  Toombs  bill  these  words: 
"  That  the  following  propositions  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  offered 
to  the  said  convention  of  the  people  of  KaoBas,  when  formed,  for 
their  free  acceptance  or  rejection ;  which,  if  accepted  by  the  conven- 
tion and  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  shall  "be  obligatory  upon  the  United  States  and  the  said 
State  of  Kansas."  Now,  if  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  forgery,  we  will 
open  the  paper  here  and  see  whether  it  is  or  not.  Agaiu,  Trumball 
says^  as  he  goes  along,  that  Mr.  Bigler  made  the  following  statement 
in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  December  9,  1657: 

I  was  present  when  that  subject  waa  discussed  by  senators  before  the 
bill  waa  introduced,  and  the  qaestion  was  rabed  and  disciuised,  whether 
the  constitntion,  when  formed,  should  be  submitted  to  a  vot£  of  the  people. 
It  was  held  by  those  most  intell^nt  on  the  subject,  that  in  view  of  aJl  the 
difficulties  stirroimdiag  that  Temtory ,  (and]  the  danger  of  any  experiment  at 
that  time  of  a  popular  vot«,  it  would  be  better  there  should  be  no  such  pro- 
vision in  the  Toombs  bill:  and  it  was  my  understandin^r.  in  ail  the  inter- 
course I  had,  that  the  convention  would  make  ;-  constitution,  and  setid  it  J 
here  without  submitting  it  to  the  popular  vote. 

Then  Tmmbull  follows  on: 

Id  speaking  of  this  meeting  again  on  the  2lBt  December,  1857  |"C<. 
gressonal Globe,"same volume, page  113], Senator fiiglersaid:  "Nothing w 
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further  from  my  mind  than  to  ftllude  to  any  social  or  confidential  interview. 
The  meeting  was  not  of  that  character.  Indeed,  it  was  semi-official  and 
called  to  promote  the  public  good.  My  recollection  was  clear  that  I  left  the 
conference  under  the  impression  that  it  had  been  deemed  best  to  adopt 
measures  to  admit  Kansas  as  a  State  through  die  agency  of  one  popular 
election,  and  that  for  delegates  to  this  convention.  This  impression  was 
stronger  because  I  thought  the  spirit  of  the  bill  infringed  upon  the  doctrine 
of  non-intervention,  to  which  I  nad  great  aversion ;  out  with  the  hope  of 
acoompli^dng  a  great  good,  and  as  no  movement  hsA  been  made  in  tiiat 
direction  in  the  Territory,  I  waived  this  objection,  and  concluded  to  support 
the  measure.  I  have  a  few  items  of  testimony  as  to  the  correctness  of  these 
impressions,  and  with  their  submission  I  shall  be  content.  I  have  before 
me  the  bill  reported  by  the  senator  from  Illinois  on  the  7th  of  March^  1866, 
providing  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State,  the  third  section  of 
which  reads  as  follows : 

'^ '  That  the  following  propositions  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  offered  to 
the  said  convention  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  when  formed,  for  their  free 
acceptance  or  rejection ;  which,  if  accepted  by  the  convention  and  ratified 
bv  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  shall  be 
obligatory  ux>on  the  United  States  and  the  said  State  of  Kansas,^ 

''  The  bill  read  in  his  place  by  the  senator  from  Georgia,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  and  ref eared  to  the  committee  on  Territories,  contained  the  same  sec- 
tion word  for  word.  Both  these  bills  were  under  consideration  at  the 
conference  referred  to ;  but,  sir,  when  the  senator  from  Illinois  reported  the 
Toombs  bill  to  the  Senate  with  amendments  the  next  morning,  it  did  not 
contain  that  pK>rtion  of  the  third  section  which  indicated  to  the  convention 
that  the  constitution  should  be  approved  by  the  people.  The  words,  *  and 
ratified  by  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,^ 
had  been  stricken  out." 

Now  these  things  Trombnll  says  were  stated  by  Bigler  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  certain  days,  and  that  they  are  recordea  in  the 
'^  Congressional  Globe"  on  certain  pages.  Does  Jadge  Douglas  say 
this  is  a  for^ry  f  Does  he  say  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  '^  Con- 
cessional Globe  "  f  What  does  he  mean  when  he  says  Judge  Tram- 
ball  forges  his  evidence  from  beginning  to  endf  So  again  he  s&ys* 
in  another  place,  that  Judge  Douglas,  in  his  speech  December  9, 18i57 
[''  Congressional  Globe,"  Part  I,  page  15],  stated : 

That  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  [Mr.  Douglas]  reported  a  bill 
from  the  committee  on  Territories,  to  authorize  the  people  of  Kansas  to  assem- 
ble and  form  a  constitution  for  themselves.  Subsequently  the  senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  brought  forward  a  substitute  for  my  bill,  which,  after 
being  modified  by  him  and  myself  in  consultation,  was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Now  Tramball  savs  this  is  a  quotation  from  a  speech  of  Douglas, 
and  is  recorded  in  the  '^  Congressional  Globe."  Is  it  a  forgery  f  Is 
it  there  or  not  T  It  may  not  be  there,  but  I  want  the  judge  to  take 
these  pieces  of  evidence,  and  distinctly  say  they  are  forgeries  if  he 
dare  ao  it  [A  voice:  "He  wilL")  Well,  sir,  you  had  better  not 
commit  him.  He  gives  other  quotations  —  another  from  Judge 
Douglas.    He  says : 

I  will  ask  the  senator  to  show  me  an  intimation^  from  any  one  member  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  whole  debate  on  the  Toombs  bill,  and  in  the  Union,  from 
any  quarter,  that  the  constitution  was  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  publie.    I 
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th*  time.     If  the  opponents  of  the  bill  had  understood  it  was  nnt.ll 
woaU  lutTe  made  tiie  point  on  it ;  and  if  they  had  made  it,  we  should  c 
Minty  have  yielded  to  it,  and  put  in  the  clause.     That  is  a  discovery  mad» 
mnov  the  President  found  out  that  it  was  not  safe  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
that  would  be  done  which  ought  in  fairaess  to  have  been  done. 

Judge  Trumbull  sajg  Dou^laa  made  tliat  speech,  and  it  ia  recorded. 
Does  Judge  Douglas  say  it  is  a  forgerv,  and  was  not  truef  Trum- 
bull says  somewhere,  and  I  propose  to  skip  it,  but  it  will  be  fouud  by 
any  one  who  will  read  this  debate,  that  he  did  distiuctly  bring  it  to 
the  notice  of  those  who  were  engineering  the  bill,  that  it  lacked  t' 
provision,  and  then  he  goes  on  to  give  another  quotation  from  Jui 
Douglas,  where  Judge  Trumbull  uses  this  language: 

Jud|fe  Don^las,  however,  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  debate,  pi 
ably  reoolleotuig  or  being  reminded  of  the' fact  that  I  had  objected  to 
Toombs  bill,  when  pending,  that  it  did  not  provide  for  a  submission  of  the 
oonstitution  to  the  people,  made  another  statement,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
tho  same  volume  of  the  "  Globe,"  page  22,  in  which  he  says : 

'■  That  the  bill  was  silent  on  this  subjeot  was  true,  and  my  attention  was 
l^alled  to  that  about  the  time  it  was  passed ;  and  I  took  the  fair  constmction 
to  be,  that  powers  not  delegated  were  reserved,  and  that  of  course  the  coa- 
Mtituliou  would  be  submitted  to  the  peopt< 

Whether  this  statement  ia  consistent  with  the  statement  jost  before 
that  had  the  point  been  made  it  would  have  been  j-ielded  to,  or  that 
a  now  discovery,  yon  will  determine. 

So  I  say.  I  do  not  know  whether  Judge  Douglas  will  dispute  thi& 
and  yet  maintain  his  position  that  Trumbull's  evidence  "  was  forged 
from  beginniuR  to  end."  I  will  remark  that  I  have  not  got  these 
"Congressional  Globes"  with  me.  The\' are  large  books  and  difficult 
to  carry  about,  and  if  Judge  Douglas  shall  say  that  on  these  points 
where  Trumbull  has  quoted  from  them,  there  are  no  such  passages 
tliere,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  prove  they  are  there  upon  this  occasion, 
but  I  will  have  another  chance.  Whenever  he  points  out  the  forgery 
and  says,  "  I  declare  that  this  particular  thing  which  Trumbull  has 
uttered  ia  not  to  be  found  where  he  says  it  is,"  then  my  attention  will 
Iw  drawn  to  that,  and  I  will  arm  myself  for  the  contest — stating 
now  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  on  earUi  that  I  will  find  every 
ciuotittiun  just  where  Trumbull  says  it  is.  Then  theqnestion  is,  how 
oan  Douglas  call  that  a  forgery  t  How  can  he  make  out  that  it  is  a 
forgen^  t  What  is  a  forgeiT"  T  It  is  the  bringing  forward  something 
in  writing  or  in  print  purporting  to  be  of  certain  effect  when  it  is 
altogether  untrue.  If  you  come  forward  with  my  note  for  one 
hundred  dollars  when  1  have  never  given  such  a  note,  there  is  a 
forgery.  If  you  come  forward  with  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written 
by  me  which  I  never  wrote,  there  is  another  forgery.  If  you  pro- 
duce anything  in  writing  or  in  print  saying  it  is  so  and  so,  the  doc- 
ument not  bemg  geDuine,  a  forgery  has  been  committed.  How  do 
{■on  make  this  a  forgerj-  when  every  piece  of  the  evidence  is  genuiuet 
f  Judge  Douglas  does  say  these  documents  and  quotations  are  false 
and  forged,  he  has  a  full  right  to  do  so,  but  until  he  does  it  specifi- 
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<»lly,  we  don't  know  how  to  get  at  him.  If  he  does  say  they  are  false 
and  forged,  I  will  then  look  farther  into  it,  and  I  presume  I  can 
proenre  the  certificates  of  the  proper  officers  that  they  are  genuine 
copies.  I  have  no  doubt  each  of  tnese  extracts  wUl  be  found  exactly 
wnere  Trumbull  says  it  is.  Then  I  leave  it  to  you  if  Judge  Douglas, 
in  making  his  sweeping  charge  that  Judge  l^mmbull's  evidence  is 
forged  from  beginning  to  end,  at  all  meets  the  case — if  that  is  the 
way  to  get  at  the  facts.  I  repeat  again,  if  he  will  point  out  which 
one  is  a  forgery,  I  will  carefully  examine  it,  and  if  it  proves  that  any 
one  of  them  is  really  a  forgery,  it  will  not  be  me  wno  will  hold  to 
it  any  longer.  I  have  always  wanted  to  deal  with  every  one  I  meet 
candidly  and  honestly.  If  I  have  made  anv  assertion  not  warranted 
by  facts,  and  it  is  pointed  out  to  me.  I  will  withdraw  it  cheerfully. 
But  I  do  not  choose  to  see  Judge  Trumbull  calumniated,  and  the 
evidence  he  has  brought  forwcu*d  branded  in  ^ncral  terms  ^'a 
forgery  from  be^nning  to  end."  This  is  not  the  kgal  way  of  meet- 
ing a  charge,  and  I  submit  to  all  intelli^nt  persons,  both  friends  of 
Judge  Douglas  and  of  mjBelf ,  whether  it  is. 

The  point  upon  Judge  Douglas  is  this.  The  bill  that  went  into  his 
hands  nad  the  provision  in  it  for  a  submission  of  tiie  constitution  to 
the  people;  and  I  say  its  langua^  amounts  to  an  express  provision 
for  a  submission,  and  that  he  to<^  the  provision  out.  He  says  it  was 
known  that  the  bill  was  silent  in  this  particular;  but  I  say,  Judee 
Douglas^^  it  was  not  silent  when  you  got  it.  It  was  vocal  with  the 
declaration  when  you  got  it,  for  a  submission  of  the  constitution  to 
the  people.  And  now,  mv  direct  question  to  Judge  Dou^as  is  to 
answer  why,  if  he  deemed  the  bill  silent  on  this  pointy  he  found  it 
necessary  to  strike  out  those  particular  harmless  words.  If  he  had 
found  the  bill  silent  and  without  this  provision,  he  might  saj  what  he 
does  now.  If  he  supposes  it  was  implied  that  the  constitution  would 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  how  could  these  two  lines  so  en- 
cumber the  statute  as  to  make  it  necessarvto  strike  them  outf  How 
could  he  infer  that  a  submission  was  still  implied,  after  its  express 
provision  had  been  stricken  from  the  bill  f  I  find  the  biQ  vocal  with 
the  provision,  while  he  silenced  it.  He  took  it  out,  and  although  he 
took  out  the  other  provision  preventing  a  submission  to  a  vote  ot  the 
people^  I  ask,  why  did  you  first  j)ut  it  in  f  I  ask  him  whether  he  took 
the  original  provision*  out,  which  Trumbull  alleges  was  in  the  bill  f 
If  he  admits  that  he  did  take  it,  I  ask  him  what  he  did  it  for  ?  It 
looks  to  us  as  if  he  had  altered  the  bilL  If  it  looks  differently  to 
him — if  he  has  a  different  reason  for  his  action  from  the  one  we  as- 
sign him — he  can  tell  it  I  insistupon  knowing  why  he  nuule  the  bill  si- 
lent upon  that  point  when  it  was  vocal  before  he  put  his  hands  upon  it. 

I  was  told,  before  my  last  paragraph,  that  my  time  was  within  three 
minutes  of  being  out.  I  presume  it  is  expired  now.   I  therefore  close. 

Extract  from  Mr.  TrwmhuWn  Spetth  mad/t  at  AlUm,  referred  to  hy 
Mr.  Lineoin  in  his  opemng  at  dhofUiitcn, 

I  come  now  to  another  extract  from  a  nfftsttt'M  f4  Mr.  F/otM^Un,  made  at 
Beardstown,  and  reported  in  the  ^'  MiMOitri  H^uhVwj^n^'    ThiM  extraet  han 
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reference  to  a  atatement  made  by  me  at  Chicago,  whorem  I  charge<)  that  bML 
agreement  had  been  entered  into  by  the  very  persons  now  claiming  credit 
for  opposing  a  conxtitution  not  nnbmitted  to  the  people,  U>  have  a  constitn- 
tion  termed  and  put  in  force  without  ^ving  the  people  of  Kvisas  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  it.  Without  meeting  this  charge,  which  I  sabstantiated 
by  a  reference  to  the  record,  my  colleague  is  reported  to  have  said  r 

"For  when  this  charge  was  once  made  in  a  much  milder  form  in  the 
Senat«  of  the  United  States,  I  did  brand  it  as  a  lie  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
TmmbDll.  and  Mr.  Tmmbull  sat  and  heard  it  thus  branded,  without  daring 
to  gay  it  was  true.  I  tell  you  he  knew  it  to  be  false  when  he  uttered  it  at 
Chicago ;  and  yet  he  says  he  is  'going  to  eram  the  lie  down  his  throat  until 
he  should  cry  enough.'  The  miserable,  oraven-hearted  wretch !  he  would 
rather  have  both  ears  cut  off  than  to  ose  that  lango^^e  in  my  presence, 
where  I  could  call  him  to  account.  I  see  the  object  is  to  axtiw  me  into  a  per- 
eonai  controversy,  with  the  hope  thereby  of  concealing  from  the  public  the 
enormity  of  the  principles  to  which  thev  are  eonunitted.  I  shall  not  allow 
much  of  my  time  in  this  canvass  to  be  occupied  by  these  personal  ao- 
sBults.  I  have  none  to  make  on  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  I  have  none  to  make  on  Mr. 
Trumbull ;  I  have  none  to  make  on  any  other  political  opponent.  If  I  can- 
not stand  on  my  own  public  record,  on  my  own  private  and  public  character 
sa  history  will  record  it,  I  willnot  attempt  to  rise  by  traducing  the  chanustera 
of  other  men.  I  will  not  make  a  blackguard  or  myself  by  imitating  t' 
course  they  have  pursued  against  me.  I  have  no  charges  to  make  agaii 
them." 

This  is  a  singular  statement,  taken  altogether.  Aft«r  iadulgine  h 
guBge  which  would  disgrace  a  loafer  in  the  tilthiest  purheus  oi  a  flsh- 
market,  he  winds  up  by  saj-ing  that  he  will  not  make  a  blackguard  of 
himseU,  that  he  has  no  charges  to  make  against  me.  So  I  suppose  he  con- 
siders that  to  sav  of  another  that  he  knew  &  thing  to  be  false  when  he 
uttered  it,  that  he  was  a  "  miserable  craven -hearted  wretch,"  does  not 
amount  to  a  personal  assault,  and  does  not  make  a  man  a  blackgnu^-  A 
discriminating  public  will  judge  of  that  for  themselves  ;  but  as  he  says  he 
has  "  no  charges  to  make  on  Mr.  TrnmbuU."  I  suppose  politeness  reqoirea 
I  should  believe  him.  At  the  risk  of  again  offcnituig  tnis  mie'hty  man  of 
war,  and  losing  something  more  tlian  my  ears,  I  shaJl  have  toe  audatdty 
to  again  read  the  record  upon  him,  and  prove  and  pin  upon  him,  so  that  he 
cannot  escape  it,  the  truth  of  every  wol^l  I  uttered  at  Chicago.  You,  fel- 
low-citizens, are  the  judges  to  determine  whether  I  do  this.  My  ooUea^e 
says  he  is  willing  to  stand  on  his  public  record.  By  that  he  shall  be  tnedr 
and  if  he  had  been  able  to  discriminate  between  the  exposure  of  a  publio 
act  by  the  record,  and  a  personal  attack  upon  the  individual,  he  woula  have 
discovered  that  there  was  nothing  personal  in  my  Chicago  remarks,  unless 
the  condemnation  of  himself  by  his  own  public  record  is  personal,  and  then 
you  must  judge  who  is  most  to  blame  for  the  torture  his  public  record  in- 
flicts upon  him,  he  for  making,  or  I  for  reading  it  after  it  was  made.  As 
an  individual  I  care  very  little  about  Judge  Douglas  one  way  or  the  otlier. 
It  is  his  public  acts  with  which  I  have  to  lU)^  and  if  they  condemn,  disgraoe, 
and  con^gn  him  to  oblivion,  he  has  onlv  himself,  not  me,  to  blame. 

Now,  the  charge  is  that  there  was  a  plot  entered  into  to  have  a  constitn- 
tion  formed  for  Kansas,  and  put  in  force,  withont  giving  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  it.  and  that  Mr.  Douglas  was  in  the  plot.  This 
is  as  susceptible  of  proof  by  the  record  as  is  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Hin- 
nesota  was  admitted  into  the  Union  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

On  the  25tli  of  June.  1856,  a  bill  was  pending  in  the  United  SUtes  Seiut« 
to  authorize  the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  constitution  and  cnme  into  " 
Union.    On  that  day  Mr.  Toombs  offered  an  amendment  which  he  int«ni 
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to  propose  to  the  bill,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and,  with  the  original 
bill  and  other  amendments,  recommended  to  the  Committee  on  Territories, 
of  which  Mr.  Douglas  was  chairman.  This  amendment  of  Mr.  Toombs, 
printed  bv  order  ^  the  Senate,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  haye  here  present, 
provided  for  the  appointment  <n  commissioneis,  who  were  to  take  a  census 
of  Kansas,  divide  the  Territory  into  election  districts,  and  saperintend  the 
election  <tf  dele^tes  to  form  a  constitntion,  and  contains  a  clause  in  the 
18th  section  which  I  will  read  to  you,  requirinfi^  the  constitution  which 
should  be  formed  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  ror  adoption.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

<<  That  the  following  propositions  be^and  the  same  are  hereby,  offered  to 
the  said  convention  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  when  formed,  for  their  free 
acceptance  or  rejection;  which,  if  accepted  by  the  convention  and  ratified 
bv  tne  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  shall  be 
obligatory  upon  the  United  States,  and  ux>on  the  said  State  of  Kansas,"  etc. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  of  the  newspaper  press  that  this  section 
did  not  require  the  constitution  which  should  be  formed  to  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  approval,  and  that  it  was  only  the  land  propositions  which 
were  to  be  submitted.  Tou  will  observe  the  language  is  that  the  proposi- 
tions are  to  be  ''ratified  b^  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution.''  Would  it  have  been  possible  to  ratify  the  land  propo- 
sitions ''  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,''  unless  such 
an  election  was  to  be  held  t 

When  one  thing  is  required  by  a  contract  or  law  to  be  done,  the  doing 
of  which  is  made  dependent  upon,  and  cannot  be  performed  without,  the 
doing  of  some  other  thing,  is  not  that  other  thing  just  as  much  required  by 
the  contract  or  law  as  the  first  t  It  matters  not  in  what  part  of  the  act, 
nor  in  what  phraseolo^,  the  intention  of  the  legislature  is  expressed,  so 
you  can  clearly  ascertam  what  it  is:  and  whenever  that  intention  is  ascer- 
tained from  an  examination  of  the  language  used,  such  intention  is  part  of 
and  a  requirement  of  the  law.  Can  any  candid,  lair-minded  man  retid  the 
section  I  nave  quoted,  and  s&yr  that  the  intention  to  have  the  constitution 
which  should  be  formed  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  adoption  is  not 
clearly  expressed  t  In  my  judgment  there  can  be  no  controversy  among 
honest  men  upon  a  proposition  so  plain  as  this.  Mr.  Douglas  has  never 
pretended  to  deny,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  the  Toombs  amendment,  as 
originally  introduced,  did  reouire  a  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the 
people.  This  amendment  of  Mr.  Toombs  was  referred  to  the  committee  of 
which  Mr.  Douglas  was  chairman,  and  reported  back  by  him  on  the  30th 
of  June,  with  the  words  ''and  ratified  by  the  people  at  the  election  for 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution"  stricken  out.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the 
bill  as  reported  back  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  substantiate  the  statement  I  make. 
Various  other  alterations  were  a^  made  in  the  bill  to  which  I  shall  pres- 
ently have  occasion  to  call  attention.  There  was  no  other  clause  in  the 
original  Toombs  bUl  requiring  a  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  peo- 
ple than  the  one  I  have  read,  and  there  was  no  clause  whatever,  after  that 
was  struck  out,  in  the  bill,  as  reported  back  by  Judge  Douglas,  requiring 
a  submksion.  I  wiU  now  introduce  a  witness  whose  testimony  cannot  be 
impeached,  he  acknowledging  himself  to  have  been  one  of  the  conspirators, 
and  privy  to  the  fact  about  which  he  testifies. 

Senator  Bigler,  alluding  to  the  Toombs  bill,  as  it  was  called,  and  which, 
after  sundry  amendments,  passed  the  Senate,  and  to  the  propriety  of  sub- 
mitting the  constitution  which  should  be  formed  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
made  the  following  statement  in  his  place  in  the  Senate,  December  9, 
1857.  I  read  from  Part  I,  "Congressional  Globe"  of  last  session,  para- 
grai)h  21 : 
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rswd: 


"  I  WM  present  when  that  subjett  was  disenssed  by  senators,  before  U» 
bill  was  introdueed,  and  the  qnestion  was  raised  and  discussed  vbether  the 
constitution,  when  fonned,  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  It 
was  held  by  the  moat  int«lligent  on  the  subject  that  in  view  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties surronnding  that  Territory,  [and]  the  danger  of  any  experiment  at 
that  time  of  a  popular  vot«.  it  wouldl^be  better  that  there  should  b«  no  imcb 
provision  iq  the  Toombs  bill ;  and  it  is  my  understanding,  In  all'the  inter- 
course I  had,  that  the  convention  would  make  a  constitution  and  send  it  here 
without  submitting  it  to  the  popular  vote." 

In  apeaking  of  this  meeting  again  on  the  21st  of  December,  1857  ("  Ci 
gresaioii&l  Globe,"'  same  volume,  page  113),  Senator  Biglr-  '-"'  ■ 

"  Nothing  was  farther  from  my 
fidcDlial  interview.  The  meeting 
semi-offlcial,  sad  called  to  promote  the  public  good.  My  recollection  was 
clear  that  I  left  the  conference  under  the  unpres»ion  that  it  had  been  deemed 
best  to  adopt  measures  to  admit  Kansas  as  a  State  through  the  agency  of 
one  popular  election,  and  that  fur  delegates  to  the  oonvention.  This  im- 
pression was  the  stronger  because  I  thought  the  spint  of  the  biU  infringed 
upon  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  to  which  I  had  great  aveiaon;  but 
with  the  hope  of  accomplishing  great  good,  and  &b  no  movement  had  been 
made  in  that  direction  in  tlie  Territory,  I  waived  this  objection,  and  con- 
cluded to  support  the  measure.  I  have  a  few  items  of  testimonv  aa  to  the 
correctness  of  these  impressions,  and  with  their  submission  I  sballoe  cont«at. 
I  have  before  me  the  bill  reported  by  the  senator  from  Illiuois  on  the  7tli 
of  March.  1856,  providing  for  the  adniission  of  Kansas  as  a  Stat«,  the  third 
•     ''^  '      sfoUows: 


04.  iUfbEuu.  LOinf,  prt'viuiu 

seclion  of  which,  reads  a 


" '  That  the  following  propositions  be.  and  the  same  are  hereby,  offered  to 
the  said  convention  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  when  formed,  for  their  free 
acceptance  or  rejection  ;  which,  if  accepted  by  the  conventioi)  and  ratified 
bv  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitutioii,  sliall  ba 
obhgatory  upon  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  said  State  of  Kansas.' 

"  The  bill  read  in  place  by  the  senator  from  Georgia,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories,  contained  the  same  section, 
word  for  word.  Both  these  hills  were  under  consideration  at  the  confer- 
ence referred  to ;  but,  sir,  when  the  senator  from  Illinois  reported  the 
Toombs  bill  to  the  Senate,  with  amendments,  the  next  morning,  it  did  not 
contain  that  portion  of  the  third  seclion  which  indicated  to  the  convention 
that  the  constitution  shonld  be  approved  by  the  people.  The  words  *  and 
ratified  by  the  people  at  the  election  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution ' 
bad  been  stricken  out." 

I  am  not  now  seeking  to  prove  that  Douglas  was  in  the  plot  to  force  & 
constitution  upon  Kansas  without  tdlowing  the  people  to  vote  directly  upon 
it.  I  shall  attend  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  by  and  by.  My  object  now 
is  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  plot,  what  the  design  was,  and  I  ask  if  I  have 
not  already  done  so.    Here  arc  the  facts: 

The  introduction  of  a  bill  on  the  7th  of  March,  1866,  providing  for  the 
calling  of  a  convention  in  Kansas  to  form  a  State  constitution,  and  pro- 
viding that  the  constitution  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  adoption ; 
an  amendment  to  this  bill,  proposed  by  Mr.  Toombs,  containing  the  sama 
ret^nirement ;  a  reference  of  these  various  bills  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories; a  consultation  of  senators  to  determine  whether  it  was  advisable  to 
have  the  constitution  submitted  for  ratiBoation ;  the  determination  that  it 
was  not  advisable ;  and  a  report  of  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  next  mornii^, 
with  the  clause  providing  for  the  submission  stricken  out—-  could  endenoe 
be  more  complete  to  establii 


iblish  the  first  part  of  the  charge  I  have  made  of  & 
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plot  haying  been  entered  into  by  somebody  to  have  a  constitution  adopted 
without  submitting  it  to  the  people  t 

Now,  for  the  other  part  of  the  cnar^.  That  Judge  Douglas  was  in  this  plot, 
whether  knowingly  or  ignorantly,  is  not  matenal  to  my  purpose.  The 
charg^e  is  that  he  was  an  instrument  cooperating  in  the  project  to  have  a 
constitution  formed  and  put  into  operation  without  affordmg  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  it.  The  first  evidence  to  sustain  the  charge  is  the 
fact  that  he  reported  back  the  Toombs  amendment  with  the  clause  provid- 
ing for  the  submission  stricken  out:  this,  in  connection  with  his  speech  in 
the  Senate  on  the  9th  of  December,  1857  (*'  Congressional  Globe,^  Part  I, 
page  14),  wherein  he  stated: 

*'  That  durine  the  last  Congress,  I  [Mr.  Douglas]  reported  a  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  to  authorize  the  people  of  Kansas  to  assemble 
and  form  a  constitution  for  themselves.  Subsequently  the  senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  brought  forward  a  substitute  for  my  bill,  which,  after 
having  been  modified  by  him  and  myself  in  consultation,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.^ 

This  of  itself  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show  that  my  colleague  was  an  in- 
strument in  the  plot  to  have  a  constitution  put  in  force  without  submitting 
it  to  the  people,  and  to  forever  close  his  mouth  from  attempting  to  deny. 
No  man  can  reconcile  his  acts  and  former  declarations  with  his  present  de- 
nial, and  the  only  charitable  conclusion  would  be  that  he  was  bemg  used  by 
others  without  mowing  it.  Whether  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  even 
this  excuse,  you  must  judge  on  a  candid  hearing  of  the  facts  I  shall  present. 
When  the  charge  was  first  made  in  the  United  States  Senate,  by  Mr.  Bigler, 
that  my  coUea^e  had  voted  for  an  Enabling  Act  which  put  a  government 
in  operation  without  submitting  the  constitution  to  the  people,  my  colleague 
('' Congressional  Globe,^  last  session.  Part  I,  page  24)  stat^: 

'*  I  will  ask  the  senator  to  show  me  an  intimation  from  any  one  member  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  whole  debate  on  the  Toombs  bOl,  and  in  the  Union  from 
anv  quarter,  that  the  constitution  was  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  on  all  sides  of  the  chamber  it  was  so  understood  at 
the  time.  If  the  opponents  of  the  bill  had  understood  it  was  not,  tiiey  would 
have  made  the  pomt  on  it ;  and  if  they  had  made  it  we  should  certainly  have 
yielded  to  it,  and  put  in  the  clause.  That  is  a  discovery  made  since  the 
President  found  out  that  it  was  not  safe  to  take  it  for  granted  that  that  would 
be  done  which  ought  in  fairness  to  have  been  done.^ 

I  knew,  at  the  time  this  statement  was  made,  that  I  had  urged  the  very 
objection  to  the  Toombs  bill  two  years  before,  that  it  did  not  provide  for 
the  submission  of  the  constitution.  Tou  will  find  my  remarks,  made  on  the 
2d  of  July,  1856,  in  the  appendix  to  the  '^  Congressional  Globe  ^  of  that  year, 
page  179,  urging  this  very  objection.  Do  you  ask  why  I  did  not  expose  him 
at  the  time  f  I  will  tell  jrou.  Mr.  Douglas  was  then  doing  good  service 
against  the  Lecompton  iniquitv.  The  Republicans  were  then  engaged  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  l^ational  Democracy,  to  prevent  the  bringing 
of  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State  against  the  wishes  of  its  inluibi- 
tants,  and  of  course  I  was  unwilling  to  turn  our  guns  from  the  common 
enemy  to  strike  down  an  ally.  Judge  Douglas,  however,  on  the  same  day, 
and  in  the  same  debate,  probably  recollecting,  or  being  reminded  of  the 
fact,  that  I  had  objected  to  the  Toombs  bill,  mien  pending,  that  it  did  not 
provide  for  the  submission  of  the  constitution  to  the  people,  made  another 
statement,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  volume  of  the  **  Congressional 
Globe,^  page  22,  in  which  lie  says : 

'^  That  the  bill  was  silent  on  the  subject  is  true,  and  my  attention  was 
called  to  that  about  the  time  it  was  passed ;  and  I  took  the  fur  construction 
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to  be.  that  powers  not  ilelegated  were  Fe.served,  and  tbat  of  coi 
stitution  would  be  submitted  to  the  people." 

Whether  this  statement  is  consuitent  witli  the  statement  jiist  before  m&de, 
that  had  the  point  been  made  it  would  have  been  yielded  to,  or  that  it 
was  a  new  discovery,  you  will  determine ;  for  if  the  public  records  do  not 
«onviDt  and  condemn  him,  he  may  go  uncundemned,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  make  no  use  here  of  the  testimony  of  Heoator  Bigler  t«  show 
that  Judgv  Douglas  must  have  been  privy  to  the  coaaultation  held  at  his 
house,  when  it  was  determined  not  to  submit  the  constitution  to  the  people, 
because  Jadge  Douglas  denies  it,  and  I  wish  to  use  his  own  acts  and  decla- 
rations, which  are  abnndantly  suffieient  for  my  purpose. 

I  come  to  a  piece  of  testimony  which  disposes  of  aU  these  rarious  pre- 
tenses which  have  been  set  up  for  striking  out  of  the  original  Toombs  proposi- 
tion the  clause  requiring  a  submission  of  the  coustitution  to  the  jwopte,  and 
shows  that  it  was  not  done  either  by  accident,  by  inadvertence,  or  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  bill,  being  ulent  on  the  subject,  tlie  ounstitution 
would  necessarily  he  submitted  to  the  people  for  approval.  What  wiU  you 
think^  after  H3t«Qing  to  (he  facts  already  presentea  to  show  that  there  wu 
a  design  with  those  who  concocted  tiie  Toombs  bill,  as  amended,  not  toaub^ 
init  the  constitution  to  the  people,  if  I  now  bring  before  yon  the  ameiii* 
bill  as  Judge  Douglas  reported  it  back,  and  show  the  clause  of  the  orig' 

bill  requiring  Bubmissioo  was  not  only  struck  out,  but  (hat  other  olai 

were  inserted  in  the  bill  putting  it  absolutely  ont  of  the  power  of  the  con- 
vention to  submit  the  constitution  to  the  people  for  approval,  had  thev 
desired  to  do  so  t  If  I  can  produce  such  evidence  as  that,  will  you  not  aU 
agree  that  it  clinches  and  establishes  forever  all  I  charged  at  Chicago,  and 
more  toof 

I  propose  now  to  furnish  that  evidence.  It  will  b«  remembered  that  Ur. 
Toombs's  bill  provided  for  holding  an  election  for  delegal«a  to  form  a  con- 
stitution under  the  supervision  of  oommiesioners  to  be  appointed  by  ths 
President,  and  in  the  bill,  as  reported  back  by  Judge  Douglas,  theee  woFd%, 
not  to  be  found  in  the  original  bill,  are  inserted  at  the  close  of  the  11th  seM 

"And  until  the  complete  execution  of  this  aet  no  other  election  shall 
held  in  said  Territory." 

Tljis  clause  put  it  ont  of  the  power  of  the  convention  to  refer  to  the  people 
for  adoption ;  it  absolutely  prohibited  the  holding  of  any  other  election  than 
that  for  the  election  of  delegates,  till  that  act  was  completely  executed, 
which  would  not  have  been  until  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  State,  or,  at  all 
events,  till  her  constitution  was  fully  prepared  and  ready  for  submission  to 
Congress  for  admisaon.  Other  amendments  reported  by  Judge  Dongas 
to  the  original  Toombs  bill  clearly  show  that  the  intention  was  to  enable 
Kansas  to  become  a  State  mthout  any  further  action  than  umply  a  resolu- 
tion of  admis^on.  The  amendment  reporteil  liy  Mr.  Douglas,  tiiat  "  until 
the  next  ooneressionBl  apportionment  the  said  State  shall  nave  one  repre' 
sentative/^  clearly  shows  this,  no  such  provision  being  contained  in  the 
original  Toombs  bill.  For  what  other  earthly  purpose  could  the  clause 
prevent  any  other  election  in  Kansas,  except  that  of  delegates,  tUl  it  w 
admitted  as  a  State,  have  been  inserted  except  to  prevent  a  submission 
the  constitution,  when  formed,  to  the  people! 

The  Toombs  bill  did  not  pass  in  the  exact  shape  in  which  Judge  Doi 
reported  it.  Several  amendments  were  made  to  it  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
dealing  with  the  action  of  Judge  Douglas  as  connected  with  that  bill, 
s{>eak  of  the  bill  as  he  recommended  it.  The  facts  I  have  stated  in 
to  this  matter  appear  upon  the  records,  which  I  have  here  present  to 
to  any  man  who  wishes  to  look  at  them.    They  establish,  beyond  the  po'< 
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of  oontroversy,  all  the  charges  I  have  made,  and  show  that  Judge  Douglas 
was  made  use  of  as  an  instrument  by  others,  or  else  knowingly  was  a  party 
to  the  scheme  to  have  a  government  put  in  force  over  the  people  of  Kansas, 
without  {pving  them  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  it.  That  others  high  in 
position  m  the  so-called  Diemocratic  par^  were  parties  to  such  a  scheme  is 
confessed  by  Governor  Bigler ;  and  the  only  reason  why  the  scheme  was 
not  carried,  and  K^^Tigfig  long  ago  forced  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State,  is 
the  fact  tliat  the  Republicans  were  sufficiently  strong  in  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentativee  to  defeat  the  measure. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Douglas's  Speech  made  at  Jacksanvitte^  and  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  opening  at  Charleston. 

I  have  been  reminded  by  a  friend  behind  me  that  there  is  another  topic 
upon  which  there  has  been  a  desire  expressed  that  I  should  speak.  I  am 
told  that  Mr.  Lyman  Trumbull,  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  hold  a  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  violation  of  the  bar^^ain  between  him  and 
Lincoln,  was  here  the  other  d^y  and  occupied  his  tmie  in  making  certain 
charges  against  me,  involving,  if  they  be  true,  moral  turpitude.  I  am  also 
informed  that  the  charges  he  made  here  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  made  by  him  in  i£d  city  of  Chicago,  which  were  printed  in  the  news- 
papers of  that  city.  I  now  propose  to  answer  those  charges  and  to  anni- 
nilate  every  pretext  that  an  honest  man  has  ever  had  for  repeating  them. 

In  order  that  I  may  meet  Uiese  charges  fairly,  I  will  read  them,  as  made 
by  Mr.  Trumbull  in  ms  Chicago  speech,  in  his  own  language.    He  says: 

^'Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  make  the  distinct  charge  that  there  was  a  pre- 
concerted arrangement  and  plot  entered  into  by  the  very  men  who  now 
claim  credit  for  opposing  a  constitution  not  submitted  to  the  people,  to 
have  a  constitution  formed  and  put  in  force  without  giving  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  it.  This,  my  friends,  is  a  serious  oharffe,  but  I 
charge  it  to-nignt,  that  the  very  men  who  traverse  the  country  under  ban- 
ners, proclaiming  popular  sovereignty,  by  design  concocted  a  bill  on  pur- 
pose to  force  a  constitution  upon  uiat  people." 

Again,  speaking  to  some  one  in  the  crowd,  he  says : 

'*  And  you  want  to  satisfy  yourself  that  he  was  in  the  plot  to  force  a  con- 
stitution upon  that  people  t  I  will  satisfy  you.  I  will  cram  the  truth 
down  any  honest  man's  throat,  until  he  cannot  deny  it,  and  to  the  man 
who  does  deny  it,  I  will  cram  the  lie  down  his  throat  till  he  shall  cry 
enough !  It  is  preposterous — it  is  the  most  damnable  effrontery  that  man 
ever  put  on  to  conceal  a  scheme  to  defraud  and  cheat  the  people  out  of  their 
rights,  and  then  claim  credit  for  it.'' 

That  is  polite  and  decent  language  for  a  senator  of  the  United  States. 
Remember  that  that  language  was  \j^ed  without  any  provocation  whatever 
from  me.  I  had  not  allud^  to  him  in  any  manner  in  any  speech  that  I 
had  made ;  hence  it  was  without  provocation.  As  soon  as  he  sets  his  foot 
within  the  State,  he  makes  the  oirect  charge  that  I  was  a  party  to  a  plot 
to  force  a  constitution  upon  the  people  of  Kansas  ag^ainst  their  will,  and 
knowing  that  it  would  be  denied,  he  talks  about  cramming  the  lie  down 
the  throat  of  any  man  who  shall  deny  it,  until  he  cries  enough. 

Why  did  he  take  it  for  granted  that  it  would  be  denied,  unless  he  knew 
it  to  be  false  f  Wliy  did  he  deem  it  necessary  to  make  a  threat  in  advance 
that  he  would  '^  cram  the  lie"  down  the  throat  of  any  man  that  should  deny 
it  ?  I  liave  no  doubt  that  the  entire  Abohtion  party  consider  it  very  polite 
for  Mr.  Trumbull  to  go  round  uttering  calumnies  of  that  kind,  bullym^  and 
talking  of  cramming  hes  down  men's  throats;  but  if  I  deny  any  of  his  lies 
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hy  oailini;  liim  :a  Izir.  "^ley  m*  ^inHrked  at  the  indecency  of  the  language  f 
lienoe.  rn-^iay.  ui:>teiiii  <>r  o:&iIuur  mn  :i  'Jar.  I  intend  to  prove  that  he  is  one. 

I  wTMi.  :n  "he  ±>t  piact- .  ro  r»*i!er  to  the  evidence  addnced  by  Trumbull. 
at  i.*hioatjr<>.  tu  ^ai^^LUI  jx:»  '-iiance.  He  chere  declared  that  Mr.  Toombs,  of 
•.rrH^nna.  'jimHinceu  :t  .>ill  *jtro  Oonipre^s^  aathorizing  the  people  of  KangAjf. 
to  r'onn  a  v.'^>ii:^ration  ^ad  y^*ai»  mtu  the  Union,  that,  when  mtroduced.  it 
oi>a rained  :i  oiau::^  rtf^iunmc  *he  ^*onscitation  to  be  sobmitted  to  the  people^ 
and  riiar  I  struck  oat  rhe  -vurus  oi  rhac  •riamse. 

Suppi»tie  :t  weiv  :r*ie  tziat  :here  was  jueh  a  clause  in  the  bill,  and  that 
I  strui'k  '.t  out.  :s^  :iiat  priMit  •>(  :&  ^lor  ru  force  a  constitution  upon  a  people 
:i^rain5t  riieir  will  f  Bear  *Ji  aimd  ^lat.  nrom  the  days  of  Geonpe  Washmgton 
to  rhe  admini2»crac:ua  oc  Franklin  E^en^e.  there  fias  never  been  passed  bv 
•  \mirTtM»  a  bill  re^uiruu:  *iie  submisssion  of  a  c«)nstitution  to  the  people,  ff 
TmmbiiLL*<  oiianre.  riiat  I  struck  out  that  clause,  were  true,  it  wouhl  only 
pr^tve  :hat  I  iiad  ;v^>rted  die  bill  in  the  exact  shape  of  every  bill  of  like 
oiiamoter  diat  padveu  under  Waaihin^cton.  Jedferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jack- 
s^in.  or  any  other  pcvs^ideat.  n>  the  time  of  the  then  present  administration. 
I  a^k  yuu  wuuld  that  *.v  «*vidieDce  of  a  design  to  force  a  constitution  on  a 
peitple  aapuiLsc  dieir  will  f  If  it  were  so«  it  would  be  evidence  against  Wash- 
:!i;r^*u.  Jefer^>Q.  Madiii^in.  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and  every  other  president. 

^t  upvui  exaoiination.  it  turns  out  that  the  Toombs  bill  never  did  oon- 
*aLu  a  vTiause  nHiuinnic  the  citn:$cirution  to  be  submitted.  Hence  no  such 
ouiu;^  was  ever  scncken  out  by  oie  or  anybody  else.  It  is  true,  however, 
riiat  rhe  T^H.«mb8  bill  and  its  authors  all  took  it  for  granted  that  the  consti- 
rutiou  would  be  submitted.  There  had  never  been  in  the  history  of  this 
^tverumeut  any  attempt  made  to  force  a  constitution  upon  an  unwilling' 
Dev^ple,  and  nobiniy  dreamed  that  any  such  attempt  would  be  made,  or 
aeetiKHl  ir  aecet»ar>'  ro  provide  for  such  a  contingency.  If  such  a  clause 
was  uei'efiifi^ary  in  Mr.  TrumbuITs  opinion*  why  did  he  not  offer  an  amend- 
Mioiir  to  rliar  eff^vt  f 

III  onler  to  4n^>.'  more  perrinency  to  that  question.  I  will  read  an  extract 
r'n^iii  Trumbuirs  sjy^vh  in  rhe  S»nate.  on  the  TiK)mb6  bill,  made  on  the  2d 
vUw  olf  ,hilv.  lSrH».     Hi-  said: 

*•  Wo  aw  a#k«\l  to  A:iu'nd  this  bill,  and  make  it  perfect,  and  a  liberal 
s^nrit  s*»t^ms  to  Iv  Tua:iitV*rfd  ^»u  the  ^»art  of  some  senators  to  have  a  fair 
bill.  It  is  diAioulr,  I  adnr.r.  to  frame  a  bill  rhat  will  ^ve  satisfaction  to  all; 
but  Xo  apprwnoh  ir.  or  coiuo  near  ir.  I  think  rwo  thin^  mu5t  be  done.'' 

The  tirst.  then,  he  »^>vs  on  ro  say,  was  rhe  application  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
vis%»  ro  rhe  Torrirorios,  and  rhe  secv»nd  rhe  repezil  of  all  the  laws  passeii  by 
rhe  rerrirorial  lo»ri:^Iarur\\  He  did  not  then  say  that  it  was  necessar>'  to 
pnr  in  a  cLius*»  rtsiuiritijr  the  submission  of  thf  constitution.  Why,  if  he 
thoucht  such  a  pr^>visi\u\  mvessary.  ilid  he  not  inmniuce  ir  ?  He  says  in  his 
siuHvh  rhar  he  was  invittnl  to  offer  amendments.  Why  did  he  not  do  sot 
1 10  cannor  pretond  rliat  ho  had  no  chance  to  do  this,  for  he  did  offer  some 
nniondinonts,  but  none  reiiuirinj?  submission. 

I  now  pnH*etHl  to  sliow  tiiat  Mr.  Trumbull  knew  at  the  time  that  the  bill 
was  silonr  as  to  the  subjei't  of  submission,  an<l  also  that  he,  and  ever>'bcKly 
els*'.  t«H)k  it  for  ^rranteil  that  the  constitution  would  be  submitted.  Now  for 
the  evidence.  In  his  second  speei*h  he  says:  **  The  bill  in  many  of  its  fea- 
tures meets  mv  approbation.''    So  he  did  not  think  it  so  very  liad. 

Further  on  fee  savs : 

'•  In  repard  to  the  measure  introducc»d  by  the  senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
To<»nihs],  an<i  nKrommended  by  the  committee,  I  regrard  it,  in  many  respects, 
as  a  most  excellent  bill ;  but  we  must  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  siurounding 
circumstances.     In  the  condition  of  things  now  existing  in  the  country,  I 
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do  not  consider  it  as  a  safe  measure,  nor  one  which  will  give  x>6ace^  and  I 
will  give  my  reasons.  First,  it  affords  no  immediate  reli^.  It  provides  for 
taking  a  censos  of  the  voters  in  the  Territory,  for  an  election  in  November, 
and  the  assemblingof  a  convention  in  December,  to  form,  if  it  thinks  proper, 
a  constitution  for  Kansas,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  It  is  not  until  December  that  the  convention  is  to  meet.  It  would 
take  some  time  to  form  a  constitution.  I  suppose  that  constitution  would 
have  to  be  ratified  by  the  people  before  it  becomes  vidid." 

He  there  expressly  declared  that  he  supposed,  under  the  bill,  the  constitu- 
tion would  have  to  oe  submitted  to  the  people  before  it  became  valid.  He 
went  on  to  say : 

*'  No  provision  is  made  in  this  bill  for  such  a  ratification.  This  is  objec- 
tionable to  my  mind.  I  do  not  think  the  people  should  be  bound  by  a 
constitution,  without  passing  upon  it  directly,  themselves." 

Why  did  he  not  offer  an  amendment  providing  for  such  a  submission,  if 
he  thought  it  necessary  f  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  such  a  clause,  he 
took  it  tor  granted  that  the  constitution  would  have  to  be  ratified  by  the 
people,  unoer  the  bilL 

In  another  part  of  the  same  speech,  he  says : 

*'  There  is  nothing  said  in  this  bill,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered^  about  sub- 
mitting the  constitution  which  is  to  be  framed  to  the  people,  for  their 
sanction  or  rejection.  Perhaps  the  convention  would  have  the  ri^ht  to 
submit  it,  if  it  should  think  proper ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  compelled  to  do 
so,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  If  it  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people,  it  wul  take  time,  and  it  will  not  be  until  some  time  next  year  that 
this  new  constitution,  affirmed  and  ratified  by  the  i>eople,  would  be  submit- 
ted here  to  Congress  for  its  acceptance,  and  what  is  to  be  the  condition  of 
that  people  in  the  mean  time  t " 

Tou  see  that  his  argument  then  was  that  the  Toombs  bill  would  not  get 
Kansas  into  the  Union  quick  enough,  and  was  objectionable  on  that  account. 
He  had  no  fears  about  this  submission,  or  whv  did  he  not  introduce  an 
amendment  to  meet  the  case  T  [A  voice :  "  Why  did  n't  yout  You  were 
chairman  of  the  committee.'']     I  will  answer  that  question  for  ^ou. 

In  the  first  place,  no  such  provision  had  ever  before  been  put  in  any  simi- 
lar act  passed  by  Congress.  I  did  not  suppose  that  there  was  an  honest  man 
who  would  pretend  tmit  the  omission  of  such  a  clause  furnished  evidence  of 
a  conspiracv  or  attempt  to  impose  on  the  people.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  such  01  us  as  did  not  think  that  omission  was  evidence  of  such  a  scheme 
would  offer  such  an  amendment ;  but  if  Trumbull  then  believed  what  he 
now  says,  why  did  he  not  offer  the  amendment,  and  try  to  prevent  it,  when 
he  waS)  as  he  says,  invited  to  do  so  t 

In  this  connection  I  will  tell  you  what  the  main  point  of  discussion  was. 
There  was  a  bill  pending  to  admit  Kansas  whenever  she  should  have  a  popu- 
lation of  93.420,  that  being  the  ratio  required  for  a  member  of  Congress. 
Under  that  oill  Kansas  could  not  have  become  a  State  for  some  years,  be- 
cause she  could  not  have  had  the  requisite  population.  Mr.  Toombs  took 
it  into  his  head  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  admit  Kansas  then,  with  only  twenty-five 
or  thirty  thousand  people,  and  the  question  was  whether  we  would  allow 
Kansas  to  come  in  under  this  bill,  or  keep  her  out  under  mine  until  she  had 
93,420  people.  The  committee  considered  that  question,  and  overruled  me 
by  deciding  in  favor  of  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas,  and  I  reported 
accordingly.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  report  which  I  made  at  that 
time.    I  will  read  from  it  : 

'*  The  point  upon  which  your  committee  have  entertained  the  most  serious 
and  gprave  doubts  in  reg^d  to  the  propriety  of  indorsing  the  proposition 
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AT.  -i     .  -iinTic-   j*5i    -■   -e^'tr'T   .linnaBHuon  .niifr'ae  T^an"  Tith  Prance,  ii! 


.  -I.-  ■  ■-.  -t^r* -::ar  ■  z. ^z*-  -ri-cii  r?fK»rr  xcompanvcur  'he  )iiL  T said  diat 
--'-  jr«ar  Jiiiivi:: — r-ts.  ze  omrri'icy  'sxa  "ze  ;/itiefaon  yt  pi.»piiiAciuii.  In 
"le  -ar^t*   ^riirT  _  larrifiisjTi    ~  ^*£sr  "j  'ze  :Txescon  >t  ?iXDniUBU>n«     Now. 

=.  -c  -piziv'ii  t  ■^'TT  -oassnret^.  -najne^'pr  l  *4>m9Bniciun  ^ihall  be 
'"^r.z-\  z  ^-  r-rr:rr-r^.  -r^^araccir- -n  3  oizussion  jno  :iie  Union  u  1 
T;irr-.  ■."L*r.i.'tf>.  re-  ^cr::*  r  ^ir  zsnirmoni.  ~zjc  ^^*jl<c  "htorr  ■>!  our  r^epub- 
:i*!iz.  'V-^rrHTu  i:rt*r3£i':-v^'-  jszan'j.  rat  'ze  "nice  »r  "n*r  people  abail  be 
::;ir*.v  -xrrp?evi.  dm  Zeir  "^il  'SL-iktiie*!  .z.  ~aac  nznuacieniai  jiw  Triihoox 
ZT.IL.L  r  -^ .  .rrsire.  r  Jiizziiac:v>a.  -r  *irr  .rzer  j«jroper  ir  iniawtoi  mihi- 
•Jii^v.  kz.^  -qi-  e^r   o  ii.-  'Tiier  "vscrrjct-aa  T;tr  "Hwie  jnpused  oy  the  «J«>ndd- 

'  :«dk*L  -HIS  ::^iii  ~:ib-  '*»?>»rr  I  "zzteie  u  "^e-  izne  »n  "he  T'lombs  bilL  I  wiii 
"i-arir-'-r*   »r  'He  T  vmis'   "ill  1  -.^inr^rf  .r  "^rai  uie  ^roputanon  -j?  Senator 

•  7*j.r  "i'-je-.i  T*»TH»3a~L»ii  »f  "He  -^iLaior  ir^m  'Te«>rsa  r^ofeis  all  matten 
::  :l>c".:^-  ".»  ■Hc  u^-fision  >r  -neTT-sesr  >»pTiiarion.  Tidi  ^narantees  o^  iSair- 
ir^s  ui-i  siu^tnTuu"'^  l>^:t?^  ±:Twiti*  kna  "itutat-e.  "o  Thieh  no  neAiwnabie 
TiAn  -Ai:  in-.!,  "'^r  rr'^nn^i*  *t  •xc^rn^.'n-  ^niie  "he  ^enacor  ±r»jni  New  York, 
^  ii<  ^»r''p.'-iTioTi  s  it-M-Tir-:  "■'  ■^fc*»'*rtf>4  in^i  jnoarr  -i^najiiv  aj  die  TopeJa 
•:'i?~r.m-^^.  "'!?^T'*t»>^r*  ■»■  dicaiii-viise  lor  iiu'*"  i*i  "he  •emiicnms  who  13a ve 
ir-.--:  n  'Zf  r-»T":L'r^  :ii?  "-iir  'iir  ul  "2.e  aT-^bidimr  men  who  relhided 
■»^  .•  -n  ^  "lie  u'"  'I  'r«-ii  ^-'fjj.'u  isTunsc  "he  n>naiinxcea  aiithorides  of  the 
7*-tt:.  »—  jj=r  --at  '^"  :::iA*^i:  ::«•  iixaLiciiurjnHi  ind  iniawihii  audon  of  a 
;ji''ir.»:i.  7:11*"^  'he  ^mwia*ncu  u*  a  v   -l  -ue  Thi-ie  7e«)pie."' 

1'\i*r..  unLH.  '  >^»-a:  ■::::'.:  !;:■>."  v.a.  •;!*.  ~:ie  :ie*noa  j*":obe  referred!  to 
"iit^  :r^i*r.r  •:tT--i_ar:«'n  •;>  :i.-".«;v  :"p  -p  i4r*.2>c  -vnumr  *^^?  *iie  Union  an^ier 
M»*  *r»'.>^.r;:irii  'ii^^  ink"  uii.'i'i. 

Ifr  7:-::u  'i-l.  v:ir!i  ir  "  ncaiT'.  '^*^v«:  ::*?  'iiary?^  iron  the  allention 
v«i*  ".ii^  '.:t-.Ls»*  :^*t:Tiii-j::r  ^■•^M:i:>i>;i'a  ii-u?  'rir-na-l"  ji  :he  bilL  an«i  was 
•"-.iVv.-'-  ■'::  "  — »^.  "^I'-i  "iia"  ?ju>e'.!fi«i:  vj^  7sr«'se«:  77 -i  pabiieation  of 
'.\t^ .'""  r'..  .w  -r-!!-  -.'  _Llr  n  ui.i.  -1:^1:1.  iziTj^er  s:;frrH.'Ii.  T^ceasn^f  the  ohazve. 
\r.  :  ■■-:-rr.."j' '•■  "«"iier  mi  ii^rrvn:  '•••••.t='i'-^  ".•  ^-stj  -»  — .  He  >aw  that  lie 
VI. J  'A  ij-r."  .7.  -■->  r^:>t  :'.L?ehoit:.  s*  le  •■i.izi^r-'i  'I'.e  UNjUr.  -snd  in:»tead  of 
.•-»'•. r.jr  :••  r.  '..•^  i/.-^ri^-  :i  d  srr't'T-r  ■:'.  :»:  ••:d-:e  1*  r^r?r  izon  the  deolara- 
' .  I ,  ■.  ■  -.^i  •  .'  .-..i.  1  . .:  *■."  ■!:  :■'»*' :  i  *  in  i^,^  _n:  ■  ■  Lie  ':  iZ  r  ?•  ■  -i: ":  i-^^  the  people  from 
'^.r.'i  '.r.or.  ".-»*  '»:r..'iri*':r.'-.  I  1=1  :.:y.:  -.lui:  be  :na.:e  :iie  same  chancre 
r. »■.-•>  *''.;^*  .'.►=•  rr-AiV  ar  A>.:-,  "[ui*  I  2a. i  *v.'TUiillv  ■ji:rT>:'i.'e«i  and  mc<."»rpo- 
r^vi'  .r.'-'i  *r.r  V!^  i  •''.a  :.-se  xli:'".-  r^'iiiritei  :I:e  re«^p.e  rr»."*ci  votinir  npon 
*'u^-.T  '•''jr.'4'.';''i'*ri.  I  h-i.-i  !:.:.*  A! to::  'T-ee^rii  m  r-v  Liz.d.  a~d  will  read  the 
ftrr.f-r.ilr.-.i-Ti'  -mz^'.^^.r.  h«=-  ^li-^sr--'  'r..4*  I  ■'**r-r^i.     It  i<  Li  tii'rse  wonis: 

•'  \uf\  inti;  •iri^"''»Tr.p>rif-  *-3Cifr/^:  i*ir,n  of  thii  act  n->  other  eleetion  shall  be 
\\t-\(\  in  ^\i\  TfrrJ/trj." 

Tr  jrri'Mjl)  5uiy<  th*-  r,hj«'/^'t  of  thut  Arn^;nf]ment  wa*  to  prevent  the  conven- 
ti'iri  froffj  -vu^rfiitf.iriif  th<-  'on^titiifi/tn  t/»  a  voV*  of  the  'pe«>ple.     I  will  read 

•'Tin-*  f'lt'i-i''  p'lf  i»  o'lf  '»f  till'  |»ow«;r  of  th*'  f-onvention.  had  it  been  so 
i\i<]ni-i4t\,  t/i  4itl»rnit  tli(  frin*:titiitirfrj  lo  Mi«*  i##;ojiU;  for  aiioption :  tor  it  ab- 
miliih-ly  prohiWi»«w|  Mm'  holfliric;  of  any  othor  •iler^tion,  than  tliat  for  the 
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election  of  delegates,  till  that  act  was  completely  ezeoutedy  which  would 
not  have  been  tm  Kapsas  was  admitted  as  a  State,  or,  at  all  events,  tiU  her 
constitution  was  fully  prepared  and  ready  for  submission  to  Congress  for 
admission.^ 

Now,  do  you  suppose  that  Mr.  Trumbull  supposed  that  that  clause  pro- 
hibited the  convention  from  submitting  the  constitution  to  the  people, 
when,  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  he  <feclared  that  the  convention  had  a 
ri^ht  to  submit  it  t  In  his  Alton  speech,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ezUtict 
which  I  have  read,  he  declared  that  the  clause  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
convention  to  submit  the  constitution,  and  in  his  speech  in  the  Senate  he 
said: 

*'  There  is  nothing  said  in  this  bill,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered,  about 
submitting  the  constitution  which  is  to  be  formed  to  the  people,  for  their 
sanction  or  rejection.  Perhaps  the  convention  could  have  the  rignt  to  sub- 
mit it,  if  it  should  think  proper,  but  it  is  certainly  not  compelled  to  do  so 
accordmg  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill." 

Thus  yon  see  that,  in  Congress,  he  declared  the  bill  to  be  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  a  few  days  since,  at  Alton,  he  made  a  speech,  and  said  that 
there  was  a  provision  m  the  bill  prohibiting  submission. 

I  have  two  answers  to  make  to  that.  In  the  first  place,  the  amendment 
which  he  quotes  as  depriving  the  people  of  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the 
constitution  was  stricken  out  on  my  motion — absolutely  stricken  ont  and  not 
voted  on  at  all !  In  the  second  place,  in  lieu  of  it,  a  provision  was  voted  in 
authorizing  the  convention  to  order  an  election  wnenever  it  pleased.  I  will 
read.  After  Trumbull  had  made  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  declaring  that 
the  constitution  would  probably  be  submitted  to  the  people,  although  tiie 
bill  was  silent  upon  that  subjcNct,  I  made  a  few  renmncs,  and  offer^  two 
amendments,  which  you  may  find  in  the  appendix  to  the ''  Congressionid 
Globe,"  volume  XXXUl,  first  session  of  the  thirty-fourth  Congress,  page  706. 

I  quote: 

''Mr.  Douglas:  I  have  an  amendment  to  offer  from  the  Committee  on 
Territories.  On  page  8,  section  11,  strike  out  the  words  '  until  the  complete 
execution  of  this  act  no  other  election  shall  be  held  in  said  Territory,^and 
insert  the  amendment  which  I  hold  in  my  hand." 

The  amendment  was  as  follows : 

''  That  all  persons  who  shall  possess  the  other  qualifications  prescribed 
for  voters  unoer  this  act,  and  who  shaU  have  been  bona  fide  inhabitantii  of 
said  Territory  since  its  organization,  and  who  shall  have  absented  themselven 
therefrom  in  oomsequence  of  the  disturbances  therein,  and  who  shall  rtiium 
before  the  first  day  of  October  next^  and  become  bona  fide  MialniAnin  of  the 
Territory,  with  the  intent  of  making  it  their  permanent  home,  and  Kliall 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  these  facts  to  tne  Board  of  (k»mmiMafmhm. 
shaU  be  entitled  to  vote  at  said  election,  and  shall  have  their  namcit  plae^ 
on  said  corrected  list  of  voters  for  that  purpose.** 

That  amendment  was  adopted  unanimously.  After  its  adoptt//n«  tb« 
record  shows  the  fc^lowing: 

'*  Mr.  Dooglas :  I  have  another  amfmdment  t/>  offer  from  th^;  ez/mmitt^^e, 
to  follow  the  aroendnient  which  has  be^fn  adopt^yJ.  Tfai^  (/ill  nn^lM  now: 
*  And  until  the  eompki^-  fxecTition  ^/f  thuf  a/^.  no  '/ther  ele^um  «1ja11  \Mt  hftUi 
in  said  Territorr/  It  lia#  \j4^n  «ftzir(r»rfft^  that  it  should  l/«  m<MlifS<rd  in  this 
way :  •  And  Xo  avoid  aU  '-^/nflicT  in  thf:  coropU^^  exMruti/zn  of  t*ji>  a^^aU  '/tb«r 
elertionf  in  «said  T*frnu/ry  are  Lfreby  p^f¥f.jM/ti*r*\  until  «RM;fa  tjuwr  ai»  Mid  eon- 
vention  stAU  app'.'inr':  ko  that  they  can  hwAbX  xh/b  day  in  the  event  tJbat 
there  sbauld  be  a  failun;  Uj  wmyb  m\o  ibe  Liuml* 
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This  ameadjnent  woa  also  a^eed  to  withoni  dissent.  

Thua  you  see  tliat  the  atnendmeiit  quoted  by  Tmmbnl)  at  Alum  as  evi- 
dence against  me,  instead  of  being;  put  into  the  bill  by  me,  was  stricken  out 
on  my  motion,  and  never  became  a  part  thereof  at  all.  You  also  see  that 
the  Bubiitituted  clause  eniressly  authorieed  the  conreatiou  to  appoint  aucb 
dav  of  eleutioQ  as  it  should  deem  proper. 


1  eniressly  authorieed  the  conreatiou  ti 

„. .-lould  deem  proper. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  when  he  made  that  speech,  knew  these  facts.     He  forged 


his  evidence  from  beginning  to  end,  and  by  falsifying  the  retMird  he  e: 
doavors  to  bolster  up  his  false  charge.  I  ask  yon  wliat  you  think  of  Tram- 
buU  thus  going  aronnd  the  country,  falsifying  »nd  garbling  the  pablie 
recordsf  I  ask  you  whether  you  wiU  Bostain  a  man  who  will  descend  to  the 
infamy  of  such  conduct! 

Mr.  Douglas  proceeded  to  remark  that  he  should  not  hereafter  occupy  his 
time  in  refuting  such  charges  made  by  Trumbull,  but  that  Lincoln  hai"     " 
indorsed  the  character  of  Trumbull  for  veracity,  he  should  hold  him  " 
coin]  resptonsible  for  (he  slanders. 


Senator  Douglas's  Reply  in  the  Charleston  Joint  D^tate, 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  had  supposed  that  we  asgemhled  .  _ 
to-day  for  the  purpose  of  a  joiut  discussion  between  Mr.  Lincol_ 
and  myself,  upon  the  political  questions  which  now  a^tate  the 
whole  country.  The  rule  ot  such  discussions  is,  that  the  opening 
speaker  shall  touch  npon  all  the  points  he  intends  to  discuss, 
in  order  that  his  opponent,  iu  reply,  shall  have  the  opportunitv  of 
onswering  them.  Let  me  ask  you  what  questions  of  public  policy, 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  this  State  or  the  Union,  has  Mr,  Lincoln 
discussed  before  you  T  Mr.  Lincoln  simply  contented  himself  at  the 
outset  by  saying,  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  social  and  political 
equality  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro,  and  did  not  desire 
the  law  so  changed  as  to  make  the  latter  voterw  or  eligible  to  office. 
I  am  glad  that  1  have  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  an  answer  out  of 
him  npoQ  this  subject  of  negro-citizenship  and  eli^bility  to  office, 
for  I  have  been  trying  to  bring  him  to  the  point  on  it  ever  since  this 
canvass  commenced. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Linuoln 
has  occupied  his  entire  time  in  discussing.  He  spent  his  whole  hour 
in  retailing  a  charge  mode  by  Senator  Trumbull  against  me.  The 
circumstances  out  of  which  that  charge  was  manufactured,  occurred 
prior  to  the  last  presidential  election,  over  two  years  ago.  If  the 
charge  was  true,  why  did  not  Trumbull  make  it  in  1856,  when  I  was 
discussing  the  Questions  of  that  day  all  over  this  State  with  Lincoln 
and  him,  and  wnen  it  was  pertinent  to  the  then  issue  T  He  wostlien 
us  silent  as  the  grave  on  the  subject.  If  the  charge  was  true,  the 
time  to  have  brought  it  forward  was  the  canvass  of  1856,  the  year 
when  the  Toombs  bill  passed  the  Senate.  When  the  facts  were  fresh  in 
the  public  mind,  when  the  Kansas  question  was  the  paramount  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  and  when  such  a  charge  would  have  had  a  material 
bearing  on  the  election,  why  did  he  and  Lincoln  remain  silent  then, 
knowing  that  such  a  charge  could  be  made  and  proved  if  true  I 
Were  they  not  false  to  you  and  false  to  the  countiyin  goiugthrough 
that  entire  campaign,  concealing  their  knowledge  of  tnis  enormous 


aviM^^H 
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conspiracy  which,  Mr.  Trumbull  says,  he  then  knew  and  would  not 
tell  Y  Mr.  Lincoln  intimates,  in  his  speech,  a  good  reason  why  Mr. 
Trumbull  woidd  not  tell ;  for  he  says  that  it  mi^ht  be  true,  as  I 
proved  that  it  was  at  Jacksonville,  that  Trumbull  was  also  in  the 
plot,  yet  that  the  fact  of  Trumbull's  being  in  the  plot  would  not  in 
any  way  relieve  me.  He  illustrates  this  argument  by  supposing 
himself  on  trial  for  murder,  and  says  that  it  would  be  no  extenuating 
circumstance  if ,  on  his  trial,  another  man  was  found  to  be  a  part^ 
to  his  crime.  Well,  if  Trumbull  was  in  the  plot,  and  concealed  it 
in  order  to  escape  the  odium  which  would  have  fallen  upon  himself, 
I  ask  you  whether  you  can  believe  him  now  when  he  turns  State's 
evidence,  and  avows  his  own  infamy  in  order  to  implicate  me. 
I  am  amazed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  now  come  forward  and  indorse 
that  charge,  occupying  his  whole  hour  in  reading  Mr.  Trumbull's 
speech  in  support  of  it.  Why,  I  ask,  does  not  Mr.  Lincoln  make 
a  speech  of  his  own  instead  of  taking  up  his  time  reading  Trumbull's 
speech  at  Alton  t  I  supposed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  capable  of  making 
a  public  speech  on  his  own  account,  or  I  should  not  have  accepted  the 
banter  from  him  for  a  joint  discussion.  [''  How  about  the  charts Y  "] 
Do  not  trouble  yourselves ;  I  am  goin^  to  make  my  speech  m  my 
own  way,  and  I  trust,  as  the  Democrats  listened  patiently  and  respect- 
fully to  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  his  friends  will  not  interrupt  me  when  I 
am  answering  him.  When  Mr.  Trumbull  returned  from  the  East, 
the  first  thing  he  did  when  he  landed  at  Chicago  was  to  make  a 
speech  wholly  devoted  to  assaults  upon  my  public  character  and 
public  action.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  never  almded  to  his  course  in 
Congress,  or  to  him  directl v  or  indirectly ;  and  hence  his  assaults 
upon  me  were  entirely  without  provocation  and  without  excuse. 
Smce  then  he  has  been  traveling  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other  repeating  his  vile  charge.  I  propose  now  to  read  it  in  his  own 
language : 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  make  the  distinct  charge  that  there  was  a  precon- 
certed arrangement  and  plot  entered  into  by  the  very  men  who  now  claim 
•credit  for  opposing  a  constitution  formed  and  put  in  force  without  giving 
the  people  any  opportunity  to  pass  upon  it.  Tnis,  my  friends,  is  a  serious 
charge,  but  I  charge  it  to-night  that  tne  very  men  who  traverse  the  countrv 
under  banners  proclaiming  popular  sovereignty,  by  design  concocted  a  bill 
on  purpose  to  force  a  constitution  upon  that  people.  • 

In  answer  to  some  one  in  the  crowd,  who  asked  him  a  question, 
Trumbull  said : 

And  you  want  to  satisfy  yourself  that  he  was  in  the  plot  to  force  a  con- 
stitution upon  that  people  t  I  wiQ  satisfy  you.  I  will  cram  the  truth  down 
any  honest  man's  tnroat  until  he  cannot  den^  it.  And  to  the  man  who  does 
deny  it,  I  will  cram  the  lie  down  his  throat  till  he  shall  cry  enough. 

It  is  preposterous — it  is  the  most  damnable  effrontery  tnat  man  ever  put 
on  —  to  conceal  a  scheme  to  defraud  and  cheat  the  people  out  of  their  rights, 
and  then  claim  credit  for  it. 

That  is  the  polite  language  Senator  Trumbull  applied  to  me,  his 
colleague,  when  I  was  two  hundred  miles  off.  Why  did  he  not  speak 
out  as  boldly  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  cram  the  lie 
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down  my  throat  when  I  deuied  the  charge,  first  made  by  Bigler,  &n^_ 
made  him  take  it  back !  You  aU  recollect  how  Bigler  assaulted  me 
when  I  was  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  resisting  &  scheme  to 
force  a  constitution  on  the  people  of  Kansas  against  their  will.  He 
then  attacked  me  with  this  charge ;  but  I  proved  its  utter  fslsitv, 
nailed  the  slander  to  the  counter,  and  made  him  take  the  back  track. 
There  is  not  an  honest  man  in  America,  who  read  tliat  debate  who 
will  pretend  that  the  charg^e  is  true.  Trumbull  was  then  present  in 
the  Senate,  face  to  face  with  me,  and  why  did  he  not  tlien  rise  and 
repeat  the  charge,  and  say  he  would  cram  the  lie  down  mv  throatT  1 
tell  y^on  that  Trumbull  then  knew  it  was  a  lie.  He  knew  that  Toombs 
denied  that  there  ever  was  a  clause  in  the  bill  he  brought  forward, 
calling  for  and  requiring  a  subraission  of  the  Kansas  constitution 
to  the  people.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  facts  of  the  ease  were.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  authorize  the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion and  come  into  the  Union  ae  a  State  whenever  they  should  have 
the  requisite  population  for  a  member  of  Congress,  and  Mr.  Toombs 
proposed  a  substitute,  authorizing  the  people  of  Kansas,  with  their 
then  population  of  only  25,0(Kt,  to  form  a  constitution,  and  come  in 
at  once.  The  question  at  issue  was,  whether  we  would  admit  Kansas 
with  a  population  of  25,000,  or  make  her  wait  until  she  had  the  ratio 
entitling  her  to  a  representative  in  Cou^ress,  which  was  93,420.  That 
was  the  point  of  dispute  in  the  Committee  on  Territories,  to  which 
both  my  bill  and  Mr.  Toombs's  substitute  had  been  referred.  I  was 
overruled  by  a  majority  of  the  committee,  my  proposition  rejected, 
and  Mr.  Toombs's  proposition  t«  admit  Kansas  then,  with  her  popu- 
lation of  25,000,  adopted.  Accordingly  a  bill  to  carry  out  his  idea  of 
immediate  admission  was  reported  a's  a  substitute  for  mine — the 
only  points  at  issue  being,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  question  of 
population,  and  the  adoption  of  safeguards  agaiuRt  frauds  at  the 
election.  Tnimbull  knew  this, — the  whole  Senate  knew  it, —  and 
hence  he  was  silent  at  that  time.  He  waited  until  I  became  engaged 
in  this  canvass,  and  finding  that  I  was  showing  up  Lincoln's  Aboli- 
tionism and  negro-equality  doctrines,  that  1  was  dri^^ng  Lincoln  to 
the  wall,  and  white  men  would  not  support  his  rank  Abolitionism,  be 
came  back  from  the  East  and  trumped  up  a  system  of  charges  a^^ainst 
me,  hoping  that  I  would  be  compelled  to  occupy  my  entire  time  in 
defending  myself,  so  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  show  up  the  enor- 
mity of  the  principles  of  the  Abolitionists.  Now  the  only  reason, 
and  the  true  reason,  why  Mr.  Lincoln  has  occupied  the  whole  of  his 
first  hour  in  this  issue  between  Trumbull  and  myself^  is  to  conceal 
from  this  vast  audience  the  real  questions  which  divide  the  two 
great  parties. 

I  am  not  going  to  allow  them  to  waste  much  of  my  time  with 
these  personal  matters.  I  have  lived  in  this  State  t  wen ty-flve  years, 
most  of  that  time  have  been  in  public  life,  and  my  record  is  open  to 
you  all.     If  that  record  is  not  enough  t«  vindicate  mc  from  these 

Setty,  malicious  assaults,  I  despise  ever  to  be  elected  to  office  by  slan- 
ering  my  opponents  and  traducing  other  men.  Mr.  Lincoln  a^a 
you  to  elect  him  to  the  Vnited  States  Senate  to-dsy  solely  because  hia, 
and  Trumbull  can  slander  me.     Haa  he  givea  any  otner  reaaoaa 
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Has  he  avowed  what  he  was  desirous  to  do  in  Congress  on  any  one 
question!  He  desires  to  ride  into  office,  not  upon  his  own  merits, 
not  upon  the  merits  and  soundness  of  his  principles,  but  upon  his 
success  in  fastening  a  stale  old  slander  upon  me. 

I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Toombs  bill,  and  after  its  introduction,  there  had  never  been 
an  act  of  Confess  for  the  admission  of  a  new  State  which  contained 
a  clause  reamring  its  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
The  general  rule  made  the  law  silent  on  the  subject,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  people  would  demand  and  compel  a  popumr  vote 
on  the  ratification  of  their  constitution.  Such  was  the  general  rule 
under  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jackson,  and  Polk,  under  the 
Whig  presidents  and  the  Democratic  presidents  from  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  government  down,  and  nobody  dreamed  that  an  enort 
womd  ever  m  made  to  abuse  the  power  thus  confided  to  the  i>eople 
of  a  Territorv.  For  this  reason  our  attention  was  not  called  to.  the 
fact  of  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  clause  in  the  Toombs  bill 
compelling  submission,  but  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  consti- 
tution would  be  submitted  to  the  people  whether  the  law  compelled 
it  or  not. 

Now  I  will  read  from  the  report  by  me  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  at  the  time  I  reported  back  the  Toomb^sub- 
stitute  to  the  Senate.  It  contained  several  things  which  I  haovoted 
against  in  committee,  but  had  been  overruled  bv  a  majority  of  the 
members,  and  it  was  my  duty  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  as  it  was  agreed  upon  by  them.  The  main  point 
upon  which  I  had  been  overniled  was  the  question  of  population. 
In  my  report  accompanying  the  Toombs  bill,  I  said : 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  whenever  a  constitution  shall  be  formed 
in  any  Territory,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
justice,  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  the  whole  theory  of  our  republican 
system,  imperatively  demand  that  the  voice  of  the  people  shall  be  fairiv 
expressed,  and  their  will  embodied  in  that  fundamental  law,  without  fraud, 
or  violence,  or  intimidation,  or  any  other  improper  or  unlawful  influence, 
and  subject  to  no  other  restrictions  than  those  imposed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

There  you  find  that  we  took  it  for  granted  that  the  constitution 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  whether  the  bill  was  silent  on  the 
subject  or  not  Suppose  I  had  reported  it  so,  following  the  example 
of  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson.  Madison,  Monroe,  Adams,  Jack- 
son, Van  Buren,  Harrison,  Tyler,  Polk,  Taylor,  Fillmore,  and  Pierce, 
would  that  fact  have  been  evidence  of  conspiracy  to  force  a  constitu- 
tion upon  the  people  of  Kansas  against  their  will  T  If  the  charge 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  makes  be  true  against  me,  it  is  true  against 
Zachary  Taylor,  Millard  Fillmore,  and  everj'  Whig  president,  as  well 
as  every  Democratic  president,  and  against  Henry  Clav,  who,  in  the 
Senate  or  House,  for  forty  years  adv^x^t^  bills  similar  to  the  one 
I  reported,  no  one  of  them  containing  a  clause  compelling  the  sul>- 
miKsion  of  the  eongtitution  to  the  people.  Are  Mr.  Liuf^An  and  Mr. 
Trumbull  prepared  to  charge  upon  all  those  emiueut  men  from  the 
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beginning  of  the  government  down  to  the  present  day,  that  the  ab) 
Bence  of  a  provision  compelling  submission,  in  the  varioue  biUl 
passed  by  tbero,  authorizing  the  people  of  Territories  to  form  Stati 
constitntions,  is  evidence  of  a  corrupt  design  on  their  part  to  force  j 
conetitntioD  upon  an  unwilling  people  t 

I  ask  you  to  reflect  on  these  tbings,  for  I  tell  you  that  there  is 
a  conspiracy  to  carry  this  election  for  the  Black"  Republicans  b^ 
slander,  and  not  by  fair  means.  Mr.  Lincoln's  speecn  this  day  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact.  He  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
an  issue  between  Mr.  Trumbull  and  myself,  and  has  not  uttered  a 
word  about  the  politics  of  the  day.  Are  you  going  to  elect  Mr. 
Trumbull's  colleague  upon  an  issue  between  Mr.  Trumbull  and  met 
I  thought  I  was  running  against  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  be  claimed 
to  be  my  opponent,  had  challenged  me  to  a  discussion  of  the  public 
questions  of  the  day  with  him,  and  was  discussing  these  questions 
with  me;  but  it  turns  out  that  his  only  hope  is  to  ride  into  office  on 
Trumbull's  back,  who  will  carry  him  by  f^sehood. 

Permit  me  to  pursue  this  subject  a  little  further.  An  examination 
of  the  record  proves  that  Trumbull's  charge  —  that  the  Toombs  bill 
originally  contained  a  clause  requiring  the  constitution  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  —  is  false.  The  priuted  copy  of  the  bill  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  held  up  before  you,  andwnichhe  pretends  contains  such 
a  clause,  merely  contains  a  clause  requiring  a  submission  of  the  land 
grant^  and  there  is  no  clause  in  it  requiring  a  submission  of  the 
constitution.  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  find  such  a  clause  in  it.  My  report 
shows  that  we  took  it  for  granted  that  the  people  would  require  a 
submission  of  the  constitution,  and  secure  it  for  themselves.  There 
never  was  a  clause  in  the  Toombs  bill  requiring  the  constitution  to 
be  submitted ;  Trumbull  knew  it  at  the  time,  and  his  speech  made 
on  the  night  of  its  passage  discloses  tlie  fact  that  he  knew  it  was 
silent  on  the  subject ;  Lincoln  pretends,  and  tells  you  that  Trumbull 
has  not  changed  his  evidence  in  support  of  his  charge  since  he  made 
his  speech  in  Chicago.  Let  us  see.  The  Chicago  "Times  "  took  up 
Trumbull's  Chicago  speech,  compared  it  with  lie  official  records  of 
Congress,  and  proved  that  siieecii  to  be  false  in  its  charge  that  ' 
original  Toombs  bill  required  a  submission  of  the  constitution  to 
people.  Trumbull  then  saw  that  he  was  caught,  and  his  falsehi 
exposed,  and  he  went  to  Alton,  and,  under  the  very  walls  of 
penitentiary,  made  a  new  speech,  in  which  be  predicated  his  aasai 
upon  me  in  the  allegation  that  I  had  caused  to  be  voted  into  the 
Toombs  bill  a  clause  which  prohibited  the  convention  from  submit- 
ting the  constitution  to  the  people,  and  quoted  what  he  pretended 
was  the  clause.  Now,  has  not  Mr,  Trumoull  entirelv  changed  the 
evidence  on  which  he  bases  his  charge  T  The  clause  wnieh  he  quoted 
in  his  Alton  speech  (which  he  has  published  and  circulated  broadcast 
over  the  State)  as  having  been  put  into  the  Toombs  bill  by  me,  is  in 
the  following  words :  "  And  until  the  complete  execution  of  this  "*" 
no  other  election  shall  be  held  in  said  Territorj'," 

Trumbull  says  that  the  object  of  that  amendment  was  to  prev( 
the  eonveation  from  submitting  the  constitution  to  a  vote  of  ' 
people. 


sof 
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Now  I  will  show  you  that  when  Trumbiill  made  that  statement  at 
Alton  he  knew  it  to  be  untrue.  I  read  from  Trumbull's  speech  in 
the  Senate  on  the  Toombs  bill  on  the  night  of  its  passage.  He 
then  said: 

There  is  nothing  said  in  this  bill,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered,  about  sub- 
mitting the  constitution,  which  is  to  be  formed,  to  the  people  for  their 
sanction  or  rejection.  Perhaps  the  convention  will  have  the  riffht  to  submit 
it,  if  it  should  think  proper ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  compeUed  to  do  so  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  bUL 

Thus  you  see  that  Trumbull,  when  the  bill  was  on  its  passage  in 
the  Senate,  said  that  it  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  subnussion,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  bill  one  way  or  the  other  on  it.  In  his 
Alton  speech  he  says  there  was  a  clause  in  the  bill  preventing  its 
submission  to  the  people,  and  that  I  had  it  voted  in  as  an  amend- 
ment. Thus  I  convict  him  of  falsehood  and  slander  by  quoting  from 
him  on  the  passage  of  the  Toombs  bill  in  the  Senate  of  the  U  nited 
States,  his  own  speech,  made  on  the  night  of  July  2,  1856,  and 
reported  in  the  ''Congressional  Globe"  for  the  first  session  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  Congress,  Vol.  XXXTTI.  What  will  you  think  of  a  man 
who  makes  a  false  charge  and  falsifies  the  records  to  prove  it  f  I  will 
now  show  you  that  the  clause  which  Trumbull  says  was  put  in  the 
bill  on  my  motion,  was  never  put  in  at  all  by  me,  but  was  stricken 
out  on  my  motion  and  another  substituted  in  its  place.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  same  volume  of  the  ''  Congressional  Globe  '^  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  page  795,  where  you  will  find  the  following 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate : 

Mr.  Douglas:  I  have  an  amendment  to  offer  from  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, (m page  8,  section  11,  strike  out  the  words  ''until  the  complete  exe- 
cution of  this  act,  no  other  election  shall  be  held  in  said  Territory,"  and 
insert  the  amendment  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 

You  see  from  this  that  I  moved  to  strike  out  the  very  words  that 
Trumbull  says  I  put  in.  The  Committee  on  Territories  overruled  me 
in  committee,  ana  put  the  clause  in ;  but  as  soon  as  I  got  the  bill  back 
into  the  Senate,  I  moved  to  strike  it  out,  and  put  another  clause  in 
its  place.  On  the  same  page  you  will  find  that  my  amendment  was 
a^eed  to  unanimously.  I  then  offered  another  amendment,  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  under  the  Toombs  bill,  to 
order  just  such  elections  as  they  saw  proper.  Ton  can  find  it  on  page 
796  of  the  same  volume.    I  wul  reaa  it: 

Mr.  Douglas:  I  have  another  amendment  to  offer  from  the  committee, 
to  follow  the  amendment  which  has  been  adopted.  The  bill  reads  now : 
''  And  until  the  complete  execution  of  this  act,  no  other  election  shall  be 
held  in  said  Territory."  It  han  been  soggeffted  that  it  should  be  modified  in 
this  way:  "And  to  avoid  conflict  in  the  complete  execution  of  this  act,  all 
other  elections  in  said  Territory  are  hereby  postponed  mitil  soeh  time  as 
said  convention  shall  appoint":  so  that  thie^  can  appoint  the  day  in  the 
event  that  there  should  oe  a  failure  to  come  mto  the  Union^ 

The  amendment  was  unanimously  agreed  to — clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly recognizing  the  right  of  the  convention  to  order  just  a«  many 
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eleetiouB  as  they  saw  proper  id  the  execution  of  the  act,  Tmmbtill 
concealed  in  his  Alton  speech  the  fact  that  the  clause  he  quoted  hi 
been  stricken  oat  on  mv  motion,  and  the  other  fact  that  this  otb< 
clause  was  pnt  in  the  bill  on  my  motion,  and  made  the  false  char) 
that  I  incorporated  into  the  bill  a  clause  preventing  aubmissionj 
the  face  of  the  fact  that,  on  my  motion,  the  bill  was  so  amende<i 
fore  it  passed  aa  to  recognize  in  express  words  the  right  and  duty 
submission. 

On  this  record  that  I  have  produced  before  yon,  I  repeat  my  charj^ 
that  Trumbull  did  falsify  the  public  records  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  make  his  charge  against  me,  and  I  tell  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
if  he  will  examine  these  records,  he  will  then  know  what  I  stat«  is 
true,  Mr.  Lincoln  baa  this  day  indorsed  Mr.  Trumbull's  veracity 
after  he  had  my  word  for  it  that  that  veracity  was  proved  to  be 
violated  and  forfeited  by  the  public  records.  It  will  not  do  for  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  parading  his  calumnies  against  me,  to  put  Mr.  Trum- 
bull between  him  and  the  odium  and  responsibility  which  justly 
attach  to  such  cjUumnies.  I  tell  him  that  I  am  as  ready  to  prose- 
cute the  indorser  as  the  maker  of  a  forged  nott'.  I  regri't  the  neces- 
sity of  occupj-ing  my  time  with  these  petty  personal  matters.  It  is 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  canvass  for  an  office  of  the  character 
for  which  we  are  candidates.  When  I  commenced  the  canvass  at 
Chicago,  I  spoke  of  Mr,  Lincoln  in  terms  of  kindness,  as  an  old  friend ; 
I  said  that  he  was  a  good  citizen,  of  unblemished  character,  against 
whom  I  had  nothing  to  say.  I  repeated  these  complimentarj-  re- 
marks about  him  in  my  successive  speeches,  until  he  became  the 

indorser  for  these  and  other  slanders  against  me.     If  there  ir 

thing  personally  disagreeablCj  uneourteous,  or  disreputable  in 
personalities,  the  sole  responsibility  rests  on  Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  "■ 
bull,  and  their  backers. 

I  will  show  you  another  charge  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln  against 
as  an  offset  to  his  determination  of  willingness  to  take  back  anything 
that  is  incorrect,  and  to  correct  any  false  statement  he  may  have 
made.     He  has  several  times  charged  that   the   Supreme  Coui 
President  Pierce.  President  Buchanan,  and  myself,  at  the  time 
introduced  the  Nebraska  bill,   in  January,  1854,  at  Washingtoi 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  establish  slavery  all  over  this  country, 
branded  this  charge  as  a  falsehood,  and  then  he  repeated  it,  asked  tt_ 
h)analyze  its  truth,  and  answer  it.  I  told  him,  "Mr,  Lincoln,  Ikno*^ 
what  yon  are  atter ;  you  want  to  occupy  mv  time  in  personal  matters, 
to  prevent  me  from  showing  up  the  revolutionary  principles  which 
the  Abolition  party  —  whose  candidate  you  are  —  nave  proclaimed  to 
the  world."   But  he  asked  me  to  analyze  his  proof,  and  I  did  so.    I 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  the  Nebra.ska  bill  was 
introduced,  there  was  no  such  case  as  the  Dred  Scott  case  pending  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  nor  was  it  brought  tliere  for  years  afterward,  and 
hence  that  it  was  impossible  there  could  have  I>een  any  such  con- 
spiracy between  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  other 
parties  involved.     I  proved  by  the  record  that  the  charge  was  false, 
and  what  did  he  answer  t     Did  be  take  it  back  tike  un  honest 
and  say  he  had  been  mistaken t    No;  he  repeated  the  charge 
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said,  that  although  there  was  no  such  case  pending  that  year,  there 
was  an  understanding  between  the  Democratic  owners  of  Dred  Scott 
and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  parties  involved,  tiiat 
the  case  should  be  brought  up.  I  then  demanded  to  know  who  those 
Democratic  owners  of  Dred  Scott  were.  He  could  not  or  would  not 
telh  he  did  not  know.  In  truth,  there  were  no  Democratic  owners 
of  Dred  Scott  on  the  face  of  the  land.  Dred  Scott  was  owned  at  that 
time  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Chaffee,  an  Abolition  member  of  Congress 
from  Springfield.  Massachusetts,  and  his  wife :  and  JSr.  Lincoln  ought 
to  have  known  that  Dred  Scott  was  so  ownea,  for  the  reason  that  as 
soon  as  the  decision  was  announced  by  the  court,  Dr.  Chaffee  and 
his  wife  executed  a  deed  emancipating  him,  and  put  that  deed  on 
record. 

It  was  a  matter  of  public  record,  therefore,  that  at  the  time  the 
case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Dred  Scott  was  owned  by  an 
Abolition  member  of  Congress,  a  friend  of  Lincoln's,  and  a  leading 
man  of  his  party,  while  tne  defense  was  conducted  by  Abolition 
lawyers;  ana  thus  the  Abolitionists  managed  both  sides  of  the  case. 
I  have  exposed  these  facts  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  yet  he  will  not  with- 
draw his  charge  of  conspiracy.  I  now  submit  to  you  whether  you 
can  place  any  confidence  in  a  man  who  continues  to  make  a  charge 
when  its  utter  falsity  is  proven  by  the  public  records.  I  will  state 
another  fact  to  show  how  utterly  reckless  and  unscrupulous  this 
charge  against  the  Supreme  Court,  President  Pierce,  President 
Buchanan,  and  myself  is.  Lincoln  says  that  President  Buchanan 
was  in  the  conspiracy  at  Washmj^n  in  the  winter  of  1854,  when  the 
Nebraska  bill  was  introduced.  Tne  history  of  this  country  shows  that 
James  Buchanan  was  at  that  time  representing  this  country  at  the 
Court  of  St  Jame&  Oreat  Britain,  with  distinguished  ability  and 
usefulness,  that  he  nad  not  been  in  the  United  States  for  nearly  a 
year  previous,  and  that  he  did  not  return  until  about  three  years 
after.  Yet  Mr.  Lincoln  keeps  repeating  this  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  Mr.  Buchanan  when  the  public  records  prove  it  to  be  untrue. 
Euivihg  proved  it  to  be  false  as  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  and  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  are  concerned,  I  drop  it,  leaving  the  public  to  say 
whether  I,  by  myself,  without  their  concurrence,  could  have  gone  into 
a  conspiracy  with  them.  My  friends,  you  see  that  the  object  clearly 
is  to  conduct  the  canvass  on  personal  matters,  and  hunt  me  down 
with  charges  that  are  proven  to  be  false  by  the  public  records  of  the 
country.  I  am  willing  to  throw  open  my  whole  public  and  private 
life  to  the  inspection  of  any  man,  or  all  men  who  desire  to  investigate 
it.  Having  resided  amone  you  twenty-five  years,  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  wnich  time  a  public  man,  exposed  to  more  assaults,  perhaps 
more  abuse,  than  any  man  living  of  my  age,  or  who  ever  did  live,  and 
having  survived  it  all  and  still  commanded  your  confidence,  1  am 
^villing  to  trust  to  your  knowledge  of  me  and  my  public  conduct 
without  making  any  more  defense  against  these  assaults. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
leading  political  topics  which  now  agitate  tne  eountiy.  I  have  no 
charges  to  make  against  Mr.  Lincoln,  none  against  Mr.  Trumbull, 
and  none  against  any  man  who  is  a  candidate,  except  in  repelling 
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their  assaults  upon  me.     If  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  tnan  of  bad  character,  I 
leave  yon  to  find  it  out ;  if  his  votes  in  the  past  are  not  satisf  eetoiy,  J 
I  leave  others  to  ascertaiu  the  fact ;  if  his  course  on  the  Mexican  wacJ 
was  not  in  accordance  with  your  notions  of  patriotism  and  fldeJity  to-l 
our  own  countrj-  as  against  a  public  enemy,  I  leave  you  to  ascerta'" 
the  fact     I  have  no  assaults  to  make  upon  him,  except  to  trace  fa_ 
course  on  the  questions  that  now  divide  the  country  and  engross  s 
much  of  the  people's  attention. 

Ton  know  that  prior  to  1854  this  countrv  was  divided  into  two* 
great  political  parties,  one  the  Whig,  the  other  the  Democratic.  I, 
as  a  Democrat  for  twenty  years  prior  to  that  time,  had  been  in 
public  discuBsiouB  in  this  State  as  an  advocate  of  Democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  I  ean  appeal  with  confidence  to  every  old-line  Whig  within 
the  hearing  of  my  voice  to  bear  testimony  that  during  all  that  period 
I  fought  j'ou  Whigs  like  a  man  on  every  question  that  separated  the 
two  parties.  I  had  the  highest  respect  for  Henry  Clay  aa  a  gaUant 
party-leader,  as  an  eminent  statesman,  and  as  one  of  the  bright  oma- 
meuts  of  this  country ;  but  I  conscientiously  believed  that  the  Demo- 
cratic partv  was  right  on  the  questions  which  separated  the  Democrat* 
from  the  Whi^s,  The  man  does  not  live  who  can  say  that  I  ever 
personailv  assaded  Henrj-  Clay  or  Daniel  Webster,  or  any  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  great  party,  whilst  I  combated  with  all  my  energy  the 
measures  they  advocated.  Wliat  did  we  differ  about  in  those  dajrsT 
Did  Whigs  and  Democrats  differ  about  this  slavery  question!  On 
the  contrary,  did  we  not,  in  1850,  unite  to  a  man  in  favor  of  that 
system  of  compromise  measures  which  Mr.  Clay  introduced,  Web- 
ster defended,  Cass  supported,  and  Fillmore  approved  and  made  the 
law  of  the  land  by  his  signature.  While  we  agreed  on  these  com- 
promise measures,  we  differed  about  a  bank,  the  tariff,  distribution, 
the  specie  circular,  the  subtreasurj-,  and  other  questions  of  that 
description.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  which  one  of  those  questions  on 
which  Whigs  and  Democrats  then  differed  now  remains  to  divide 
the  two  great  parties!  Everj-  one  of  those  questions  which  divided 
Whigs  and  Democrats  has  passed  awav;  the  country  has  outsrovn 
them ;  tliey  have  passed  into  history.  Mence  it  is  immaterial  whether^ 
you  were  right  or  I  was  right  on  the  bank,  the  subtreasury,  a 
other  questions,  because  they  no  longer  continue  living  issues 
What,  then,  has  taken  the  place  of  those  questions  about  which  w 
once  differed  1  The  slavciy  question  has  now  become  the  leading, 
and  controlling  issue:  that  question  on  which  you  and  I  agreed,  on 
which  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  united,  has  now  become  the  lead- 
ing issue  between  the  National  Democracy  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Republican  or  Abolition  party  on  the  other,  ~ 

Just  recollect  for  a  moment  the  memorable  contest  of  1850,  v 
this  country  was  a^tated  from  its  cent«r  to  its  cin-umfereiice  by  tJ 
slavery  agitation.  All  eyes  in  this  nation  were  then  turned  to  tl  _ 
three  great  lights  that  survived  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  They 
looked  to  Clay,  then  in  retirement  at  Ashland,  and  to  Webster  and 
Cass  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Clay  had  retired  to  Ashland, 
having,  as  he  supposed,  performed  his  mission  on  earth,  and  was  prt 
paring  himself  for  a  better  sphere  of  existence  in  another  world.   ' 
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that  retirement  he  heard  the  discordant,  harsh,  and  grating  sounds 
of  sectional  strife  and  disunion;  and  he  aroused  and  came  forth  and 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  that  great  tiieater  of  his  great  deeds. 
From  the  moment  that  Clay  arrived  among  us  he  became  ^e  leader 
of  all  the  Union  men,  whether  Whigs  or  Democrats.  For  nine  months 
we  each  assembled,  each  day,  in  the  council-chamber,  Clay  in  the 
chair,  with  Cass  upon  his  right  hand  and  Webster  upon  his  left,  and 
the  Democrats  and  Whigs  gathered  around,  forgetting  differences, 
and  only  animated  by  one  common  patriotic  sentiment,  to  deyise 
means  and  measures  by  which  we  could  defeat  the  mad  and  reyolu- 
tionary  scheme  of  the  Northern  Abolitionists  and  Southern  disunion- 
ists.  We  did  deyise  those  means.  Clay  brought  them  forward,  Cass 
advocated  them,  the  Union  Democrats  and  Union  Whigs  voted  for 
them,  Fillmore  signed  them,  and  they  gave  peace  and  quiet  to  the 
country.  Those  compromise  measures  of  1850  were  founded  upon 
the  great  fundamental  principle  that  the  people  of  each  State  and 
each  Territory  ought  to  be  lert  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  own 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  onfy  to  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

I  will  ask  every  old-line  Democrat  and  every  old-line  Whig  within 
the  hearing  of  my  voice,  if  I  have  not  truly  stated  the  issues  as  they 
then  presented  themselves  to  the  country.  You  recollect  that  the 
Abolitionists  raised  a  howl  of  indignation,  and  cried  for  vengeance 
and  the  destruction  of  Democrats  and  Whigs  both  who  supported 
those  compromise  measures  of  1850.  When  I  returned  home  to 
Chicago,  I  found  the  citizens  inflamed  and  infuriated  against  the 
authors  of  those  great  measures.  Being  tiie  only  man  in  that  city 
who  was  held  responsible  for  affirmative  votes  on  all  those  measures, 
I  came  forward  and  addressed  the  assembled  inhabitants,  defended 
each  and  every  one  of  Clay's  compromise  measures  as  th^  passed 
the  Senate  and  the  House  and  were  approved  by  President  Fillmore. 
Previous  to  that  time,  the  city  council  had  passed  resolutions  nullify- 
ing the  act  of  Congress,  and  instructing  the  police  to  withhold  aQ 
assistance  from  its  execution ;  but  the  people  of  Chicago  listened  to 
my  defense,  and  like  candid,  frank,  conscientious  men,  when  they 
became  convinced  that  they  nad  done  an  injustice  to  Clay,  Webster, 
Cass,  and  all  of  us  who  had  supported  those  measures,  they  repealed 
their  nullifying  resolutions  and  declared  that  the  laws  should  be 
executed  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  maintained.  Let  it 
always  be  recorded  in  history,  to  the  immortal  honor  of  the  people 
of  Chicago,  that  they  returned  to  their  duty  when  they  found  that 
they  were  wrong,  and  did  justice  to  those  whom  they  had  blamed 
ana  abused  unjustly.  When  the  legislature  of  this  State  assembled 
that  year,  they  proceeded  to  pass  resolutions  approving  the  com- 

?romi8e  measures  of  1850.  When  the  Whig  party  assembled  in 
852  at  Baltimore  in  national  convention  for  the  last  time,  to  nom- 
inate Scott  for  the  presidency,  they  adopted  as  a  part  of  their  plat- 
form the  compromise  measures  of  1850  as  the  cai^inal  plank  upon 
which  every  Whig  would  stand  and  by  which  he  would  regulate  his 
future  conduct.  When  the  Democratic  party  assembled  at  the  same 
place,  one  month  after,  to  nominate  General  Pierce,  we  adopted  the 
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same  platform  so  far  as  those  coraproraise  measuree  were  concernei 

a^eeing  that  we  would  stand  by  tboee  glorious  measureB  as  a  car- 
dma)  article  in  the  Democratic  faith.  Thus  you  see  that  in  1852  all 
the  Old  Whigs  and  all  the  old  Democrats  stood  od  a  common  plank 
so  far  as  ihik  slavery  question  was  concerned,  differing  on  other 
questions. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  how  is  it  that  since  that  time  so  many  of  you 
Whigs  have  wandered  fi-om  the  true  path  marked  out  by  Clay  and 
carried  out  broad  and  wide  by  the  great  Webst«r  1  How  is  it  that 
so  many  old-line  Democrats  have  abandoned  the  old  faith  of  their 
party,  and  joined  with  Abolitionism  and  Free-soilism  to  overturn  the 
platform  or  the  old  Democrats,  and  the  platform  of  the  Old  Whigs  T 
You  cannot  deny  that  since  18.>4  there  nas  been  a  great  revolution 
on  this  one  question.  How  has  it  been  brought  aboutt  I  auswer 
that  no  sooner  was  the  sod  grown  green  over  the  grave  of  the  im- 
mortal Clay,  no  sooner  was  the  rose  planted  on  the  tomb  of  the  god- 
like Webster,  than  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  such  a~ 
Seward,  of  New  York,  and  his  followers,  led  oflf  and  attempted  t 
Abolitionize  the  Whig  party,  and  transfer  all  your  Old  Whigs,  boui ' 
hand  and  foot,  into  the  Abolition  camp.  Seizing  hold  of  the  t«a 
porary  excitement  produced  in  this  country  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Nebraska  bill,  the  disapirointed  politicians  in  the  Democratic 
party  united  with  the  disappointed  politicians  in  the  Whig  partv. 
and  endeavored  to  foi-m  a  new  party  composed  of  all  the  Aboli- 
tionists, of  Abolitionized  Democrats  and  Abolitionized  Wliigs, 
banded  together  in  an  Abolition  platform. 

And  who  led  that  crusade  against  national  principles  in  this  Statet 
I  answer,  Abraham  Lincoln  on  behalf  of  toe  Whigs,  and  Lyman 
Trumbull  on  behalf  of  the  Democrats,  formed  a  scaeme  by  which 
they  would  Abolitionize  the  two  great  parties  in  this  State  on  condi- 
tion that  Lincoln  should  be  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  place 
of  General  Shields,  and  that  Trumbull  should  go  to  Congress  from 
the  Belleville  district,  until  I  would  be  accommodating  enough  either 
to  die  or  resign  for  his  benefit,  and  theu  be  was  to  go  to  the  Senate 
in  mv  place.  You  all  remember  that  during  the  year  1^54  these  two 
wortny  gentlemen,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Trumbull,  one  an  old-line 
Whig  and  the  other  an  old-line  Democrat,  were  hunting  in  partner- 
ship to  elect  a  legislature  against  the  Democratic  party.  I  can- 
vassed the  State  that  year  from  the  time  I  returned  home  until  the 
election  came  off,  and  spoke  in  every  county  that  1  could  reach  during 
that  [leriod.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  I  found  Lincoln's  ally, 
in  the  person  of  Fred  Douglass,  the  negro,  preaching  Abolition  doc- 
trine^ while  Lincoln  was  discussing  the  same  principles  down  here, 
and  Trurabnll,  a  little  further  down,  was  advocating  the  election  of 
members  to  the  legislature  who  would  act  in  concert  with  Lincoln's 
and  Fred  Douglass's  friends.  I  witnessed  an  effort  made  at  Chicago 
by  Lincolu's  flien  associates,  and  now  supporters,  to  put  Fred 
Douglass,  tJie  negro,  on  the  stand  at  a  Democratic  meeting,  to  reply 
to  the  illustrious  General  Cass  when  he  was  addressing  tlie  i>eople 
there.  They  had  the  same  negro  hunting  me  down,  and  they  now 
have  a  negro  traversing  the  northern  counties  of  the  State,  b 
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'flpeakin^  in  behalf  of  Lincoln.  Lincoln  knows  that  when  we  were 
at  Freeport  in  joint  diseussion,  theru  was  a  distinguished  colored 
friend  of  his  there  then  who  was  on  the  stnmp  for  him,  and  who 
made  a  speech  there  the  night  before  we  spoke,  and  another  the 
night  after,  a  short  distance  from  Freeport,  in  favor  of  Lincoln;  and 
in  order  to  show  how  much  interest  the  colored  brethren  felt  in  the 
snecess  of  their  brother  Abe,  I  have  with  me  here,  and  would  read 
it  if  it  would  not  oeoupy  too  much  of  my  time,  a  8^>eech  made  by 
Fred  Douglass  in  Pouglikeepsie,  N.  Y.,  a  short  time  since,  to  a  large 
convention,  in  which  he  conjures  all  the  friends  of  negro  equality 
and  negro  citizenship  to  rally  as  one  man  around  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  perfect  embodiment  of  their  principles,  and  by  all  means  to  defeat 
L  Stephen  A,  Dourias,  Thus  you  find  that  this  Republican  party  in  the 
I  portbern  part  of  the  State  had  colored  gentlemen  for  their  advocates 
■  in  1854,  in  company  with  Lincoln  and  Trumbull,  as  they  have  now. 
When,  in  October.  1854, 1  went  down  to  Springfield  to  attend  the 
State  fair,  I  found  the  leaders  of  this  party  all  assembled  together 
under  the  title  of  an  anti-Nehraska  meeting.  It  was  Black  Republi- 
can up  north,  and  anti-Nebraska  at  Springfield-  1  found  Love- 
joy,  a  nigh  priest  of  Abolitionism^  and  Lincoln,  one  of  the  leaders 
who  was  towing  the  old-line  Whiga  into  the  Abolition  camp,  and 
Trumbull,  Sidney  Breese,  and  Governor  Reynolds,  all  making 
speeches  against  the  Democratic  party  and  myself,  at  the  same 
place  and  in  the  same  cause. 

The  same  men  who  are  now  fighting  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
regular  Democratic  nominees  ui  this  Stat-e  were  fighting  us  then. 
They  did  not  then  acknowledge  that  they  had  become  Abolitionists, 
and  many  of  them  deny  it  now.  Breese,  Dougherty,  and  Reynolds 
were  then  fighting  the  Democracy  under  the  title  of  anti-Nebraska 
men,  and  now  they  are  fighting  the  Democracy  uuder  the  pretense 
that  they  are  simon-pure  Democrats,  saying  that  they  are  authorized 
to  have  ever^'  oflBce-holder  in  Illinois  beheaded  who  prefers  the  elec- 
tion of  Douglas  to  that  of  Lincoln,  or  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  preference  to  the  Abolition  ticket  for  members  of  Congress, 
State  oflQcers,  members  of  the  legislature,  or  any  ofBce  in  the  State, 
They  canvassed  the  State  against  us  iu  1854,  as  they  are  doing  now, 
owning  different  names  and  different  principles  in  different  locali- 
ties, but  having  a  common  object  in  view,  viz.:  the  defeat  of  all  men 
holding  national  principles  in  opposition  to  this  sectional  Abolition 
partv.  They  carried  the  legislature  in  1854.  and  when  it  asserableil 
in  Springfield  they  proceeiied  to  elect  a  United  States  senator,  all 
voting  for  Lincoln  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  exceptions 
I  prevented  thera  from  qnite  electing  him.  And  why  shonld  they  not 
I'^eot  himt  Had  not  Trumbull  agreed  that  Lincoln  should  have 
^  fihields's  place  t  Had  not  the  Abolitionists  agreed  to  it  T  Was  it 
not  the  solemn  cumpactj  the  coudition  on  which  Lincoln  agreed  to 
Abolitionize  the  Old  Whigs,  that  he  should  be  senator  T  Still,  Trum- 
bull, having  control  of  afew  Abolitionized  Democrats,  wotUd  not  allow 
them  all  to  vote  for  Lincoln  on  any  one  ballot,  and  thuH  kept  him 
y  ioe  aome  time  within  one  or  two  votes  of  an  election,  until  he  worried 
kjmt  Lincoln's  friends,  and  compelled  them  to  drop  him  and  elect 
Vol.  I.-26. 
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a  State  ticket,  and  every  man  was  surprised  and  many  disgusted 
when  Lincoln  was  nominated.  Archie  Williams  thought  he  was  en- 
titled to  it,  Browning  knew  that  he  deserved  it,  Wentworth  was  cer- 
tain that  he  would  get  it,  Peck  had  hopes,  Judd  felt  sure  that  he  was 
the  man,  and  Palmer  had  claims  and  had  made  arrangements  to 
secure  it ;  but,  to  their  utter  amazement,  Lincoln  was  nominated  by 
the  convention,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  received  the  nomination 
unanimously,  by  a  resolution  declaringthat  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
**  the  first,  last,  and  only  choice  "  of  the  jElepublican  party.  How  did 
this  occur  t  Why,  because  they  could  not  get  Lincoln's  friends  to 
make  another  bargain  with  '^  rogues,"  unless  the  whole  partv  would 
come  up  as  one  man  and  pledge  their  honor  that  they  would  stand 
bv  Lincoln  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
cheated  by  Lovejoy  this  time,  as  he  was  by  Trumbull  before.  Thus, 
bypassing  this  resolution,  the  Abolitionists  are  all  for  him,  Lovejoy 
and  Famsworth  are  canvassing  for  him,  Oiddings  is  ready  to  come 
here  in  his  behalf,  and  the  negro  speakers  are  already  on  the  stump 
for  him,  and  he  is  sure  not  to  be  cheated  this  time.  He  would  not  ^o 
into  the  arrangement  until  he  got  their  bond  for  it,  and  Trumbull  is 
compelled  now  to  take  the  stump,  get  up  false  charts  against  me, 
and  travel  all  over  the  State  to  try  and  elect  Lincoln,  m  order  to  keep 
Lincoln's  friends  quiet  about  the  bargain  in  which  Trumbull  cheated 
them  four  years  ajgo.  You  see  now  why  it  is  that  Lincoln  and 
Trumbull  are  so  miehty  fond  of  each  other.  They  have  entered  into 
a  conspiracv  to  brea^  me  down  by  these  assaults  on  my  public  char- 
acter, m  order  to  draw  my  attention  from  a  fair  exporare  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  attempted  to  Abolitionize  the  Old  Whig  and  the  old 
Democratic  parties  and  lead  them  captive  into  tiie  A1x>lition  camp. 
Do  you  not  all  remember  that  Lincoln  went  around  here  four  years 
ago  making  speeches  to  you,  and  telling  that  you  should  all  go  for 
the  Abolition  ticket,  and  swearing  that  he  was  as  good  a  Whig  as  he 
ever  was ;  and  that  Trumbull  went  all  over  the  State  making  pled^ 
to  the  old  Democrats,  and  trying  to  coax  them  into  the  Abolition 
camp,  swearing  by  his  Maker,  with  the  uplifted  hand,  that  he  was 
still  a  Democrat,  dways  intended  to  be,  and  that  never  would  he  de- 
sert the  Democratic  party.  He  ^t  your  votes  to  elect  an  Abolition 
legislature,  which  passed  Abolition  resolutions,  attempted  to  pass 
Abolition  laws,  and  sustained  Abolitionists  for  office.  State  ana  na- 
tionid.  Now,  the  same  game  is  attempted  to  be  plaved  over  again. 
Then  Lincoln  and  T^mbuU  made  captives  of  the  Old  Whigs  and  old 
Democrats  and  carried  them  into  the  Abolition  camp,  where  Father 
Oiddings,  the  high  priest  of  Abolitionism,  received  and  christened 
them  in  the  dark  cause  just  as  fast  as  diey  were  brought  isL  Oid- 
dings found  the  converts  so  numerous  that  he  had  to  have  assistance, 
and  he  sent  for  John  P.  Hale,  N.  P.  Banks,  Chase,  and  other  Aboli- 
tionists, and  thev  came  on,  and  with  Lovejoy  and  Fred  Douglass, 
the  negro,  helped  to  baptize  these  new  converts  as  Lincoln,  Trumbull, 
Breese,  Reynolds,  aud  Dougherty  could  capture  them  and  bring  them 
within  the  Abolition  clutch*  Oentlemen,  they  are  now  around 
making  the  same  kind  of  speeches.  Trumbull  was  down  in  Monn^e 
County  the  other  day  assailing  me,  and  making  a  speech  in  favor  of 
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Lincoln,  aiid  I  will  show  yuu  under  what  notice  his  uieuHng  \ 
culled.  Yon  see  those  people  are  Black  Keuublitiaus  t>r  AIx)htioni«tj 
up  north,  while  at  Spnngneld  to-day  they  dare  not  call  their  eonveoij 
tion  "RepublieBu"uut  are  obliged  to  say  "a  oonveution  of  all  ma, 
onposed  to  the  Democratic  party,"  and  in  Monroe  County  and  lowe( 
E^pt  Trumbull  advertises  their  meetings  as  follows: 

A  meeting  of  the  Free  DHUitxtntcy  will  take  place  at  Waterloo,  oii  Hol 
day,  Sept^iiil>er  13th  iuHt.,  whtireat  Hon,   Lymau  Trumbull,  Hod.  JelnL 
Baker,  aod  others,  will  sddrega  the  people  upon  the  i:U£Fen<nt  pohtieal  topia 
of  the  day.     Meniijers  of  all  parlies  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present,  n 
hear  and  detemiin><  for  the tnse Ives. 

Hopt«mh(ir  9.  M)S.  The  Free  Ukhockauv-. 

Did  yon  ever  before  hear  of  tfaiB  new  party  called  the 
Democracy  "f 

What  object  have  these  Block  Republicans  in  chnneiug  th*_ 
name  in  every  county  t  They  have  one  name  in  the  north,  anoth^' 
in  the  center,  and  another  in  the  south.  When  I  used  to  practise 
law  before  my  distiugnished  judicial  friend  whom  I  recognize  in  the 
crowd  before  mo,  if  a  man  was  charged  with  horse-stealing,  and  the 
proof  showed  that  he  went  by  one  name  in  Stephenson  County, 
another  in  Sangamon,  a  third  m  Monroe,  and  a  fourth  in  Randolph, 
we  thought  that  the  fact  of  his  changing  his  name  so  often  to  avoid 
det«ction  was  pretty  strong  evidence  of  his  guilt,  1  woidd  like  to 
know  why  it  ia  that  this  great  Free-soil  Abolition  party  is  not  willing 
to  avow  the  same  name  in  all  parts  of  the  State  I  If  this  party 
believes  that  its  course  is  just,  why  does  it  not  avow  the  eame  prin- 
ciples in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  in  the  east  and  iu  the  west, 
wnerever  the  American  flag  waves  over  American  noil  t  (A  voices 
"The  party  does  not  call  itself  Black  Republican  iu  the  north."] 
Sir,  if  you  will  get  a  copy  of  the  paper  publiebed  at  Waukegan, 
fifty  miles  from  CbicBgo,  which  advocates  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  has  his  name  flying  at  its  masthead,  you  will  find  that  it 
declares  that  "  this  paper  is  devoted  to  the  canse  "  of  Black  Repub- 
licanism. I  bad  a  copy  of  it,  and  intended  to  bring  it  down  here  into 
Egj'pt  to  let  you  see  what  name  the  party  rallied  under  up  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  and  to  convince  yon  that  their  principles 
are  as  different  in  the  two  sections  of  the  State  as  is  their  name,  I 
am  sorry  I  have  mislaid  it  and  have  not  got  it  here.  Their  princi- 
ples in  the  north  are  jet-black,  in  the  center  they  are  in  color  adecent 
mulatto,  and  in  lower  Egypt  they  are  almost  white.  Why,  I  ad- 
mired many  of  the  white  sentiments  contained  in  Lincoln's  speecl 
at  Jonesboro,  and  conld  not  help  but  contrast  them  with  the  speet" 
of  the  same  distinguished  orator  mode  in  the  northern  port  of 
State.  Down  here  he  denies  that  the  Black  Republican  party 
opposed  to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States,  under  any  c 
cumstances,  and  says  that  they  are  willing  to  allow  the  people  of  each 
State,  when  it  wants  to  come  into  the  Union,  to  do  just  as  it  pleases 
on  the  question  of  slavery.  In  the  north  you  find  Lovejoy,  their 
candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Bloomington  district;  Fameworth, 
their  candidate  in  the  Chicago  district ;  and  Wasbbnme,  their  candfc'' 
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'^  in  the  Galena  district,  all  declaring  that  never  will  they  consent 

'lev  any  circumstances  to  admit  another  slave  State,  even  if  the 

'  -  ^ple  want  it.    Thus,  while  they  avow  one  set  of  principles  up  there, 

—  *y  avow  another  and  entirely  different  set  down  here.    And  here 
-«-r  me  recall  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  scriptiutd  quotation  which  he  has 

-  — npUed  to  the  Federal  Grovemment,  that  a  house  divided  against 
'If  eannot  stand,  and  ask  him  how  does  he  expect  this  Abolition 

-  •rty  to  stand  when  in  one  half  of  the  State  it  advocates  a  set  of 
"inciples  which  it  has  repudiated  in  the  other  half  f 

**  I  am  told  that  I  have  but  ei^ht  minutes  more.    I  would  like  to 

^Tk  to  you  an  hour  and  a  half  longer,  but  I  will  make  the  best  use 

~  ^an  of  the  remaining  ei^ht  minutes.    Mr.  Lincoln  said  in  his  first 

■marks  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  social  and  political  equality 

L  the  negro  with  the  white  man.    Everywhere  up  north  he  has  de- 

lared  that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  social  ana  political  equality 

»f  the  negro,  but  he  would  not  say  whether  or  not  he  was  opposed 

'  -^0  Heroes  voting  and  ne^o  citizenship.   I  want  to  know  whether  he 

'  I3  for  or  against  nem:t>  citizenship  T    He  declared  his  utter  opposition 

to  tiie  Drra  Scott  decision,  and  advanced  as  a  reason  that  the  court 

^^iad  decided  that  it  was  not  possible  for  a  negro  to  be  a  citizen  under 

^^be  CJonstitution  of  the  United  States.    If  he  is  opposed  to  the  Dred 

Seott  decision  for  that  reason,  he  must  be  in  favor  of  conferring  the 

-  ri^t  and  privilege  of  citizenship  upon  the  negro.    I  have  been  try- 
■'-  ing  to  get  an  answer  from  him  on  that  point,  but  have  never  yet 

oUained  one,  and  I  will  show  you  why.    In  every  speech  he  made  in 

-  tiie  north  he  quoted  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  prove  that 
all  men  were  created  equal,  and  insisted  that  the  phrase  ''all  men" 
included  the  negro  as  well  as  the  white  man,  and  that  the  equality 
rested  upon  divine  law.    Here  is  what  he  said  on  that  point : 

I  should  like  to  know  if,  taking  this  old  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  declares  that  all  men  are  equal  upon  principle,  and  making  excep- 
tions to  it,  where  will  it  stop  1  If  one  man  says  it  does  not  mean  a  negro, 
why  may  not  another  say  it  does  not  mean  some  other  man  1  If  that 
Declaration  is  not  the  truth,  let  us  get  the  statute-book  in  which  we  find  it 
and  tear  it  out. 

Lincoln  maintains  there  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as- 
serts tiiat  the  negro  is  equal  to  the  white  man,  and  that  under  divine 
law;  and  if  he  believes  so  it  was  rational  for  him  to  advocate  neero 
citizenship,  which,  when  allowed,  puts  the  negro  on  an  equality  under 
the  law.  I  say  to  }rou  in  all  frankness,  gentlemen,  that  in  my  opinion 
a  negro  is  not  a  citizen,  cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  will  not  even  qualify  my  opin- 
ion to  meet  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  '*  that  a  negro  descended  from  African  pa- 
rents, who  was  imported  into  this  country  as  a  slave,  is  not  a  citizen, 
and  cannot  be."  I  say  that  this  government  was  established  on  the 
white  basis.  It  was  made  by  white  men,  for  the  benefit  of  white  men 
and  their  posterity  forever,  and  never  should  be  administered  by  any 
except  white  men.  I  declare  that  a  negro  ought  not  to  be  a  citizen, 
wheuier  his  parents  were  imported  into  this  country  as  slaves  or  not, 
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or  whether  or  not  he  was  born  here.  It  does  uot  depend  b» 
place  a  negro's  parents  were  bom,  or  whether  they  were  suives  or 
not,  bnt  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  a  negro,  belonging  to  a  race  inca- 
pable uf  self-government,  and  for  that  reason  ought  not  t^o  be  on  au 
equality  with  white  men. 

My  friends,  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  time  to  pnrsne  this  argu- 
ment further,  as  I  might  have  done  bnt  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Liucohi 
compelled  me  to  occupy  a  portion  of  my  time  in  repelling  those  gross 
slanders  and  falsebomis  that  Trumbull  has  invented  against  me  and 
put  in  circulation.  In  conelusiou,  let  me  ask  you  why  shonld  this 
government  be  divided  by  a  geographical  line  —  an-aving  all  men 
North  in  one  great  hostile  party  agamst  all  men  Soutli  1  Mr.  Lin- 
cola  tells  you,  in  his  speech  at  Springfield,  that  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand ;  that  this  government,  divided  into  free 
and  slave  States,  cannot  endure  permanently ;  that  they  mnst  either 
be  all  free  or  all  slave,  all  one  thing  or  all  "the  other.  Why  cannot 
this  government  endure  divided  into  free  States  and  slave  States,  as 
our  fathers  made  it  t 

When  this  government  was  established  by  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison.  Jay,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  the  other  sages  and  patriots 
of  that  day,  it  was  composed  of  free  States  and  slave  States,  bound 
together  by  one  common  Constitution.  We  have  existed  and  pros- 
pered from  that  day  to  this  thus  divided,  and  have  increased  with  a 
rapidity  never  before  equaled  in  wealth,  the  extension  of  territory, 
and  all  the  elements  of  power  and  greatnesj;,  until  we  have  becomt: 
the  first  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Why  can  we  not  thus  con- 
tinue to  prosper!  We  can  if  we  will  live  up  to  and  execute  the 
government  upon  those  principles  upon  which  our  fathers  estab- 
lished it.  During  the  whole  period  of  our  existence  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  smiled  upon  us,  and  showered  upon  our  nation  richer  and 
more  abundant  blessings  than  have  ever  been  conferred  upon  any 
other.  J 


Mr.  I/incoMs  Rejoinder  in  the  Charleston  Joint  Debate.         ^ 

Fellowcituens :  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  half-honr 
answer  to  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a  lialf  can  be  bnt  a  very  hurried 
one,  I  shall  only  be  able  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  points  sug- 
gt-sted  by  Judge  Douglas,  and  give  them  a  brief  attention,  while  I 
shall  have  to  totally  omit  others  for  the  want  of  time. 

Judge  Douglas  has  said  to  you  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  get 
from  me  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  negro 
citizenship.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  judge  never  asked  mc  the  question 
before.  He  shall  have  no  occasion  to  ever  ask  it  again,  for  I  tell 
him  very  frankly  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship.  This 
furnishes  me  an  occasion  for  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  subject. 
I  mentioned  in  a  certain  speech  of  mine,  which  has  lieen  printed,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  a  negro  could  not  possibly  W 
made  a  citizen,  and  without  saying  what  was  my  ground  of  com- 

Slaint  in  regard  to  that,  or  whether  I  had  any  ground  of  < 
udge  Douglas  has  from  that  thing  maniuactured  nea 
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thing  that  he  ever  says  about  m^  disposition  to  produce  an  equality 
between  the  negroes  and  the  white  people.  If  any  one  will  read  my 
speech,  he  will  find  I  mentioned  that  as  one  of  the  points  decided  in 
the  course  of  the  Supreme  Court  opinions,  but  I  did  not  state  what 
objection  I  had  to  it.  But  Judffe  Douglas  tells  the  people  what  mj 
objection  was  when  I  did  not  tdl  them  myself.  Now  my  opinion  is 
that  the  different  States  have  the  power  to  make  a  ne^ro  a  citizen 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if  they  cnoose.  The 
Dred  Scott  decision  decides  that  they  have  not  that  power.  If  the 
State  of  Illinois  had  that  power,  I  should  be  opposed  to  the  exercise 
of  it.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  it 

Judge  Douglas  has  told  me  that  he  heard  my  speeches  north  and 
my  speeches  south — that  he  had  heard  me  at  Ottawa  and  at  Free- 
port  m  the  north,  and  recently  at  Jonesboro  in  the  south,  and  there 
was  a  very  different  cast  of  sentiment  in  the  speeches  made  at  the 
different  points.  I  will  not  charge  upon  Judge  Douglas  that  he 
wilfully  misrepresents  me,  but  I  call  upon  every  fair-minded  man 
to  take  these  speeches  and  read  them,  and  I  dare  him  to  point  out 
any  difference  oetween  my  speeches  north  and  south.  Wnile  I  am 
here  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  word,  if  I  have  the  time,  in  regard  to 
the  latter  portion  of  the  judge's  speech,  which  was  a  sort  of  decla- 
mation in  reference  to  my  having  said  I  entertained  the  belief  that 
this  government  would  not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  have 
said  so,  and  I  did  not  say  it  without  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  good 
reasons.  It  perhaps  would  require  more  time  than  I  have  now  to  set 
forth  these  reasons  in  detail ;  but  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Have  we  ever  had  any  peai^e  on  this  slavery  question  t  When  are  we 
to  have  peace  upon  it  if  it  is  kept  in  the  position  it  now  occupies  t 
How  are  we  ever  to  have  peace  upon  it  t  That  is  an  important  ques- 
tion. To  be  sure,  if  we  will  all  stop  and  allow  Judge  Douglas  and  his 
friends  to  march  on  in  their  present  career  until  they  plant  the  insti- 
tution all  over  the  nation,  here  and  wherever  else  our  nag  waves,  and 
we  acquiesce  in  it,  there  will  be  peace.  But  let  me  ask  Judge  Doug- 
las how  he  is  going  to  get  the  people  to  do  thatf  They  have  been 
wrangling  over  this  question  for  at  least  forty  years.  This  was  the 
«ause  of  the  agitation  resulting  in  the  Missouri  compromise;  this 
produced  the  troubles  at  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  territory  acquired  in  the  Mexican  war.  Again,  this  was  the 
trouble  which  was  quieted  by  the  compromise  of  1850,  when  it  was 
settled  "forever,''  as  both  the  great  political  parties  declared  in  their 
national  conventions.  That  "forever"  turned  out  to  be  just  four 
years,  when  Judge  Douglas  himself  reopened  it. 

When  is  it  likely  to  come  to  an  end  f  He  introduced  the  Nebraska 
bill  in  1854  to  put  another  end  to  the  slavery  agitation.  He  promised 
that  it  would  finish  it  all  up  immediately,  and  he  has  never  made  a 
speech  since  until  he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  President  about  the 
Iiecompton  constitution,  in  which  he  has  not  declared  that  we  are 
just  at  the  end  of  the  slaverv  agitation.  But  in  one  speech,  I  think 
last  winter,  he  did  say  that  he  did  n't  quite  see  when  the  end  of  the 
slavery  agitation  would  come.  Now  he  tells  us  again  that  it  is  all 
over,  and  the  people  of  Kansas  have  voted  down  the  Lecompton 
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constitution.  How  is  it  overt  That  was  only  one  of  the  attempts 
at  putting  an  end  to  the  slaven'  agitation — one  of  these  "final  seU 
tlements."  Is  Kansas  in  the  l^oion  I  Has  she  formed  a  constitu- 
tion that  she  is  likely  to  coDie  in  nnderf  Is  not  the  slavery  agita- 
tion still  an  open  question  in  that  Territory !  Has  the  voting  down 
of  that  constitution  put  an  end  to  all  the  trouble  t  Is  that  more  likely 
to  settle  it  than  every  one  of  these  previous  attempts  to  settle  the 
slavery  agitation  T  Now,  at  this  day  in  the  history  of  the  world  we 
can  no  more  foretell  where  the  end  of  this  slavery  agitation  will  be 
than  we  can  see  the  end  of  the  world  itself.  The  Nebraska^Kansas 
bai  was  introduced  four  years  and  a  half  ago,  and  if  the  agitation  is 
ever  to  come  to  an  end,  we  may  say  we  are  four  years  and  a  half  nearer 
the  end.  So,  too,  we  can  say  we  arc  four  years  and  a  half  nearer  the 
end  of  the  world;  and  we  can  just  as  clearly  see  the  end  of  the  world 
as  we  can  see  the  end  of  this  agitation.  The  Kansas  settlement  did 
not  conclude  it.  If  Kansas  should  sink  to-day.  and  leave  a  great 
vacant  space  in  the  earth's  surface,  this  vexeii  question  would  still 
he  among  us.  I  say,  then,  there  is  no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
slavery  agitation  amongst  us  but  to  put  it  hack  upon  the  basis  where 
our  fathers  placed  it,  no  way  but  to  keep  it  out  of  our  new  Terri- 
tories— to  restrict  it  forever  to  the  old  btates  where  it  now  exis*^ 
Then  the  public  mind  will  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  com 
of  ultimate  extinction.  That  is  one  way  of  putting  an  end  to  * 
slavery  agitation. 

The' other  way  is  for  us  to  surrender  and  let  Judge  Douglas  and 
his  friends  have  their  way  and  plant  slavery  over  all  the  States — cease 
spewing  of  it  as  in  any  way  a  wrong  —  regard  slavery  as  one  of  the 
common  matters  of  property,  and  speak  of  negroes  as  we  do  of  our 
horses  and  cattle.  But  while  it  drives  on  in  its  state  of  progress  as 
it  is  now  driving,  and  aa  it  has  driven  for  the  last  five  years,  I  have 
ventured  the  opinion,  and  I  say  to-day,  that  we  will  have  no  end  to 
the  slavery  agitation  until  it  takes  one  turn  or  the  other.  I  do  not 
mean  that  when  it  takes  a  turn  toward  ultimate  extinction  it  will  be 
in  a  da}',  nor  in  a  year,  nor  in  two  years.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in 
the  most  peaceful  way  ultimate  extinction  would  occur  m  less  than  a 
hundred  years  at  least ;  but  that  it  will  occur  in  the  best  way  for  both 
races,  in  God's  own  good  time,  I  have  no  doubt.  But,  my  friends,  I 
have  used  up  more  of  my  time  than  I  intended  on  this  point. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  matter  about  Trombnll  and  myself  having 
made  a  bargain  to  sell  out  the  entire  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  in 
1854,  Judge  Douglas  brings  forward  no  evidence  to  sustain  hie 
charge,  except  the  speech  Matheny  is  said  to  have  made  in  1856,  in 
whir.Ti  he  told  a  coek-tmd-bull  storv  of  that  sort,  upon  the  same  moral 
principles  that  Judge  Douglas  tells  it  here  to-day.  This  is  the  simple 
truth.  I  do  not  care  greauy  for  the  story,  but  this  is  the  tnitb  of  it. 
and  I  havetwice  told  Judge  Douglas  to  his  face,  that  from  beginning 
to  Odd  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it.  I  have  called  upon  him 
for  the  pritof,  and  he  does  not  at  all  meet  me  as  Trumbull  met  him 
upon  that  of  wliich  we  were  just  talking,  by  producing  the  record. 
He  did  n't  brine  the  record,  twcanse  there  w'as  no  rceonl  for  him  tg_ 
bring.    When  he  aeks  if  I  am  ready  lo  indorse  TrumboU's  ^ 
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after  he  has  broken  a  bargain  with  me,  I  reply  that  if  Trambull  had 
broken  a  bargain  with  me,  I  would  not  be  likely  to  indorse  his  ve- 
racity;  but  I  am  ready  to  indorse  his  veracity  because  neither  in  that 
thing,  nor  in  any  other,  in  all  the  years  that  I  have  known  Lyman 
Trumbull,  have  I  known  him  to  fan  of  his  word  or  tell  a  falsehood, 
lar^e  or  small.    It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  indorse  Lyman  Trumbull. 

Mr.  James  Brown  [Douglas  postmaster]:  What  does  Ford's  his- 
tory say  about  him  t 

Mr.  Lincoln :  Some  gentleman  asks  me  what  Ford's  history  says 
about  him.  My  own  recollection  is,  that  Ford  speaks  of  Trumbull 
in  very  disre43pectf ul  terms  in  several  portions  of  his  book,  and  tiiat 
he  talKs  a  great  deal  worse  of  Judge  Douglas.  I  refer  you,  sir,  to 
the  history  for  examination. 

Judge  Douglas  complains  at  considerable  length  about  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Trumbull  and  myself  to  attack  him  personally. 
I  want  to  attend  to  that  suggestion  a  moment.  I  don't  want  to  be 
unjustly  accused  of  dealing  illiberally  or  unfairly  with  an  adversanr, 
eiuier  in  court,  or  in  a  political  canvass,  or  anywhere  else.  I  would 
despise  myself  if  I  supposed  myself  ready  to  deal  less  liberally  with 
an  adversary  than  I  was  willing  to  be  treated  myself.  Judge  Doug- 
las, in  a  general  way,  without  putting  it  in  a  direct  shape,  revives 
the  old  charge  against  me  in  reference  to  the  Mexican  war.  He  does 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  putting  it  in  a  very  definite  form,  but 
makes  a  general  reference  to  it.  That  charge  is  more  than  ten  years 
old.  He  complains  of  Trumbull  and  myself,  because  he  says  we  bring 
charges  against  him  one  or  two  years  old.  He  knows,  too,  that  in 
regard  to  the  Mexican  war  story,  the  more  respectable  papers  of  his 
own  party  throughout  the  State  have  been  compelled  to  tfd^e  it  back 
and  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  lie. 

[Here  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  the  crowd  on  the  platform,  and  select- 
ing Hon.  Orlando  B.  Ficklin^  led  him  forward  and  said:] 

I  do  not  mean  to  do  anythmg  with  Mr.  Ficklin,  except  to  present 
his  face  and  tell  you  that  he  personally  knows  it  to  be  a  lie !  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  at  the  only  time  I  was  in  Congress,  and 
he  knows  that  whenever  there  was  an  attempt  to  procure  a  vote 
of  mine  which  would  indorse  the  origin  and  justice  of  the  war,  I 
refused  to  give  such  indorsement,  and  voted  against  it;  but  I  never 
voted  against  the  supplies  for  the  army,  and  ne  knows,  as  well  as 
Judge  Douglas,  that  whenever  a  dollar  was  asked  by  way  of  com- 
pensation or  otnerwise,  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  I  gave  all  the 
votes  that  Ficklin  or  Douglas  did,  and  perhaps  more. 

Mr.  Ficklin :  My  frieniSs,  I  wish  to  say  this  in  reference  to  the 
matter.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself  are  just  as  good  personal  friends 
as  Judge  Douglas  and  myseU.  In  reference  to  this  Mexican  war, 
my  recollection  is  that  when  Ashmun's  resolution  [amendment]  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Ashmun  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  Mexican  war  was  unnecessarily  and  unconstitutionally  com- 
menced by  the  President, —  my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Lincoln  voted 
for  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Lincoln :  That  is  the  truth.  Now  you  all  remember  that  was 
a  resolution  censuring  the  President  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
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war  was  begun.  Tou  know  they  have  charged  that  I  voted  agaioHt 
the  supplies,  by  which  I  starved  the  soldiers  who  were  out  fighting 
the  battles  of  their  country,  I  say  that  Ficklin  knows  it  is  falae. 
When  that  charge  was  brought  forward  by  the  Chicago  "Times," 
the  Spriaefield  "  Register"  [Douglas  orMn]  reminded  the  "  Times  " 
that  the  cnarge  really  applied  to  John  Henry ;  and  I  do  know  that 
John  Henrj'  is  now  making  speeches  and  fiercely  battling  for  Judge 
Douglas.  If  the  judge  now  saj^s  that  he  offers  ttis  as  a  sort  of  a  set- 
off to  what  I  said  to-day  in  reference  to  Trumbull's  ehar^,  then  I 
remind  him  that  he  made  this  charge  before  I  said  a  word  abonl 
Trumbull's.  He  brought  this  forward  at  Ottawa,  the  first  time  we 
met  face  to  face;  and  in  the  opening  speech  that  Judge  Douglas 
made,  be  attacked  nie  in  regard  to  a  matter  ten  ^-ears  old.  Is  n't  he 
a  pretty  man  to  be  whining  about  people  mabng  charges  against 
him  only  two  years  old! 

The  judge  tliinks  it  is  altogether  wrong  that  I  should  have  dwelt 
upon  this  charge  of  Trumbull's  at  all.  I  gave  the  apology  for  doing 
so  in  my  opening  speech.  Perhaps  it  did  n't  fix  your  attention,  I 
said  that  wnen  Judge  Douglas  was  speaking  at  places  where  I  spoke 
on  the  succeeding  day,  he  used  very  harsh  language  about  this 
charge.  Two  or  three  times  afterward  I  said  I  had  confidence  in 
Judge  Tmmbull's  veracity  and  intelligence;  and  my  own  opinion 
was,  from  what  I  knew  of  the  character  of  Judge  Trumbull,  tliat  he 
would  x-indicate  his  position,  and  prove  whatever  he  had  8tat«d  to 
be  true.  This  I  repeated  two  or  three  times;  and  then  I  dropped  it, 
without  saying  anything  more  on  the  subject  for  weeks  —  j)erhaps 
a  niontb.  I  passed  it  by  without  noticing  it  at  all  till  I  found  at 
Jaek.sonville  that  Judge  Douglas,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  is  not 
willing  to  answerTrumbull  and  let  me  atone;  but  he  conies  out  there 
and  uses  this  language:  "He  should  not  hereafter  occupy  his  time 
in  refuting  such  charges  made  by  Trumbull,  but  that  Lincoln  hav- 
ing indorsed  the  character  of  Trumbidl  for  veracity,  he  should  hold 
him  [Lincoln]  responsible  for  the  slanders."  What  was  Lincoln  to 
dot  Did  he  not  do  right,  when  he  had  the  fit  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing Judge  Douglas  here,  to  tell  him  he  was  ready  for  the  responsi- 
btlity  I  1  ask  a  candid  audience  whether  in  doing  thus  Judge  Douglas 
was  not  the  assailant  rather  than  It  Here  I  meet  him  face  to  face, 
and  sav  I  am  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  so  far  as  it  rests  on  me. 

Having  done  so,  I  ask  the  attention  of  this  audience  to  the  ques- 
tion wheuier  I  have  sueoe^ded  in  sustaining  the  charge,  and  whether 
Judge  Douglas  has  at  all  succeeded  in  rebutting  it.  Tou  all  heard 
me  call  upon  him  to  say  which  of  these  pieces  of  evidence  was  a  for- 
gery. Docs  he  say  that  what  1  present  here  as  a  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal Toombs  bill  is  a  forgery  t  Does  he  say  that  whati  present  as  a 
copy  of  the  bill  rejiorted  by  himself  is  a  forgery  t  Or  what  i 
sented  as  a  transcript  from  the  "  Globe,"  of  the  qnotations  fron 
ler's  speech,  is  a  forgery!  Does  he  say  the  quotations  from  hii 
speech  are  forgeries  T  Does  he  say  this  transcript  from  Trumbull^ 
speech  is  a  forgery!  ["He  did  n't  deny  one  of  them."]  I  would  then 
luce  to  know  how  it  comes  about  that  when  each  piece  of  a  story  is 
true,  the  whole  story  turns  out  (alsef    I  take  it  these  people  have 
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some  sense ;  they  see  plainly  that  Judge  Douglas  is  plajdng  cuttle- 
fishy  a  small  species  of  fish  that  has  no  mode  of  def  endmg  itself  when 
pursued  except  by  throwing  out  a  black  fluids  which  makes  the  water 
80  dark  the  enemy  cannot  see  it,  and  thus  it  escapes.   Is  not  the  judge 


playingthe  cuttlefish  f 
Now 


_  Tow  I  would  ask  very  special  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
Judge  Douglas's  speech  at  Jacksonville ;  and  when  you  shall  read  his 
speech  of  to-day,  1  ask  you  to  watch  closely  and  see  which  of  these 
pieces  of  testimony,  every  one  of  which  he  says  is  a  forgery,  he  has 
shown  to  be  such.  Not  one  of  them  has  he  shown  to  te  a  forgery. 
Then  I  ask  the  original  question,  if  each  of  the  pieces  of  testimony 
is  true,  how*  is  it  possible  that  the  whole  is  a  falsehood  f 

In  regard  to  Trumbull's  charge  that  he  JDoug|las]  inserted  a  provi- 
sion into  the  bill  to  prevent  the  constitution  being  submitted  to  the. 
people,  what  was  his  answer  f  He  comes  here  and  reads  from  the 
*^  Congressional  Olobe  "  to  show  that  on  his  motion  that  provision 
was  struck  out  of  the  biH  Why,  Trumbull  has  not  said  it  was  not 
stricken  out,  but  Trumbull  says  he  [Douglasi  put  it  in,  and  it  is  no 
answer  to  the  char^  to  say  he  afterward  took  it  out.  !Both  are  per- 
haps true.  It  was  in  regard  to  that  thing  precisely  that  I  told  nim 
he  had  dropped  the  cud.  Trumbull  shows  you  by  his  introdu- 
cing the  bill  that  it  was  his  cub.  It  is  no  answer  to  that  assertion  to 
calf  Trumbull  a  liar  merely  because  he  did  not  specmlljr  say  that 
Douglas  struck  it  out.  Suppose  that  were  the  case,  does  it  answer 
Trumbull  f  I  assert  that  you  [pointing  to  an  individual]  are  here  to- 
day, and  you  undertake  to  prove  me  a  Bar  by  showing  that  you  were 
in  Mattoon  yesterday.  I  say  that  you  took  your  hat  off  your  head, 
and  you  prove  me  a  liar  by  putting  it  on  your  head.  That  is  the 
whole  force  of  Douglas's  argument. 

Now,  I  want  to  come  back  to  my  original  question.  Trumbull  says 
that  Judge  Douglas  had  a  bill  with  a  provision  in  it  for  submitting 
a  constitution  to  be  made  to  a  vote  or  the  people  of  Kansas.  Does 
Judge  Douglas  deny  that  fact?  Does  he  denv  that  the  provision 
which  Trumbull  reaos  was  put  in  that  bill  f  Then  Trumbull  says  he 
struck  it  out.  Does  he  dare  to  deny  that  f  He  does  not,  and  I  nave 
the  right  to  repeat  the  question — why  Judge  Douglas  took  it 
outf  Bi^ler  has  said  there  was  a  combination  of  certain  senators, 
among  whom  he  did  not  include  Judge  Douglas,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Kansas  bill  should  have  a  clause  in  it  not  to  have 
the  constitution  formed  under  it  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
He  did  not  say  that  Douglas  was  among  them,  but  we  prove  by 
another  source  that  about  the  same  time  Douglas  comes  into  the 
Senate  with  that  provision  stricken  out  of  the  buL  Although  Bigler 
cannot  say  they  were  all  working  in  concert,  yet  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  the  thing  was  agreed  upon  and  done  with  a  mutual  understand- 
ing after  the  conference;  and  while  we  do  not  know  that  it  was 
absolutely  so,  yet  it  looks  so  probable  that  we  have  a  right  to  call 
upon  the  man* who  knows  the  true  reason  why  it  was  done,  to  tell 
wnat  the  true  reason  was.  When  he  will  not  tell  what  tne  true 
reason  was,  he  stands  in  the  attitude  of  an  accused  thief  who  has 
stolen  goods  in  his  possession,  and  when  called  to  account  refuses  to 
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tell  where  he  got  them.  Not  only  is  this  the  evidence,  but  when  h 
comes  in  with  the  bill  having  the  provision  stricken  oat,  be  te 
in  a  speech,  not  then,  but  since,  that  these  alterations  and  modifics- 
tions  in  the  bill  had  been  made  by  him,  in  consultation  with  Toombs, 
the  originator  of  the  bill.  He  t^jlls  ns  the  same  to-day.  He  says  there 
were  certain  modifications  made  in  the  bill  iu  committee  that  he  did 
not  vote  for.  I  tisk  you  to  remember  while  certain  amendments  were 
made  which  he  disapproved  of,  but  which  a  majority  of  the  commit' 
tee  voted  in,  he  has  himself  told  us  that  in  this  particular  the  altersr 
tions  and  modificatioOB  were  made  by  him  npon  consultation  with 
Toombs.  We  have  his  own  word  that  these  alterations  were  made 
by  him  and  not  by  the  committee. 

Now,  I  ask  what  is  the  reason  Jndge  Douglas  is  so  chary  about 
coming  to  the  exact  questiont  What  is  the  reason  he  will  not  tell 
you  anything  about  how  it  was  made,  by  whom  it  was  made,  or  that 
he  remembers  it  being  made  at  all  T  Why  does  he  stand  playing  upon 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  quibbling  around  the  edges  of  the  evi- 
dence 1  If  he  (ran  eicplAin  all  this,  but  leaves  it  unexplained,  I  have 
a  right  to  infer  tiat  Judge  Douglas  understood  it  was  the  pnrpoae  of 
hifl  party,  in  engineering  that  bill  through,  to  make  a  constitution, 
and  iiave  Kansas  come  into  the  Union  with  that  constitution,  without 
its  being  submitted  to  a  vot*  of  the  people.  If  he  will  explain  his 
Ai^tion  on  this  question,  by  giving  a  better  reason  for  the  facts  that 
hftpp*iiie<l  than  he  has  done,  it  will  be  satisfactory.  But  until  he  does 
that  —  until  he  gives  a  better  or  more  plausible  reason  than  he  has 
"ffcn^l  against  flic  e^■^dence  in  the  case  —  I  suggest  to  him  it  will  not 
avail  hini  at  all  that  he  swells  himself  up,  takes  on  dignity,  and  c^la 
people  liars.  Whv,  sir,  there  is  not  a  word  in  Trumbull's  speech 
that  depends  on  Trumbull's  veracity  at  all.  He  has  only  arrayed 
tlie  eviaence  and  told  you  what  follows  as  a  matter  of  reasoning. 
Thurc  is  not  a  statement  in  the  whole  speech  that  depends  on  Trum- 
bull's woni.  If  you  have  ever  studied  geometrj-,  you  remember  that 
by  a  course  of  reasoning  Euclid  proves  that  all  the  angles  in  a  tri- 
angle are  e(|ual  to  two  right  angles.  Euclid  has  shown  you  how  to 
work  it  out.  Now,  if  you  undertake  to  disprove  that  proposition,  and 
to  show  that  it  is  erroneous,  would  you  prove  it  t«  be  false  by  calling 
Euolid  a  liar  1   They  t«Il  me  that  my  time  is  out,  and  therefore  I  close. 

September  25,  1858. — Ordeh  pob  Furniture. 

My  old  friend  Henry  Chew,  the  bearer  of  this,  is  in  a  strait  for 
some  furniture  to  commence  housekeeping.     If  any  person  will  fur- 
nish him  twenty-five  dollars'  worth,  and  he  does  not  paj*  for  it  by  tbft  ■ 
1st  of  January  next,  I  will, 

September  25, 1858.  A.  Lincoln. 

Urbana,  February  16, 1859. 
Hos.  A.  LiNcouj,  Springfield,  Illinois, 

.Wy  drar  Friend:  1  herewith  inclose  your  order  which  you  gnve  your  1 
frii^nd  Henry  Chew.    You  will  please  send  me  a  draft  for  the  same  ant* 
oblige  yonrB, 

S,  I.ITTLB. 
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[October  1, 1858 1] — Fragment.    Notes  for  Speeches. 

But  there  is  a  larger  issne  than  the  mere  question  of  whether 
the  spread  of  negro  sLEtverjr  shall  or  shall  not  be  proMbited  bj  Con- 
gress. That  lar^r  issne  is  stated  by  the  Richmond  *'  Enanirer,"  a 
Buchanan  paoer  m  the  South,  in  the  language  I  now  read.  It  is  also 
stated  by  the  New  York  "  Day-book,''  a  Buchanan  paper  in  the  North, 
in  this  language. —  And  in  relation  to  indigent  white  children,  the 
same  Northern  paper  says. —  In  support  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  on  its 
first  discussion  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Pettit  of  Indiana  declared  the 
equality  of  men,  as  asserted  in  our  Declaration  of  Lidependence,  to 
be  a  ^'  self-evident  lie."  In  his  numerous  speeches  now  being  made 
in  Illinois,  Senator  Douglas  regularly  argues  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  equality  of  men ;  and  while  he  does  not  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  superiors  ought  to  enslave  the  inferiors,  he  evidently  wishes  his 
hearers  to  draw  that  conclusion.  He  shirks  the  responsibility  of 
pulling  the  house  down,  but  he  digs  under  it  that  it  may  fail  oi  its 
own  weight.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  not  see  that  these  newspapers 
and  senators  are  laboring  at  a  common  object,  and  in  so  doing  are 
trul}r  representing  the  controlling  sentiment  of  their  piu*ty. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  not  see  that  that  common  object  is  to  sub- 
vert, in  the  public  mind,  and  in  practical  administration,  our  old  and 
only  standard  of  free  government,  that  '^  idl  men  are  created  equal," 
and  to  substitute  for  it  some  different  standard.  What  that  substi- 
tute is  to  be  is  not  difficult  to  perceive.  It  is  to  deny  the  equality 
of  men,  and  to  assert  the  natural,  moral,  and  religious  right  of  one 
class  to  enslave  another. 

[October  1, 1858 1] — Fragment.   Notes  for  Speeches. 

Suppose  it  is  true  that  the  negro  is  inferior  to  the  white  in  the 
gifts  of  nature;  is  it  not  the  exact  reverse  of  justice  that  the  white 
should  for  that  reason  take  from  the  negro  any  part  of  the  little 
which  he  has  had  given  him?  "Give  to  him  that  is  needy"  is  the 
Christian  rule  of  charity;  but  "Take  from  him  that  is  needy"  is 
the  rule  of  slavery. 

Pro-slavery  Theology. 

The  sum  of  pro-slavery  theology  seems  to  be  this:  "Slavery  is  not 
universally  ri^ht,  nor  yet  universally  wron^;  it  is  better  for  some 
people  to  be  slaves;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that 
they  be  such." 

Certainly  there  is  no  contending  against  the  will  of  Gk>d;  but  still 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  and  applying  it  to  particular 
cases.  For  instance,  we  will  suppose  the  Bev.  Dr.  Koss  has  a  slave 
named  Sambo,  and  the  question  is,  "Is  it  the  will  of  God  that  Sambo 
shall  remain  a  slave,  or  be  set  free  f "  The  Almighty  gives  no  audible 
answer  to  the  question,  and  his  revelation,  the  Bible,  gives  none — 
or  at  most  none  but  such  as  admits  of  a  S|q[uabble  as  to  its  mean- 
ing; no  one  thinks  of  asking  Sambo's  opinion  on  it.    So  at  last  it 
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comes  to  this,  that  Dr.  Ross  is  to  decide  the  question;  and  while  hel 
considers  it,  he  sits  in  the  shade,  with  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  sub- 
sists on  the  bread  that  Sambo  is  earning  in  the  burning  sun.  If  he 
decides  that  God  wills  Sambo  to  continue  a  slave,  Le  thereby  retains 
his  own  comfortable  position;  but  if  he  decides  that  God  wills 
Sambo  to  be  free,  he  thereby  has  to  walk  out  of  the  ^ade.  throw 
off  his  gloves,  aud  delve  for  his  own  bread.  Will  Dr.  Boss  be 
actuated  by  the  perfect  impartiality  which  has  ever  beeu  considered 
most  favorable  to  correct  aecisions  f  ■ 


[October  1,  1858T] — Fragment.    Notes  foe  Speeches.         ■ 

At  Preeport  I  propounded  four  distinct  interrogations  to  Judge 
Douglas,  all  which  he  assumed  to  answer.  I  say  he  assumed  to  an- 
swer them :  for  he  did  not  verj-  distinctly  answer  any  of  them. 

To  the  first,  which  is  in  these  words,  "  If  the  people  of  K&nsaA 
shall,  by  means  entirely  unobjectionable  in  ail  other  respect*,  adopt 
a  State  constitution,  and  afik  admission  into  the  Union  under  it,  be- 
fore they  have  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants  according  to  the 
English  bill, — some  ninety-three  thousand, — will  you  vott'  to  admit 
themT"  the  judge  did  not  answer  "Yes"  or  "No,"  "I  would"  or 
"  I  would  not,"  nor  did  he  answer  In  anv  other  such  distiDct  way. 
But  he  did  so  answer  that  I  infer  hewonldvote  for  the  admission  of 
Kansas  in  the  sin>posed  ease  stated  in  the  interrogatorj- — that,  other 
objections  out  of  tne  way,  he  would  vote  to  admit  Kansas  before  she 
had  the  requisite  population  according  to  the  English  bill.  I  men- 
tion this  now  to  elicit  an  assurance  that  I  correctly  understood  the 
judge  on  this  point. 

To  my  second  in terrogatarj",  which  is  in  these  words,  "Can  the 
people  of  a  United  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the 
wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude  slaveir  from  their 
limits,  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution  I"  the  judge 
answers  that  they  can,  and  he  proceeds  to  show  how  thev  can  exclude 
it.  The  how,  as  he  gives  it,  is  by  withholding  friendly  legislation 
and  adopting  unfriendly  legislation.  As  he  thinks,  the  people  :>ttll 
can,  by  doing  nothing  to  help  slavery  and  by  a  little  unfriendly  lean- 
ing a^nst  it,  excJude  it  from  their  hmits.  This  is  his  position.  This 
position  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision  are  absolutely  inconsistent. 
The  jud^e  furiouslv  indorses  the  Dred  Scott  decision;  and  that  de- 
cision holds  that  tlie  United  States  Constitution  guarantees  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  Statos  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Terri- 
tories, and  that  neither  Congress  nor  a  territorial  legislature  can  de- 
stroy or  abridge  that  right.  In  the  teeth  of  this,  where  can  the  judge 
find  room  for  his  unmendiv  legislation  against  their  right!  The 
members  of  a  territorial  legislature  are  sworn  to  snpjjort  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  How  dare  they  legislate  unfriendlilr 
to  a  right  guaranteed  by  that  Constitution]  Aud  if  they  shoulr 
how  quickly  would  the  courts  hold  their  work  to  be  uncoDStittf 
tional  and  voidl  But  doubtless  the  judge's  chief  reliance  to  susta" 
his  proposition  that  the  people  can  exclude  slavery,  is  based  up* 
non-aotion — upon  withholding  friendly  legislation.'    Bnt  can  meg 
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bers  of  a  territorial  legislature^  having  sworn  to  support  the  United 
States  Constitution,  conscientiously  withhold  necessary  legislative 
protection  to  a  right  guaranteed  by  that  Constitution? 

Again,  will  not  the  courts,  without  territorial  legislation,  find  a 
rem^y  for  the  evasion  of  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
Constitution?  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  courts  that  ''there  is  no  right 
without  a  remedy."  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  non-action,  both  l^is- 
lative  and  judicial,  will  not  exclude  slavery  from  any  place,  u,  is 
of  record  that  Dred  Scott  and  his  family  were  held  in  actual  slavenr 
in  Kansas  without  any  friendly  legislation  or  judicial  assistance.  It 
is  well  known  that  other  negroes  were  held  in  actual  slavery  at  the 
military  post  in  Kansas  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances. 
This  was  not  only  done  without  any  friendly  legisdation,  but  in 
direct  disregard  of  the  congressional  prohibition, — the  Missouri  Com- 
promise,— men  supposed  to  be  valid,  thus  showing  that  it  requires 
positive  law  to  be  both  made  and  executed  to  keep  actual  slavery 
out  of  any  Territory  where  any  owner  chooses  to  take  it.  Slavery 
having  actually  gone  into  a  Territory  to  some  extent,  without  local 
legislation  in  its  favor,  and  against  congressional  prohibition,  how 
much  more  will  it  ^  there  now  that  by  a  judicial  decision  that 
congressional  prohibition  is  swept  away,  and  the  constitutional  guar- 
anty of  property  declared  to  apply  to  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

But  this  IS  not  all.  Slavery  was  originally  planted  on  this  conti- 
nent without  the  aid  of  friendly  legislation.  History  proves  this. 
After  it  was  actually  in  existence  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  become, 
in  some  sort,  a  public  interest,  it  began  to  receive  legislative  atten- 
tion, but  not  before.  How  futile,  then,  is  the  proposition  that  the 
people  of  a  Territory  can  exclude  slavery  by  simpfy  not  legislating 
in  its  favor.  Learned  disputants  use  what  they  call  the  argumentum 
ad  hominem — a  course  of  argument  which  does  not  intrinsically  reach 
the  issue,  but  merely  turns  the  adversary  against  himself.  There 
are  at  least  two  arguments  of  this  sort  which  may  easily  be  turned 
against  Judge  Douglas's  proposition  that  the  people  of  a  Territory 
can  lawfully  exclu<^  slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to  forming  a 
State  constitution.  In  his  report  of  the  12th  of  March,  1856,  on 
page  28,  Judge  Douglas  says:  "The  sovereignty  of  a  Territory 
remains  in  abeyance,  suspended  in  the  United  States,  in  trust  for 
the  people,  untu  they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State." 
If  so, —  if  they  have  no  active  living  sovereignty, —  how  can  they 
readily  enact  the  judge's  unfriendly  legislation  to  slavery  ? 

But  in  1856,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Judge  Trumbull  asked 
Judge  Douglas  the  direct  question,  "  Can  tne  people  of  a  Territory 
exclude  slavery  prior  to  forming  a  State  constitution  ? " —  and  Judge 
Douglas  answered,  "  That  is  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court."  I 
think  he  made  the  same  answer  to  the  same  question  more  than 
once.    But  now,  when  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  peo- 

Ele  of  a  Territory  cannot  so  exclude  slavery,  Judge  Douglas  shifts 
is  ground,  saying  the  people  can  exclude  it,  and  thus  virtually 
saying  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  aware  Judge  Douglas  avoids  admitting  in  direct  terms  that 
the  Supreme  Court  have  decided  against  the  power  of  the  people  of 
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a  Territory  to  exclude  slavery.  He  also  avoids  saying  directly  that 
they  have  not  so  decided ;  but  he  labors  to  leave  the  impreesion  that 
he  thinks  they  have  not  so  decided.  For  instance,  in  hia  Springfield 
speech  of  July  17, 1858,  Judge  Douglas,  speaking  of  me,  says :  "  He 
infers  that  it  [the  court]  womd  decide  that  the  territorial  le^slatures 
could  not  prohibit  slavery.  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the 
courts  will  carry  the  decision  that  far  or  not,"  The  court  has  already 
carried  the  decision  exactly  that  far,  and  I  must  say  I  think  Judge 
Douglas  very  well  kuows  it  has.  After  stating  that  Congress  cannot 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  the  court  eSds :  "And  if  Congress 
itself  cannot  do  this,  if  it  be  beyond  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
Federal  Govemmeotj  it  will  be  admitted,  we  presume,  that  it  conld 
not  authorize  a  territorial  government  to  exercise  them,  it  could 
confer  no  power  on  any  loc^  government,  established  by  its  author- 
ity, to  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution." 

Can  any  mortal  man  misunderstand  this  language  T  Does  not 
Judge  Douglas  equivocate  when  he  pretends  not  to  know  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  cannot 
exelnde  slavery  prior  to  forming  a  State  constitution  T 

My  third  inter  rogatorj' to  the  judge  is  in  these  words:  "If  the  SiL- 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  decide  that  States  cannr*' 
exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  are  you  in  favor  of  acquiescing  u 
adopting,  and  following  such  decision  as  a  rule  of  political  action  1 
To  this  question  the  judge  gives  no  answer  whatever.  He  dis-' 
poses  of  it  by  an  attempt  to  ridicule  the  idea  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  ever  make  such  a  decisiou.  When  Judge  Douglas  is  drawn 
up  to  a  distinct  point,  there  is  significance  in  all  he  says,  and  in  all 
he  omits  to  say.  In  this  case  he  will  not,  on  the  one  hand,  face  the 
people  and  declare  he  will  support  such  decision  when  made,  nor  ou 
the  other  will  he  trammel  himself  by  saying  he  will  not  support  it. 

Now  I  propose  to  show,  in  the  teeth  of  Judge  Douglas's  ridicule, 
that  such  a  decision  does  logically  and  necessariJv  follow  the  Dred 
Scott  decisiou.  In  that  case  the  court  holds  that  Congress  can  legis- 
late for  the  Territories  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  it  cannot ; 
that  it  cannot  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  because  to  do  so 
would  infringe  the  "  right  of  property  "  guaranteed  to  the  citizen  by 
the  fifth  amendment  ta  the  Constitution,  which  prorides  that  "no 
person  shall  lie  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law,"  Unquestionably  there  is  sucn  a  guaranty  in  the  Con- 
stitution, whether  or  not  the  court  rightfully  apply  it  in  this  esse. 
I  propose  to  show,  beyond  the  power  of  quibble,  that  that  gaaraoty 
applies  with  all  the  foVce,  if  not  more,  to  States  that  it  does  to  Ter- 
ritories. The  answers  to  two  questions  fix  the  whole  thing:  to 
whom  is  this  guaranty  given  T  and  against  whom  does  it  protect 
those  to  whom  it  is  given !  The  guaranty  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween persons  in  the  States  and  those  in  the  Territories ;  it  is  giveo 
to  persons  in  the  States  certainly  as  much  as,  if  not  more  tha^  t 
those  in  the  Territories.  "  No  person,"  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cob, 
stitntion,  "shall  be  deprived  or  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  diq 
process  of  law." 

Against  whom  does  this  guaranty  protect  the  rights  of  pron 
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ertyf  Not  against  Congress  alone,  but  against  the  world — against 
State  constitutions  and  laws,  as  well  as  against  acts  of  Congress. 
The  United  States  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  this 
guaranty  of  property  is  expressly  given  in  that  Constitution,  in  that 
supreme  law ;  and  no  State  constitution  or  law  can  override  it.  It 
is  not  a  case  where  power  over  the  subject  is  reserved  to  the  States, 
because  it  is  not  expressly  given  to  the  General  Government;  it  is  a 
case  where  the  guaranty  is  expressly  given  to  the  individual  citizen, 
in  and  by  the  organic  law  of  tne  General  Government;  and  the  duty 
of  maintoining  that  guaranty  is  imposed  upon  that  General  Govern- 
ment, overriding  all  obstacles. 

The  following  is  the  article  of  the  Constitution  containing  the 
guaranty  of  property  upon  which  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  based: 

Abticle  V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  mJess  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  by  a  ^nd  jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  mihtia  when  m 
actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
subiect  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb :  nor 
shaU  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  pubhc  use  without  just  compensation. 

Suppose,  now,  a  provision  in  a  State  constitution  should  negative 
all  the  above  propositions^  declaring  directly  or  substantially  that 
*^  any  person  may  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,"  a  mrect  contradiction  —  collision — would  be 
pronounced  between  the  United  States  Constitution  and  such  State 
constitution.  And  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  which  is  declared 
to  be  the  supreme  law  would  prevail  over  the  other  to  the  extent  of 
the  collision  t    Such  State  constitution  would  be  unconstitutional. 

There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion  but  in  one  way,  and  that 
is  to  denv  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  properly 
applies  this  constitutional  guaranty  of  property.  The  Constitution 
i&elf  impliedly  admits  that  a  person  may  be  deprived  of  property  by 
"  due  process  of  law,''  and  the  Kepublicans  hold  that  if  tiiere  be  a  law 
of  Congress  or  territorial  legislature  telling  the  daveholder  in  ad- 
vance that  he  shall  not  brinff  his  slave  into  the  Territory  upon  pain 
of  forfeiture,  and  he  still  will  bring  him,  he  wiU  be  deprived  or  his 
property  in  such  slave  by  "due  process  of  law.''  And  the  same 
would  be  true  in  the  case  of  taking  a  slave  into  a  State  against  a 
State  constitution  or  law  prohibiting  slavery. 

[October  1, 1858  ?]  — Fbagment.   Notes  fob  Speeches. 

.  .  .  When  Douglas  ascribes  such  to  me,  he  does  so,  not  by 
argument,  but  by  mere  burlesques  on  the  art  and  name  of  argiiment — 
by  such  fantastic  arrangements  of  words  as  prove  "horse-chestnuts 
to  be  chestnut  horses."  In  the  main  I  shall  trust  an  intelligent  com- 
munity to  learn  mv  objects  and  aims  from  what  I  say  and  do  myself, 
rather  than  from  what  Judge  Douglas  may  say  of  me.  But  I  must  not 
leave  the  judge  just  yet.    When  he  has  burlesqued  me  into  a  position 

Vol.  I.— 27. 
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says  he  has  known  Hnte  other  propbetor  aad  does  not  think  very  m 

of' them.    WeQ,  others  of  ns  have  abo  known  some  prophets.    ' 

know  one  who  nearly  liTe  ytats  ago  prophesied  that  tb«  'Xebn 

bill^  would  put  an  end  to  atavery  aptotion  in  next  to  no  time-^ 

one  who  ha^  renewed  that  |HvphecT  at  least  as  often  as  qoartcr- 
yearlr  ever  sinee;  and  sdll  the  prophecy  has  not  been  fnltUled.  That 
one  might  very  well  go  oat  of  the  Senate  on  his  quaMoations  as  a 
false  prophet. 

Allow  me  now,in  myown  way,  tostate  with  what  aimsand  objects 
I  did  entt^r  apon  this  campaign.  I  claim  no  extraordinarv  exemption 
from  personal  ambition.  That  I  like  preferment  as  well  as  the  av- 
e«^  of  men  may  be  admitted.  Bnt  I  protest  I  have  not  ent — "*" 
apon  this  hard  contest  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  for  a  merely  pers 
object.  I  ele-arly  see,  as  I  think,  a  powerful  plot  to  muke  sla 
universal  and  j>erpetnal  in  this  nation.  The  effort  to  carry  t_ 
plot  throtigb  will  lie  penistent  and  long  continaed,  extending  ft 
ueyund  th«  w^imt'irial  t*'rrn  for  which  Judge  Douglas  and  I  are  jm, 
now  Htniff^Iinf;.  I  cnlcr  upon  the  contest  to  contribute  myhnmb] 
and  lem|(orary  mite  in  opposition  to  that  effort. 

At  ihi!  K(>pul)licuu  State  convention  at  Springfield  I  made  n  speech. 
I'hat  i>|r<KM>h  ban  been  (Mmsidered  the  opening  of  the  canvass  on  my 
part.  In  it  I  arranged  a  Hiring  of  incontestable  facts  which,  I  think, 
jin)Vo  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  to  nationalize  slavery.  The 
evid«fi<!e  wnn  circiimntantial  only ;  but  nevertheless  it  seemed  incon- 
(■inteiit  wiUi  every  hyiKithe^ig,  save  that  of  the  existence  of  snch  con. 
Hptracv.  I  believe  the  facts  can  be  explained  to-day  on  no  other 
hv|>ot(icitiB.  Judge  Dooglas  can  so  explain  them  if  any  one  cao^ 
i  ruin  warp  to  woof  his  handiwork  is  everjwhere  woven  in. 

At  New  York  he  finds  this  speech  of  mine,  and  devises  bis  plan  a 
OHitaiilt  upon  it.  At  Chicago  he  develops  that  plan.  Passing  ov« 
uiinoticea,  the  obvious  purport  of  the  whole  speech,  he  cooks  up  ti~ 
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or  three  issues  upon  points  not  discussed  by  me  at  ally  and  then  au- 
thoritatively announces  that  these  are  to  be  the  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign. Next  evening  I  answer,  assuring  him  that  he  misunderstands 
me — that  he  takes  issues  which  I  have  not  tendered.  In  good  faith 
I  try  to  set  him  right.  If  he  really  has  misunderstood  mv  meaning. 
I  give  him  language  that  can  no  longer  be  misunderstood.  He  will 
have  none  of  it.  At  Bloomington,  six  days  later,  he  speaks  again,  and 
perverts  me  even  worse  than  before.  He  seems  to  have  ^own  con- 
fident and  jubilant,  in  the  belief  that  he  has  entirely  diverted  me 
from  my  purpose  of  fixing  a  conspiracy  upon  him  and  his  co-workers. 
Next  day  he  speaks  again  at  Springfield,  pursuing  the  same  course, 
with  increasea  confidence  and  recklessness  of  assertion.  At  night 
of  that  day  I  speak  again.  I  tell  him  that  as  he  has  carefully  read 
my  speech  maxing  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  has  twice  spoken 
of  the  speech  without  noticing  the  charge,  upon  his  own  tacit  admis- 
sion I  renew  the  charge  against  him.  I  call  him,  and  take  a  default 
upon  him.  At  Clinton,  ten  days  after,  he  comes  in  with  a  plea.  The 
substance  of  that  plea  is  that  he  never  passed  a  word  with  Chief 
Justice  Taney  as  to  what  his  decision  was  to  be  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case ;  that  I  ought  to  know  that  he  who  affirms  what  he  does  not 
know  to  be  true  falsifies  as  much  as  he  who  affirms  what  he  does 
know  to  be  false;  and  that  he  would  pronounce  the  whole  charge  of 
conspiracy  a  falsehood,  were  it  not  for  his  own  self-respect! 

Now  I  demur  to  this  plea.  Waiving  objection  that  it  was  not  filed 
till  after  default,  I  demur  to  it  on  the  merits.  I  say  it  does  not  meet 
the  case.  What  if  he  did  not  pass  a  word  with  Chief  Justice  Taney  t 
Could  he  not  have  as  distinct  an  understanding,  and  play  his  part 

i'ust  as  well,  without  directly  passing  a  word  with  Taney,  as  witn  itt 
)ut  suppose  we  construe  this  part  of  the  plea  more  broadly  than  he 
puts  it  himself — suppose  we  construe  it,  as  in  an  answer  in  chancery, 
to  be  a  denial  of  all  Knowledge,  information,  or  belief  of  such  con- 
spiracy. Still  I  have  the  right  to  prove  the  conspiracy,  even  against 
his  answer ;  and  there  is  much  more  than  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses to  prove  it  by.  Grant  that  he  has  no  knowledge,  information, 
or  belief  of  such  conspiracy,  and  what  of  itt  That  does  not  disturb 
the  facts  in  evidence.  It  only  makes  him  the  dupe,  instead  of  a 
principal^  of  conspirators. 

What  if  a  man  may  not  affirm  a  proposition  without  knowing  it 
to  be  true  t  I  have  not  affirmed  that  a  conspiracy  does  exist.  I  have 
only  stated  the  evidence,  and  affirmed  my  belief  in  its  existence.  If 
Judge  Doufflas  shall  assert  that  I  do  not  believe  what  I  say,  then 
he  affirms  what  he  cannot  know  to  be  true,  and  falls  within  the  con- 
demnation of  his  own  rule. 

Would  it  not  be  much  better  for  him  to  meet  the  evidence,  and 
show,  if  he  can,  that  I  have  no  good  reason  to  believe  the  charge  ? 
Would  not  this  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  merely  vociferating  an 
intimation  that  he  may  be  provoked  to  call  somebody  a  liart 

So  far  as  I  know,  he  denies  no  fact  which  I  have  alleged.  With- 
out now  repeating  all  those  facts,  I  recall  attention  to  only  a  few  of 
them.  A  provision  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  penned  by  Judge  Douglas, 
is  in  these  words : 
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war  was  began.  You  know  they  have  charged  that  I  voted  against 
the  supplies,  by  which  I  starved  the  soldiers  who  were  out  dglitiiig 
the  battles  of  their  counti-y.  I  say  that  FiekUu  knows  it  is  false. 
When  that  charge  was  brought  forward  by  the  Chicago  "Timee," 
the  Springfield  "  Register"  [Douglas  ormin]  reminded  the  "Times" 
that  tne  charge  really  applied  to  John  Henry ;  and  I  do  know  that 
John  Henrv  is  now  making  speeches  and  fiercely  battling  for  Judge 
Douglas,  if  the  judge  now  says  that  be  offers  tnis  as  a  sort  of  a  set- 
off to  what  I  said  to-day  in  reference  to  Trumbull's  charge,  then  I 
remind  him  that  he  made  tliis  charge  before  I  said  a  word  about 
Trumbull's.  He  brought  this  forward  at  Ottawa,  the  first  time  we 
met  fact)  to  face ;  and  in  the  opening  speech  that  Judge  Douglas 
made,  he  attacked  me  iTi  regard  to  a  matter  ten  ^ears  old.  Is  n't  he 
a  pretty  man  to  be  whining  about  people  making  charges  against 
him  only  two  years  old! 

ITio  judge  tninks  it  is  altogether  wrong  that  I  should  have  dwelt 
upon  this  charge  of  Trumbull's  at  all.  I  gave  the  apology  for  doing 
so  in  my  opening  speech.  Perhaps  it  did  n't  fix  your  attention.  I 
said  that  when  Judge  Douglas  was  speaking  at  places  where  I  spoke 
on  the  sQce^oding  day,  he  used  very  harsh  language  about  this 
charge.  Two  or  three  times  afterward  1  said  1  bad  confidence  in 
Judge  Trumbull's  veracity  and  intelligence;  and  my  own  opinion 
was,  from  what  I  knew  of  the  character  of  Judge  Trumbull,  mat  he 
would  vindicate  his  position,  and  prove  whatever  he  had  stated  to 
be  true.  This  I  repeated  two  or  three  times ;  and  then  I  dropped  it, 
without  saying  anything  more  on  the  subject  for  weeks — perhaps 
a  month.  I  passed  it  by  without  noticing  it  at  all  till  I  found  at 
Jacksonville  that  Judge  Douglas,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  is  not 
willingtoanswerTrumbiill  and  let  me  alone;  but  he  comes  out  there 
and  uses  this  language:  "  He  should  not  hereafter  occupy  his  time 
in  refuting  such  charges  made  by  Trumbull,  but  that  Lincoln  hav- 
ing indorsed  the  character  of  Trumbull  for  veracity,  he  should  hold 
him  [Lincoln]  responsible  for  the  slanders."  What  was  Lincoln  to 
dot  Did  he  not  do  right,  when  he  had  the  fit  opportunitj-  of  meet- 
ing Judge  Douglas  here,  to  tell  him  he  was  ready  for  the  responsi- 
bifity !  1  ask  a  candid  audience  whether  in  doing  tfius  Judge  Douglas 
was  not  the  assailant  rather  than  IT  Here  I  meet  him  face  to  face, 
and  say  I  am  ready  to  take  the  responsibility'  so  far  as  it  rests  (m  me. 

Ha^nng  done  so,  I  ask  the  attention  of  ttis  audience  to  the  ques- 
tion wbeflier  I  have  succeeded  in  sustaining  the  charge,  and  whether 
Judge  Douglas  has  at  all  succeeded  in  rebutting  it.  You  all  heard 
me  call  upon  him  to  say  which  of  these  pieces  of  evidence  was  a  for- 
gery. Does  ho  say  that  what  I  present  here  as  a  copy  of  the  or^-^ 
nal  Toombs  bill  is  a  forgerj't  Does  he  say  that  what  I  present 
copy  of  the  bill  rejiorted  iy  himself  is  a  forgery!    Or  what  is 

sented  as  a  transcript  from  the  "  Olobe,"  of  the  quotations  from      

ler's  speech,  is  a  forgerj'!  Does  he  say  the  quotations  from  hii*  own 
speech  are  forgeries  T  Does  he  say  this  transcript  from  Tnimbull'B 
imeeeh  is  a  forgerj'1  ["  He  did  n't  ileny  one  of  them."  j  I  would  then 
like  to  know  how  it  comes  alxtut  that  when  each  piece  of  a  ' 
true,  the  whole  story  turns  out  false  T    I  take  it  these  peoi 
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some  sense;  they  see  plainly  that  Judge  Doaglas  is  playing  cuttle- 
fish, a  small  species  of  fish  that  has  no  mode  of  defending  itself  when 
pursued  except  by  throwing  out  a  black  fiuid,  which  makes  the  water 
so  dark  the  enemy  cannot  see  it,  and  thus  it  escapes.  Is  not  the  judge 
playing  the  cuttlefish  t 

Now  I  would  ask  veiy  special  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
Judge  Douglas's  speech  at  Jacksonville ;  and  when  you  shall  read  his 
speech  of  to-day,  i  ask  you  to  watch  closely  and  see  wUch  of  these 
pieces  of  testimony,  eveiy  one  of  which  he  says  is  a  forgeiy,  he  has 
shown  to  be  such.  Not  one  of  them  has  he  shown  to  l^  a  forgery. 
Then  I  ask  the  original  question,  if  each  of  the  pieces  of  testimony 
is  true,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  whole  is  a  f al^hood  f 

In  r^ard  to  Trumbull's  charge  that  he  JDou^las]  inserted  a  provi- 
sion into  the  biU  to  prevent  the  constitution  being  submitted  to  the. 
people,  what  was  his  answer  f  He  comes  here  and  reads  from  the 
*^  Congressional  Globe  "  to  show  that  on  his  motion  that  provision 
was  struck  out  of  the  bill  Why,  Trumbull  has  not  said  it  was  not 
stricken  out,  but  Trumbull  says  he  [Douglas]  put  it  in,  and  it  is  no 
answer  to  the  char^  to  say  he  afterward  took  it  out.  Both  are  per- 
haps true.  It  was  m  regard  to  that  thing  precisely  that  I  told  nim 
he  had  dropped  the  cud.  Trumbull  shows  you  by  his  introdu- 
cing the  bill  Uiat  it  was  his  cub.  It  is  no  answer  to  that  assertion  to 
calf  Trumbull  a  liar  merely  because  he  did  not  specialljr  say  that 
Douglas  struck  it  out.  Suppose  that  were  the  case,  does  it  answer 
Trumbull  t  I  assert  that  you  [pointing  to  an  individual]  are  here  to- 
day, and  you  undertake  to  prove  me  a  Bar  by  showing  that  you  were 
in  Mattoon  yesterday.  I  say  that  you  took  your  hat  off  your  head, 
and  you  prove  me  a  liar  by  putting  it  on  your  head.  That  is  the 
whole  force  of  Douglas's  argument. 

Now,  I  want  to  come  back  to  my  original  question.  Trumbull  says 
that  Judge  Douglas  had  a  biU  with  a  provision  in  it  for  submitting 
a  constitution  to  be  made  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  Does 
Judge  Douglas  deny  that  factf  Does  he  aeny  that  the  provision 
which  Trumbull  reads  was  put  in  that  bill  f  Then  Trumbull  says  he 
struck  it  out.  Does  he  dare  to  deny  tibat  f  He  does  not,  and  I  nave 
the  ri^t  to  repeat  the  question — why  Judge  Douglas  took  it 
outf  Bigler  has  said  there  was  a  combination  of  cert^n  senators, 
among  whom  he  did  not  include  Judge  Douglas,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Kansas  bill  should  have  a  clause  in  it  not  to  have 
the  constitution  formed  under  it  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
He  did  not  say  that  Douglas  was  among  them,  but  we  prove  by 
another  source  that  about  the  same  time  Douglas  comes  into  the 
Senate  with  that  provision  stricken  out  of  the  bm.  Although  Bigler 
cannot  say  they  were  all  working  in  concert,  yet  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  the  thing  was  agreed  upon  and  done  with  a  mutual  understand- 
ing after  the  conference;  and  while  we  do  not  know  that  it  was 
absolutely  so,  yet  it  looks  so  probable  that  we  have  a  right  to  call 
upon  the  man  who  knows  the  true  reason  why  it  was  done,  to  tell 
wnat  the  true  reason  was.  When  he  will  not  tell  what  tne  true 
reason  was,  he  stands  in  the  attitude  of  an  accused  thief  who  has 
stolen  goods  in  his  possession,  and  when  called  to  account  refuses  to 
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that  Qothing  can  ba£9e  1"  In  tliiti  a^,  and  this  country',  public  senti- 
moDt  is  everything.  With  it,  nothing  oan  fail ;  against  it.  nothing 
can  anoeeed.  Whoever  molds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he 
who  enactd  statutes  or  pronounces  judicial  decisions.  He  makes 
possible  the  enforcement  of  tliem,  else  impossible. 

Judge  Douglas  is  a  man  of  large  influence.  His  bare  opinion  eoes 
far  to  flx  tlie  opinions  of  others.  Besides  this,  thousands  hang  their 
hopCM  iipf)ii  forcing  their  opinions  to  agree  with  his.  It  is  a  party 
necessity  witli  them  to  say  they  agree  with  him,  and  there  is  danger 
tliey  wiU  repeat  the  saying  till  they  really  come  to  believe  it.  Others 
dread,  and  shrink  from,  his  denunciations,  his  sarcasms,  and  his  in- 
genious mi8representation&  The  susceptible  young  near  lessons 
From  him,  sut'h  as  their  fathers  never  heard  when  they  were  young. 

If,  by  all  these  means,  he  shall  succeed  in  molding  public  sen- 
timmit  to  n  perfect  accordance  with  his  own;  in  bringing  all  men 
to  indorse  lUl  court  decisions,  without  caring  to  know  whether  they 
arc  right  or  wrong;  in  bringing  all  tongues  to  as  perfect  a  silence 
as  his  own,  as  to  tnere  being  any  wrong  in  slavery ;  in  bringing  all 
to  declare,  with  him,  that  tney  care  not  whether  slavery  be  voted 
down  or  voted  up ;  that  if  any  people  want  slaves  they  have  a  right 
to  have  them  ;  that  negroes  are  not  men;  have  no  part  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence ;  that  there  is  no  moral  question  about  sla- 
very; that  liberty  and  slavery  are  perfectly  consistent — indeed, 
necesaary  accompaniments ;  that  for  a  strong  man  to  declare  himself 
the  superior  of  a  weak  one,  and  thereupon  enslave  the  weak  one,  ii 
the  veiT  essence  of  liberty,  the  most  sacred  right  of  self-government , 
when,  I  say,  public  sentiment  shall  be  brought  to  all  this,  in  the 
name  of  Heaven  what  barrier  will  be  left  against  slaverj'  being  made 
lawful  everywhere?  Can  you  find  one  word  of  his  opposed  t«  itt 
Can  you  not  find  many  strongly  favoring  it?  If  for  his  life,  for 
his  eternal  salvation,  he  was  solely  striving  for  that  end,  could  he 
find  any  means  so  well  adapted  to  reach  the  end  t 

If  our  presidential  election,  by  a  mere  plurality,  and  of  doubtful 
significance,  brought  one  Supreme  Court  decision  that  no  power 
can  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory,  how  much  more  shall  a  pub- 
lic sentiment,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  Judge 
Douglas,  bring  another  that  no  power  can  exclude  it  from  a  State  T 

And  then,  the  negro  being  doomed,  and  damned,  and  forgotten, 
to  everlasting  bondage,  is  the  white  man  quite  certain  that  the 
tyrant  demon  will  not  tnrn  upon  hi  in  too  T 


n 


(October  1,1858!] — Fraqment.    Notes  for  Speechbb. 

Prom  time  to  time,  ever  since  the  Chicago  "  Times"  and  "  Illinois 
State  Register"  declared  their  opposition  to  the  Leeompton  consti-' 
tation,  and  it  began  to  be  understood  that  Judge  Douglas  was  also 
opposed  to  it.  I  have  been  accosted  by  friends  of  his  with  the  ques- 
tion, "What  do  you  think  nowt"  Since  the  delivery  of  his  speech 
in  the  Senate,  the  question  has  been  varied  a  little.  "  Have  you  read 
Douglas's  speeehr*    "Yes."    "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  itt"    In 
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[Oetober  1, 1858  f] — Fragment.    Notes  fob  Speeches. 

But  iheare  is  a  laroer  issae  than  the  mere  question  of  whether 
the  spread  of  n^ro  Wkverj  shall  or  shall  not  be  prohibited  bj  Con- 
nress.  That  larger  issue  is  stated  by  the  Richmond  ^'  Enouirery''  a 
Buchanan  paper  in  the  South,  in  the  language  I  now  read.  It  is  also 
stated  by  the  New  Yoric  ^  Day-book,"  a  Buchanan  paper  in  the  North, 
in  this  lanraage. — And  in  relation  to  indigent  white  children,  the 
same  Northern  paper  says. — In  support  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  on  its 
first  discussion  m  the  Sraate,  Senator  Pettit  of  Indiana  declared  the 
equality  of  men,  as  asserted  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  to 
be  a  *^  self-evident  lie."  In  his  numerous  speeches  now  being  made 
in  Illinois,  Senat<Hr  Doudas  regularly  argues  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  equality  of  men ;  and  while  he  does  not  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  superiors  ou^t  to  enslave  the  inferiors,  he  evidently  wishes  his 
hearers  to  draw  that  conclusion.  He  shirks  the  responsibility  of 
pulling  the  house  down,  but  he  digs  under  it  that  it  may  fall  of  its 
own  weight.  Now.  it  is  impossible  to  not  see  that  these  newspapers 
and  senators  are  laooring  at  a  common  object,  and  in  so  doing  are 
truly  representing  the  controlling  sentiment  of  their  -party. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  not  see  that  that  common  object  is  to  sub- 
vert, in  the  public  mind,  and  in  practical  admimstration,  our  old  and 
onlv  standard  of  free  government,  that  ^all  men  are  created  equal," 
and  to  substitute  for  it  some  different  standard.  What  that  substi- 
tute is  to  be  is  not  difScult  to  perceive.  It  is  to  deny  the  equality 
of  men,  and  to  assert  the  natural,  moral,  and  religious  right  of  one 
class  to  enslave  another. 

[October  1, 1858  f] — Fragment.   Notes  for  Speeches. 

Suppose  it  is  true  that  the  negro  is  inferior  to  the  white  in  the 
gifts  of  nature;  is  it  not  the  exact  reverse  of  justice  that  the  white 
should  for  that  reason  take  from  the  negro  any  part  of  the  little 
which  he  has  had  given  him?  "^Give  to  mm  that  is  needy"  is  the 
Christian  rule  of  charity;  but  ^'Take  from  him  that  is  needy"  is 
the  rule  of  riavery. 

Pro-$larery  Theology. 

The  sum  of  pro-slavery  theology  seems  to  be  this:  ^Slavery  is  not 
universally  rirat,  nor  yet  universally  wron^;  it  is  better  for  some 
people  to  be  slaves;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  is  the  wiU  of  God  that 
they  be  such." 

Certainly  there  is  no  oontendinj?  against  the  will  of  God;  but  still 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  and  applviuf  it  to  particular 
cases.  For  instance,  we  will  suppose  the  Bev.  l5r.  Uoss  has  a  slave 
named  Sambo,  and  the  question  is,  ^  Is  it  the  will  of  God  that  Sambo 
shall  remain  a  slave,  or  be  set  free  f "  The  Almightv  gives  no  audible 
answer  to  the  question,  and  his  revelation,  the  Bible,  gives  none — 
or  at  most  none  but  such  as  admits  of  a  squabble  as  to  its  mean- 
ing; no  one  thinks  of  asking  Sambo's  opinion  on  it.    So  at  last  it 
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comes  to  thus  that  Dr.  Roes  is  to  decide  the  question;  and  while  he 
oousiders  iu  he  ^ts  in  the  shade,  with  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  sub- 
sists on  the  bread  that  Sambo  is  earning  in  the  burning  sun.  If  he 
decides  that  God  wills  Sambo  to  continue  a  slave,  he  thereby  retains 
his  own  eomfortable  position;  but  if  he  decides  tiiat  Ood  wills 
Sambo  to  be  t!ree.  he  thereby  has  to  walk  out  of  the  shade,  throw 
off  his  gdoves,  and  delve  for  his  own  bread.  Will  Dr.  Kokbs  be 
actuated  by  the  perfect  imnartiality  which  has  ever  been  considered 
mttst  l!avonibIe  to  correct  aecisions  f 

:  October  I,  l$i>6t] — Fbagxent.   Notes  fob  Speeches. 

At  PreeDort  I  propounded  four  distinct  interrogations  to  Judge 
LVu^las^  au  whicn  he  assumed  to  answer.  I  say  he  assumed  to  an- 
swer them :  for  he  did  not  very  distinctly  answer  any  of  them. 

To  the  drst,  which  is  in  these  words^'^  If  the  people  of  Kansas 
shall»  by  means  eutirely  unobjectionable  in  all  other  respects,  adopt 
ii  State  \vustitution«  and  ask  admission  into  the  Union  under  it,  h^ 
fv>re  they  have  the  requisite  number  of  inhabitants  according  to  the 
bhi^lish^bilU — st»me  ninety-three  thousand, — will  you  vote  to  admit 
them?**  the  jud^  did  not  answer  •*Tes''  or  "No,**  "I  would"  or 
'*  I  would  Qot*"^  uor  did  he  answer  in  anv  other  such  distinct  way. 
Hut  he  did  so  auswer  that  I  infer  he  woufd  vote  for  the  admission  of 
Kansas  in  the  supotHsed  case  stated  in  the  interrogatory — that,  other 
v»b  Kvti\ms  out  of  tne  way«  he  would  vote  to  admit  Kansas  before  she 
had  the  r\\iuisite  population  according  to  the  English  bill.  I  men- 
tion this  uow  to  elicit  an  assurance  that  I  correctly  understood  the 
judv^*  ou  this  ^Kuut. 

IV  my  sec\md  iuterrogatory.  which  is  in  these  words,  "Can  the 
|HVj»Ic  of  a  I'uited  States  TexVitory^in  any  lawful  way,  against  the 
wi5d\  v»f  any  citiseu  of  the  United  States,  exclude  slaverv  from  their 
limits^  Vru»r  to  the  formation  of  a  State  constitution  f **  the  jud^ 
answv^rs  that  they  can,  and  he  proceeds  to  show  how  thev  can  exclude 
It.  The  hi»w»  as  he  gives  it,  is  by  withholding  friendly  legislation 
Hiul  ailopting  unfriendly  legislation.  As  he  thinks,  the  people  still 
v\iu»  bv  ifoiiig  nothing  tv>  heli>  slavery*  and  bv  a  little  unfriendly  lean- 
ing against  it,  exclude  it  fn>m  their  limits.  l*his  is  his  position*  This 
pov^itiou  and  the  l>rt\l  Sivtt  dei*ision  are  absolutely  ineonsiBtent. 
Tlio  judg\*  furiouslv  indv>rses  the  Dred  Scott  decision;  and  that  de- 
cision holds  that  tte  ruiteil  States  Constitution  guarantees  to  the 
citizens  of  the  rniteil  States  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Terri- 
tories, and  that  neither  Congress  nor  a  territorial  legislature  can  de- 
str\\v  or  abridge*  that  right.  In  the  teeth  of  this,  where  can  the  judge 
t\nd'rvH»in  for  his  unfriendly  legislation  against  their  right?  The 
incmlvrs  of  a  territorial  legislature  are  sworn  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Uniteil  States,  How  dare  they  legislate  unfriendlilv 
to  a  right  guaranteeil  by  that  Constitution  t*  And  if  they  should, 
how  (luickly  would  the  courts  hold  their  work  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional and  void!  But  doubtless  the  judge's  chief  reliance  to  sustain 
liis  pro{K)sition  that  the  people  can  exclude  slavery,  is  based  upon 
non-action  — upon  withholding  friendly  legislation.*    But  can  mem- 
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bers  of  a  territorial  legislature,  having  sworn  to  support  the  United 
states  Constitution,  conscientiously  withhold  necessary  legislative 
protection  to  a  right  guaranteed  by  that  Constitution? 

Again,  will  not  the  courts,  without  territorial  legislation,  find  a 
rem^y  for  the  evasion  of  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
Constitution f  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  courts  that  ''there  is  no  right 
without  a  remedy."  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  non-action,  both  l^is- 
lative  and  judicial,  will  not  exclude  slavery  from  any  place.  K  is 
of  record  that  Dred  Scott  and  his  family  were  held  in  actual  slavenr 
in  Kansas  without  any  friendly  legislation  or  judicial  assistance,  it 
is  well  known  that  other  negroes  were  held  in  actual  slavery  at  the 
military  post  in  Kansas  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances. 
This  was  not  only  done  without  any  n-iendly  legislation,  but  in 
direct  disregard  of  the  congressional  prohibition, — the  Missouri  Com- 
promise,— men  supposed  to  be  valid,  thus  showing  that  it  requires 
positive  law  to  be  both  made  and  executed  to  keep  actual  slavery 
out  of  any  Territory  where  any  owner  chooses  to  take  it.  Slavery 
having  actually  gone  into  a  Territory  to  some  extent,  without  local 
legislation  in  its  favor,  and  against  congressional  prohibition,  how 
much  more  will  it  go  there  now  that  by  a  judicial  decision  that 
congressional  prohibition  is  swept  away,  and  the  constitutional  guar- 
anty of  property  declared  to  apply  to  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Slavery  was  onsinaUy  planted  on  tiiis  conti- 
nent without  the  aid  of  friendly  legishttion.  History  proves  this. 
After  it  was  actually  in  existence  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  become, 
in  some  sort,  a  pubkc  interest,  it  began  to  receive  legislative  atten- 
tion, but  not  before.  How  futile,  then,  is  the  proposition  that  the 
people  of  a  Territory  can  exclude  davery  by  simph^  not  legislating 
in  its  favor.  Lieamed  ^putants  use  what  they  call  the  argummtum 
ad  hominem — a  course  of  argument  which  does  not  intrinsically  reach 
the  issue,  but  merely  turns  the  adversary  against  himself.  There 
are  at  least  two  arguments  of  this  sort  which  may  easily  be  turned 
against  Judge  Douglas's  proposition  that  the  people  of  a  Territory 
can  lawfully  exclucfe  slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to  forming  a 
State  constitution.  In  his  report  of  the  12th  of  March,  1856,  on 
page  28,  Judge  Douglas  says :  "  The  sovereignty  of  a  Territory 
remains  in  abeyance,  suspended  in  the  United  Stisites,  in  trust  for 
the  people,  until  they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.'^ 
If  so, —  if  they  have  no  active  living  sovereignty, — how  can  they 
readily  enact  the  judge's  unfriendly  legislation  to  slavery  ? 

But  in  1856,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Judge  Trumbull  asked 
Judge  Douglas  the  direct  question,  "  Can  tne  people  of  a  Territory 
exclude  slavery  prior  to  forming  a  State  constitution  ?  ^ —  and  Judge 
Douglas  answered,  "  That  is  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court.''  I 
think  he  made  the  same  answer  to  the  same  question  more  than 
once.    But  now,  when  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  peo- 

Ele  of  a  Territory  cannot  so  exclude  slavery,  Judge  Douglas  shifts 
is  ground,  saying  the  people  can  exclude  it,  and  thus  virtually 
saying  it  is  not  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  aware  Judge  Douglas  avoids  admitting  in  direct  terms  that 
the  Supreme  Court  have  decided  against  the  power  of  the  people  of 
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and  going  to  pieces  on  the  same  question.    Why,  Kausas  is  i 
the  whole  nor  a  tithe  of  the  real  question. 

A  bouse  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 

I  believe  the  governmeut  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slavi 
and  half  free.  I  expressed  this  belief  a  year  ago ;  and  subsequent 
developments  have  but  coufirmed  me.  I  do  not  expect  the  Uniou  to 
be  dissolved,  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall ;  but  I  do  expect  it 
will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it^  and  put  it  in  course  of  lulimate  extinction;  or  its 
-  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all 
the  States,  old  as  well  as  new.  Do  yon  doubt  it!  Study  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  and  then  see  how  little  even  now  remains  to  be  done. 
That  decision  may  be  reduced  to  three  points.  The  first  is  that  a 
negro  cannot  be  a  citizen.  That  point  is  made  in  order  to  deprive 
the  negro,  in  every  possible  event,  of  the  benefit  of  that  provision  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  which  declares  that  "the  citdzens 
of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunitieB  of 
citizens  in  the  several  States." 

The  second  point  is  that  the  United  States  Constitution  protects 
slavery,  as  property,  in  all  the  United  States  territories,  and  that 
neither  Congress,  nor  the  people  of  the  Territories,  nor  any  other 
power,  can  prohibit  it  at  any  time  prior  to  the  formation  of  Stat« 
constitutions. 

This  point  is  made  in  order  that  the  Territories  may  safely  be 
filled  up  with  slaves,  before  the  formation  of  State  constitutions, 
thereby  to  embarrass  the  free-State  sentiment,  and  enhance  the 
chances  of  slave  constitutions  being  adopted. 

The  third  point  decided  is  that  the  voluntary  bringing  of  Dred 
Scott  into  Illinois  by  his  master,  and  holding  him  here  a  long  time 
as  a  slave,  did  not  operate  his  emaucipation  —  did  not  make  bitn 
free. 

This  point  is  made,  not  to  be  pressed  immediately;  but  if  acqui- 
esced in  for  a  while,  then  to  sustain  the  logical  conclusion  that  whi ' 
Dred  Scott's  master  might  lawfully  do  with  Dred  in  the  free  Sta' 
of  Illinois,  every  other  master  may  lawfully  do  with  any  other  onei 
one  hundred  slaves  in  Illinois,  or  in  any  other  free  Stat*.  AnxUiai  _ 
to  all  this,  and  workiug  hand  in  band  with  it,  the  Nebraska  doctrinl 
is  to  educate  and  mold  public  opinion  to  "  not  care  whether  slavery 
is  voted  np  or  voted  down."  At  least  Northern  public  opinion  must 
cease  to  care  anything  about  it.  Southern  public  opinion  may, 
without  offense,  continue  to  eare  as  much  as  it  pleases. 

Welcome  or  unwelcome,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  whether  this 
shall  be  an  entire  slave  nation  is  the  issue  before  us.  Every  inci- 
dent—  every  little  shifting  of  scenes  or  of  actors  —  only  clears  away 
the  intervening  trash,  compacts  and  consolidates  the  opposing  hosts, 
and  brings  them  more  and  more  distinctly  face  to  face.  The  conflict 
will  be  e  severe  one ;  and  it  will  be  fought  through  by  those  who  do 
care  for  the  result,  and  not  by  those  who  do  not  care — by  those  ' 
are  for,  and  those  who  are  against,  a  legalized  national  slavery. 
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ertyf  Not  against  Congress  alone,  but  against  the  world — against 
State  constitutions  and  laws,  as  well  as  against  acts  of  Congress. 
The  United  States  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ]  this 
guaranty  of  property  is  expressly  given  in  that  Constitution,  in  that 
supreme  law ;  and  no  State  constitution  or  law  can  override  it.  It 
is  not  a  case  where  power  over  the  subject  is  reserved  to  the  States, 
because  it  is  not  expressly  given  to  the  General  Government;  it  is  a 
case  where  the  guaranty  is  expressly  given  to  the  individual  citizen, 
in  and  by  the  organic  law  of  tne  General  Government;  and  the  duty 
of  maintaining  that  guaranty  is  imposed  upon  that  General  Govern- 
ment, overriding  all  obstacles. 

The  following  is  the  article  of  the  Constitution  containing  the 
guaranty  of  property  upon  which  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  based: 

Article  Y.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  oy  a  ^prand  jury, 
except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  mihtia  when  m 
actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor 
shall  be  compeUed,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  agamst  himself,  nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  pubho  use  without  just  compensation. 

Suppose,  now,  a  provision  in  a  State  constitution  should  negative 
all  the  above  propositions^  declaring  directly  or  substantially  that 
^*  any  person  may  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,"  a  direct  contradiction  —  collision — would  be 
pronounced  between  the  United  States  Constitution  and  such  State 
constitution.  And  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  which  is  declared 
to  be  the  supreme  law  would  prevail  over  the  other  to  the  extent  of 
the  collision  f    Such  State  constitution  would  be  unconstitutional. 

There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion  but  in  one  way,  and  that 
is  to  denv  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  properly 
applies  tnis  constitutional  guaranty  of  property.  The  Constitution 
iteelf  impliedly  admits  that  a  person  may  be  deprived  of  property  by 
"due  process  of  law,"  and  the  Kepublicans hold  that  if  there  oe  a  law 
of  Congress  or  territorial  legislature  telling  the  slaveholder  in  ad- 
vance tnat  he  shall  not  brinff  his  slave  into  the  Territory  upon  pain 
of  forfeiture,  and  he  still  will  bring  him,  he  will  be  deprived  of  his 
property  in  such  slave  by  "due  process  of  law."  And  the  same 
would  be  true  in  the  case  of  taking  a  slave  into  a  State  against  a 
State  constitution  or  law  prohibiting  slavery. 

[October  1, 1858 !]  — Fragment.   Notes  for  Speeches. 

.  .  .  When  Douglas  ascribes  such  to  me,  he  does  so,  not  by 
argument,  but  by  mere  burlesques  on  the  art  and  name  of  argument — 
by  such  fantastic  arrangements  of  words  as  prove  "horse-chestnuts 
to  be  chestnut  horses."  In  the  main  I  shall  trust  an  intelligent  com- 
munity to  learn  my  objects  and  aims  from  what  I  say  and  do  myself, 
rather  than  from  what  Judge  Douglas  may  say  of  me.  But  I  must  not 
leave  the  judge  just  yet.    When  he  has  burlesqued  me  into  a  position 

Vol.  I.— 27. 
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GODBtitation,  and  coiidiieted  it  until  the  effort  to  carry  that  constitn- 
tion  through  Congress  was  abandoned.  And  I  can  appeal  to  all 
men,  friends  and  foes,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  Northern  men  and 
Southern  men,  that  during  the  whole  of  that  tight  I  carried  the  ban- 
ner of  popular  sovereignty  aloft,  and  never  allowed  it  to  trail  in  the 
dust,  or  lowered  my  flag  until  victory  perched  ujmn  our  arms.  When 
the  Lecompton  conetitation  was  defeated,  the  ijueKtion  arose  in  tlie 
minds  of  those  who  had  advocated  it  what  they  should  next  resort 
to  in  order  to  carni'  out  then-  views.  They  devised  a  measure  known 
as  the  English  bill,  and  granted  a  general  amnesty  and  political  pur- 
don  to  all  men  who  had  fought  against  the  Lecompton  constitution, 
provided  they  would  support  that  bill.  I  for  one  did  not  choose  t<t 
accept  the  pardon,  or  to  avail  myself  of  the  amnesty  granted  on  that 
condition.  The  fact  that  the  supporters  of  Lecompton  were  willing 
to  forgive  aU  differences  of  opinion  at  that  time,  in  the  event  those 
who  opposed  it  favored  the  English  bill,  was  an  admission  that  tbev 
did  not  think  that  opposition  to  Lecompton  impaired  a  man's  stand- 
ing in  the  Democratic  party.  Now  the  question  arises :  What  was  that 
English  bill  which  certain  men  are  now  attempting  to  make  a  test  of 
pohtical  orthodoxy  in  this  country.  It  provided,  in  substance,  that 
the  Lecompton  constitution  should  be  sent  back  to  the  people  of 
Kansas  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  at  an  election  which  was  held 
in  August  last,  and  in  case  they  refused  admission  under  it,  that 
Kansas  should  be  kept  out  of  the  Union  until  she  had  93,420  in- 
habitants. 

I  wafi  in  favor  of  sending  the  constitution  back  in  order  to  enable 
the  people  to  say  whether  or  not  it  was  their  act  and  deed,  and  em- 
bodied their  will;  but  the  other  proposition,  that  if  they  refused  to 
come  into  the  Union  under  it,  they  should  be  kept  out  until  they  had 
double  or  treble  the  population  they  then  had,  I  never  would  sanction 
by  my  vote.  The  reason  why  I  could  not  sanction  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  by  the  EngliA  bill,  if  the  people  of  Kansas  had  only 
agreed  to  become  a  slavcholding  State  under  the  Lecompton  consti- 
tution, they  could  have  done  so  with  35,000  people,  but  if  they  in- 
sisted on  being  a  free  State,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  then  they  were 
to  be  punished  by  being  kept  out  of  the  Union  until  they  had  nearfy 
three  times  that  population.  I  then  said  in  my  place  in  tlie  Seuatoyu 
as  I  now  say  to  you,  that  whenever  Kansas  has  population  enoQ^' 
for  a  slave  State  she  has  population  enough  for  a  tree  State.  I  have 
never  yet  given  a  vot«,  and  I  never  intend  to  record  one,  making  an 
odious  and  unjust  distinction  between  the  different  States  of  this 
Union.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  fnndamental  principle  in  onr  republican 
form  of  government  that  all  the  States  of  this  Union,  old  and  new, 
free  and  slave,  stand  on  an  exact  equality.  Equality  among  the 
different  States  is  a  cardinal  principle  on  which  all  our  institutions 
rest.  Wherever,  therefore,  vou  make  a  discrimination,  saying  t«  a 
slave  Stat«  that  it  shall  be  admitted  with  35,000  inhabitants,  and  to  a 
free  Stat*  that  it  shall  not  be  admitted  until  it  has  93,000  or  100,000 
inhabitants,  you  are  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  the  scale  in  favor  of  one  class  of  States  against  t'  " 
other.     Nor  would  I  on  the  other  hand  any  sooner  sanction  the  d< 
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trine  that  a  free  State  coiild  be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  35,000 
]>eople,  while  a  slave  State  was  kept  out  until  it  had  93,000.  I  have 
always  declared  in  the  Senate  my  willingness,  and  I  am  willing  now. 
to  adopt  the  rule  that  no  Territory  shim  ever  become  a  State  until 
it  has  the  requisite  population  for  a  member  of  Congress,  according 
to  the  then  existing  ratio.  But  while  I  have  always  been,  and  am 
now,  willing  to  adopt  that  general  rule,  I  was  not  willing  and  would 
not  consent  to  make  an  exception  of  Kansas,  as  a  punishment  for  her 
obstinacy  in  demanding  the  right  to  do  as  she  pleased  in  the  forma- 
tion of  her  constitution.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  remark  here  that 
my  opposition  to  the  Lecompton  constitution  did  not  rest  upon  the 
peculiar  position  taken  by  Kansas  on  the  subject  of  davery.  I  held 
then,  and  hold  now,  that  if  the  people  of  Kansas  want  a  slave  State, 
it  is  their  right  to  make  one  and  be  received  into  the  Union  under  it ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  want  a  free  State,  it  is  their  right  to  have  it, 
and  no  man  should  ever  oppose  their  admission  because  they  ask  it 
under  the  one  or  the  other.  I  hold  to  that  great  principle  of  self- 
ffovemment  which  asserts  the  right  of  every  peo^e  to  decide  for 
uiemselves  the  nature  and  character  of  the  domestic  institutions  and 
fundamental  law  under  which  they  are  to  live. 

The  effort  has  been,  and  is  now  being,  made  in  this  State  by  cer- 
tain postmasters  and  other  federal  office-holders,  te  make  a  test  of 
faith  on  the  support  of  the  English  bilL  These  men  are  now  mak- 
ing speeches  all  over  the  State  against  me  and  in  favor  of  Lincoln, 
either  directly  or  indirectiy,  because  I  would  not  sanction  a  dis- 
crimination between  slave  and  free  States  by  voting  for  the  English 
bill.  But  while  that  bill  is  made  a  test  in  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  Democratic  organization  in  this  State,  how  is  it  in 
the  other  States  f  Go  te  Indiana,  and  there  you  find  that  English  him- 
self, the  author  of  the  English  bill,  who  is  a  candidate  for  reelection 
to  Congress^  has  been  forced  by  public  opinion  to  abandon  his  own 
darling  project,  and  te  give  a  promise  that  he  will  vote  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  at  once,  wnenever  she  forms  a  constitution  in 
Pursuance  of  law,  and  ratifies  it  by  a  majority  vote  of  her  people. 
Tot  only  is  this  the  case  with  English  himself,  but  I  am  informed  tnat 
every  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  Indiana  takes  the  same 

S'ound.  Pass  to  Ohio,  and  there  you  find  that  Groesbeck,  and  Pen- 
eten,  and  Cox,  and  all  the  other  anti-Lecompten  men  who  stood 
shoulder  te  shoulder  with  me  against  the  Lecompton  constitution, 
but  voted  for  the  English  bill,  now  repudiate  it  and  take  the  same 
ground  that  I  do  on  that  question.  So  it  is  with  the  Joneses  and 
others  of  Pennsylvania,  and  so  it  is  with  every  other  Lecompton 
Democrat  in  the  free  States. 

They  now  abandon  even  the  English  bill,  and  come  back  to  the 
true  platform  which  I  proclaimed  at  the  time  in  the  Senate,  and 
upon  which  the  Democracy  of  Illinois  now  stand.  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  every  Lecompton  and  anti-Lecompton 
Democrat  in  the  free  States  has  abandoned  the  English  bill,  you  are 
told  that  it  is  to  be  made  a  test  upon  me,  while  tne  power  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  government  are  all  exerted  to  elect  men  to  Congress 
in  the  other  States  who  occupy  the  same  position  with  reference  to 
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i*  :Lr  fj..-:  with  re-zarl  to  your  own  p^arty.  You  know  that  the  ax 
of  •ir'^ai'itation  is  .susr-rndr*!  over  ev-ry  man  ia  offi«*e  in  Illinois,  and 
thr  trFT'ir  of  prT'S-^n prion  is  thnratened  every  DenirnTat  hv  the 
present  administration.  UT-le?*  he  snpp«"»rts  the  Repuhli«\in  tietet  in 
pref»=^ren<-e  t^»  ray  Demot?ratie  associates  and  mvself.  I  «Miuld  find  an 
instance  in  the  [»o>tmaster  of  the  city  r»f  Galesburg.  and  in  every 
'^ith^'r  fKist master  in  this  \ieinity,  all  of  whom  have  l»fen  stricken 
down  simply  because  they  disi:harged  the  duties  of  their  offices 
honestly,  and  supported  tHe  regular  Demf>cratic  ticket  in  this  State 
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in  the  right.  The  Republican  'psity  is  availing  itself  of  every 
unworthy  means  in  the  present  contest  to  carry  the  election,  because 
its  leaders  know  that  if  thev  let  this  chance  slip  they  will  never  have 
another,  and  their  hopes  of  making  this  a  Bepubhcan  State  will  be 
blasted  forever. 

Now,  let  me  ask  jrou  whether  the  country  has  any  interest  in  sus- 
taining this  organization  known  as  the  Republican  party.  That 
party  is  unlike  all  other  political  organizations  in  this  country.  All 
other  parties  have  been  national  in  their  character — have  avowed 
their  principles  alike  in  the  slave  and  free  States,  in  Kentucky  as 
well  as  Illinois,  in  Louisiana  as  well  as  in  Massachusetts.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  Old  Whig  party,  and  such  was  and  is  the  case  with 
the  Democratic  partv.  Wnigs  and  Democrats  could  prodaim  their 
principles  boldly  and  fearlesiSy  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the 
llast  and  in  the  West,  wherever  the  Constitution  ruled  and  the 
American  flag  waved  over  American  soiL 

But  now  you  have  a  sectional  organization,  a  party  which 
appetds  to  the  Northern  section  of  the  Union  against  the  South- 
em,  a  party  which  appeals  to  Northern  passion.  Northern  pride, 
Northern  ambition,  and  Northern  prejudices^  against  Southern 
people,  the  Southern  States,  and  Southern  institutions.  The  lead- 
ers of  that  party  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  unite  the  Northern 
States  in  one  great  sectional  party,  and  inasmuch  as  the  North 
is  the  stronger  section,  that  they  will  thus  be  enabled  to  outvote, 
conquer,  govern,  and  control  the  South.  Hence  you  find  that  they 
now  make  speecnes  advocating  principles  and  measures  which  can- 
not be  defended  in  any  slave-holding  State  of  tWs  Union.  Is  there 
a  Republican  residing  in  Gkdesburg  who  can  travel  into  Ken- 
tucky, and  carry  his  principles  with  him  across  the  Ohio !  What 
Bepuolican  from  Massachusetts  can  visit  the  Old  Dominion  with- 
out leaving  his  principles  behind  him  when  he  crosses  Mason's 
and  Dixon's  line*  Permit  me  to  say  to  you  in  perfect  good  hu- 
mor, but  in  all  sincerity,  that  no  political  creed  is  sound  which 
cannot  be  proclaimed  fearlessly  in  every  State  of  this  Union  where 
the  Federal  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Not  only 
is  this  Republican  party  unable  to  proclaim  its  principles  alike  in 
the  North  and  in  the  South,  in  the  free  States  and  m  the  slave  States, 
but  it  cannot  even  proclaim  them  in  the  same  forms  and  give  them 
the  same  strength  and  meaning  in  all  parts  of  the  same  State.  My 
friend  Lincoln  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  manage  a  debate  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  men  from 
the  North  and  the  South.  In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Illinois 
he  can  proclaim  as  bold  and  radical  Abolitionism  as  ever  Giddings, 
Lovejoy,  or  Garrison  enunciated;  but  when  he  gets  down  a  little 
further  south  he  claims  that  he  is  an  old-line  Whig,  a  disciple  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  declares  that  he  still  adheres  to  the  old-line  Whig 
creed,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Abolitionism,  or  neffro 
equality,  or  negro  citizenship.  I  once  before  hinted  this  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  a  puolic  speech,  and  at  Charleston  he  defied  me  to  show 
that  there  was  any  difference  between  his  speeches  in  the  north  and 
in  the  south,  and  that  they  were  not  in  strict  harmony.    I  will  now 
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call  your  atteiition  to  two  of  them,  and  you  cau  then  b^'  wLether 
you  would  be  apt  to  believe  that  the  same  mau  ever  uttered  both.    la 
a  speech  in  reply  to  me  at  Chicago  iu  July  last,  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  epei " 
ing  of  the  equality  of  the  negro  with  the  white  man,  used  the  follow: 
language : 

I  should  like  to  know  if,  uldiig  this  old  Declaration  of  Indepenil* 
which  declares  tlrnt  all  men  are  equal  upon  principle,  and  mflkinni;  excep- 
tions to  it.  where  will  it  stop  t  If  one  man  says  it  does  not  mean  a  ne^ro. 
wh^  may  not  another  man  say  It  does  not  mean  another  man  1  If  the  Decla- 
ration is  not  the  truth,  let  us  get  the  statute-book  in  which  we  find  it  and 
tear  it  out.    Who  is  so  bold  as  to  do  it  T    If  it  is  not  true,  let  us  tear  it  out. 

You  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln  there  proposed  that  if  the  doctrine  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  declaring  all  men  to  be  bom  equal, 
did  not  include  the  nepro  and  put  him  on  an  equalitjf  with  the  white 
man,  that  we  should  taJte  the  statute-book  and  tear  it  out.  He  there 
took  the  ground  that  the  negro  race  is  included  iu  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  as  the  equal  of  the  white  race,  and  that  there  coold 
be  no  sueb  thing  as  a  distinction  in  the  races,  making  one  superior 
and  the  other  inferior.     I  read  now  from  the  same  speech : 

My  friends  [he  says],  I  have  detained  you  about  as  long  as  I  desire  to  do. 
and  I  have  only  to  say  let  ua  discard  all  this  quibbling  about  this  man  and 
the  other  man  — this  race  and  that  ra«e  and  the  other  race  being  inferior. 
and  therefore  thev  must  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position,  discarding 
standard  that  we  have  left  us.  Let  ns  discard  all  these  things,  and  n_ 
as  one  people  throughout  this  land,  until  we  shall  onoe  mora  stand  up 
claiing  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 

["  That '8  right,"  etc.] 

Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  think  it  is  right,  but  the  Lincoln 
men  down  in  Coles,  Tazewell^  and  Sangamon  counties  do  not  think 
it  is  right.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  sftnie  speech,  talking  to  the 
Chicago  Abolitionists,  he  said:  "  I  leave  you,  hoping  that  the  lamp, 
of  liberty  will  burn  iu  your  bosoms  until  there  snail  no  longer  be  -^ 
doubt  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal."  ["Good,  eoodi' 
Well,  you  say  good  to  that,  and  you  are  gomg  to  vote  for  Liuco] 
because  he  holds  that  doctrine.  1  will  not  blame  yon  for  support- 
ing him  ou  that  ground,  but  I  will  show  you,  in  immediate  coatrast 
with  that  doctrine,  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said  down  in  Egypt  in  order 
to  get  votes  in  that  locality  where  they  do  not  hold  to  such  a  do^ 
trine.  In  a  joint  discussion  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself, 
Charleston,  I  think,  on  the  18th  of  last  month,  Mr.  Lincoln,  ref 
ring  to  this  subject,  used  the  following  language ; 

I  wiU  say,  then,  that  I  am  not  nor  ever  have  been  in  favor  of  brinBine 
about  in  auv  way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  black 
races :  that  I  am  not  nor  ever  have  been  in  favor  of  making  voters  of  the 
free  uetrroes,  or  jurors,  or  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  or  having  them 
to  marry  with  white  people.  I  will  say  in  addition,  that  there  is  a  physi- 
cal difference  between  the  white  and  black  races,  which,  1  suppose,  will 
forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together  upon  terms  of  social  and 
politioal  equality,  and  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  hve,  that  while  they  do 
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remain  together,  there  must  be  the  position  of  superior  and  inferior,  that 
I  as  much  as  any  other  man  am  in  favor  of  the  superior  position  oeing 
assigned  to  the  white  man. 

I" Gk)od  for  Lincoln!'^] 

FeUow-citizens^  here  you  find  men  hurrahing  for  Lincoln,  and  say- 
ing that  he  did  right  when  in  one  part  of  the  State  he  stood  up  for 
negro  equality,  and  in  another  part,  for  political  effect,  discarded  the 
doctrine,  and  declared  that  there  always  must  be  a  superior  and 
inferior  race.  Abolitionists  up  north  are  expected  and  required  to 
Vote  for  Lincoln  because  he  goes  for  the  equality  of  the  races,  hold- 
ing that  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  white  man  and  the 
negro  were  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  the  divine  law  with  that 
equality,  and  down  south  he  tells  the  Old  Whig^,  the  Eentuckians, 
Virgimans^  and  Tennesseeans  that  there  is  a  physical  difference  in  the 
races,  making  one  superior  and  the  other  inferior,  and  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  superiority  of  the  white  race  over  the  negro. 

Now,  how  can  you  reconcile  those  two  positions  of  Mr.  Lincoln  f 
He  is  to  be  voted  for  in  t^e  south  as  a  prcHslavery  man,  and  he  is  to 
be  voted  for  in  the  north  as  an  Abolitionist.  Up  here  he  thinks  it 
is  all  nonsense  to  talk  about  a  difference  between  the  races,  and 
says  that  we  must  ^'  discard  all  quibbling  about  this  race  and  that 
race  and  the  other  race  being  inferior,  and  therefore  they  must  be 
placed  in  an  inferior  position."  Down  south  he  makes  tliis  ^^  quib- 
ble "  about  this  race  and  that  race  and  the  other  race  being  inferior 
as  the  creed  of  his  party,  and  declares  that  the  negro  can  never  be 
elevated  to  the  position  of  the  white  man.  You  find  that  his  politi- 
cal meetings  are  called  by  different  names  in  different  counties  in 
the  State.  Here  they  are  called  Republican  meetings,  but  in  old 
Tazewell,  where  Lincoln  made  a  speech  last  Tuesday,  he  did  not 
address  a  Republican  meeting,  but  ^'  a  grand  rally  of  the  Lincoln 
men.'*  There  are  very  few  Republicans  there,  because  Tazewell 
County  is  fiUed  with  old  Virginians  and  Eentuckians,  all  of  whom 
are  Whi^  or  Democrats,  and  if  Mr.  Lincoln  had  called  an  Abolition 
or  Republican  meeting  there,  he  would  not  get  many  votes.  Go 
down  into  Egypt,  and  you  will  find  that  he  and  his  party  are  operat- 
ing under  an  alias  there,  which  his  friend  Trumbull  has  given  them, 
in  order  that  they  may  cheat  the  people.  When  I  was  down  in 
Monroe  County  a  few  weeks  a^o  addressing  the  people,  I  saw  hand- 
bills posted  announcing  that  Mr.  TrumbuU  was  gome  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  Lincoln,  and  what  do  you  think  the  name  of  his  party  was 
there  !  Why,  the  "Free  Democracy."  Mr.  Trumbull  and  Mr.  Jehu 
Baker  were  announced  to  address  the  Free  Democracy  of  Monroe 
County,  and  the  bill  was  si^ed  "  Many  Free  Democrats."  The  rea- 
son that  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  adopted  the  name  of  ^'  Free  De- 
mocracy "  down  there  was  because  Monroe  County  has  always  been 
an  old-fashioned  Democratic  county,  and  hence  it  was  necessary  to 
make  the  people  believe  that  they  were  Democrats,  sympathized 
with  them,  and  were  fighting  for  Lincoln  as  Democrats.  Come  up 
to  Springfield,  where  Lincoln  now  lives  and  always  has  lived,  ana 
you  find  that  the  convention  of  his  party  which  assembled  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  the  legislature,  who  are  expected  to  vote  for  him 
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if  elected,  dare  not  adopt  the  name  of  Republican.biit  assembled undtT 
the  title  of  "  All  opposed  to  the  Democracy.''  Thus  you  find  that  Mr. 
LiDcoln's  creed  cannot  travel  through  even  one  half  of  the  conuties 
of  this  State,  but  that  it  changes  its  hues,  and  becomeg  lighter  and 
lighter  as  it  travels  from  the  extreme  north,  until  it  is  nearly  whito 
wnen  it  reaches  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  State.  I  ask  yon.  my 
friends,  why  cannot  Eepublieans  avow  their  principles  alike  every- 
where t  I  would  despise  myself  if  I  thought  that  I  was  procuring 
your  votes  by  concealing  my  opinions,  and  by  avowing  one  set  of. 
principles  in  one  part  of  the  State,  and  a  different  set  in  another 
part. 

If  I  do  not  truly  and  honorably  represent  your  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples, then  I  ought  not  to  be  your  senator;  and  I  will  never  conee^ 
my  opinions,  or  modify  or  change  them  a  hair's-breadth,  in  order  to 
get  votes.  1  tell  you  that  this  Chicago  doctrine  of  Lincoln's — de- 
mring  that  the  negro  and  the  white  man  are  made  equal  by  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  by  Divine  Providence —  is  a  monstrous 
heresy.  The  Blgners  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  never 
I  dreamed  of  the  negro  when  they  were  writing  that  document.  They 
[  nferred  to  whitie  men,  to  men  of  European  birth  and  European  de- 
r  Bceut,  when  they  (ieclw^  the  equality  of  all  men.  I  see  a  gentleman 
there  in  the  eriiwd  shaking  his  Bead.  Let  me  remind  him  that  when. 
Thomas  JefferBoii  wrote  that  document  he  was  the  owner,  and  so 
continued  until  his  death,  of  a  large  number  of  slaves.  Did  be  in- 
tend to  say  in  that  Declaration  that  his  negro  slaves,  which  he  hold 
and  treated  as  property,  were  created  his  eqnals  by  divine  law,  and 
that  ha  was  violating  the  law  of  God  every  dav  of  his  life  by  holding 
tbem  as  slaves  T  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  that  Declara- 
tion was  put  forth,  every  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  slave- 
holding  colonies,  and  every  man  who  signed  that  instrnment  repre- 
sented a  slaveholding  constituency.  Recollect,  also,  that  no  one  of 
them  emancipated  his  staves,  much  less  put  them  on  an  equality  with 
himself,  after  he  signed  the  Declaration.  On  the  contrary,  they  all 
continued  to  hold  their  negroes  ae  slaves  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Now,  do  you  believe — are  you  wUling  to  have  it  said — that 
every  man  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  declared  the 
negro  his  equalj  and  then  was  hypocrite  enoueb  to  continue  to  hold 
him  as  a  slave,  lu  violation  of  wnat  he  believed  to  be  the  divine  lawf 
And  yet  when  you  say  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  includes 
the  negro,  you  charge  the  signers  of  it  with  hj-pocrisy. 

I  say  to  you  frankly,  that  in  my  opinion  this  government 
made  by  our  fathers  on  the  white  basis.  It  was  made  by  white  men ' 
for  the  benefit  of  white  men  and  their  posterity  forever,  and  wa»j 
intended  to  be  administered  bv  white  men  in  all  time  to  come.  But; 
while  I  hold  that  under  onr  Constitution  and  political  system  the! 
negro  is  not  a  citizen,  cannot  be  a  citizen,  and  ought  not  to  be  a.] 
citizen,  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that  he  should  be  a  slave. 
On  the  contrary,  it  does  foUow'that  the  negro  as  an  inferior  ra«e 
ought  to  posset  every  right,  every  privilege,  every  immunity  which 
he  can  safely  exercise  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  society  in 
«hi(^  he  lives.    Humanity  requires,  and  Christianity  commands,  that 
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you  shall  extend  to  every  inferior  being,  and  every  dependent  being, 
all  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  advanta^ges  which  can  be  grant^ 
to  them  consistent  with  the  safety  of  society.  U  you  ask  me  the 
nature  and  extent  of  these  privileges,  I  answer  that  that  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  people  of  each  State  must  decide  for  themselves. 
Illinois  has  decided  that  question  for  herself.  We  have  said  that  in 
this  State  the  negro  shall  not  be  a  slave,  nor  shall  he  be  a  citizen. 
KentucW  holds  a  different  doctrine.  New  York  holds  one  different 
from  eitner,  and  Maine  one  different  from  all.  Virginia,  in  her 
policy  on  this  question,  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  others,  and 
so  on,  until  there  are  hardlv  two  States  whose  policy  is  exactly  alike 
in  regard  to  the  relation  oi  the  white  man  and  the  negro.  Nor  can 
you  reconcile  them  and  make  them  alike.    Each  State  must  do  as  it 

E leases.  Illinois  had  as  much  right  to  adopt  the  policy  which  we 
ave  on  that  subject  as  Eentuc^  had  to  adopt  a  different  policy. 
The  great  principle  of  this  government  is  that  each  State  has  the 
right  to  do  as  it  pleases  on  all  these  questions,  and  no  other  State  or 
power  on  earth  has  the  right  to  interi^ere  with  us,  or  complain  of  us 
merely  because  our  system  differs  from  theirs.  In  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  Mr.  Clay  declared  that  this  great  principle  ought 
to  exist  in  the  Territories  as  well  as  in  the  States,  and  I  reasseited 
his  doctrine  in  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  in  1854. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  be  made  to  understand,  and  those  who 
are  determined  to  vote  for  him,  no  matter  whether  he  is  a  pro- 
slavery  man  in  the  south  and  a  negro-eq^uality  advocate  in  the 
north,  cannot  be  made  to  understand,  how  it  is  that  in  a  Territory 
the  people  can  do  as  they  please  on  tne  slavery  question  under  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Let  us  see  whether  I  cannot  explain  it  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  impartial  men.  Chief  Justice  Taney  has  said,  in 
his  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  that  a  negro  slave,  being  property, 
stanos  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  property,  and  that  tne  owner 
may  carry  them  into  United  States  territory  the  same  as  he  does 
other  property.  Suppose  any  two  of  vou  neighbors  shall  conclude 
to  go  to  Kansas,  one  carrying  $100,000  worth  of  necro  slaves  and 
the  other  $100,000  worth  of  mixed  merchandise,  including  quantities 
of  liquors.  You  both  agree  that  under  that  decision  you  may  carry 
your  property  to  Kansas,  but  when  you  get  it  there,  the  merchant 
who  is  possessed  of  the  liquors  is  met  by  the  Maine  liquor  law,  which 
prohibits  the  sale  or  use  of  his  property,  and  the  owner  of  the  slaves 
18  met  by  equally  unfriendly  lemaLation,  which  makes  his  property 
worthless  after  he  gets  it  there.  What  is  the  right  to  carry  your  prop- 
erty into  the  Territory  worth  to  either,  when  unfriendly  legislation 
in  the  Territory  renders  it  worthless  after  you  get  it  there  t  The 
slaveholder,  when  he  gets  his  slaves  there,  finds  t£at  there  is  no  local 
law  to  protect  him  in  nolding  them,  no  slave  code,  no  police  regula- 
tion maintaining  and  supporiing  him  in  his  right,  and  he  discovers 
at  once  that  the  absence  of  such  friendly  legislation  excludes  his  prop- 
erty from  the  Territory  jijst  as  irresistibly  as  if  there  was  a  positive 
constitutional  prohibition  excluding  it. 

Thus  you  find  it  is  with  any  kind  of  property  in  a  Territory ;  it  de- 
pends for  its  protection  on  the  local  and  municipal  law.    If  the  peo- 
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pie  of  a  Territory  want  slavery,  they  make  friendly  leKislation  t, 
introduce  it,  but  if  they  do  not  want  It,  they  withhold  all  protectioi 
from  it,  and  then  it  cannot  exist  there.  Such  was  the  view  taken  on 
the  subject  by  different  Southern  men  when  the  Nebraska  bill  passed. 
See  the  speech  of  Mr.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  the  present  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  made  at  that  time,  and 
there  you  will  find  this  whole  doctrine  ai^ed  out  at  full  length. 
Read  the  speeebesof  other  Southern  congressmen,  senators,  and  repre- 
sentatives, made  in  18M,  and  you  will  find  that  they  took  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  as  Mr.  Orr — that  slavery  could  never  be  forced 
on  a  people  who  did  not  want  it.  I  hold  that  in  thb  country  there 
is  no  power  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  can  force  any  institution  on 
an  unwilling  people.  The  great  fundamental  principle  of  our  gov. 
emment  is  fliat  the  people  of  each  State  and  each  Territorv  shall  be 
left  perfectly  free  to  decide  for  themselves  what  shall  be  tne  nature 
and  character  of  their  institutions.  "When  this  government  was  made, 
it  was  based  on  that  principle.  At  the  time  of  its  formation  there 
were  twelve  slaveholding  States,  and  one  free  State,  in  this  Union. 
Suppose  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Repubhcans,  of  uni- 
formity of  laws  of  all  the  States  on  the  subject  of  alaven-,  had  pre- 
vailed; suppose  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  had  been  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  and  that  he  had  risen  in 
that  august  body,  and,  addressing  the  Father  of  his  Countrj-,  had  said 
as  he  did  at  Springfield : 

A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  ^vemment 
cannot  endure  permanently  hatl  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Union  to  be  di^tved — I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall,  but  I  do  expect 
it  will  cease  to  be  divided.    It  will  become  all  .one  thing,  or  all  the  other. 

What  do  you  think  would  have  been  the  result !  Suppose  he  had 
made  that  convention  believe  that  doctrine,  and  they  had  a«ted  upon 
it,  what  do  you  think  would  have  been  the  resultt  Do  you  beheve 
that  one  free  State  would  have  outvoted  the  twelve  smveholding 
States,  and  thus  abolished  slavery  T  On  the  contrary,  wonld  not  the 
twelve  slaveholding  Stat«s  have  outvoted  the  one  free  State,  and 
under  his  doctrine  have  fastened  slaverj'  by  an  irrevocable  conistitu- 
tional  provision  upon  every  inch  of  the  American  republic  I  Thus 
you  see  that  the  doctrine  he  now  advocates,  if  proclaimed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  government,  would  have  established  slaver>'  everi'- 
where  throughout  the  American  continent;  and  are  you  willing,  now 
that  we  have  the  majority  section,  to  exercise  a  power  which  we 
never  would  have  submitted  to  when  we  were  in  the  minority  T  If 
the  Southern  States  had  attempted  to  control  our  institutions,  and 
make  the  States  all  slave  when  they  had  the  power,  I  ask  would  you 
have  submitted  to  it  t  If  you  would  not,  are  you  willing,  now  that 
we  have  become  the  strongest  under  that  great  principle  of  self- 
government  that  allows  each  State  to  do  as  it  pleases,  t«  attempt 
to  control  the  Southern  institutions  T  Then,  my  friends,  I  say  V 
yon  that  there  is  but  one  path  of  peace  in  this  repnbhc,  and  ihT 
IS  to  administer  this  government  as  our  fathers  made  it,  dividl 
into  free  and  slave  States,  allowing  each  State  to  decide  for  its 
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whether  it  wants  slavery  or  not.  If  Illinois  wiU  settle  the  sla- 
very question  for  herself,  and  mind  her  own  business  and  let  her 
neighbors  alone,  we  will  be  at  peace  with  Kentucky,  and  every  other 
Southern  State.  H  every  other  State  in  the  Union  will  do  the  same, 
there  will  be  peace  between  the  North  and  South,  and  in  the  whole 
Union. 

Mr.  LincoMs  Reply  in  the  Oalesburg  Joint  Debate. 

My  Fellouhcitizens :  A  verv  large  portion  of  the  speech  which 
Judge  Douglas  has  addressed  to  you  has  previously  been  delivered 
and  put  in  print.  I  do  not  mean  that  for  a  hit  upon  the  judge  at  all. 
If  I  had  not  been  interrupted,  I  was  going  to  say  that  such  an  answer 
as  I  was  able  to  make  to  a  very  lar^e  portion  of  it,  had  already  been 
more  than  once  made  and  pubHshed.  There  has  been  an  opportu- 
nity afforded  to  the  public  to  see  our  respective  views  upon  the  topics 
discussed  in  a  large  portion  of  the  speech  which  he  has  just  delivered. 
I  make  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  excusing  myself  for  not 
passing  over  the  entire  ground  that  the  judge  has  traversed.  I, 
nowever,  desire  to  take  up  some  of  tlie  points  that  he  has  attended 
to,  and  ask  your  attention  to  them,  and  I  shall  follow  hiTn  backward 
upon  some  notes  which  I  have  taken,  reversing  the  order  by  begin- 
mng  where  he  concluded. 

llie  judge  has  alluded  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
insisted  that  negroes  are  not  included  in  that  Declaration ;  and  that 
it  is,  a  slander  upon  the  framers  of  that  instrument  to  suppose  that 
nesroes  were  meant  therein:  and  he  asks  you:  Is  it  possible  to 
befieve  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  penned  the  mmiortal  paper,  could 
have  supposed  himself  applying  the  language  of  that  instrument  to 
the  negro  race,  and  yet  held  a  portion  of  that  race  in  slavery! 
Would  he  not  at  once  have  freea  them  f  I  only  have  to  remark 
upon  this  part  of  the  judge's  speech  (and  that,  too^  very  briefly,  for 
I  shall  not  detain  naysett,  or  you,  upon  that  point  for  any  great 
length  of  time),  that  I  believe  tSie  entire  records  of  the  world,  from 
the  date  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  up  to  within  three  years 
ago,  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  one  single  affirmation,  from  one 
single  man,  that  the  ne^o  was  not  included  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence :  I  think  I  may  defy  Judge  Douglas  to  show  that  he 
ever  said  so,  tnat  Washington  ever  said  so,  that  any  president  ever 
said  so,  that  any  member  of  Congress  ever  said  so,  or  that  any 
living  man  upon  the  whole  earth  ever  said  so,  until  the  necessities  of 
the  present  policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  regard  to  slavery,  had 
to  invent  that  aflttrmation.  And  I  will  remind  Judge  Douglas  and 
this  audience  that  while  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  owner  of  slaves,  as 
undoubtedly  he  was,  in  speaking  upon  this  very  subject,  he  used  the 
strong  language  that  "he  tremblea  for  his  country  when  he  remem- 
bered that  Goa  was  jpst^:  and  I  will  offer  the  highest  premium  in 
ray  power  to  Judge  Douglas  if  he  will  show  that  he,  in  all  his  hf  e, 
ever  uttered  a  sentiment  at  all  akin  to  that  of  Jefferson. 

The  next  thing  to  which  I  will  ask  your  attention  is  the  judge's 
comments  upon  Qie  fact,  as  he  assumes  it  to  be,  that  we  cannot  call 
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onr  public  meetings  as  Republican  meetings;  and  he  instances  Tai  _ 
well  County  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  friends  of  Lincoln  have 
called  a  public  meeting  and  have  not  dared  to  name  it  a  Hepnblicau 
meeting.  He  instances  Moui-oe  County  as  another  where  Judge 
Trumbull  and  Jehu  Baker  addressed  the  persons  whom  the  judgf 
to  be  the  friends  of  Lincoln,  calling  them  the  "  Free  Dcmoc- 
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raej'."    I  have  the  honor  tj>  inform  Judge  Douglas  that  he  spoke  in 
that  very  couutv  of  Tazewell  last  Saturday,  and  I  was  there  on  Tues- 
day last,  and  wnen  he  spoke  there  he  spoke  under  a  call  not 
ing  to  use  the  word   "Democrat."     [Turning  to  Judge  Dougl 
What  think  you  of  this? 

So,  again,  there  is  another  thing  to  which  I  would  ask  the  jud| 
attention  upon  this  subject.     lu  the  contest  of  1856  his  party 
lighted  to  call  themselves  together  as  the  "  National  Democracy." 
but  now,  if  there  should  be  a  notice  put  up  anywhere  for  a  meetiuj 
of  the  "National  Democracy,"  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends  wouli 
not  come.     They  would  not  suppose  themselves   invited.     TI — 
would  understand  that  it  was  a  call  for  those  hateful  postmasi 
whom  he  talks  about. 

Now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  these  extracts  from  speeches 

mine  which  Judge  Douglas  has  read  to  you,  and  which  he  supposes 
are  in  very  great  contrast  to  each  other.  Those  speet^hes  have  been 
before  the  public  for  a  considerable  time,  and  if  thev  have  any  in- 
consistency in  them,  if  there  is  any  conflict  in  them,  the  pubhc  have 
been  able  to  detect  it.  When  the  judge  says,  in  speaking  on  this 
subject,  that  I  make  speeches  of  one  sort  for  the  people  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  State,  and  of  a  different  sort  for  the  southern 

riple,  he  assumes  that  I  do  not  understand  that  my  speeches  will 
put  in  print  and  read  north  and  south,  I  knew  all  the  while  that 
the  speech  that  I  made  at  Chicago  and  the  one  I  made  at  Jonesborcj 
and  the  one  at  Charleston  wfiuld  all  l»e  put  in  print,  and  all  the  read- 
ing and  int«Uigent  men  in  the  community  womd  see  them  and  know 
all  about  my  opinions;  and  I  have  not' supposed,  and  do  not  now 
suppose,  that  there  is  anv  conflict  whatever  between  them.  But  the 
judge  will  have  it  that  it  we  do  not  confess  that  there  is  a  sort  of  in- 
equality between  the  white  and  black  races  which  justifies  us 
making  them  slaves,  we  must,  then,  insist  that  there  is  a  degree 
e<iuaJity  that  requires  us  to  make  them  onr  wives.  Now,  I  have 
thw  while  taken  a  broad  distinction  in  regard  to  that  matter: 
that  is  all  there  is  in  these  diflferent  speeches  which  he  arrays  . 
and  the  entire  reading  of  either  of  the  speeches  wiU  show  that 
distinction  was  made.  Perhaps  by  taking  two  part«  of  the  » 
speech  he  could  have  got  np  as  much  of  a  conflict  as  the  one  he 
found.  I  have  all  the  while  maintained  that  in  so  far  a*  it  should 
l>e  insist^  that  there  was  an  equality  between  the  white  and  black 
races  that  should  produce  a  perfect  social  and  pohtical  equaUtA-,  it 
was  an  impossibihty,  This  you  have  seen  in  my  printed  speechi — 
and  with  it  I  have  said  that  in  their  right  to  "hfe,  liltertj',  and  f 

fursuit  of  happiness."  as  protdaimed  in  that  old  Declaration,  the 
prior  races  are  onr  equals.  And  these  declarations  1  have  oouatani 
made  in  reference  to  the  abstract  moral  question,  to  contt-ruplate 
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consider  when  we  are  legislating  about  any  new  country  which  is  not 
already  cursed  with  the  actual  presence  of  the  evil — slavery.  I  have 
never  manifested  any  impatience  with  the  necessities  that  spring 
from  the  actual  presence  of  black  people  amongst  us,  and  the  actueS 
existence  of  slavery  amongst  us  where  it  does  already  exist ;  but  I 
have  insisted  that,  m  legislating  for  new  countries  where  it  does  not 
exist,  there  is  no  just  nile  other  than  that  of  moral  and  abstract 
right.  With  reference  to  those  new  countries,  those  maxims  as  to 
the  right  of  a  people  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ^ 
were  ftie  just  rules  to  be  constantly  referred  to.  There  is  no  mis- 
understanding this,  except  by  men  interested  to  misunderstand  it.  I 
take  it  that  I  have  to  address  an  intelligent  and  reading  community 
who  will  peruse  what  I  say,  weigh  it,  and  then  judge  whether  I  ad- 
vance improper  or  unsound  views,  or  whether  I  advance  hypocritical 
and  deceptive  and  contrary  views  in  different  portions  of  the  country. 
I  believe  myself  to  be  guilty  of  no  such  thing  as  the  latter,  though, 
of  course,  I  cannot  claim  that  I  am  entirely  free  from  all  error  in  tne 
opinions  1  advance. 

The  jud^e  has  idso  detained  us  awhile  in  regard  to  the  distinction 
between  his  x>arty  and  our  parhr.  His  he  assumes  to  be  a  national 
party — ours  a  sectional  one.  He  does  this  in  asking  the  question 
whether  this  country  has  any  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Republican  party  f  He  assumes  that  our  party  is  alto^ther  sec- 
tional— that  the  party  to  which  he  adheres  is  national;  and  the 
argument  is  that  no  party  can  be  a  rightful  party — can  be  based 
upon  rightful  principles — unless  it  can  announce  its  principles 
everywhere.  I  presume  that  Judge  Douglas  could  not  go  into  Kus- 
sia  and  announce  the  doctrine  of  our  national  Democracy;  he  could 
not  denounce  the  doctrine  of  kings  and  emperors  and  monarchies  in 
Russia ;  and  it  may  be  true  of  this  country,  that  in  some  places  we 
may  not  be  able  to  proclaim  a  doctrine  as  clearly  true  as  the  truth 
of  Democracy,  because  there  is  a  section  so  directly  opposed  to  it 
that  they  wiU  not  tolerate  us  in  doing  so.  Is  it  the  true  test  of  the 
soundness  of  a  doctrine,  that  in  some  places  people  won't  let  you 
proclaim  itt  Is  that  the  way  to  test  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  t 
Why,  I  understand  that  at  one  time  the  people  of  Chicago  would 
not  let  Judge  Douglas  preach  a  certain  favorite  doctrine  of  his.  I 
commend  to  his  consideration  the  Question,  whether  he  takes  that  as 
a  test  of  the  unsoundness  of  what  he  wanted  to  preach. 

There  is  another  thing  to  which  I  wish  to  ask  attention  for  a  little 
while  on  this  occasion.  What  has  always  been  the  evidence  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  the  Republican  party  is  a  sectional  pai^! 
The  main  one  was  that  in  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Union  tne 
people  did  not  let  the  Republicans  proclaim  their  doctrines  amongst 
them.  That  has  been  the  main  evidence  brought  forward  —  that 
they  had  no  supporters,  or  substantially  none,  in  the  slave  States. 
The  South  have  not  taken  hold  of  our  principles  as  we  announce 
them ;  nor  does  Judge  Douglas  now  grapple  with  those  principles. 
We  have  a  Republican  State  platform,  laid  down  in  Spnn^eld  in 
June  last,  stating  our  position  all  the  way  through  the  questions  be- 
fore the  countr}'.    We  are  now  far  advanced  in  this  canvass.    Judge 
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Douglas  and  I  have  made  perhaps  forty  speeches  apiece,  and  we  ha»i 
iiiiw  f(ir  tilt?  fifth  time  met  face  to  face  in  debate,  and  up  to  tliis  day  I 
have  not  found  either  Judge  Douglas  or  any  friend  of  liis  taking  hold 
of  the  Repubbcan  platform  or  laying  his  anger  upon  anj'thing  in  it 
that  is  wrong.  I  ask  you  all  to  recoUect  that.  Judge  Douglas  turns 
away  from  the  platform  of  principles  to  the  fact  that  he  can  find  peo- 

Ele  somewhere  who  will  not  allow  ub  to  announce  those  principles. 
'  he  had  great  confidence  that  our  principles  were  wrong,  he  wonld 
take  hold  of  them  and  demonstrate  them  to  be  wrong.  But  he  does 
not  do  so.  The  only  evidence  he  has  of  their  being  wrong  is  in  the 
faet  that  there  are  people  who  won't  allow  ns  to  preacli  them.  I  a&k 
agun  is  that  the  way  to  test  the  soundness  of  a  doctrine  f 

I  ask  Ms  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  by  the  rule  of  nationality  he 
is  himself  fast  becoming  sectional.  I  ask  tus  att«ntJon  to  the  fact  that 
his  speeches  would  not  go  as  current  now  south  of  the  Ohio  River 
as  they  have  formerly  gone  there.  I  ask  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  felicitates  himself  to-day  that  all  the  Democrats  of  the  fir-^ 
States  are  agreeing  with  him,  while  he  omits  to  tell  us  that  the  Dem , 
crafB  of  any  slave  State  agree  with  him.  Tf  he  has  not  tljought  a 
this,  I  commend  to  his  consideration  the  evidence  in  his  own  declar* 
tion,  on  this  day,  of  his  becoming  sectional  Um.  I  see  it  rapidly  a 
proaching.  Wnatever  may  be  tne  result  of  this  ephemeral  contc 
between  Judge  Douglas  and  myself.  I  see  the  day  rapidly  appmaoi 

ing  when  his  pill  of  sectionalism,  which  he  has  been  thrusting  dow; 

the  throats  of  Republicans  for  years  pa«t,  will  be  crowded  down  his 
own  throat. 

Now  in  regard  to  what  Judge  Douglas  said  (in  the  beginning  of 
his  speech)  luwut  the  compromise  of  1850  containing  the  principle 
of  the  Nebraska  bill ;  although  I  have  often  presented  my  views  upon 
that  subject,  yet  as  I  have  not  done  eo  in  fms  canvass,  I  willj  if  yo« 
plea*e,  detain  you  a  little  with  them.     I  have  always  maintained  so 
far  as  I  was  able  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  pnnciplo  of  the  Ne- 
braska bill  in  the  compromise  of  1850  at  all  —  nothing  whatever. 
Where  can  you  find  the  principle  of  the  Nebraska  bill  in  that  com- 
promise f    If  anywhere,  in  the  two  pieces  of  the  compromise  organ- 
izing the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah.     It  wan  expressly 
provided  in  these  two  acta  that,  when  they  taime  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  they  should  be  admitted  with  or  without  slaverj-,  as  they 
should  choose,  by  their  own  constitutions.     Notliing  was  said  in 
either  of  those  acts  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  relation  to  slaver^ 
during  the  territorial  existence  of  those  Territories,  while  Heni 
CTay  constantly  made  the  declaration  (Judge  Douglas  recognizii 
him  as  a  leader)  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  old  Mesiwin  laws  woul 
control  that  question  during  the  torritorial  existence,  and  that  tbei 
old  Mexican  laws  excluded  slavery.     How  can  that  be  used  b 
principle  for  declaring  that  during  the  territorial  existence,  i 
as  at  the  time  of  fraimng  the  constitution,  the  people,  if  yon  plei 
might  have  slaves  if  thev  wanted  themT    1  am  not  discassing  t 
question  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong ;  but  how  are  Uie  New  Muxiea 
aud  Utah  laws  patterns  for  the  Nebraska  bill  J     I  maintain  that  t 
organization  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  did  not  establish  a  geni-i 
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principle  at  all.  It  had  no  feature  establishing  a  general  princi- 
ple. The  acts  to  which  I  have  referred  were  a  pSi;  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  compromises.  They  did  not  lay  down  what  was  proposed  as 
a  regular  policy  for  the  Territories  j  only  an  agreement  m  Qiis  par- 
ticular case  to  do  in  that  way,  because  other  thmgs  were  done  mat 
were  to  be  a  compensation  for  it.  They  were  allowed  to  come  in  in 
that  shape,  because  in  another  way  it  was  paid  for — considering  that 
as  a  part  of  that  system  of  measures  called  the  compromise  of  1850, 
which  finally  included  half  a  dozen  acts.  It  included  the  admission 
of  Calif omia  as  a  free  State,  which  was  kept  out  of  the  Union  for 
half  a  year  because  it  had  formed  a  free  constitution.  It  included 
the  settlement  of  the  boundary  of  Texas,  which  had  been  undefined 
before,  which  was  in  itself  a  slavery  question :  for  if  you  pushed  the 
line  further  west,  you  made  Texas  larger,  and  made  more  slave  Ter- 
ritory ;  while  if  you  drew  the  line  toward  the  east,  you  narrowed  the 
boundary  and  oiminished  the  domain  of  slavery,  and  by  so  much 
increased  free  Territory.  It  included  the  abolition  of  tiie  slave-trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  included  the  passage  of  a  new  fugitive- 
slave  law.  All  these  things  were  put  together,  and  though  passed 
in  separate  acts,  were  nevertheless  m  legislation  (as  the  speedies  at 
the  time  will  snow)  made  to  depend  upon  each  other,  ^ach  got 
votes,  with  the  understanding  that  the  other  measures  were  to  pass, 
and  by  this  system  of  compromise,  in  that  series  of  measures,  tnose 
two  bills — the  New  Mexico  and  Utah  bills — were  passed,*  andl  say 
for  that  reason  they  could  not  be  taken  as  models,  mimed  upon  their 
own  intrinsic  principle,  for  all  future  Territories.  And  I  nave  the 
evidence  of  this  in  the  fact  that  Judge  Douglas,  a  year  afterward, 
or  more  than  a  year  afterward  perhaps,  when  he  first  introduced 
bills  for  the  purpose  of  framing  new  Territories,  did  not  attempt  to 
follow  these  bills  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah ;  and  even  when  he  intro- 
duced this  Nebraska  bill,  I  think  you  will  discover  that  he  did  not 
exactly  follow  them.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  at  great  length 
upon  this  branch  of  the  discussion.  My  own  opinion  is  that  a  thorough 
investigation  will  show  most  plainly  that  the  New  Mexico  and  Utah 
bills  were  part  of  a  system  of  compromise,  and  not  designed  as 

Sattems  for  future  territorial  legislation,  and  that  this  Nebraska  bill 
id  not  follow  them  as  a  pattern  at  all. 

The  jud^e  tells  us,  in  proceeding,  that  he  is  opposed  to  making  any 
odious  distinctions  between  free  and  slave  States.  I  am  altogether 
unaware  that  the  Republicans  are  in  favor  of  making  any  odious 
distinctions  between  the  free  and  slave  States.  But  tEere  still  is  a 
difference,  I  think,  between  Judj^  Douglas  and  the  BepubUcans  in 
this.  I  suppose  that  the  real  dif^rence  between  Judge  Douglas  and 
his  friends  and  the  Republicans,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  the  jud^ 
is  not  in  favor  of  makmg  any  difference  between  slavery  and  Ud- 
erty — that  he  is  in  favor  of  eradicating,  of  pressing  out  of  view, 
the  questions  of  preference  in  this  country  for  free  or  ^ve  institu- 
tions ;  and  consequently  every  sentiment  he  utters  discards  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  wrong  in  slavery.  Everything  that  emanates  from 
him  or  his  coadjutors  in  their  course  of  policy  carefully  excludes 
the  thought  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  slavery.     All  their 
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arguments,  if  you  will  eiin.sider  them,  will  be  seen  to  exi'ludc  t 

tlittught  that  ttere  is  anything  whatever  wrong  in  slavery.  If  yott* 
will  take  the  judge's  speeches,  and  select  the  short  and  pointed  sen- 
tences expressed  by  him, — as  his  declaration  that  he  "don't  carp 
whether  wavery  is  voted  np  or  down," — you  will  see  at  onoe  that 
this  is  perfectly  logical^  if  you  do  not  admit  that  slavery  is  wrong. 
If  you  do  admit  that  it  is  wrong.  Judge  Douglas  cannot  logically  say 
he  don't  care  whether  a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  voted  down.  Judge 
Douglas  declares  that  if  any  community  wants  slavery  they  have  a 
right  to  have  it.  He  can  say  that  logically,  if  he  says  that  there  is 
uo  wrong  in  slaverj";  but  if  you  admit  that  there  is  a  wrong  in  it,  he 
cannot  logically  sav  that  anybody  has  a  right  to  do  wrong.  He  in- 
sists that,  upon  the  score  of  equality,  the  owners  of  slaves  and 
owners  of  property — of  horses  and  every  other  sort  of  property — 
should  be  alike,  and  hold  them  alike  in  a  new  Territory.  That  is 
perfectly  logical,  if  the  two  species  of  property  are  aliie,  and  are 
equally  founded  in  ri^ht.  But  if  you  admit  that  one  of  them  is 
wrong,  yon  cannot  institute  any  equality  between  right  and  wrong. 
And  mim  this  difference  of  scntajuent — the  belief  on  the  part  of 
one  that  the  institution  is  wrong,  and  a  policy  springing  from  that 
belief  which  looks  to  the  arrest  of  the  enlargement  of  uiat  wrong; 
and  this  other  sentiment,  that  it  is  no  wrong,  and  a  policj'  sprung  from 
that  sentiment  which  will  tolerate  no  idea  of  preventing  that  wrong 
from  growing  larger,  and  looks  to  there  never  being  an  end  of  it 
through  all  the  existence  of  things — arises  the  real  difference  be- 
tween Judge  Douglas  and  his  fnends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Republicans  on  the  other.  Sow,  I  confess  myself  as  belonging  to 
that  class  in  the  country  who  contemplate  slavery  as  a  mora^  social, 
and  political  evil,  having  due  regard  for  its  actual  existence  amongst 
us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  vay, 
and  to  all  the  constitntional  obligations  which  nave  been  tnrown 
about  it ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  desire  a  policy  that  looks  to  the  pre- 
vention of  it  as  a  wrong,  and  looks  hopefully  to  the  time  when  as  n 
wrong  it  may  come  to  an  end. 

Judge  Douglas  has  again,  for,  I  beheve,  the  fifth  time,  if  not  the 
seventh,  in  my  presence,  reiterated  bis  charge  of  a  conspiracy  or  com- 
bination between  the  National  Democrats  and  Republicans.  What 
evidence  Judge  Douglas  has  upon  this  subject  I  know  not,  inasmnnh 
as  he  never  favors  us  with  any.  I  have  said  upon  a  former  occasion, 
and  I  do  not  choose  to  suppress  it  now,  that  I  have  uo  objection  to  the 
division  in  the  judge's  part>'.  He  got  it  up  himself.  It  was  all  hiti 
and  their  work.  He  had,  t  think,  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  Lecompton  constitution  than  Mr.  Buchanan 
had ;  though  at  last,  when  they  reached  it,  they  quarreled  over  it, 
and  their  nHends  divided  upon  it.  I  am  ver>'  free  to  confess  to  Judge 
Douglas  that  I  have  no  objection  to  the  division;  but  I  deiV  the 
judge  to  show  any  e^^dence  that  I  have  in  any  way  promotea  that 
division,  unless  he  insists  on  being  a  witness  himself  in  merely  say- 
ing 8o.  I  can  give  all  fair  friends  of  Judge  Douglas  here  to  under- 
stand exactly  the  view  that  Republicans  take  m  regard  to  that 
division.    Don't  you  remember  how  two  years  ago  the  opponentaj 
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of  the  Democratic  party  were  divided  between  Fremont  and  Fill- 
more t  I  guess  you  do.  Anv  Democrat  who  remembers  that  divi- 
sion will  remember  also  that  he  was  at  the  time  very  glad  of  it,  and 
then  he  will  be  able  to  see  all  there  is  between  the  National  Demo- 
crats and  the  Republicans.  What  we  now  think  of  the  two  divisions 
of  Democrats,  you  then  thought  of  the  Fremont  and  Fillmore  divi- 
sions.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

But  if  the  judge  continues  to  put  forward  the  declaration  that 
there  is  an  unholy,  unnatural  alliance  between  the  Republicans  and 
the  National  Democrats,  I  now  want  to  enter  my  protest  a^inst 
receiving  him  as  an  entirely  competent  witness  upon  that  sm)ject. 
I  want  to  call  to  the  judge's  attention  an  attack  he  made  upon  me 
in  the  first  one  of  these  debates,  at  Ottawa,  on  the  21st  of  August.  In 
order  to  fix  extreme  Abolitionism  upon  me.  Judge  Douglf^  read  a 
set  of  resolutions  which  he  declared  had  been  pass^  bv  a  Republican 
State  convention,  in  October,  1854,  at  Sprii^eld,  Illinois,  and  he 
declared  I  had  taken  part  in  that  convention.  It  turned  out  that 
although  a  few  men  calling  themselves  an  anti-Nebraska  State  con- 
vention had  sat  at  Springfield  about  that  time,  yet  neither  did  I  take 
any  part  in  it,  nor  did  it  pass  the  resolutions  or  any  such  resolutions 
as  Jud^  Doi^las  read.  So  apparent  had  it  become  that  the  resolu- 
tions wnich  he  read  had  not  been  passed  at  Springfield  at  all^  nor  by 
any  State  convention  in  which  Ihad  taken  part,  that  seven  days 
afterward,  at  Freeport,  Jud^e  Douglas  declared  that  he  had  been 
misled  by  Charles  U.  Lanphier,  editor  of  the  "State  Register,"  and 
Thomas  L.  Harris,  member  of  Congress  in  that  district,  and  he 
promised  in  that  speech  that  when  he  went  to  Springfield  ne  would 
investigate  the  matter.  Since  then  Jud^  Dougls^  has  been  to 
Springfield,  and  I  presume  has  made  me  investigation;  but  a 
month  has  passed  smce  he  has  been  there,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
he  has  made  no  report  of  the  result  of  his  investigation.  I  have 
waited  as  I  think  a  sufficient  time  for  the  report  of  that  investiga- 
tion, and  I  have  some  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  it.  A  fraud,  an 
absolute  forgery,  was  committed,  and  the  perpetration  of  it  was  traced 
to  the  three — ^Lanphier,  Harris,  and  Douglas.  Whether  it  can  be 
narrowed  in  any  way,  so  as  to  exonerate  any  one  of  them,  is  what 
Judg[e  Douglas's  report  would  probably  show. 

It  is  true  that  the  set  of  resolutions  read  by  Jud^e  Douglas  were 

?ublished  in  the  Illinois  "State  Register **  on  the  16th  of  October, 
854,  as  being  the  resolutions  of  an  anti-Nebraska  convention  which 
had  sat  in  that  same  month  of  October,  at  Springfield.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  publication  in  the  "  Register  **  was  a  forgery  then,  and 
the  question  is  still  behind-which  of  the  three,  if  not  all  of  them, 
committed  that  forgery?  The  idea  that  it  was  done  by  mistake  is 
absurd.  The  article  in  the  Illinois  "  State  Register''  contains  part  of 
the  real  proceedings  of  that  Springfield  convention,  showing  that 
the  writer  of  the  article  had  the  r^  proceedings  before  him,  and 
purposely  threw  out  the  genuine  resolutions  passed  by  the  conven- 
tion, and  fraudulently  substituted  the  others.  Lanphier  then,  as  now, 
was  the  editor  of  the  "  Register,"  so  that  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
room  for  his  escape.     But  then  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lan- 
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i  1ms  latfTCst  in  the  tihjijrt  "f  ih»l  forgMT  than  either  of 

iillhir  tawb   The  mwi  objeol  i>f  thai  fur^ery  at  tiiat  time  was  to 
TaMi»  ■■d  eJ^Mt  Hutu  to  CongT«s«^  and  tlmt  object  was  known  to 
■i|iiwnliil,l.i  drar  to  Jndge  Donglae  at  that  time.    Harris  and 
I  Iwwwvpo^  in  Springfield  when  the  convention  was  in  session, 
■MsMfb  th«T  boln  left  before  the  fraud  appeared  in  the  "  Register^ 
W^haMnMit  create  show  that  they  have  both  had  their  eyes  fix( 
VMM  UMt  mniTention. 

^TW  ftsnd  having  been  apparently  sneoe^sfnl  npon  that  occasii.. 
"  rris  and  £K)aglas  nave  more  than  onee  smee  then  been  al 
f  u>  put  it  to  new  use*.  As  the  fisherman's  wife,  whose 
rhu;sb«uid  was  broaght  home  with  his  body  full  of  eels,  said 
w^Mi  attv  was  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  him,  "Take  the 
«tfk(  <mt  and  oet  him  again."  so  Harris  and  Douglas  have  shown  a 
llinyirrit'""  (o  take  the  eels  out  of  that  stale  fraud  by  which  they 
giilirtil  Harris's  eleetion.  and  set  the  fraud  again  more  than  once.  On 
wr  9lk  "f  July.  isr»6,  Douglas  attempted  a  repetition  of  it  upon 
fMinbuU  ou  the  fi>H>r  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  will 
vc»r  trvox  ihi"  »p]>einlLs;  to  the  "  Congressional  Globe  "  of  that  d 
thi  th«  iHh  ot  August,  Harris  attempted  it  again  upon  Norton  h 
?hi-  Hi'H'*!'  ttf  Hepivsentatives,  as  will  appear  by  the  same  d* 
•'■     :"ivndix  lo  the  " CongressionaJ  Globe"  of  that  d 

\ii(r»st  last,  ail  three — Lanphier,  Douglas,  and  Har- 
■  ■•l  It  u{>oii  me  at  Ottawa,  ft  has  been  clung  to  and 
'  iiti  and  again  as  an  exceedingly  high  trump  by  thia 
M.  sM.l  irio  Aiul  now  that  it  has  been  discovered  pnblicly  to  be  a 
Hwih),  wf  ttiid  (hat  Jiiilge  Douglas  manifests  no  surprise  at  it  at  alL 
Hv  iiiaktw  DO  I'tiniplaiut  of  Lanphier.  who  must  have  known  it  to  be 
Yi>ui  ihi>  iH'gintiiii^.  He,  Lanphier,  and  Harris  are  just  as 
r,  niitl  jUKt  MM  a>'tivc  in  the  concoction  of  new  schemes 
V  It'fiire  lin'  grnpral  discoverr  of  this  fraud.  Now  all  t] 
tluntt  if  they  ai-e  all  alike  guilty  in  that  fraud,  and  it  is  vei 
tl  if  uiiv  oufi  of  thi'm  is  innocent.  Lanphier  perhaps  infas— 
I  lht<  rule  of  htnutr  among  thieves  does  not  (|ulte  require  him  to 
hikv  all  itiBiii  hiiiiwlf,  Hiiil  consequently  my  friend  Judge  Don^las 
lliiiU  tt  lUm-.'ttK  lo  tuake  a  eatisfactory  report  upon  his  investigation. 
Hill  itu-Aiiwhilf  the  thtt*  are  agreed  that  eacn  is  "a  most  nonor- 
ft»4*.  waw." 

ituttitv  lKittt;lAH  r<!4iuires  an  indorsement  of  his  tmth  and  honor  by 
^tVttCT'*'"T  lo  the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  makes  and  reports 
i>  and  Kvainst  Judge  Trumbull,  day  after  day,  charvea 
kut'W  to  he  ntt*'rly  imtme,  without  for  a  moment  seeming 
iMt  ihiH  one  unexplained  fraud,  which  he  promised  to  in- 
Mill  t't>  the  least  drawback  to  his  claim  to  oelief.     Hania 
<  akkfl  a  r^leetion  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress  withont 
bi  rvuieniber  at  all  that  he  is  involved  in  this  dishonorable 
,liw  lUinnts  '*  State  Raster,"  edited  bv  Lanphier,  then,  as 
k  urutnU  org«Q  of  both  Harns  and  DuugW,  continues  to  diit, 
'i'  OT*r  with  these  assertions  without  seeming  to  suspect "' 
t  iJl  lat^kiug  in  title  to  belief. 
U,  Lhtt  tjutwuou  Btill  recurs  upon  oa,  how  did  that  t 
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originally  jjet  into  the  "  State  Register''!  Lanphier  then,  as  now, 
was  the  editor  of  that  paper.  Lanphier  knows.  Lanphier  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  how  and  by  whom  it  was  originally  concocted.  Can  he 
l^  induced  to  tell,  or  if  he  has  told,  can  Judge  Douglas  be  induced 
to  tell,  how  it  ori^ally  was  concocted  f  It  may  be  true  that  Lanphier 
insists  that  the  two  men  for  whose  benefit  it  was  originally  devised 
shall  at  least  bear  their  share  of  it !  How  that  is,  I  do  not  know,  and 
while  it  remains  unexplained,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  I  insist  that 
the  mere  fact  of  Judge  Douglas  making  charges  against  Trumbull 
and  myself  is  not  quite  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  them ! 

While  we  Were  at  Preeport,  in  one  of  these  joint  discussions,  I 
answered  certain  interrogatories  which  Judge  Douglas  had  pro- 

Eounded  te  me,  and  there  in  turn  propounded  some  te  him,  which 
e  in  a  sort  of  way  answered.  The  third  one  of  these  interrogatories 
I  have  with  me,  and  wish  now  te  make  some  comments  upon  it.  It 
was  in  these  words :  "  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umted  States 
shaU  decide  that  States  cannot  exclude  slaverv  from  their  limits^  are 
you  in  favor  of  acquiescing  in,  adopting,  and  following  such  decision 
as  a  rule  of  political  action?" 

To  this  interrogatery  Judge  Douglas  made  no  answer  in  any  just 
sense  of  the  word.  He  contented  himself  with  sneering  at  the 
thought  that  it  was  possible  for  the  Supreme  Court  ever  to  make 
such  a  decision.  He  sneered  at  me  for  propounding  the  interroga- 
tery. I  had  not  propounded  it  without  some  reflection,  and  I  wish 
now  te  address  te  this  audience  some  remarks  upon  it. 

In  the  second  clause  of  the  sixth  article,  I  believe  it  is,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  we  find  the  following  language: 
"  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof^  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

The  essence  of  the  Dred  Scott  case  is  compressed  into  the  sen- 
tence which  I  will  now  read:  "Now,  as  we  have  already  said  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  opinion,  upon  a  different  point,  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  a  slave  is  distinctiy  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion." I  repeat  it,  "the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  distinctly  and 
expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution"!  What  is  it  to  be  "affinned" 
in  the  Constitution!  Made  firm  in  the  Constitution — so  made  that 
it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Constitution  without  breaking  the 
Constitution — durable  as  the  Constitution,  and  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion T  Now,  remembering  the  provision  of  tiie  Constitution  which  I 
have  read,  affirming  that  that  instrument  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land ;  that  thp  judges  of  every  State  shall  be  bound  by  it,  any  law 
or  constitution  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  ^  that 
the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  affirmed,  in  that  Constitution,  is 
made,  formed  into,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it  without  break- 
ing it;  durable  as  the  instrument,  part  of  the  instrument, — what 
fouows  as  a  short  and  even  syllogistic  argument  from  itt  I  think 
it  follows,  and  I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  men  capable  of  argu- 
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uir.  '.vTifrinT  is*  I  -irutt*  :t.  Ji  syilDeis-rir  fomL  the  argument  has  any 
raiiit  :ii  ".r ' 

Nucaiiiir  11  "u^  •«»u>rinint»n  '^r  .iiws  nt*  any  State  «*an  destroy  a 
-sT'ir  ii^riiii-riv  kud  -xpr^^Sijiy  affinneil  in  the  Com-titution  of  "the 
VtuuhL  5t;in->. 

T'le  -^irii"  ''t  *ir»»i»rr^"  -.n  i  >iavi*  is?  liisitini'tiy  and  expresdy  affirmed 
11  'iw  ''.»ii>rirTirTfii   'f  "iiir  I'ruted  States. 

r'urf D »rH.  loriurxir  u  "he  ■'*»nsitiration  *tr  laws  «>t'  any  State  can 
U*^ri«v  'Uf  -•srir   't  -^n'per^.'  m  a  ^iavn. 

*    H  lU  VM  'uar  H'  :^mir  .-an  "le  p«»mttil  out  in  that  argument:  a^e^nm- 
II;:  ':**•  "srii'n   *t  "he  '>r**mise>.  "he  -Minfiusinn,  so  far  as^  I  have  t-a- 
viti-r.v  K  .til  -o  ituUTsmud  :r.  :**'ii«»w^  ul^-^■itably.    There  b?  a  fault  in 
'.*«-'  'iiitik.  nil  "he  raiiir  >  :i«»t  In  "he  !>-:UH>nmtir:  the  llaLsehi.Kid.  in 
:u  '.  s.t  aiiit  ti  'he  vr^'uises.    I  -vLievM  rjuir  the  right  Df  pn>perty  in  a 
^;*\  ■    s  ii'C  r.sinirfiv  .tad  '-xrin^si^iy  iUfirmeii  in  the  Con:?titution,  and 
.*'Ld^  *^»Ui:*a«i  'iiiiiks  T  -s.    I  "viit-vM  -hat  rhe  SiipremeCourt  and  the 
Hi\'VHus  'C  "iiac  it-^'Sii'ii  Tiay  seart-h  m  vain  f«»rthe  pLurein  theCon- 
^v.uiii'i:  'v-u'r^  -he  -^jxiir  ■»!  yptper^-  in  a  shive  is?  iiistin**tlv  and  ex- 
••r^>«<x  .«ftr*!ird.     '  ^*v,  "he!>*t"r^.  "aac  I  :hink  •»ne  ot  the  premises  is 
:«  I    r»u    "i   :ur.    l^ur  T  s  T-ie  ^••th  -I'liLr*  Douglas.    It  is  true  with 
■'.•    ^LI'n-'TU    i.'.'iir*    -v-io  -jrniiiuiirt^i  :r.     They  are  estoi*^^  fpi»m 
ii  .■•\":::    r,   -trid  "^ti'iir  -sc-'iU'ed  ZT^^m  df-u^iiiiT  ir,  the  ••iin«.'lusi«»n  fol- 
.'A>.   •!.»i  -i'.i  I'.'jisr-.rr:"!!   -c"  "h-  U'iire«l  States.  Kfing  the  supreme 
.t  1    ■•.'    •■r!<:''-r:«ri  'r".:i*v  -an  i!irert»*re  withit.    It  Vingaffirme<l  in 

V    :•  •.  ■s;»*i!  -■!;*:  'lit-  •^;r'r   't  L^r«»^»erry  in  a  shive  is  ilistin«'tly  and  ex- 

•:->5»>.    tJi*^?:- •:  ■••  ":!•'  Cuisrlr:iri«»[i,  rhe  .iini*liisii>u  ine\"i'tably  fol- 

I  ■■%>»   '?.%;  •'.'  S"a:  •  .;r.v  ^r  ■i.u.shmrioa  «'aQ  ilestn»v  that  ritrht.    I  then 

>»>■         .":»:::♦'  '^iic'-aas  :i:id  :«^  all  orher*.  that  I  think  It  will  take 

,    ■*:•.?•  f^'v  -r-  -\\:v.\  k  <i'.'-^T  -i*  'ih«»w  rhar  rhi»s»-  wh«»  havr  si*iil  that 

■.    -.^:..        ..^..,,  ^rv  •-.  .%  sliiv-  is  disrin-'fly  ariil  expi>ss!y  artinned 

•■   v'  ..^..■-..-..:.  j^:  .,,-.r  pp^-mr^-tl  Til  ^h"W  rhat  rif  i*«.ii<rirutii»n  or 

■.t\    :»■•   ■.■  ^r-v  "'m:  r.cii:.     I  Siiy  I  r.»^U»-VM  ir  will  rak^-  a  far  better 

^..^^.....,  ...-;.  J..'  4  -v.'  r*»  >:ie«-r  ri>  >::'»w  r.i  rh*-  minds  **t  iutellisr^-nr  men 

•,i.  A  ■•.»  ^    r  **..*s  >i4^  siiiii  is  Ti«»r  prejvin^l.  w{L»*iifVr-r  pu>'lii*  s»-iiriment 
^  xi'   -ir  .ivl\:tv.t>t  :is  :«^  jtistify  ir.  r«»  siiy  rhe  i.rher. 

'.''•  s  >i  ■'::'  .r-  .I'L'v.'^::.  and  rhe  «'p:ni«>u  "f  «»Tie  verf  humMe  man: 
.;;  s.  ••••,  .;':•••.»•*'.  :har  rhe  Dr*il  S*ott  dei-ision.  as  it  is.  nev«-r  W4iuld 
\ixf   ^A*-  —.uv-  •"!  T'i  i»!>-sr-iir  t'i»nnif  the  party  that  nuuU-ir  liad  nnt 


\  t  ■»  x!:x: :*.•■.>•  vnv.^Ti^'.y  l\v  the  t'Ui-rions.  !My  n\vn « opinion  i< that  the 
.,  x»  'v*>:  S-^-;:  vi- >■:<:• 'ii.  tl^-i-iiliiur  liiriiinst  the  ri irht  of  th*-  p»iipli-  of 
'.»  va.vx  •;'  .\  •>.;':«•  slavrr}'.  \vill  nevrr  W  ma4ie  if  that  party  is 
x-.v:c4.h^:  '"^  •"^'  tlv'*':i«>!is.  '  I  lvli»-v»\  further,  that  it  is  just  as  s 


I 
not 

ure 

»     \    ii.u!*-  .4,x  ^»^:!iorn^w  is  to*-ome.  if  that  party  shall  l»e  sustained. 

j,%w    >ii:it    ^i^':*.  .-*  r'vTmer  » evasion,  ami  I  rejx-at  it  n«»w.  tliat  the 

%•»»  Ni   -i  ux''"'*''*'*  ''"*^  -Tudge  I>i»uirlas  makes  use  of  ui><»nthis  sul>- 

^^.    '    lKi:^c«-  ''vT  :vis  motives  in  thisi  is  prepjiring  the  puMii*  mind 

•^.•.  n  n  t^n-d  S\H»tt  dt»i*ision.     I  have  asked  him  agjiin  to  point 

t    ^^x     K-  •^•iiji^'t'*  t*i»r  his  first  a<llierenre  to  the  Dreil  S«M»tt  de- 

X.X .«  w^  :    ^     I  1k*^v  turueti  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  <ienend 

•^  .    »'N  i»>i  **"':*.  -'Tu  in  resranl  to  the  iMilitieal  ohlitration  of  a 

X.    .•o»*x   /  »»:•    :o'v:»"      1  have  asked  his  attention  ti»  tlie  fart  that 
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Jefferson  differed  with  him  in  regard  to  the  political  obligation  of  a 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Jefferson  said  that  "  judges  are  as  honest 
as  other  men.  and  not  more  so."  And  he  saio,  substantiaU^r,  that 
whenever  a  n^e  people  should  give  up  in  absolute  submission  to 
any  department  oi  government,  retaining  for  themselves  no  appeal 
from  it,  their  liberties  were  gone.  I  have  asked  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Cincinnati  plalf orm,  imon  which  he  says  he  stands,  dis- 
regards a  time-honored  aecision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  defying 
the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  national  bank.  I  have  asked 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the  most  active 
instruments  at  one  time  in  breaking  down  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  because  it  had  made  a  decision  distasteful  to  him — 
a  struggle  ending  in  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  his  sitting  down 
as  one  of  the  new  judges  who  were  to  overslaugh  that  decision, 
getting  his  title  of  judge  in  that  very  way. 

So  rar  in  this  controversy  I  can  get  no  answer  at  all  from  Judge 
Douglas  upon  these  subjects.  Not  one  can  I  get  from  him,  except 
that  he  swells  himself  up  and  says :  "All  of  us  who  stand  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  are  the  friends  of  the  Constitution; 
idl  you  fellows  that  dare  question  it  in  any  way  are  the  enemies  of  the 
Constitution.''  Now  in  this  very  devoted  adherence  to  this  decision, 
in  opposition  to  all  the  great  political  leaders  whom  he  has  recog- 
nized as  leaders — in  opposition  to  his  former  self  and  history,  there 
is  something  very  marked.  And  the  manner  in  which  he  adheres 
to  it — not  as  being  right  upon  the  merits,  as  he  conceives  (because 
he  did  not  discuss  mat  at  all),  but  as  being  absolutely  obligatory  upon 
every  one  simply  because  of  the  source  from  whence  it  comes — as 
that  which  no  man  can  gainsay,  whatever  it  may  be — this  is  another 
marked  feature  of  his  adherence  to  that  decision.  It  marks  it  in  this 
respect,  that  it  commits  him  to  the  next  decision,  whenever  it  comes, 
as  Dcing  as  obligatory  as  this  one,  since  he  does  not  investigate  it, 
and  won't  inquire  whether  this  opinion  is  right  or  wrong.  So  he 
takes  the  next  one  without  inquinng  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 
He  teaches  men  this  doctrine,  and  in  so  doing  prepares  the  pubhc 
mind  to  take  the  next  decision  when  it  comes  without  any  inquiry. 
In  this  I  think  I  argue  fairly  (without  questioning  motives  at  all) 
that  Judge  Douglas  is  most  ingeniously  and  powerfully  preparing 
the  public  mind  to  take  that  decision  wnen  it  comes ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  he  is  doing  it  in  various  other  ways.  In  these  general  maxims 
about  liberty — in  his  assertions  that  he  "  don't  care  whether  slavery 
is  voted  up  or  voted  down " ;  that  "  whoever  wants  slavery  has  a 
right  to  have  it " ;  that  "  upon  principles  of  equality  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  everywhere";  that  "there  is  no  mconsistency  between 
free  and  slave  institutions" — in  this  he  is  also  preparing  (whether 
pui^sely  or  not)  the  way  for  making  the  institution  of  slavery 
national.  I  repeat  again,  for  I  wish  no  misunderstanding,  that  I  do 
not  charge  that  he  means  it  so ;  but  I  call  upon  your  minds  to  in- 
quire, if  you  were  going  to  get  the  best  instrument  you  could,  and 
tiien  set  it  to  work  m  the  most  ingenious  way,  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  for  this  movement,  operating  in  the  free  States,  where  tnere  is 
now  an  abhorrence  of  the  institution  of  slaverj',  could  you  find  an  in- 
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struinent  so  capable  of  doing  it  as  Judge  Donglas,  or  one  employ! 
iu  so  apt  a  way  to  do  it  T  

I  have  said  once  l[>efore,  and  I  will  repeat  it  now,  that  Mr.  Clay, 
when  he  was  once  answering  an  objection  to  the  Colonization  Society, 
that  it  had  a  tendency  to  the  ultimate  emancipation  ot  the  8lav««, 
said  that  "those  who  would  repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and 
ultimate  emancipation  must  do  more  than  put  down  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  the  Colonization  Society — they  must  go  back  to  the  era  of 
our  liberty  and  independence,  and  muzsue  the  cannon  that  thnndcrs 
its  annual  joyous  return — thev  must  blot  out  the  moral  lights  around 
us —  they  must  penetrate  the  numan  soid,  and  eradicate  the  licht  of 
reason  and  the  love  of  liberty  " !    And  I  do  think  —  I  repeat,  tnoagh 
I  said  it  on  a  former  occasion  —  that  Judge  Douglas,  and  whoever, 
like  him,  teaches  that  the  negro  has  no  share,  humble  though  it  maj"" 
be,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  going  back  to  the  era  a 
our  liberty'  and  independence,  and,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  muzzlis 
the  cannon  that  thunders  its  anuuiU  joyous  return ;  that  he  is  bloi 
ing  out  the  moral  lights  around  us,  when  he  contends  that  whoevi 
wants  slaves  has  a  right  to  hold  them ;  that  he  is  penetratii^rj  so  h 
as  lies  in  his  power,  the  human  soul,  and  eradicating  the  light  ( 
reason  and  the  love  of  Ulwrty,  when  he  is  in  every  possible  way  pr^ 
paring  the  public  mind,  by  Ms  vast  influence,  for  making  the  institir 
tion  of  slavery  perpetual  and  national. 

There  is.  my  friends,  only  one  other  point  to  which  I  will  call  yoi 
attention  for  the  remaining  time  that  I  have  left  me,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  not  occupy  the  entire  time  that  I  have,  as  that  one  point  may 
not  take  me  clear  through  it. 

Among  the  interrogatories  that  Judge  Douglas  propounded  to  me 
at  Freeport^  there  was  one  in  about  this  language :  "  Are  you  opposed 
t«  the  acquisitiou  of  any  further  territory  to  the  United  States,  unless 
slavery  shall  first  be  prohibited  therein  I "  I  answered  as  I  thought,  in 
this  way,  that  I  am  not  generally  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tional territory,and  that  I  would  support  a  proposition  for  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  additional  teiritorj',  according  as  my  supporting  it  was  or  was 
not  calculated  to  a^ravate  this  slavery  question  amongst  us.  I  then 
proposed  to  Judge  Douglas  another  inteiTogatorv,  whicn  was  correla- 
tive to  that:  "iu^  you  in  favor  of  acquiring  additional  territorj-  in 
disregard  of  how  it  may  affect  us  upon  the  slavery  question  T  "  Jndg« 
Douglas  answered  —  tiiat  is,  in  his  own  way  he  answered  it.  I  Iwlieve 
that,  although  he  took  a  good  many  words  to  answer  it,  it  was  little 
more  fully  answered  than  any  other.  The  substance  of  his  answer 
was  that  this  country  would  continue  to  expand  —  that  it  would  need 
a<lditional  territory — that  it  was  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  could 
continue  upon  our  present  territory,  enlarging  in  population  as  we 
are,  as  it  would  be  to  hoop  a  boy  twelve  years  ot  age,  and  expect  him 
to  grow  to  man's  size  witliout  bursting  Uie  hoops.  I  Iwlieve  it  was 
something  like  that.  Consequently  he  was  in  favor  of  the  aoquisition 
of  further  territorj',  as  fast  as  we  might  need  it,  in  disregard  of  how 
it  might  affect  tlie  slavery  question.  I  do  not  say  this  as  giving  his 
exact  language,  but  he  said  so  substantially,  and  he  would  leave  the 
question  of  slavery  where  the  territorj"  was  aetjuired,  to  be  settled  b^i 
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the  people  of  the  acquired  territory.  ["  That 's  the  doctrine."]  Maybe 
it  is ;  let  us  consider  that  for  a  while.  This  will  probably,  in  the  run 
of  tibingSy  become  one  of  the  concrete  manifestations  of  tnis  slavery 
question.  If  Judee  Douglas's  policy  upon  this  question  succeeds  and 
gets  fairly  settled  down  until  all  opposition  is  crushed  out,  the  next 
^n^  will  be  a  grab  for  the  territory  of  poor  Mexico,  an  invasion  of 
the  nch  lands  or  South  America,  then  the  adjoining  islands  will  fol- 
low, each  one  of  which  promises  additional  slave-nelds.  And  this 
question  is  to  be  left  to  the  people  of  those  countries  for  settlement. 
When  we  shall  get  Mexico,  I  don't  know  whether  the  judge  will  be  in 
favor  of  the  Mexican  people  that  we  get  with  it  settling  that  question 
for  themselves  and  dl  others ;  because  we  know  the  judge  has  a 
^eat  horror  for  mongrels,  and  I  understand  that  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico are  most  decidedly  a  race  of  mongrels.  I  understand  that  there 
is  not  more  than  one  person  there  out  of  eight  who  is  a  pure  white, 
and  I  suppose  from  the  judee's  previous  declaration  that  when  we 
eet  Mexico,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  it,  he  will  be  in  favor  of 
uiese  mongrels  settling  the  question,  which  would  bring  him  some- 
what into  collision  with  his  horror  of  an  inferior  race. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  though,  that  this  power  of  acquiring 
additionsJ  territory  is  a  power  confided  to  the  R-esident  and  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  power  not  under  the  control  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  any  further  than  they,  the  President  and 
the  Senate,  can  be  considered  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Let 
me  illustrate  that  by  a  case  we  have  in  our  history.  When  we  ac- 
quired tlie  territory  firom  Mexico  in  the  Mexican  war,  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  composed  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people,  all  the  time  msisted  that  the  territory  tnus  to  be  acquired 
should  be  brought  in  upon  condition  that  slavery  should  be  forever 
prohibited  therein,  upon  the  terms  and  in  the  language  that  slavery 
nad  been  prohibited  from  coining  into  this  counfiy.  That  was  in- 
sisted upon  constantly,  and  never  failed  to  call  forth  an  assurance  that 
any  territory  thus  acquired  should  have  that  prohibition  in  it,  so  far 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  was  concemea.  But  at  last  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate  acquired  the  territory  without  asking  the  House  of 
Representatives  anything  about  it,  and  took  it  without  that  prohibi- 
tion. They  have  the  power  of  acquiring  territory  without  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people  being  called  upon  to  say  anything 
about  it,  thus  furnishing  a  very  apt  and  powerful  means  of  bring- 
ing new  territory  into  the  Union,  and,  when  it  is  once  brought  into  the 
country,  involving  us  anew  in  tnis  slavery  agitation.  It  is  therefore, 
as  I  think,  a  very  important  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
American  people,  whether  the  pohcy  of  bringing  in  additional  ter- 
ritory, without  considering  at  all  how  it  will  operate  upon  the  safety 
of  the  Union  in  reference  to  this  one  great  disturbing  element  in 
our  national  politics,  shall  be  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  country'. 
You  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  to  be  acquired,  according  to  the 
judge's  view,  as  fast  as  it  is  needed,  and  the  indefinite  part  of  this 
proposition  is  that  we  haVe  only  Judge  Douglas  and  his  class  of  men 
to  decide  how  fast  it  is  needed.  We  have  no  clear  and  certain  way 
of  determining  or  demonstrating  how  fast  territory  is  needed  by  the 
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nece&sitieti  of  the  eouutry.  Whoever  wants  to  pu  out  fiUbnstrrin^, 
then,  thiiiks  that  more  territory  is  ueeded.  Whoever  wants  wider 
filave-fields  feelfi  sure  that  some  additional  territory  is  needed  as 
slave  territory.  Then  it  is  as  easy  to  show  the  necessity  of  addi- 
tional slave  territory  as  it  is  to  assert  anything  that  is  incapable  of 
absolute  demonstration.  Whatever  motive  a  man  or  a  set  of  men 
may  have  for  making  annexation  of  property  or  territory,  it  is  verj- 
easy  to  assert,  but  much  less  easy  to  oisprove,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  wants  of  the  cfluutry. 

And  now  it  only  remains  for  me  tw  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  very 
grave  question  for  the  people  of  this  Union  to  consider  whether,  in 
view  of  tlie  fact  that  this  slavery  cjuestion  haa  been  the  only  one 
that  has  ever  endangered  our  republican  institutions — the  only  one 
that  has  ever  threatened  or  menaced  a  dissolution  of  the  Union — that 
lias  ever  disturbed  us  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  fear  for  the  per- 
petuity of  our  liberty — in  view  of  these  facts,  I  think  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  imijortant  question  for  this  people  to  consider 
whether  we  shall  eugage  in  the  poUey  of  ac^quiring  additional  l«rri- 
torj-,  discarding  altogether  from  our  consideration,  while  obtaining 
new  territory,  Qie  question  how  it  may  affect  us  in  regani  to  this  the 
only  endangering  element  to  our  liberties  and  national  greatjiess. 
The  judge's  view  lias  been  expressed.  I,  in  my  answer  to  liis  quee- 
I,  have  e)  '     ■         ■'■■'■ ■  ... 


tion,bave  expressed  mine.    I  think  it  will  bet«>me  an  inipoi 
pra«tical  question.    Our  views  are  before  the  public.    I  ai 


rtant  and 
willing 


the  public, 
and  anxious  that  they  should  consider  them  fully —  that  they  shoulS 
turn  it  about  and  consider  the  impjirtance  of  the  (^ue8tion,  and  arrive 
at  a  just  tionelusion  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  wise  in  the  people  uf 
tiiia  Union,  in  the  acquisition  of  new  territfiry,  to  consider  whetiier  it 
will  add  to  the  disturbance  that  is  existing  among  us — whether  it 
will  add  to  the  one  only  danger  that  has  ever  threatened  the  per- 
petuity of  the  Union  or  our  own  Hberties.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  that  they  shall  decide,  and  rightly  decide,  that  question 
before  entering  ui>on  that  policy. 

And  now,  my  friends,  having  said  the  little  I  wish  to  say  upon  this 
head,  whether  I  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  remnant  of  my  time 
or  not,  I  believe  I  could  not  enter  upon  any  new  topic  so  as  to  tr^at 
it  fully  without  transcendijig  my  time,  which  I  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment think  of  doing.    I  give  way  to  Judge  Donglas. 

Mr.  Douglass  Rfyoinder  in  the  Galesburg  Joint  Dfbate. 

Gentlemen :  The  highest  compliment  you  can  pay  me  during 
brief  half-hour  that  I  have  to  conclude  is  ny  observing  a  strict  wfei 
I  desire  to  be  heard  rather  than  to  be  applauded. 

The  first  criticism  that  Mr.  Lincoln  makes  on  my  speech  was 
it  was  in  substance  what  I  have  said  everywhere  else  in  the  £_ 
where  I  have  addressed  the  people.    1  wist  I  could  say  the  same 
his  speech.    Why,  the  reason  I  complain  of  him  is  because  he  makes 
one  speech  north  and  another  south.     Beeanse  he  has  one  set  of  sen- 
timents for  the  Abolition  counties,  and  another  set  for  the  cnuntie* 
opposed  to  Abolitionism.    My  point  of  complaint  against  him  is 
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I  cannot  induce  him  to  hold  upthe  same  standard,  to  carry  the  same 
flag  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  He  does  not  Dretend,  and  no  oilier  man 
wifl,  that  I  have  one  set  of  principles  for  Galesburg  and  another  for 
Charleston.  He  does  not  pretend  that  I  hold  to  one  doctrine  in 
Chicago  and  an  opposite  one  in  Jonesboro.  I  have  proved  that  he 
has  a  different  set  of  principles  for  each  of  these  localities.  All  I 
a^ed  of  him  was  that  he  should  deliver  the  speech  that  he  has  made 
here  to-day  in  Coles  County  instead  of  in  old  Knox.  It  would  have 
settled  the  question  between  us  in  that  doubtful  county.  Here  I 
understand  him  to  reaffirm  the  doctrine  of  negro  equality,  and  to  as- 
sert that  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  negro  is  declared 
equal  to  the  white  man.  He  tells  you  to-day  that  the  negro  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  when  it  asserted  that  all 
men  were  created  equal.    [ "  We  believe  it."  ]    Very  well. 

Mr.  Lincoln  asserts  to-day,  as  he  did  at  Chicago,  that  the  ne^o  was 
included  in  that  clause  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  says 
that  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  Uf  e,  liberty,  and  the  i)ursuit 
of  happiness.  If  the  ne^o  was  made  his  equal  and  mine,  if  tiiat 
equality  was  established  by  divine  law,  and  was  the  ne^t)'s  inalien- 
able right,  how  came  he  to  say  at  Charleston  to  the  Kentuckians 
residing  in  that  section  of  our  State,  that  the  negro  was  physically 
inferior  to  tiie  white  man,  belonged  to  an  inferior  race,  and  he  was 
for  keeping  him  always  in  that  inferior  condition.  I  wish  you  to 
bear  these  things  in  mind.  At  Charleston  he  said  that  the  negro 
belonged  to  an  inferior  race,  and  that  he  was  for  keeping  him  in 
that  inferior  condition.  There  he  gave  the  people  to  understand 
that  there  was  no  moral  question  involved,  because  the  inferiority 
being  established,  it  was  only  a  question  oi  degree  and  not  a  ques- 
tion of  ri^ht  J  here,  to-day^  instead  of  making  it  a  question  of  degree, 
he  makes  it  a  moral  question,  says  that  it  is  a  ffreat  crime  to  hold  the 
negro  in  that  inferior  condition.  ["  He  's  ri^t."]  Is  he  right  now, 
or  was  he  right  in  Charleston!  ["  Botii."]  He  is  right  then,  sir,  in 
your  estimation,  not  because  he  is  consistent,  but  because  he  can 
trim  his  principles  any  way  in  any  section,  so  as  to  secure  votes. 
All  I  desire  of  nim  is  that  ne  will  declare  the  same  principles  in  the 
south  that  he  does  in  the  north. 

But  did  you  notice  how  he  answered  my  position  that  a  man  should 
hold  the  same  doctrines  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
republic  ?  He  said,  "  Would  Judffe  Douglas  go  to  Russia  and  pro- 
claim the  same  principles  he  does  nere  T  "  I  would  remind  him  that 
Russia  is  not  under  the  American  Constitution.    If  Russia  was  a 

Fart  of  the  American  republic,  under  our  Federal  Constitution,  and 
was  sworn  to  support  tne  Constitution,  I  would  maintain  the  same 
doctrine  in  Russia  that  I  do  in  Illinois.  The  slaveholding  States  are 
governed  by  the  same  Federal  Constitution  as  ourselves,  and  hence 
a  man's  principles,  in  order  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution, 
must  be  the  same  in  the  South  as  they  are  in  the  North,  the  same  in 
the  free  States  as  they  are  in  the  slave  States.  Whenever  a  man  ad- 
vocates one  set  of  principles  in  one  section,  and  another  set  in  another 
section,  his  opinions  are  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
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which  he  has  8w«m  Uj  sapport,  ^"hen  Mr.  LlDcoin  went  In  C< . 
in  1$47.  and,  ta\ing  his  hand  iijMD  the  Holy  Evangelists,  Diadea  8ol 
vow  in  th*^  |tf«^ni»  of  hif  h  Heaven  that  he  would  be  faithful  to 
CdnstitntioD — what  did  he  mean !  the  Constitution  as  he  exp  " 
tl  in  G&leshni^,  or  the  Constitution  as  he  expoonds  it  in  Charl 

Mr.  Linc-uln  has  devoted  eon^derable  time  to  the  cdmunstai 
tluit  ut  Ottawa  I  read  a  series  of  resolutions  as  having  been  adoi 
at  Springfield,  iu  this  State,  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  Oetober,  1854,  wl 
happened  not  lo  have  been  adopted  there.   He  has  used  hard  uaraea; 
has  dared  to  tidk  about  Eraud,  about  for^r%-.  and  has  insinuated 
that  there  was  a  eonspiracy  Wrween  Mr.  LAnphier,  Mr.  Harris  "nd 
myself  to  perpetrate  a  forgery.    Now,  bear  in  mind  that  he  doe-s  not 
deny  that  these  resolutions  were  adopted  in  a  majority  of  all  the 
Republican  couuties  of  this  State  in  that  vear ;  he  does  not  deny  that 
thi*y  were  deelared  to  be  the  platform  o^  this  Repablican  party  in 
the  fir^it  i-iiugressional  district,  in  the  seeond,  in  the  third,  and 
in  many  rtiiinties  of  the  fourth,  and   that  they  thus  became  the 
platform  of  his  party  in  a  majority  of  the  eoimties  upon  which  he 
ni>w  n-lies  for  suppfirt ;  he  does  not  deny  the  truthfulness  of  the  res- 
olutions,  but  takes  exception  to  the  spot  on  which  theywere  adopted. 
He  takes  to  himself  great  merit  because  he  thinks  they  were  D 
adopted  on  the  right  spot  for  me  to  use  them  against  him.  just  asi 
was  vcrj-  severe  in  Congress  upon  the  gi>vermnent  of  his  count" 
when  he  thought  that  he  had  discovered  that  tlie  Mexican  war  1 
not  begun  in  the  right  spot,  and  was  therefore  unjust.     He  trie« 
very  h^ti  to  make  out  that  there  is  something  veir  extraordinarj- 
the  place  where  the  thing  was  done,  and  not  in  tne  thing  itself. 
never  believed  before  that  Abraham  Lincoln  would  be  gimty  of  wf 
he  has  done  this  day  in  regard  to  those  resolutions.    In  the  " 
place,  the  moment  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  they  had  been  ado] 
at  Aurora  and  Rockford  instead  of  Springfiehi,  I  did  not  wait 
him  to  call  my  attention  to  the  fact,  but  led  off  and  explained  in 
first  meeting  after  the  Ottawa  debate,  what  the  mistake  was  and  I 
it  had  been  made.     I  supposed  that  for  an  honest  man.  conscious 
his  own  rectitude,  that  explanation  would  be  sufficient.     I  did  n 
wait  for  him,  after  the  mistake  was  made,  to  call  my  attention  to  it, 
but  frankly  explained  it  at  once  aa  an  Iionest  man  would.     I  also 
gave  the  authority  on  which  I  had  stated  that  these  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  Springfield  Republican  convention ;  that  I  had  i 
them  quoted  by  Major  Harris  in  a  debate  in  Congress,  as  hai 
been  adopted  by  the  first  Republican  State  convention  in  Dlin* 
and  that  I  had  written  t<^i  him  and  a.sked  him  for  the  authority  at 
the  time  and  place  of  their  adoption ;  that  Major  Uarris  being 
tremely  ill,  Charles  H.  Lanphier  nad  written  to  me  for  him  that  *' 
were  adopted  at  Springfield,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1854,  and 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Springfield  paper  containing  them.     I  i  _ 
them  from  the  newspaper  just  as  Mr.  Lincoln  reads  the  prooe<>din| 
of  meetings  held  years  ago  from  the  newspapers.     j\fter  giving  th 
explanation,  I  did  not  tliink  there  was  an  honest  man  in  tne  Stat«< 
nhnois  who  doubted  that  I  had  been  led  into  the  error,  if  it  was  si 
innot-ently,  in  the  way  I  detailed ;  and  I  will  now  say  that  I  do 
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now  believe  that  there  is  an  honest  man  on  the  face  of  the  globe  who 
will  not  regard  with  abhorrence  and  dis^st  Mr.  Lincoln's  insinua- 
tions of  my  complicity  in  that  forgery,  if  it  was  a  forgery.  Does  Mr. 
Lincoln  wish  to  push  these  things  to  tne  point  of  personal  difficulties 
here  f  I  commenced  this  contest  by  treating  him  courteously  and 
kindly ;  I  always  spoke  of  him  in  words  of  respect,  and  in  return  he 
has  sought,  and  is  now  seeking,  to  divert  pubuc  attention  from  the 
enormity  of  his  revolutionary  principles  by  impeaching  men's  sin- 
cerity and  integrity,  and  inviting  personal  quarrels. 

I  desired  to  conduct  tiiis  contest  with  him  like  a  gentleman,  but  I 
spurn  the  insinuation  of  complicity  and  fraud  made  upon  the  simple 
circumstance  of  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  having  made  a  mistake  as 
to  the  place  where  a  thing  was  done,  but  not  as  to  the  thing  itself. 
These  resolutions  were  the  platform  of  this  Republican  party  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  of  that  year.  They  were  adopted  in  a  majority  or  the  Repub- 
lican counties  in  the  State ;  and  when  I  asked  him  at  Ottawa  whether 
they  formed  the  platform  upon  which  he  stood,  he  did  not  answer, 
and  I  could  not  get  -an  answer  out  of  him.  He  then  thought,  as  I 
thouj^ht,  that  those  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  Springfield  con- 
vention, but  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  was  not  t£ere  when 
they  were  adopted,  but  had  ^ne  to  Tazewell  court  in  order  to  avoid 
being  present  at  the  convention.  He  saw  them  published  as  having 
been  adopted  at  Springfield,  and  so  did  I,  and  he  knew  that  if  there 
was  a  mistake  in  regard  to  tnem,  that  I  had  nothing  under  heaven  to 
do  with  it.  Besides,  you  find  that  in  all  these  northern  counties 
where  the  Republican  candidates  are  running  pledged  to  him,  that 
the  conventions  which  nominated  them  adopted  that  identical  plat- 
form. One  cardinal  point  in  that  platform  which  he  shrinks  from  is 
this  —  that  there  shall  be  no  more  slave  States  admitted  into  the 
Union,  even  if  the  people  want  them.  Lovejoy  stands  pledged  against 
the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States.  ["Right;  so  do  we.'j  So 
do  you,  you  say.  Famsworth  stands  pledged  against  the  admission 
of  any  more  slave  States.  Washbume  stands  pledged  the  same  way. 
The  candidate  for  the  legislature  who  is  runmng  on  Lincoln's  ticket 
in  Henderson  and  Warren  stands  committed  by  his  vote  in  the  legis- 
lature to  the  same  thing,  and  I  am  informed,  but  do  not  know  of 
the  fact,  that  your  candidate  here  is  also  so  pledged.  ["  Hurrah  for 
him !  Good ! "]  Now,  you  Rm)ublicans  all  hurrah  for  him,  and  for  the 
doctrine  of  "  no  more  slave  States,"  and  yet  Lincoln  tells  you  that  his 
conscience  will  not  i)ermit  him  to  sanction  that  doctrine,  and  com- 

Elains  because  the  resolutions  I  read  at  Ottawa  made  him,  as  a  mem- 
er  of  the  party,  responsible  for  sanctioning  the  doctrine  of  no  more 
slave  States,  i  ou  are  one  way,  you  confess,  and  he  is  or  pretends  to 
be  the  other,  and  yet  you  are  Doth  governed  by  principle  m  support- 
ing one  another.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  have  shown  it  is,  that  the  whole 
Republican  party  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  stands  committed 
to  the  doctnne  of  no  more  slave  otates,  and  that  this  same  doctrine 
is  repudiated  by  the  Republicans  in  the  other  part  of  the  State,  I 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  do  not  present  the  case 
which  he  cited  from  the  Scriptures,  of  a  house  divided  against  itself 
which  cannot  stand !    I  desire  to  know  what  are  Mr.  Lincoln's  princi- 


•k»  «hI  tk*  pnti«>ipl«ti  of  bis  pait>'.  I  hold,  and  tbt^  portv  i 
«hi«lt  I  •■  iowtified  holds,  that  the  people  of  eaeh  State,  old  a 
«««;.ka>T«  die  ri^tfel  lo  decide  the  slarerj-  question  for  themael' 
^^  w^n  1  osmI  the  remark  that  I  did  not  <.*are  whether  slavery 
_p«r  duwn,  I  used  it  in  the  connection  that  I  was  for  alloi 
6l»  dit  juf^  as  lUie  pleased  ou  the  slaverr  question.  I  said 
I  4U  »»»t  «ttw  whether  they  voted  slavery  up  or  down,  because  they"" 
W(  th*  ngbt  lo  do  as  they  pleased  uti  the  question,  and  therefore  tny 
irttium  wuM  mrt  be  eontrttlled  hy  any  sneh  consideration.  Why  ean- 
•oi  AtMnfthtun  IiuiH)ln.  and  the  {>arty  with  whi(.-h  he  arts,  speak  out 
tlwtf  prio>"i[ilrti  so  that  they  may  be  understood  T  Why  do  they  claim 
t«tN>««ttf  thiu}!iu  one  part  of  the  State  and  anotherin  the  oUieriiartT 
W)MM<'^'rr  I  allude  to  tlie  Abolition  doetrines,  whieh  he  eonsioprs  a 
stuMlvr  t»  he  eharged  with  being  in  favor  of,  you  all  indorse  them, 
«umI  humUt  fur  them,  nut  knowing  that  your  candidate  is  ashamed  to 
M-4,m>wMi^  thein. 

1  tMYo  a  few  words  to  say  upon  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  wbioli 
tM»  UvinKltil  the  brain  of  M^r.  Lincoln  so  much.  He  insists  that  that 
tlooWMW  would  itury  slavery  int-o  the  free  States,  notwithstanding 
llWl  (he  dM'isiou  sail's  directly  the  opposite;  and  g<jes  into  a  long 
MVttUkeul  lt>  make  you  )M>Ueve  that  I  am  in  favor  of,  and  would  sane- 
tHut,  the  (hn'trine  that  would  allow  slaves  to  be  brought  here  and  held 
Ma  «Uvtvi  c^mtrar}'  to  our  constitution  and  laws.  Mr.  Lincoln  knew 
iH'tler  wlu^a  he  assertiil  this;  he  knew  that  one  newspaper,  and  so 
tw  an  t»  within  my  knt>wledge  but  one.  ever  asserted  that  doctrint 
au^l  that  I  was  the  Arst  man  in  either  House  of  Congress  that  re 
IImI  atliele  in  debate,  and  denounced  it  on  the  floor  of  Ihe  Senate 
ivvvJutUMiary.  When  the  Washiugtoii  "Union,"  on  the  17th  of  Ii 
N^ivt^iwWr,  p»l>li(dit>d  an  article  to  that  efl^ect,  I  branded  it  at  c 
KM^  \|«>tt4'uiiiH'>d  i(,  and  hem>e  the  "  Union  "  has  been  pursuing  me 
UMHt,  .Ur  TtHuntts,  of  llttirgia,  replied  to  me,  and  said  Uiat  thi 
w»a  u^tl  a  iiiM)  ill  any  of  the  sMve  States  south  of  the  Potomac  Rii  _, 
Itial  Kfild  any  sueh  diH-tiine.  Mr.  Lincoln  knows  that  there  is  nut- 
iw^'Utl'iM-  i>f  the  Supn'Uie  t'ourt.  who  holds  that  doctrine;  he  km  . 
ihat  f^  ery  uiio  of  them,  as  sliuwn  bv  their  opinions,  holds  the  revera 
VVln  ilii-  .itlrmjit,  then,  to  bring  the  Supreme  Court  into  disrepoJ 

,    ijilil   It  ItHiks  AS  if  there  was  an  effort  being  made  to  de^ 
iiiidduwiu  thehighest  judicial  tribunal  on  earth.   Sup- 
,!■■  in  destnij-ing  public  confldeni-e  in  the  court,  so  that 
.1 '  !  ui't  n-siHH't  its  decisions,  but  will  feel  at  liberty  to  dis- 
>  >it,  iiitd  nWst  the  laws  of  the  land,  what  will  he  have  gained! 
,i»ve  ehitnginl  the  government  from  one  of  laws  into  that  of 
whieh  the  strong  arm  of  violence  will  be  substituted  for  the 
_  lit  the  wiurts  of  jiistice.    He  complains  because  I  did  not  po 
ai'(;umeiit  reviewing  Chief  Justice  Tanev's  opinion,  and  the 
'  iioiks  of  the  different  judges,  to  determine  whether  their 
is  right  *>r  wrong  on  the  questions  of  law.  What  iise  would 
He  wants  to  lake  an  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  th 
ki  delennine  whether  the  questions  or  hiw  were  decidi 
He  id  going  t«  appeal  from  the  iiSujireme  Court  of  t' 
to  every  town  meeting,  in  the  hope  that  he  can  exi 
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a  prejudice  against  that  court,  and  on  the  wave  of  that  prejudice  ride 
into  me  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  he  could  not  get  there  on 
Ms  own  principles,  or  his  own  merits.  Suppose  he  should  succeed 
in  getting  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  what  then  will  he 
have  to  do  with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case  f  Can  he  reverse  that  decision  when  he  gets  there  f  Can  he  act 
upon  itt  Has  the  Senate  any  right  to  reverse  it  or  revise  it?  He 
will  not  pretend  that  it  has.  Then  why  drag  the  matter  into  this  con- 
test, unless  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  f abe  issue,  by  which  he  can 
divert  public  attention  from  the  real  issue. 

He  nas  cited  General  Jackson  in  justification  of  the  war  he  is 
making  on  the  decision  of  the  court.  Mr.  Lincoln  misunderstands 
tiie  history  of  the  country  if  he  believes  there  is  any  parallel  in  the 
two  cases.  It  is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  once  decided  that  if  a 
bank  of  the  United  States  was  a  necessary  fiscal  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment it  was  constitutional,  and  if  not,  that  it  was  unconstitutional, 
and  also,  that  whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  for  that  purpose  was 
a  political  question  for  Congress,  and  not  a  judicial  one  for  the  courts 
to  determine.  Hence  the  court  would  not  determine  the  bank  uncon- 
stitutional. Jackson  respected  the  decision,  obeyed  the  law,  executed 
it,  and  carried  it  into  effect  during  its  existence ;  but  after  the  char- 
ter of  the  bank  expired,  and  a  proposition  was  made  to  create  a  new 
bank,  General  JacKson  said:  ^^It  is  unnecessary  and  improper,  and 
therefore  I  am  against  it  on  constitutional  grounds  as  well  as  those 
of  expediency."  Is  Congress  bound  to  pass  every  act  that  is  con- 
stitutional? Why,  there  are  a  thousand  things  that  are  constitu- 
tional, but  yet  are  inexpedient  and  unnecessary^  and  you  surely  would 
not  vote  for  them  merely  because  you  had  the  right  to  f  And  oecause 
General  Jackson  would  not  do  a  tning  which  he  had  a  right  to  do,  but 
did  not  deem  expedient  or  proper,  mr.  Lincoln  is  goin^  to  justify 
himself  in  doing  that  which  he  has  no  right  to  do.  I  ask  mm  whether 
he  is  not  bound  to  respect  and  obey  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  well  as  IT  The  Constitution  has  created  that  court  to 
decide  all  constitutional  questions  in  the  last  resort,  and  when  such 
decisions  have  been  made  they  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  you, 
and  he,  and  myself,  and  every  other  good  citizen  are  bound  by  them. 
Yet  he  argues  that  I  am  bound  by  their  decisions,  and  he  is  not.  He 
says  that  their  decisions  are  binding  on  Democrats,  but  not  on  Re- 
publicans. Are  not  Republicans  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  land  as 
well  as  Democrats  T  And  when  the  court  has  fixed  the  construction 
of  the  Constitution  on  the  validity  of  a  given  law,  is  not  their  deci- 
sion binding  upon  Republicans  as  well  as  upon  Democrats  T  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  Republicans  have  the  right  to  raise  your  mobs  and 
oppose  the  laws  or  the  land  and  the  constituted  authorities,  and  yet 
hold  us  Democrats  bound  to  obey  them  ?  My  time  is  within  haft  a 
minute  of  expiring,  and  all  I  have  to  say  is  tfiat  I  stand  by  the  laws 
of  the  land.  I  stand  by  the  Constitution  as  our  fathers  made  it,  by 
the  laws  as  they  are  enacted,  and  by  the  decisions  of  the  court  upon 
all  points  within  their  jurisdiction  as  they  are  pronounced  by  the 
highest  tribunal  on  earth ;  and  any  man  who  resists  these  must  re- 
sort to  mob-law  and  violence  to  overturn  the  government  of  laws. 
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October  13, 1858.—  Sixth  Jo:nt  Debate,  at  Qudjcy,  Iuunois 
Mr.  Lincoln's  Opening  Speech. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  1  have  luuj  no  immediate  conference  v 
Jndge  Donglas,  but  I  wiU  venture  to  say  that  he  and  I  will  perfe* 
affree  that  your  putire  silence,  both  when  I  speak  and  when  he  speaJ 
will  be  most  agreeable  to  ub.  , 

111  the  month  of  May,  1856,  the  elements  in  tlie  State  of  Illinni^- 
wliich  have  since  been  consolidated  into  the  Republi<yin  riarty  oesem- 
ble<i  together  in  a  State  convention  at  Blooioinirton.  They  adopted 
at  that  time  what,  in  political  langiia|!;e.  is  ea^ed  a  platform.  In 
June  of  the  same  year,  the  elements  of  tne  RepuVilitian  imrty  in  the 
nation  aBsembled  t4>gether  in  a  national  convention  at  I'liihuielphia. 
They  adopted  what  is  called  the  national  platform.  In  June.  18o8. — 
the  present  year, — the  Republicans  of  Illinois  reassembled  at  Spring 
field  in  State  convention,  and  adopted  again  their  platform,  an  " 
supijose,  not  differing  in  any  essential  particular  from  either  of  t* 
former  ones,  but  ])eniapB  adding  something  in  relation  to  the  ai 
development*  of  politick  progress  in  the  country.  , 

The  convention  that  assembled  in  June  last  did  me  the  honor,  if  it 
be  cine,  and  I  esteem  it  such,  to  nominate  me  as  their  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  have  supjiosed  that,  in  entering  ujton 
tliis  canvass,  I  stood  generally  upon  these  platforms.  We  are  n<»w 
met  together  on  the  13th  of  Octobei-  of  the  same  year,  only  four 
months  &om  the  adoption  of  the  last  platform,  and  I  am  unaware 
that  in  this  canvass,  from  the  beginning  until  to-dav.  any  one  of  uur 
adversaries  has  taken  hold  of  our  platforms,  or  laid  his  finger  upuk 
anvthing  he  calls  wrong  in  them. 

In  the  verj'  first  one  of  these  joint  discussions  between  Seoal 
Douglas  and  myself.  Senator  Douglas,  without  alluding  at  all 
these  platforms,  or  to  any  one  of  them,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
tempted  to  hold  me  responsible  for  a  set  of  resolutions  passed  li  _ 
before  the  meeting  of  eitlier  one  of  these  eonventious  of  which  I  hai 

Xken.  And  as  a  ground  for  holding  me  responsible  for  these  pe_ 
dons,  he  assumed  that  they  had  ^en  passed  at  a  State  conven- 
tion of  the  Repubhcan  partv,  and  that  I  tooK  part  in  that  convention. 
It  was  discovered  afterward  that  tliis  was  erroneous,  that  the  res*)Iu- 
tions  which  he  endeavored  to  hold  me  responsible  for  had  not  Ix-en 
passed  by  any  State  convention  an>'where.  had  not  be«n  pasM^d 
at  Springfield,  where  he  supposed  they  had,  or  assmned  that  they 
had,  and  tiiat  they  had  been  passed  in  no  convention  in  which  I  had 
taken  part..  The 'judge,  nevertheless,  was  not  willing  to  give  op  T 
point  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  make  upon  me,  and  he  therefi 
thought  to  still  hold  rae  to  the  point  that  he  was  endeavoring 
make,  by  sliowing  that  the  resolutions  tJiat  he  read  had  been  pas- 
at  a  local  eonvention  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  althotigl 
was  not  a  local  convention  that  embra^red  my  residence  st  alt  nor 
one  that  reached,  as  I  suppose,  neanT  tlian  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  miles  of  where  I  was  when  it  met,  nor  one  in  which  I 
took  any  part  at  all.     He  also  introduced  otlier  resolutions,  pasB«d 
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at  other  meetings,  and  by  combining  the  whole,  although  they  were 
all  antecedent  to  the  two  State  conventions,  and  the  one  national 
convention  I  have  mentioned,  still  he  insisted  and  now  insists,  as  I 
imderstand,  that  I  am  in  some  wajr  responsible  for  them. 

At  Jonesix)ro,  on  our  third  meeting,  1  insisted  to  the  judge  that  I 
was  in  no  way  rightfully  held  responsible  for  the  proceedings  of  this 
local  meeting  or  convention  in  which  I  had  taken  no  part,  and  in 
which  I  was  m  no  way  embraced;  but  I  insisted  to  him  that  if  he 
thought  I  was  responsible  for  every  man  or  every  set  of  men  every- 
where, who  happen  to  be  my  friends,  the  rule  ought  to  work  both 
ways,  and  he  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  and  resolutions  of 
all  men  or  sets  of  men  who  were  or  are  now  his  supporters  and 
friends,  and  gave  him  a  pretty  long  string  of  resolutions,  parsed  by 
men  ^o  are  now  his  fnends,  and  announcing  doctrines  for  which 
he  does  not  desire  to  be  held  responsible. 

This  still  does  not  satisfy  Jud^e  Douglas.    He  still  adheres  to  his 

Sroposition,  that  I  am  responsible  for  what  some  of  my  friends  in 
ifferent  paj-ts  of  the  State  have  done :  but  that  he  is  not  responsible 
for  what  nis  have  done.  At  least,  so  I  understand  him.  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  the  judge,  at  our  meeting  in  Gkdesburg  last  week, 
imdertfikkes  to  establish  mat  I  am  guilty  of  a  species  of  double-deal- 
ing with  the  public — that  I  make  m[)eeches  of  a  certain  sort  in  the 
North,  among  the  Abolitionists,  which  I  would  not  make  in  the  South, 
and  that  I  mAke  ^eeches  of  a  certain  sort  in  the  South  which  I  would 
not  make  in  the  North.  I  apprehend,  in  the  course  I  have  marked 
out  for  myself,  that  I  shall  not  have  to  dwell  at  very  great  length  upon 
this  subject 

As  this  was  done  in  the  nudge's  opening  speech  at  Gfdesburg,  I 
had  an  opportunity^  as  I  haa  the  middle  speech  then,  of  saying  some- 
thing in  answer  to  it  He  brought  f orwai^  a  quotation  or  two  from 
a  speech  of  mine,  delivered  at  CSdcago,  and  then,  to  contrast  with  it, 
he  Drought  forward  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  mine  at  Charleston, 
in  which  he  insisted  that  I  was  greatly  inconsistent,  and  insisted  that 
his  conclusion  followed  that  I  was  playing  a  double  part,  and  speak- 
ing in  one  region  one  way,  and  in  another  region  another  way.  ihave 
not  time  now  to  dwell  on  this  as  long  as  I  would  like,  and  wish  only 
now  to  requote  that  portion  of  my  speech  at  Charleston,  which  the 
judge  quoted,  and  then  make  some  comments  upon  it.  This  he  quotes 
from  me  as  being  delivered  at  Charleston,  and  I  believe  correctly : 

I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  bringing' 
about  in  any  way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  black 
races  —  that  I  am  not  nor  ever  have  been  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors 
of  negroes,  nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry  with 
white  people ;  and  I  will  say  m  addition  to  this  that  there  is  a  phvsical  differ- 
ence between  the  white  and  black  races  which  will  ever  forbid  tne  two  races 
living  together  on  terms  of  social  and  political  equality.  And  inasmuch  as 
they  cannot  so  live,  while  they  do  remain  together,  there  most  be  the  posi- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior^  and  I,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  am  in  uivor 
of  having  the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white  race. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  entirequotation  from  the  Charleston  speech, 
as  Judge  Douglas  made  it.    Bis  commente  are  as  follows : 
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Yes,  here  yiiu  find  lueD  who  burmh  For  Linooln,  aud  say  he  is  right 
he  discards  all  distiaittion  between  races,  or  when  he  declares  that  he  discai 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  saperior  and  inferior 
AbolitioniatB  are  required  and  expected  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lineolii  because  he 
goesfortheei(uaUtvof  races,  hoidms' that  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
llie  white  man  an<f  negro  were  declared  equal,  and  endowed  b^  divine  law 
with  equality.  And  down  South  with  the  old-line  Whiga,  with  the  Ken- 
tuckiana,  the  Virginians,  and  the  Tenneaseeana,  he  tells  you  that  there  is 
a  phyeieal  difference  between  the  races,  making  the  one  superior,  the  other 
inferior,  and  he  is  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  superiority  of  the  white  race 
over  the  negro. 

Those  are  the  iud^e  commeuta.  Now  I  wish  to  show  you,  that  a 
month,  or  only  W£iig  three  da^s  of  a  month,  before  I  made  the 
speech  at  (Tbarleston  which  the  judge  quotes  from^  he  had  himself 
heard  me  say  substautially  the  same  thing.  It  was  m  our  first  meet- 
ing, at  Ottawa,  and  I  will  say  a  word  alxiut  where  it  was,  and  the 
atmosphere  it  was  in,  after  a  while — but  at  our  first  meeting,  at  Ot- 
tawa, I  read  au  ertraet  from  an  old  speech  of  mine,  made  nearly  four 
years  ago,  not  merely  to  show  my  sentiments,  but  to  show  that  my 
sentiments  were  long  entertained  and  openly  expressed;  in  whicn 
extract  I  expressly  declared  that  my  own  feelings  would  not  admit 
of  a  social  aud  political  equality  between  the  white  and  black  races, 
and  that  even  if  my  own  feelings  would  admit  of  it,  1  still  knew  that 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  would  not,  and  that  such  a  thing 
.was  au  utter  impossibility,  or  Mubatantially  that.  That  extract  from 
~my  old  speech,  the  reporters,  hy  some  sort  of  accident,  passed  over, 
and  it  was  not  reported.  I  lay  no  blame  upon  anylHwiy.  I  suppose 
they  thought  that  I  would  hand  it  over  to  tnera,  and  dropped  report- 
iug  while  1  was  reading  it,  but  afterward  went  away  without  getting 
it  from  me.  At  the  end  of  that  quotation  from  my  old  speech,  which 
I  read  at  Ottawa,  I  made  the  conunent«  which  were  reported  at  that 
time,  and  which  I  will  now  read,  and  ask  you  t«  notice  how  very 
nearly  they  are  the  same  as  Judge  Douglas  says  were  delivered  by 
me,  down  m  Egypt.     After  reading  1  added  these  words : 

Now.  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  read  at  any  greater  length,  but  this  is 
the  true  complexion  of  all  I  have  ever  said  in  regard  to  tlie  institution  nf 
slavery,  or  the  black  race,  and  this  is  the  whole  of  it ;  and  anything  that  ar- 
euet)  me  into  his  idea  of  perfect  social  and  political  equality  with  the  negro  is 
but  a  specious  and  fantastical  arrangement  of  words  by  which  a  man  can 
prove  a  horse -chestnut  to  be  a  chestnut  horse.  I  will  say  here,  while  upon 
this  subject,  tliat  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  thti  Slates  where  it  esifita.  I  believe  I  have  no 
lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  I  have  no  purpose 
to  introduce  political  and  social  equality  between  the  wliile  and  black  raws. 
There  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  two,  which,  in  my  judgment,  will 
probably  forever  forbid  their  Uving  together  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equal- 
ity, and,  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  there  must  be  a  differenee. 
I.  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  hav- 
ing the  superior  position.  I  have  never  said  anything  to  the  contrary,  but  Z._ 
hold  that,  notwithstanding  all  thia,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  thr 
negro  is  not  ootided  to  all  the  natural  rights  enumerated  in  the  Declaratioi 
of  Independence— the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happineas. 
hold  that  he  is  as  much  entitled  to  these  as  the  white  man.     I  agree  w^' 
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Judge  Douglas  that  he  is  not  my  equal  in  many  respects,  certainly  not  in 
color — pemaps  not  in  intellectual  and  moral  enaowments;  but  in  the  right 
to  eat  tne  bread,  without  the  leave  of  anybody  else,  which  his  own  hand 
earns,  he  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of 
every  living  man. 

I  have  chiefly  introduced  this  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  judge's 
charge  that  the  quotation  he  took  from  my  Charleston  speech  was 
what  I  would  say  down  south  amon^  the  Eentuckians,  the  v  irginians, 
etc.,  but  would  not  say  in  the  regions  in  which  was  suppos^  to  be 
more  of  the  Abolition  element.  I  now  make  this  comment:  that 
speech  from  which  I  have  now  read  the  quotation,  and  which  is  there 
given  correctly,  perhaps  too  much  so  for  good  taste,  was  made  away 
up  north  in  the  Abolition  district  of  this  State  'par  excellence — in 
the  Loveioy  district — in  the  personal  presence  of  Lovejoy ;  for  he 
was  on  the  stand  with  us  when  I  made  it.  It  had  been  made  and 
put  in  print  in  that  region  only  three  days  less  than  a  month  before 
the  speech  made  at  Charleston,  the  like  of  which  Judge  Douglas 
thhiks  I  would  not  make  where  there  was  any  Abolition  element. 
I  only  refer  to  this  matter  to  say  that  I  am  altogether  unconscious 
of  having  attempted  any  double-dealing  anywhere;  that  upon  one 
occasion  I  may  say  one  tning  and  leave  other  things  unsaid,  and  vice 
versa;  but  that  I  have  said  anything  on  one  occasion  that  is  incon- 
sistent witii  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  I  deny — at  least,  I  deny  it 
so  far  as  Uie  intention  is  concerned.  I  find  that  I  have  devoted  to 
this  topic  a  larger  portion  of  my  time  than  I  had  intended.  I  wished 
to  show — but  I  will  pass  it  upon  this  occasion — that  in  the  sentiment 
I  have  occasionally  advanced  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
I  am  entirely  borne  out  by  the  sentiments  advanced  by  our  old  Whig 
leader,  Henry  Clay,  and  I  have  the  book  here  to  show  it  from :  but 
because  I  have  already  occupied  more  time  than  I  intended  to  do  on 
tiiat  topic,  I  pass  over  it. 

At  (ialesburg  I  tried  to  show  that  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
pushed  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  slavery  would  be  established 
in  all  the  States  as  well  as  in  the  Territories.  I  did  this  because, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  I  had  asked  Judge  Douglas  whether,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  should  make  a  decision  declaring  that  the  States  had 
not  the  power  to  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits,  he  would  adopt 
and  follow  that  decision  as  a  rule  of  political  action ;  and  because  he 
had  not  directly  answered  that  question,  but  had  merely  contented 
himself  with  sneering  at  it,  I  again  introduced  it,  and  tned  to  show 
that  the  conclusion  Ihat  I  stated  followed  inevitably  and  logically 
from  the  proposition  already  decided  by  the  court.  Judge  Dougla^ 
had  the  privilege  of  replying  to  me  at  Galesburg,  and  again  he 
gave  me  no  direct  answer  as  to  whether  he  would  or  would  not  sus- 
tain such  decision  if  made.  I  give  him  this  third  chance  to  say 
yes  or  no.  He  is  not  obliged  to  do  either, — probably  he  will  not  do 
either, —  but  I  give  him  the  third  chance.  I  tried  to  show  then  that 
tMs  result,  this  conclusion,  inevitably  followed  from  the  point  already 
decided  by  the  court.  The  judge,  in  his  reply,  again  sneers  at  the 
thought  of  the  court  making  any  such  decision,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  upon  this  subject,  uses  the  language  which  I  will  now 


read.     Speaking  of  me,  the  judge  says:     "He  goes  on  ftnd 
that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  would  carry  slavery  into  the 


preme  Court  that  holds  that  doctrine.     He  knows  that  every  one 
them  in  their  opinions  held  the  reverse." 

I  especially  introdnc«  this  subject  again  for  the  puipose  of  Baying 
that  I  have  the  Dred  Scott  decision  here,  and  I  will  thank  Jndge 
Douglas  to  lay  his  finger  upon  the  place  in  the  entire  opinions  of  the 
court  where  any  one  of  them  "  savs  the  contrary."  It  is  very  hard  to 
affirm  a  negative  with  entire  confidence.  I  say,  however,  that  I  hai  " 
examined  Biat  decision  with  a  gfiod  deal  of  care,  as  a  lawyer 
amines  a  decision,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  so,  the  cc 
has  nowhere  in  its  opinions  said  that  the  States  have  the  ^wer 
exclude  slaveir,  nor  nave  they  used  other  language  substantially  that. 
I  also  say,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  not  one  of  the  concurring  judges  has 
said  that  the  States  can  exclude  slavery,  nor  said  an,^'t'hlng  that  was 
substantially  that.  The  nearest  appnmch  that  any  one  of  them  has 
made  to  it,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  was  by  Judge  Kelson,  and  the  approach 
he  made  to  it  was  exactly,  in  substance,  the  Nebraska  bill  —  that 
the  States  had  the  exclusive  power  over  the  question  of  slavery,  so 
far  as  they  are  not  limited  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  ask  the  question,  therefore,  if  the  non-concurring  judges,  McLean 
or  Curtis,  had  asked  to  get  an  express  declaration  that  the  States 
could  absolutely  exclude  slavery  from  their  hmits,  what  reason 
have  we  to  believe  that  it  would  not  have  been  voted  down  by  the 
majority  of  the  judges,  just  as  Chase's  amendment  was  voted  down 
by  Judge  Douglas  and  Ma  compeers  when  it  was  offered  to  the 
Nebraska  billT 

Also  at  Galesburg  I  said  something  in  regard  to  those  Springfield 
resolutions  that  Judge  Douglas  had  attempted  to  use  upon  me  at 
Ottawa,  and  commented  at  some  length  npon  the  fact  that  they  were, 
as  presented,  not  genuine.  Judge  Douglas  in  his  reply  to  me  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  exasperated.  He  said  he  never  woiOd  have  believed 
that  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  he  kindly  called  me,  would  have  attempted 
such  a  thing  as  I  had  attempted  upon  that  occasion ;  and  among 
other  expressions  which  he  used  toward  me,  was  that  I  dared  to  say 
forgery  —  that  I  had  dared  to  say  forgery  [turning  to  Judge  Doug- 
las). Yes,  judge,  I  did  dare  to  say  forgery.  But  in  this  political 
canvass  the  judge  ought  to  remejnher  that  I  was  not  the  ftret  who 
dared  to  say  forgery.  At  Jacksonville  Judge  Douglas  mode  a  speech 
in  answer  to  something  said  by  Judge  Trumbull,  and  at  the  close  of 
what  he  said  upon  that  subject,  he  dared  to  say  that  Tnmibull  had 
forged  his  evidence.  He  said,  too,  that  he  should  not  concern  him- 
self with  TmmbuU  any  more,  but  thereafter  he  should  hold  Lincoln 
responsible  for  the  slanders  upon  him.  When  I  met  him  at  Charles- 
ton after  that,  although  1  think  that  I  should  not  have  noticed  the 
subject  if  he  had  not  said  he  would  hold  me  responsible  for  it,  I 

?ircad  out  before  him  the  statements  of  the  evidence  that  Judge 
rumbuU  bad  used,  and  I  asked  Judge  Douglas,  piece  by  piece,  to  put 
his  finger  upon  one  piece  of  all  that  evidence  that  he  wi>uld  say  t 
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a  forgery.  When  I  went  through  with  each  and  every  piece.  Judge 
Dou^as  did  not  dare  then  to  say  that  any  piece  of  it  was  a  lorgery. 
So  it  seems  that  there  are  some  things  that  Jud^e  Douglas  dares  to 
do,  and  some  that  he  dares  not  to  do.  [A  voice:  '^it  's  the  same  thing 
with  you."]    Yes,  sir,  it 's  the  same  thing  with  me. 

I  do  dare  to  say  forgery  when  it 's  true,  and  don't  dare  to  say  f or- 

feiT  when  it 's  false.  Now,  I  wiU  say  here  to  this  audience  and  to 
udge  Douglas,  I  have  not  dared  to  sav  he  committed  a  forgery,  and 
I  never  shafi  until  I  know  it ;  but  I  did  dare  to  say — just  to  suggest 
to  the  judge — that  a  forgery  had  been  committed,  which  bv  his  own 
showing  luid  been  traced  to  him  and  two  of  his  fnends.  1  dared  to 
suggest  to  him  that  he  had  expressly  promised  in  one  of  his  public 
speeches  to  investi^te  that  matter,  and  I  dared  to  sug^st  to  him 
that  there  was  an  miplied  promise  that  when  he  investi^ted  it  he 
would  make  known  the  result.  I  dared  to  su^^est  to  the  judge  that 
he  could  not  expect  to  be  quite  clear  of  susjpicion  of  that  fraud,  for 
since  the  time  that  promise  was  made  he  haa  been  with  those  friends, 
and  had  not  kept  his  promise  in  regard  to  the  investigation  and  the 
report  upon  it.    I  am  not  a  very  danng  man,  but  I  da^  that  much, 

i'udge,  and  I  am  not  much  scared  about  it  yet.  When  the  judge  says 
le  would  n't  have  believed  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  he  would  have 
made  such  an  attempt  as  that,  he  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  he  en- 
tered upon  this  canvass  with  the  purpose  to  treat  me  courteously ; 
that  touched  me  somewhat.  It  set  me  to  thinking.  I  was  aware, 
when  it  was  first  agreed  that  Judge  Douglas  and  I  were  to  have 
these  seven  joint  di^ussions,  that  tney  were  the  successive  acts  of  a 
drama — perhax)s  I  should  say,  to  be  enacted  not  merely  in  the  face 
of  audiences  likethis,  but  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  my  relation  to  him,  and  not  from  anything  in  myself,  in  the 
face  or  the  world;  and  I  am  anxious  that  they  should  be  conducted 
with  dignity  and  in  the  ^ood  temi)er  which  would  be  befitting  the 
vast  audience  before  which  it  was  conducted.  But  when  Jud^e 
Douglas  got  home  from  Washington  and  made  his  first  speech  m 
Chicago,  the  evening  afterward  I  made  some  sort  of  a  reply  to  it. 
His  second  speech  was  made  at  Bloomington.  in  which  he  commented 
upon  my  speech  at  Chicago,  and  said  that  I  had  used  language  in- 
geniously contrived  to  conceal  my  intentions,  or  words  to  tnat  eflfect. 
Now  I  understand  that  this  is  an  imputation  upon  my  veracity  and 
my  candor.  I  do  not  know  what  the  judge  understood  by  it,  but  in 
our  first  discussion  at  Ottawa,  he  led  off  by  charging  a  bargain, 
somewhat  corrupt  in  its  character,  upon  Trumbull  and  myself — that 
we  had  entered  mto  a  bargain,  one  of  the  terms  of  which  was  that 
Trumbull  was  to  Abolitiomze  the  old  Democratic  party,  and  I,  Lin- 
coln, was  to  Abolitionize  the  Old  Whig  party — I  pretending  to  be 
as  good  an  old-line  Whig  as  ever.  Judge  Douglas  may  not  under- 
stand that  he  implicated  my  truthfulness  and  my  honor  when  he  said 
I  was  doing  one  thing  and  pretending  another ;  and  I  misunderstood 
him  if  he  thought  he  was  ti*eating  me  in  a  dignified  way,  as  a  man  of 
honor  and  truth,  as  he  now  claims  he  was  disposed  to  treat  me.  Even 
after  that  time,  at  Qalesburg,  when  he  brings  forward  an  extract 
from  a  speech  made  at  Chicago^  and  an  extract  from  a  speech  made 
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at  CharlesUin,  Ui  nrnvo  that  I  wus  tJ-ying  ki  play  ft  double  part, —  that 
1  was  trying  to  ciioat  the  public,  and  get  votes  u|)on  one  set  of  prin- 
ciples at  one  place  and  upon  another  set  of  principles  at  Miother 
place, —  I  do  not  understand  but  what  be  impeaches  my  honor,  my 
veracity,  and  my  candor ;  and  because  he  does  this,  I  do  not  under- 
stand tiiat  I  am  boimd,  if  I  sec  a  truthful  ground  for  it,  to  keep  my 
hands  off  of  hinj.    As  soon  as  I  learned  that  Jndge  Donglas  was  dis- 

r>scd  to  treat  me  in  this  way,  I  signified  in  one  of  my  speeches  that 
should  be  driven  t*)  draw  upon  what«ver  of  humble  resources  1 
might  have  —  to  adopt  a  new  course  with  him.  I  was  not  entirely 
sure  that  I  should  be  able  to  hold  mv  own  with  him,  but  I  at  least  had 
the  purpose  made  to  do  as  well  as  I  could  upon  him;  and  now  I  say 
that  I  will  not  be  the  first  to  cry  "  Hold ! "  I  think  it  originated  witn 
the  judge,  and  when  he  quits,  I  probably  wiU.  But  I  snail  not  ask 
any  favors  at  all.  He  asks  me,  or  he  asks  the  audience,  if  I  wish  to 
push  this  matter  to  the  point  of  personal  difficulty,  I  tell  him,  No. 
He  did  not  make  a  mistake,  in  one  of  his  early  speeches,  when  he 
called  me  an  "  amiable  "  man,  though  perhaps  he  did  when  he  called 
mean  "intelligent"  man.  It  really  hurts  me  very  much  to  suppose 
that  I  have  wronged  anybody  on  earth.  I  again  tell  him.  No!  I 
verj-  much  prefer,  when  this  canvass  shall  be  over,  however  it  mi 
result,  that  we  at  least  part  without  any  bitter  recollections  of 
aonol  difficulties. 

The  judge,  in  his  concluding  speeeh  at  IJalesbiirg,  says  that 
was  pushing  this  matter  to  a  personal  difficulty  t«  avoid  the  respon- 
sibUity  for  5ie  enormitv  of  my  principles.  I  say  to  the  judge  and  this 
audience  now^  that  1  will  again  stat«  our  principles  as  well  as  I  hastily 
can  in  all  their  enormity,  and  if  the  judge  hereafter  chooses  to  eon. 
fine  himself  to  a  war  upon  these  principles,  he  will  probably  not "" ' 
me  departing  from  the  same  course. 

We  have  in  this  nation  the  element  of  domestic  slavery.  It  is 
matter  of  absolute  certainty  that  it  is  a  disturbing  element.  It  is  til 
opinion  of  all  the  great  men  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  upon  ^ 
that  it  is  a  dangerous  element.  We  keep  up  a  controversy  in  reg^~ 
to  it.  That  controversy  necessarily  springs  mimdifferenceofopinii 
and  if  we  can  leara  exactly — can  reduce  to  the  lowest  elements- 
wliat  that  difference  of  opinion  is,  we  perhaps  shall  be  better  pre- 
pared for  discussing  the  different  systems  of  poh(!}'  that  we  would 
Sropose  in  regard  to  that  disturbing  element.  I  suggest  that  the 
ifference  of  opinion,  reduced  to  its  lowest  fermB.  is  no  other  than 
tlie  difference  between  the  men  who  think  slavery  a  wrong  and  those 
who  do  not  think  it  wrong.  The  Republican  party  thimt  it  wrong 
— we  think  it  is  a  moral,  a  social,  and  a  political  wrong.  We  think 
it  is  a  wron^  not  confining  itself  merely  to  the  persons  or  the  States 
where  it  exists,  but  that  it  is  a  wrong  which  in  its  tendency,  to 
say  the  least,  affects  the  ejdstence  of  the  whole  nation.  Because  we 
tbmk  it  wrong,  we  propose  a  course  of  policy  that  shall  deal  with  it 
an  a  wrong.  We  deal  with  it  as  with  any  other  wrong,  in  so  far  aa 
we  can  prevent  its  growing  any  larger,  and  so  deal  with  it  that  in 
the  run  of  time  there  may  be  some  promise  of  an  end  t«i  it.  We  hava 
a  due  regard  to  the  aotuiu  presence  of  it  amongtst  us,  nnd  I 
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ties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  all  the  consti- 
tutional obligations  tiirown  about  it.  I  suppose  that  in  reference 
both  to  its  actual  existence  in  the  nation,  and  to  our  constitutional 
oblijjations,  we  have  no  right  at  all  to  disturb  it  in  the  States  where 
it  exists,  and  we  profess  that  we  have  no  more  inclination  to  disturb 
it  than  we  have  the  right  to  do  it.  We  go  further  than  that :  we 
don't  propose  to  disturb  it  where,  in  one  instance,  we  think  t^e  Con- 
stitution would  permit  us.  We  tnink  the  Constitution  would  permit 
us  to  disturb  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Still  we  do  not  propose 
to  do  that,  unless  it  should  be  in  terms  which  I  don't  suppose  the 
nation  is  very  likely  soon  to  agree  to — the  terms  of  making  the 
emancipation  gradual  and  compensating  the  unwilling  owners. 
Where  we  suppose  we  have  the  constitutional  right,  we  restrain  our- 
selves in  reference  to  the  actual  existence  of  the  institution  and 
the  difficulties  thrown  about  it.  We  also  oppose  it  as  an  evil  so  far  as 
it  seeks  to  spread  itself.  We  insist  on  the  policy  that  shall  restrict 
it  to  its  present  limits.  We  don't  suppose  that  in  doing  this  we  vio- 
late anything  due  to  the  actual  presence  of  the  institution,  or  any- 
thing  due  to  the  constitutional  guaranties  thrown  around  it. 

We  oppose  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  a  certain  way,  upon  which 
I  ought  perhaps  to  address  you  a  few  words.  We  do  not  propose  that 
when  Dred  Scott  has  been  decided  to  be  a  slave  by  the  court,  we.  as 
a  mob.  will  decide  him  to  be  free.  We  do  not  propose  that,  wnen 
any  otner  one.  or  one  thousand,  shall  be  decided  by  that  court  to  be 
slaves,  we  will  in  any  violent  way  disturb  the  rights  of  proi)erty  thus 
settied:  but  we  nevertheless  do  oppose  that  decision  as  a  political 
rule,  which  shall  be  binding  on  me  voter  to  vote  for  nobodv  who 
thinks  it  wrong,  which  shaU  be  binding  on  the  members  of  Con- 
gress or  the  President  to  favor  no  measure  that  does  not  actually 
concur  with  the  principles  of  that  decision.  We  do  not  propose  to 
be  bound  bv  it  as  a  political  rule  in  that  way,  because  we  think 
it  lays  the  foundation  not  merelv  of  enlarging  and  spreading  out 
what  we  consider  an  eviL  but  it  lays  the  foundation  lor  spreading 
that  evil  into  the  States  tnemselves.  We  propose  so  resisting  it  as 
to  have  it  reversed  if  we  can,  and  a  new  juoicial  rule  established 
upon  this  subject. 

I  will  add  tms,  that  if  there  be  any  man  who  does  not  believe  that 
slavery  is  wrong  in  the  three  aspects  which  I  have  mentioned,  or  in 
any  one  of  them,  that  man  is  misplaced  and  ought  to  leave  us. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  oe  any  man  in  the  Republican 
party  who  is  impatient  over  the  necessity  springing  from  its  actual 
presence,  and  is  impatient  of  the  constitutional  guaranties  thrown 
around  it,  and  would  act  in  disregard  of  these,  he  too  is  misplaced, 
standing  with  us.  He  will  find  his  place  somewhere  else ;  for  we 
have  a  due  regard,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  understanding  them, 
for  all  these  things.  This,  jjentlemen,  as  well  as  I  (^n  give  it,  is  a 
plain  statement  of  our  principles  in  all  their  enormity. 

I  wiU  say  now  that  there  is  a  sentiment  in  the  country  contrary  to 
me — a  sentiment  which  holds  that  slaverj'  is  not  wrong,  and  there- 
fore it  g^>es  for  the  [K>licv  that  df>es  not  pro[K>8e  dealing  with  it  as  a 
wrong.     That  jKili^'V  is  the  Dem<x?ratic  policy,  and  that  sentiment  is 
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the  Democratic  seutimeut.  If  there  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  of  this  vast  audience  that  tJiis  is  really  the  central  idea  of  Iho 
Democratic  party,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  I  ask  him  to  bear  with 
me  while  I  state  a  few  things  t«ndln^,  as  I  think,  to  prove  that  prop- 
osition. In  the  first  place,  the  leading  man — I  think  I  may  do  my 
friend  Judge  Douglas  the  honor  of  calling  him  such — advocating  the 
present  Democratic  poUcy  never  himself  says  it  ie  wrong.  He  has 
the  high  distinction,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  never  having  said  slaven"  if 
either  ri^ht  or  wrong.  Ahnost  everybody  else  says  one  or  the  other, 
but  the  jud^  never  does.  If  there  be  a  man  in  the  Democratic  party 
who  thinks  it  is  wrong,  and  yet  clings  to  that  party,  I  suggest  to  him 
in  the  first  place  that  his  leader  don't  talk  a.*  he  does,  f<»r  he  never 
says  that  it  is  wrong.  In  the  second  place,  I  snggi'st  to  him  that  if  he 
wQl  examine  the  policy  proposed  to  oe  caified  forward,  he  will  find 
that  he  carefully  excludes  the  idea  that  there  is  anytliing  wrong  in 
it.  K  you  will  examine  tlie  arguments  that  are  mauo  on  it,  you  will 
find  that  every  one  carefully  excludes  the  idea  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  slavery.  Perhaps  that  Democrat  who  says  he  is  as  mnch 
opposed  to  slaverj'  as  I  am,  will  tell  me  that  I  am  wrong  about  this. 
I  wish  him  to  examine  his  own  course  in  regard  to  this  matter  a 
moment,  and  then  see  if  his  opinion  will  not  be  changed  a  little. 
You  say  it  is  wrong ;  but  don't  you  eonstantlv  object  to  anybody  else 
saying  so!  Do  you  not  constently  argue  that  this  is  not  the  rii^hl 
place  to  oppose  itf  Tou  say  it  must  not  l)e  opjwsed  in  the  ftve 
States,  because  slavery  is  not  there ;  it  must  not  be  opposed  in  the 
slave  states,  becjiuse  it  is  there ;  it  must  not  be  opposed  in  ]toUtics, 
because  that  will  make  a  fuss ;  it  must  not  be  opposed  in  the  pul]>it, 
because  it  is  not  religion.  Then  where  is  the  place  to  oppose  it  f 
There  is  no  suitable  pla<*e  to  oppose  it.  There  is  no  plan  in  the 
country  to  oppose  this  evil  over«prea<ling  the  eontment,  which  yon 
say  yourself  is  coming.  Frank  Blair  and  Gratz  Brown  tried  to 'get 
up  a"  system  of  gradual  emancipation  in  Missouri,  had  an  election  ' 
Au^ist,  and  got  beat ;  and  you,  Mr.  Democrat,  threw  up  your 
and  hallooed,  "Hurrah  (or  Democracy!" 

So  I  say  again,  that  in  regard  to  tlie  arguments  that  are  mi 
when  Judge  Douglas  says  he  -'don't  care  whether  slavery  is  V( 
up  or  voted  down,"  whether  he  means  that  as  an  individual 
pressiou  of  sentiment,  or  only  as  a  sort  of  statement  of  his  vii 
on  national  p<tlicy,  it  is  alike  true  to  say  that  he  can  thus  arj^ 
logically  if  he  don't  see  anything  wrong  in  it ;  but  he  cannot  say 
logically  if  he  admits  that  slaverj'  is  wrong.  He  cannot  say  that  he 
would  as  soon  see  a  wrong  voted  up  a&  voted  down.  \\Tjen  Judge 
Douglas  says  that  whoever  or  whatever  community  wantii  slaves, 
thev  nave  a  right  to  have  them,  he  is  perfectly  logical  if  there  is 
notliing  wronp  in  the  institution ;  but  if  you  admit  that  it  is  wn>ng, 
he  cannot  logically  say  that  anvbody  has  a  right  to  do  wrong.  When 
he  says  that  slave  property  anil  horse  and  hog  propertj'  are  alike  tii 
be  allowed  to  go  into  the  Territories,  upon  the  principles  of  equality,  he 
is  reasoning  truly  if  there  is  no  difference  between  them  as  pnipertj' ; 
but  if  the  one  is  property,  held  rightfullv,  and  the  other  is  wrong, 
then  there  is  no  etinaUty  between  the  riglit  and  wrong  .--'■- 
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it  in  any  way  yon  can.  in  aU  the  armiments  sustaining  the  Dem- 
ocratic policy,  and  in  tnat  policy  itself,  there  is  a  careful,  studied 
exclusion  of  me  idea  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  slavery.  Let 
us  understand  this.  I  am  not,  just  here,  trying  to  prove  that  we  are 
right  and  they  are  wrong.  I  have  been  stetine  wnere  we  and  they 
stand,  and  trying  to  show  what  is  the  real  dmerence  between  us ; 
and  I  now  say  that  whenever  we  can  get  the  question  distinctly 
stated, — can  get  all  these  men  who  believe  that  slavery  is  in  some  of 
these  resi>ects  wrong,  to  stand  and  act  with  us  in  treating  it  as  a 
wrong, — then,  and  not  till  then^  I  think,  will  we  in  some  way  come 
to  an  end  of  tnis  slavery  agitation. 

Mr.  Douglas's  Beply  in  the  Quincy  Joint  Debate. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen :  Permit  me  to  say  that  unless  silence  is 
observed  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  heard  by  this  immense 
crowd,  and  my  friends  can  confer  no  higher  favor  upon  me  than  by 
omitting  all  expressions  of  applause  or  approbation.  I  desire  to  hie 
heard  rather  than  to  be  applauded.  I  wish  to  address  myself  to 
your  reason,  your  judgment,  your  sense  of  justice,  and  not  to  your 
passions. 

I  re^et  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  have  deemed  it  proper  for  him  to 
again  mdulge  in  gross  personalities  and  base  insinuations  in  regard 
to  the  Springfield  resolutions.  It  has  imposed  upon  me  the  necessity 
of  using  some  portion  of  my  time  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your  at- 
tention to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  it  will  tnen  be  for  you  to  say 
what  you  think  of  a  man  who  can  predicate  such  a  charge  upon  the 
circumstances  he  has  in  this.  I  had  seen  the  platform  adopted  by 
a  Republican  congressional  convention  held  in  Aurora,  the  second 
concessional  district,  in  September,  1854,  published  as  purporting  to 
be  the  platform  of  the  Repu  olican  party.  iSiat  platform  declared  mat 
the  Republican  party  was  pledged  never  to  admit  another  slave  State 
into  the  Union,  and  also  that  it  was  pledged  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States, — not  onlv  all  that  we  then  had, 
but  all  that  we  should  thereafter  acquire, — and  to  repeal  uncondition- 
ally the  furtive-slave  law,  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dismct  of  Columbia, 
and  prohibit  the  slave-trade  between  the  different  States.  These  and 
other  articles  against  slavery  were  contained  in  this  platform,  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Republican  congressional  convention 
in  that  district.  I  had  also  seen  that  the  Republican  concessional 
conventions  at  Rockford,  in  the  first  district,  and  at  Bloommgton,  in 
the  third,  had  adopted  the  same  platform  that  year,  nearly  word  for 
wonL  and  had  declared  it  to  be  the  platform  of  the  Repubhcan  party. 
I  had  noticed  that  Major  Thomas  L.  Harris,  a  meml^r  of  Congress 
from  the  Springfield  district,  had  referred  to  that  platform  in  a  speech 
in  Congress,  as  having  been  adopted  by  the  first  Republican  State 
convention  which  assembled  in  Illinois.  When  I  had  occasion  to  use 
the  fact  in  this  canvass,  I  wrote  to  Major  Harris  to  know  on  what 
day  that  convention  was  held,  and  to  ask  him  to  send  me  its  proceed- 
ings. He  being  sick,  Charles  H.  Lanphier  answered  my  letter  by 
sending  me  the  published  proceedings  of  the  convention  held  at 

Vol.  I.— 30. 
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Springfi'^W  "11  th*'  5th  of  October,  1854.  as  they  appearwl  in  th*  r 
jiort  of  (he  "  8tat«  Register."  I  read  those  resolntions  from  ll 
newspaper  the  same  as  any  of  you  would  refer  back  and  qaote  a 
fact  mini  the  flies  of  a  newspaper  which  had  published  it.  Sir.  I 
coin  pretendH  that  aft«r  I  had  bo  quut«d  those  resolutions  he  dis< 
ered  that  they  had  never  been  adopted  at  Springfield.  He  does  not 
deny  their  adojition  by  the  Republican  party  at  Aurora,  at  Bloom- 
iiigton,  and  at  Boekford,  and  oy  nearly  all  the  Republican  cioonty 
eonrcntiorii*  in  northern  Illinois  where  Es  party  is  in  a  majoritj-:  bvt— 
merely  bwanse  they  were  not  adopted  on  tne  "spot"  on  which  Im" 
tliey  were,  ho  ehooses  to  quibble  ulxiut  the  place  rather  than  meet  a 
diHCUHH  the  ineritrtof  the  reBoUitions  themselves.  IstatedwbenIqQot«( 
thern  that  1  did  ho  from  the  "  State  Register."  I  gave  my  anthori^ 
Lincoln  believed  at  the  time,  as  he  has  since  admitted,  that  theybai 
If  en  adopted  at  Springfield,  as  published.  Does  he  believe  now  thfl) 
I  did  not  tell  the  truth  when  I  qiiot^^-d  tliose  resolutionst  He  knoni 
in  his  heart  that  I  quoted  them  in  good  faith,  believing  at  the  tiir 
that  they  had  been  adopted  at  Springfield.  I  would  consider  myst 
an  iufamoiiB  wret<Ji  if,  under  sueh  cir<^^mstances,  I  could  charge  a 
man  with  being  a  party  to  a  trick  or  a  fraud.  And  I  will  tell  hL_ 
too,  that  it  will  not  do  to  charge  a  forgery  on  Charles  H.  Lanphiera 
Thomas  L.  Harris.  No  man  on  earth,  who  knows  them,  and  know 
Lincoln,  woiild  take  his  oath  agiunst  their  word.  There  are  not  tw 
men  in  the  State  of  Illinois  who  have  higher  characters  tor  truth,  foi 
integrity,  for  moral  charact«r.  and  for  elevation  of  tone,  as  gentle- 
men, than  Mr.  Lanphier  and  Blr.  Harris.  Any  man  who  attempts  to 
make  such  chaises  as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  indulged  in  against  them,  onty 
proclaims  himself  a  slanderer.  " 

I  will  now  show  you  that  I  stated  with  entire  fairness,  as  soon  i 
it  was  made  known  tn  me,  that  there  was  a  mistake  about  the  ep 
where  the  resolutions  had  been  adopted,  although  their  truthfulne* 
as  a  declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  had  n^ 
and  could  uot  be  questioned.  I  did  not  wait  for  Lincoln  to  point  on 
the  mistake ;  but  the  moment  I  discovered  it,  I  made  a  speech,  aoi 
published  it  Ut  the  world,  correcting  the  error.  I  corrected  it  my- 
Mclf,  M  H  gvutJeman  and  an  honest  man,  and  as  !  always  feel  proad 
to  do  when  I  have  made  a  mistake.  I  wish  Mr.  Lincoln  could  show 
that  he  has  acted  with  equal  fairness  and  truthfulnesa  when  I  have 
iMinviuceil  him  that  he  has  been  mistaken.  I  will  give  yon  au  illuB- 
trittion  to  sliow  yon  how  he  acts  in  a  similar  ease:  In"a  speech  at 
Springfield  he  nh'arged  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  his  associates,  Presi- 
dent  Pien>e,  President  Buchanan,  and  myself,  with  having  eut«red 
into  A  wnspiracv  at  the  time  the  Nebraska  bill  was  introduced,  by 
whinh  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  to  be  made  bv  the  Supreme  ttourL 
in  order  to  cArn,'  slaverj'  everywhere  imder  the  (Constitution.  I  called 
Itiu  Hiteiition  tothefactthatat  the  time  aUuded  to — to  wit.  the  intro- 
ditction  of  the  Nebraska  bill — it  was  not  possible  tJiat  siieli  a  conspir- 
iwy  wuild  have  been  entered  into,  for  the  reason  that  the  Dn-d  S»»tt 
eaie  had  never  been  taken  before  the  Supreme  Coiut,  and  was  not 
tiikva  b«fore  it  for  s  year  after;  and  I  asked  him  to  tAku  back  t" 
charge.     I>id  he  do  itf    I  showed  him  that  it  was  impossible  t 
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the  ch{u*ge  conld  be  true;  I  proved  it  by  the  record,  and  I  then  called 
upon  him  to  retract  his  false  charge.  What  was  his  answer  f  Instead 
or  coming  out  like  an  honest  man  and  doing  so,  he  reiterated 'the 
charge,  and  said  that  if  the  case  had  not  ^ne  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  the  courts  of  Missouri  at  the  tmie  he  charged  that  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  entered  into  the  conspiracy,  yet  that 
there  was  an  understanding  with  the  Democratic  owners  of  Dred 
Scott  that  they  would  take  it  up.  I  have  since  asked  hinn  who  the 
Democratic  owners  of  Dred  Scott  were,  but  he  could  not  tell.  And 
why  t  Because  there  were  no  such  Democratic  owners  in  existence. 
Dred  Scott  at  the  time  was  owned  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chadf  ee,  an  Aboli- 
tion member  of  Congress,  of  Sprin^eld,  Massachusetts,  in  right  of 
his  wife.  He  was  ownea  by  one  of  Lincoln's  friends,  and  not  by 
Democrats  at  all;  his  case  was  conducted  in  court  oy  Abolition 
lawyers,  so  that  both  the  prosecution  and  the  defense  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Abolition  pohtical  friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Notwithstanding  I  tnus  proved  by  the  record  tiiat  his  charge 
against  the  Supreme  Court  was  false,  instead  of  taking  it  back,  he 
resorted  to  another  false  charge  to  sustain  the  infamy  of  it.  He  also 
charged  President  Buchanan  with  having  been  a  party  to  the  con- 
spiracy. I  directed  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  charge  could 
not  possibly  be  true,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  time  specmed  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  not  in  America,  but  was  three  thousand  miles  off, 
representing  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  had 
been  there  for  a  year  previous,  and  did  not  return  till  three  years 
afterward.  Yet  1  never  could  get  Mr.  Lincoln  to  take  back  his  false 
charge,  although  I  have  called  upon  him  over  and  over  asain.  He 
refuses  to  do  i^  and  either  remams  silent  or  resorts  to  ot^er  tricks 
to  try  and  palm  his  slander  off  on  the  country.  Therein  you  will 
And  the  difference  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself.  When  I  make 
a  mistake,  as  an  honest  man  I  correct  it  without  being  asked  to  do  so ; 
but  when  he  makes  a  false  charge,  he  sticks  to  it  and  never  corrects  it 
One  word  more  in  regard  to  these  resolutions :  I  quoted  them  at  Ottawa 
merely  to  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  whether  he  stood  on  that  platform.  That 
was  the  purpose  for  which  I  quoted  them.  I  did  not  tmnk  that  I  had  a 
right  to  put  idle  questions  to  nim,  and  I  first  laid  a  foundation  for  my 
questions  by  showing  that  the  principles  which  I  wished  him  either 
to  affirm  or  deny  had  been  adopted  by  some  portion  of  his  friends, 
at  least,  as  their  creed-  Hence  1  read  the  resolutions,  and  put  the 
questions  to  him,  and  he  then  refused  to  answer  them.  Subse- 
auently — one  week  afterward — he  did  answer  a  part  of  them,  but 
tne  others  he  has  not  answered  up  to  this  day. 

Now  let  me  caD  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  answers 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  made  at  Preeport  to  the  Questions  which  I  pro- 
pounded to  him  at  Ottawa,  based  upon  the  platform  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Abolition  counties  of  the  State,  which  now,  as  then, 
supported  him.  In  answer  to  my  question  whether  he  indorsed  the 
Black  Republican  principle  of  "  ho  more  slave  States,''  he  answered 
that  he  was  not  piedgea  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave 
States,  but  that  he  would  be  very  sorry  if  he  should  ever  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  he  would  have  to  vote  on  the  question ;  tnat  he 
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wwoM  reioioe  to  know  that  no  more  slave  States  would  be  admitl 
into  the  Union;  "but,"  he  added,  "if  alaverj-  shall  be  kept  out  of  the 
Twritories  during  the  territorial  existence  of  anv  one  given  Ter- 
riliiry,  and  then  the  people  shall,  ha^■ing  a  fair  cLance  and  a  clear 
flt^ld  "when  they  come  to  adopt  the  constitution,  do  sneh  an  extraordi- 
oaiy  thing  ns  to  adopt  a  slave  constitution,  uninflueneed  by  the  actual 
prwenee  of  the  institution  among  them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we 
own  the  country,  but  to  admit  them  into  the  Union."  The  point  I 
wish  him  to  answer  is  this :  Suppose  Congress  should  not  prohibit 
filaverj"  in  the  Territory,  and  it  applied  for  admission  with  a  consti- 
tntion  recognizing  slavery,  then  now  would  he  vote!  His  answer  at 
Freeport  does  not  applv  to  any  Territoiy  in  America.  I  a«k  you 
[turning  to  Lincoln],  will  yon  vote  to  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union, 
with  just  such  a  constitution  as  her  people  want,  with  slavery  or 
without,  as  they  shall  dftei-mine  T  He  will  not  answer.  I  have  put 
that  question  to  him  time  and  time  again,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
get  an  answer  out  of  him.  1  ask  you  again,  Lincoln,  will  you  vote 
to  admit  New  Mexico,  when  she  has  the  requisite  population,  with 
such  a  constitution  as  her  people  adopt,  cither  recognizing  slavery 
or  not,  as  they  shall  determine  T  He  will  not  answer,  f  pat  the 
same  question  to  him  in  reference  to  Oregon  and  the  new  States  to 
be  carved  out  of  Texas  in  pursuance  of  ffie  contract  between  Texas 
and  the  United  States,  and  he  will  not  answer.  He  will  not  answer 
these  questions  in  reference  to  any  Territory  now  in  existence,  but 
says  that  if  Congress  should  prohibit  slaverj'  in  a  Territory-,  and 
when  its  people  asked  for  admission  as  a  State  they  should  adopt 
slavery  as  one  of  their  institutions,  that  he  supposes  he  would  have 
to  let  it  come  in.     I  submit  to  you  whether  that  answer  of  his  to  my 

auestion  does  not  justify  me  in  saving  that  he  has  a  fertile  genius  in 
evising  language  to  conceal  his  ttioughts.  I  ask  you  whether  t.here 
is  an  intelligent  man  in  America  who  does  not  believe  that  that  — 
Bwer  was  made  for  the  purixise  of  concealing  what  he  intended  to 
He  wished  to  make  the  old-line  Whigs  bebeve  that  he  would  sti 
by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  which  declared  that  the  Stal 
might  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery,  or  withi>ut,  as  they  plei 
while  Lovejoy  and  his  Abolition  allies  up  north  explained  to  the 
Abolitionists  that  in  taking  this  ground  he  preached  good  Abolition 
doctrine,  because  his  proviso  would  not  apply  to  any  Territory  in 
America,  and  therefore  there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  governed 
by  it.  It  would  have  been  quite  ea-sy  for  him  to  have  said  that  he 
would  let  the  people  of  a  State  do  just  as  they  pleased,  if  he  desired 
to  convey  sueh  an  idea.  Why  did  he  not  do  itt  He  would  not  an- 
swer my  question  directly  because,  up  north,  the  Abolition  ci 
declares  that  there  shall  lie  no  more  slave  States,  while  down  bobI 
in  Adams  County,  in  Coles,  and  in  Sangamon,  he  and  Ms  friends 
afraid  to  advance  that  doctrine.  Therefore  he  gives  an  evasive  i  _, 
equivocal  answer,  to  be  construed  one  way  in  the  south  and  another 
way  in  tlie  north,  which,  when  analvzed,  it  is  apparent  is  not  an 
answer  at  all  with  reference  to  any  I'erritory  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  Lincoln  complains  that,  in  my  speech  the  other  day  at  Galev- 
biirg,  I  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  Chieaj  " " 
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and  then  another  from  his  speech  at  Charleston,  and  compared 
them,  tiins  showing  the  people  that  he  had  one  set  of  principles  in 
one  part  of  Uie  State  and  another  in  the  other  part.  And  how  does 
he  answer  that  charge  t  Why,  he  qnotes  from  his  Charleston  speech 
as  I  quoted  from  it,  and  then  quotes  another  extract  from  a  speech 
whicn  he  made  at  another  place,  which  he  says  is  the  same  as  the 
extract  from  his  speech  at  Charleston;  but  he  does  not  quote  the 
extract  from  his  Chicago  speech^  upon  which  I  convicted  him  of 
double-dealing.  I  quot^  from  his  Chicago  speech  to  prove  that  he 
held  one  set  of  principles  up  north  among  the  Abolitionists,  and 
from  his  Charleston  speech  to  prjjve  that  he  held  another  set  down 
at  Charleston  and  in  southern  lllmois.  In  his  answer  to  this  charge, 
he  ignores  entirely  his  Chicago  speech,  and  merely  argues  that  ne 
said  the  same  thmg  which  he  said  at  Charleston  at  anoUier  place. 
If  he  did,  it  follows  that  he  has  twice,  instead  of  once,  held  one  creed 
in  one  part  of  the  State,  and  a  different  creed  in  another  part.  Up 
at  Chicago,  in  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  he  reviewed  mjr  reception 
speech,  and  undertook  to  answer  my  argument  attacking  his  favorite 
aoctrine  of  negro  equality.  I  had  shown  that  it  was  a  falsification 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indei>endence  to  pretend  that  that  instrument 
applied  to  and  included  negroes  in  the  clause  declaring  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  What  was  Lincoln's  reply  t  I  ^nll  read  from 
his  Chicago  speech,  and  the  one  which  he  did  not  quote,  and  dare  not 
quote,  in  this  part  of  the  State.    He  said: 

I  should  like  to  know  if,  taking  this  old  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  declares  that  aU  men  are  equal  upon  principle,  and  making  excep- 
tions to  it,  where  will  it  stop  Y  If  one  man  says  it  does  not  mean  a  negro, 
why  may  not  another  man  say  it  does  not  mean  another  man  1  If  that 
declaration  is  not  the  trath,  let  us  get  this  statute-book  in  which  we  find  it 
and  tear  it  out. 

There  vou  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln  told  the  Abolitionists  of  Chicago 
that  if  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  declare  that  the 
negro  was  created  by  the  Almighty  the  equal  of  the  white  man,  that 
you  ought  to  take  that  instrument  and  tear  out  the  clause  which  says 
that  sS.  men  are  created  equal.  But  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
another  part  of  the  same  speech.  You  know  that  m  his  Charleston 
speech,  an  extract  from  which  he  has  read,  he  declared  that  the  negro 
belongs  to  an  inferior  race,  is  physically  inferior  to  the  white  man, 
and  should  always  be  kept  in  an  inferior  position.  I  wiU  now  reaa 
to  you  what  he  said  at  Chicago  on  that  point.  In  concluding  his 
speech  at  that  place,  he  remanded: 

My  friends,  I  have  detained  you  about  as  long  as  I  desire  to  do,  and  I 
have  only  to  say,  let  us  discard  aU  this  quibbling  about  this  man  and  the 
other  man  —  this  race  and  that  race  and  the  other  race  being  inferior,  and 
therefore  they  must  be  placed  in  an  inferior  position ^  discaraing  our  stan- 
dard that  we  have  left  us.  Let  us  discard  all  these  things,  and  unite  as  one 
people  throughout  this  land  until  we  shall  once  more  stand  up  declaring 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Thus  you  see  that  when  addressing  the  Chicago  Abolitionists  he 
declared  that  all  distinctions  of  race  must  be  diwrarded  and  blotted 
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would  rejoice  Ui  know  that  no  more  slave  States  would  be  admittel 
iuto  the  Union;  "but,"  he  added,  "if  slavery  shall  be  kept  out  of  the 
TerHtories  during  the  territorial  existence  of  anv  oue  given  Ter- 
ritory, and  then  the  people  shall,  ha\-ing  a  fair  unance  and  a  clear 
field  when  they  come  to  adopt  the  eonstitution.  do  such  an  extraordi- 
nary thing  A8  to  adopt  a  dlave  constitution,  uninfluenced  by  the  actual 
presence  of  the  institution  among  them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we 
own  the  country,  but  to  admit  them  into  the  Union."  The  point  I 
wish  him  to  answer  is  this :  Suppose  Congress  should  not  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territory,  and  it  applied  for  admission  with  a  (,-<>nsti- 
tution  recognizing  slavery,  then  how  would  he  vot*  t  His  answer  at 
Freeport  does  not  applv  to  any  Territory  in  America.  I  ask  yim 
[turning  to  Lincoln],  will  you  vote  to  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union, 
with  just  such  a  constitution  as  her  people  want,  with  slaverj-  tir 
without,  as  they  shall  determine  T  He  will  not  answer.  I  have  put 
that  question  to  him  time  and  time  again,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
get  an  answer  out  of  liim.  I  ask  you  again,  Lincoln,  will  you  vote 
to  admit  New  Mexico,  when  she  has  the  requisite  population,  with 
such  a  constitution  as  her  people  adopt,  either  recognizing  Blaver>- 
or  not,  as  they  shall  determine  ?  He  will  not  answer.  I  pot  t'  " 
same  question  to  him  in  reference  to  Oregon  and  the  new  States 
be  carved  out  of  Texas  in  pursuance  of  the  contract  between  T< 
and  the  United  States,  and  he  will  not  answer.  He  will  not  ant 
these  questions  in  reference  to  any  Territory  now  in  existence, 
savs  tliat  if  Congress  should  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Territory,  and 
when  its  people  asked  for  admission  as  a  Stat«  they  should  adopt 
slavery  as  one  of  their  institntioiis,  that  he  supposes  he  would  Lave 
to  let  it  come  in.     I  submit  to  yon  whether  that  answer  of  his  to  my 

auestion  does  not  justify  me  in  saving  that  he  has  a  fertile  genius  in 
eviwng  language  to  conceal  his  tiioughts.  I  ask  von  whetuer  there 
is  an  intelligent  man  in  America  who  does  not  believe  that  that  an- 
swer was  made  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  what  he  intended  to  do. 
He  wished  to  make  the  ola-line  Whigs  beheve  that  he  would  stand 
by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  which  declared  that  the  Btat«e 
might  come  into  the  Union  with  slavery,  or  without,  as  they  plea  ' 
whJe  Lovejoy  and  his  Abolition  aUies  up  north  explaine<i  to 
Abolitionists  that  in  taking  this  ground  he  preached  good  Abolil 
doctrine,  because  his  proviso  would  not  applv  to  any  Territoi^' 
America,  and  therefore  there  was  no  chance  (A  his  being  goveni 
by  it.  It  would  have  been  qiute  easy  for  him  to  have  said  that 
would  let  the  people  of  a  State  do  just  as  they  pleased,  if  he  desi 
to  convey  such  an  idea.  Why  did  he  not  do  itt  He  would  not 
8wer  my  question  directly  because,  up  north,  the  Abolition  creed 
declares  that  there  shall  be  no  more  slave  States,  while  down  south, 
in  Adams  County,  in  Coles,  and  in  Sangamon,  he  and  his  friends  are 
afraid  to  advance  that  doctriiie.  Thcrwore  he  gives  an  evasive  and 
equivocal  answer,  to  be  (construed  one  way  in  the  south  and  another 
way  in  the  north,  which,  when  analvzed,  it  is  apparent  is  not  an 
answer  at  all  with  reference  to  anj'  Territoiy  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  Lancoln  complains  that,  in  my  speech  the  other  day  at  <>al« 
burg,  I  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  hJTn  at  "*  " 
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[imd  then  another  from  his  spteeh  at  Oiarleaton,  and  eompared 
them,  thus  ghowiug  tiie  people  that  he  had  one  set  of  prin«!iples  in 
one  part  of  the  Stat«  and  another  in  the  other  part.  And  how  does 
he  answer  that  charge !  Why,  he  qnotes  from  his  Charlest^in  speeph 
B  I  quoted  from  it.,  and  then  quotas  another  extract  from  a  speech 
rhioh  he  made  at  another  place,  whieh  he  says  is  Che  same  oa  the 
:tract  from  his  speeeh  at  Charlest«u;  bnt  he  does  not  qaote  the 
_traot  from  his  Chicago  speech^  iipon  whieh  I  convicted  him  of 
iflouble-dealiiig.  I  quoted  from  his  Chicago  speech  to  prove  that  he 
held  one  set  of  principles  up  north  among  the  Abolitionists,  and 
from  his  Charleston  speech  to  p^ve  that  he  held  another  set  down 
at  Charleston  and  in  suiitheru  Illinois.  In  his  answer  to  this  charge, 
he  ignores  entirely  his  Chicago  speech,  and  merely  argues  that  ne 
sajd  the  same  thing  which  he  said  at  Charleston  at  another  place. 
If  he  did,  it  follows  that  he  has  twice,  instead  of  once,  held  one  creed 
in  one  part  of  the  Stat«,  and  a  different  creed  in  another  part  Dp 
at  Chicago,  in  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  he  reviewed  my  reception 

rech,  and  undertook  to  answer  my  argument  attacking  his  favorite 
trine  of  negro  equality.  I  had  shown  that  it  was  a  falsification 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  pretend  that  that  instrument 
applied  to  and  included  negroes  in  the  clause  declaring  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  What  was  Lincoln's  reply!  I  will  read  from 
his  Chicago  speech,  and  the  one  which  he  did  not  quote,  and  dare  not 
quote,  in  this  pai-tof  thti  State.    He  saidr 

I  shoald  like  to  know  if,  taking  this  old  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  declares  that  all  men  are  equal  upon  principle,  and  making  excep- 
tions to  it,  where  will  it  stop  1  If  one  man  saya  it  does  not  mean  a  negro, 
whv  may  not  another  man  say  it  does  not  mean  another  m&nf  If  uiat 
declaration  is  not  the  truth,  let  us  get  this  etatute-book  in  which  we  And  it 
and  tear  it  out. 

There  vou  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln  told  the  Aholitionists  of  Chicago 
that  if  the  Declaration  of  ludependence  did  not  declare  that  the 
negro  was  created  by  the  Almighty  the  equal  of  Uie  white  man,  that 
you  ought  to  take  that  instrument  and  tear  out  the  clause  which  says 
that  aU  men  are  created  equal.  But  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
another  part  of  the  same  speech.  You  know  that  m  his  Charleston 
speech,  an  extract  from  which  he  has  read,  he  declared  tliat  the  negro 
helongs  to  an  inferior  race,  is  physically  inferior  to  the  white  man. 
and  should  always  be  kept  in  an  inferior  position.  I  will  now  read 
to  you  what  he  said  at  Chicago  on  that  point  In  concluding  Ids 
speech  at  that  place,  he  remarked; 

My  friends,  I  have  detained  yon  about  as  long  as  I  desire  to  do,  and  I 
have  only  to  say,  let  us  discard  all  this  quibbling  about  this  man  and  the 
other  man  —  this  race  and  that  race  and  the  other  race  being  inferior,  and 
therefore  they  must  be  placed  in  an  inferior  portion,  discarding  our  Rlan- 
dard  tliat  we  nave  left  us.  Let  us  dieoard  atl  these  things,  and  unite  as  one 
people  throughout  this  land  until  we  shall  ouce  more  stand  up  declaring 
that  all  men  ore  created  equal. 

Thus  you  see  that  when  addressing  the  Chiiiago  Abolitionists  he 
"  tclared  that  all  distinctions  of  race  mnst  be  iliscarded  and  blotted 
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out,  because  tbi?  negro  stood  ou  an  equal  footing  with  the  white  n  ___ 
that  if  one  man  said  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  mean 
a  negro  when  it  declared  all  men  creat«d  equal,  that  another  man 
would  say  that  it  did  not  mean  another  man ;  and  hence  we  ought  tn 
discard  tul  difference  hetweeu  the  negro  race  and  all  other  races,  and 
declare  them  all  created  eqiml.  Did  old  biddings,  when  he  came 
down  amone  yoa  four  years  ago,  preach  more  radical  Abolitionism 
than  this  f  Did  Lovejoy,  or  Lloyd  Garrison,  or  Wendell  Phillips,  or 
Fred  Douglass,  ever  talce  higher  Aholitiou  grounds  than  that !  Lin- 
coln told  you  that  I  had  charged  him  with  getting  up  these  personal 
attacks  to  concetd  the  enormity  <jf  his  principlea,  and  then  com- 
menced talloDg  ahout  something  else,  omitting  to  quote  this  ^rt 
of  his  Chicago  speech  which  contained  the  enormity  of  his  principles 
to  which  I  alluded.  He  knew  that  I  alluded  to  his  negro-equality 
doctrines  when  I  spoke  of  the  enormity  of  his  principles,  yet  ne  did 
not  find  it  convenient  to  answer  on  that  point.  Having  shown  you 
what  he  said  in  his  Chicago  speech  in  reference  to  negroes  bei]  " 
created  equal  t.o  white  men,  and  about  discarding  all  distinctic 
between  the  two  races,  I  will  again  read  to  you  what  he  said 
Charleston ; 

I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  Lave  been,  in  favor  of  brinnDe 
about  in  any  way  tie  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  bWk 
races;  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  making  vot«rs  of  the 
free  negroes,  or  jurors,  or  qualifying  them  to  hold  office,  or  having  them  to 
marry  with  white  people.  1  will  say,  in  addition,  that  there  it)  a  phydcal 
diJEEerence  between  the  white  and  black  races  which,  I  suppose,  wUl  forever 
forbid  the  two  races  Uviug  together  upon  terms  of  social  and  political 
equality;  and  inasmneh  as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they  do  remain  to- 
gether, there  must  be  the  position  of  superior  and  inferior,  and  1,  as  much 
as  any  other  man,  am  in  favor  of  the  superior  poeitiou  being  assigned  to  thv 
white  man, 

A  voice :  "  That  'a  the  doctrine." 

Mr.  Douglas:  Yes,  sir,  that  is  good  doctrine;  but  Mr.  Lioooln  ia 
afraid  to  advocate  it  in  the  latitude  of  Chicago^  where  he  hopes  to  ^t 
his  votes.  It  is  good  doctrine  in  the  anti-Abohtion  counties  for  him, 
and  his  Chicago  speech  is  good  doctrine  in  the  Abolition  counties. 
I  assert,  on  the  authority  of  these  two  speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that 
be  holds  one  set  of  principles  in  the  Abolition  counties,  and  a  differ- 
ent and  contradictory  set  in  the  other  comities.  I  do  not  question 
that  he  said  at  Ottawa  what  ho  quoted,  but  that  only  convicts  him 
further,  by  proving  that  he  has  twice  contradicted  himself  instead  of 
once.  Let  me  ask  him  why  he  cannot  avow  his  principles  the  same 
in  the  north  as  in  the  soutii — the  same  in  everj-  counh-,  if  he  has  a 
conviction  that  thev  are  just  f  But  I  forgot  —  he  would  not  be  a  Re- 
publican if  his  principles  would  apply  alike  to  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  partv  to  which  he  belongs  is  bounded  and  limited  by  g-"" 
graphical  lines.  With  their  principles  they  cannot  even  cross  the  S._ 
sissippi  River  on  your  ferrj'-boats.  They  cannot  cross  over  the  OW 
into  Kentucky.  Lincoln  himself  cannot  visit  the  laud  of  his  fathei' 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  the  graves  of  his  ancestors,  and  oi 
his  Abolition  principles,  as  be  deuared  them  at  Chicago,  with  h 
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This  Bepnblican  orranization  appeals  to  the  North  against  the 
South;  it  appeals  to  r^orthern  passion,  Northern  prejudice,  and 
Northern  ambition,  against  Southern  people,  Southern  States,  and 
Southern  institutions,  and  its  only  hope  of  success  is  by  that  appeal. 
Mr.  Lincoln  goes  on  to  justify  himself  in  making  a  war  upon  slavery 
upon  the  ground  that  Frank  Blair  and  Gratz  Brown  did  not  succeed 
in  their  warfare  upon  the  institutions  in  Missouri.  Frank  Blair  was 
elected  to  Congress,  in  1856,  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  as  a  Bu- 
chanan Democrat^  and  he  turned  Ff^monter  after  the  people  elected 
him,  thus  belonging  to  one  party  before  his  election,  and  another 
afterward.  What  right,  then,  had  he  to  expect,  after  having  thus 
cheated  his  constituency,  that  the^  would  support  him  at  another 
election  t  Mr.  Lincoln  thinks  that  it  is  his  duty  to  preach  a  crusade 
in  the  free  States  against  slavery,  because  it  is  a  crime,  as  he  believes, 
and  ought  to  be  extinguished,  and  because  the  people  of  the  slave 
States  will  never  abolish  it.  How  is  he  going  to  abolish  itt  Down 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  he  takes  the  ground  openly  that 
he  will  not  interfere  with  slavery  where  it  existe,  and  says  that  he 
is  not  now  and  never  was  in  favor  of  interfering  with  slavery  where 
it  exists  in  the  States.  Well,  if  he  is  not  in  favor  of  that^  how  does 
he  expect  to  brin^  slavey  into  a  course  of  ultimate  extinction  t  How 
can  he  extinguish  it  in  Kentucky,  in  Virginia,  in  all  the  slave  States, 
by  his  policy,  if  he  will  not  pursue  a  policy  wnich  will  interfere  with 
it  in  the  States  where  it  exists  t  In  his  speech  at  Springfield  before 
the  Abolition  or  Republican  convention,  ne  declared  his  hostility  to 
any  more  slave  States  in  this  language : 

Under  the  operation  of  that  policy  the  a^tation  has  not  only  not  ceased, 
but  has  constantly  auCTiented.  In  my  opinion  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisb 
shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  ^'A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand."  I  beUeve  this  government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  tree.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  mssolved, —  I 
do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall, —  but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided. 
It  wiU  become  all  one  thing,  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  sla- 
verv  will  arrest  the  farther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  tne  pubUc  mind 
shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its 
advocates  wiQ  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
States  —  old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South. 

Mr.  Lincoln  there  told  his  Abolition  friends  that  this  government 
could  not  endure  permanently  divided  into  free  and  slave  States  as 
our  fathers  made  it,  and  that  it  must  become  all  free  or  all  slave ; 
otherwise,  that  the  government  could  not  exist.  How  then  does  Lin- 
coln propose  to  save  the  Union,  unless  by  compelling  all  the  States  to 
become  free,  so  that  the  house  shall  not  be  divid^  against  itself  t 
He  intends  making  them  all  free ;  he  will  preserve  the  Union  in  that 
way  J  and  yet  he  is  not  going  to  interfere  with  slavery  anywhere  it 
now  exists.  How  is  he  going  to  bring  it  about?  Why,  he  will 
agitate :  he  will  induce  the  North  to  agitote  until  the  South  shall  be 
worried  out,  and  forced  to  abolish  slavery.  Let  us  examine  the  pol- 
icy hy  which  that  is  to  be  done.  He  first  tells  you  that  he  would 
prohibit  slavery  everywhere  in  the  Territories.  He  would  thus  con- 
fine slavery  within  its  present  limits.    When  he  thus  gets  it  confined, 
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and  surrounded,  so  that  it  cannot  spread,  the  natural  Laws  of  incresao^ 
will  go  on  until  the  negroes  will  be  so  plenty  that  they  cannot  live 
on  the  soil.  He  will  hem  them  in  until  starvation  seizes  theni,  and 
by  starving  them  to  death  he  will  put  slavery  in  the  course  of  iilti- 
mate  eitinctioD.  If  he  is  not  going  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States,  but  intends  to  interfere  and  prohibit  it  in  the  Territories, 
and  thus  smother  slavery  out,  it  naturally  follows  that  he  can  ex- 
tinguish it  only  by  extinguirfiing  the  negro  race;  for  his  policy 
wi'uld  drive  them  to  starvation.  This  is  the  humane  and  Christian 
remedy  that  he  proposes  for  the  great  crime  of  slavery. 

He  tvlls  you  that  I  will  not  argue  the  question  wheflier  slavery  is 
right  or  wrong.  I  tell  you  why  1  will  not  do  it.  I  hold  thatj  under 
th<-  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  each  State  of  this  Union  has 
a  right  lo  do  as  it  pleasi's  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  DlinotB  wo 
havo  cxoniised  that  sovereign  right  by  prohibiting  slavery  nithin 
our  own  limits.  1  approve  of  that  line  of  policy.  We  have  per- 
formnl  our  whole  duty  in  Hliuois.  We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  have 
a  right  to  go  under  the  Constitution  of  our  common  country.  It  is 
none  of  our  biisim-ss  whether  slavery-  exists  in  Missouri  or  not. 
Missouri  is  a  sovcTvign  State  of  this  Union,  and  hae  the  same  ri^ht 
lo  d(^>ide  the  slavery  question  for  berself  that  Illiuois  has  to  decide 
it  tiVF  herwlf.  Heuov  I  do  not  choose  to  occupy  the  time  allotted  to 
me  in  disi^twtiing  a  question  that  we  have  no  right  to  act  npon.  I 
Ihoiiffht  that  TOO  desired  to  hear  us  upon  those  questions  coming 
wilhtii  our  oontititutional  power  of  action.  Lincoln  will  not  discusvi 
thtw.  What  one  question  has  he  discussed  that  comes  within  thoj 
yiovrcr  or  calls  for  the  action  or  interference  of  a  United  State* 
»i'uat«trt  He  is  guing  to  discuss  the  rightfulness  of  slavery  when 
(.VnoTMS  OKunot  act  upon  it  either  way.  He  wishes  to  discuss  the 
uiertu  of  th»  Dred  Scott  decision  when,  under  the  Constitution,  a 
nMiatiw  ha«  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  decision  of  judicial  tribu- 
uaIh,  He  wants  your  exclusive  attention  to  two  questions  that  he 
luw  no  i>t>wtfr  to  act  upon ;  to  two  questions  that  he  could  not  vote 
uiK'ii  if  he  wan  in  Congress ;  to  two  questions  that  are  not  practical, 
lu  wnlvr  to  oonceal  from  your  attention  other  questions  which  he 
might  bo  required  to  vote  npon  should  he  ever  become  a  member  of 
0>ugn<iw.  Uo  tells  you  that  he  docs  not  lihe  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
HupiKise  ho  docs  noU  how  is  he  going  to  help  himself  t  He  says  that 
lie  will  reverse  it.  How  will  he  reverse  it !  I  know  of  but  one  mode 
of  rt'verBing  judicial  decisions,  and  that  is  by  appealing  from  the  in- 
ff  rior  to  the  superior  court.  But  I  have  never  yet  learned  how  or 
whore  an  appeal  could  be  taken  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
I'liiliHl  States,  The  Dred  Scott  decision  was  pronounced  by  tli» 
htght'Nl  tribunal  on  earth.  From  that  decision  there  is  no  appeaU 
tbu  nidi-  of  heaven.  Yet  Mr.  Lincoln  says  he  is  going  to  reverw 
lltut  tleiMMion.  By  what  tribunal  will  he  reverse  iti  Will  he  appeal 
Iti  H  mobT  Does  he  intend  to  appeal  to  violence,  tfl  lynch-lawf 
Will  he  stir  up  strife  and  rebellion  in  the  land,  and  overthrow  tfatfl 
rtiurl  by  violence?  He  does  not  deign  to  tell  you  how  he  wULI 
rvvurtte  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  but  keeps  appealing  each  day  fromi 
iliu  Hupmiue  Coort  of  the  United  States  to  political  meetingB  in  t^~* 
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country.  He  wants  me  to  arsae  with  you  the  merits  of  each  point 
of  that  decision  before  this  political  meeting.  I  say  to  you,  with  cdl 
due  respect,  that  I  choose  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  as  they  are  pronounced.  It  is  not  for  me  to  inquire,  Mer  a 
decision  is  made,  whether  I  like  it  in  all  the  points  or  not.  When  I 
used  to  practise  law  with  Lincoln,  I  never  knew  him  to  be  beat  in  a 
case  that  he  did  not  get  mad  at  the  judge  and  talk  about  appealing; 
and  when  I  got  beat  1  generally  thought  the  court  was  wrong,  but  I 
never  dreamed  of  ^ing  out  of  the  court-house  and  making  a  stump 
speech  to  the  people  against  the  judge,  merely  because  I  had  found 
.out  that  I  did  not  know  the  law  as  well  as  he  did.  If  the  decision 
did  not  suit  me,  I  appealed  until  I  got  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
then  if  that  court,  the  highest  tribuiuil  in  the  world,  decided  against 
me,  I  was  satisfied,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  ever^  law-abiding  man 
to  obey  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  the  constituted  authorities. 
He  who  attempts  to  stir  up  odium  and  rebellion  in  the  country 
against  the  constituted  authorities,  is  stimulating  the  passions  of 
men  to  resort  to  violence  and  to  mobs  instead  of  to  the  law.  Hence 
I  tell  you  that  I  take  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  I  intend  to  obey  them  as  such. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  says  that  I  wul  not  answer  his  question  as  to  what 
I  would  do  in  the  event  of  the  court  making  so  ridiculous  a  decision 
as  he  imagines  they  would  by  deciding  that  the  free  State  of  Illinois 
could  not  prohibit  slavery  within  her  own  limits.  I  told  him  at 
Freeport  why  I  would  not  answer  such  a  (]^uestion.  I  told  him  that 
there  was  not  a  man  possessing  anjr  brams  in  America,  lawyer  or 
not,  who  ever  dreamed  that  siich  a  thing  could  be  done.  I  told  him 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  by  all  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  it  is  impossible.  I  tola  him  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  it  is  an 
insult  to  men's  understanding,  and  a  gross  calumny  on  the  court,  to 
presume  in  advance  that  it  was  going  to  decade  itself  so  low  as  to 
make  a  decision  known  to  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
[A  voice :  "  The  same  thing  was  said  about  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
oefore  it  passed.'']  Perhaps  vou  think  that  the  court  did  the  same 
thing  in  reference  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  I  have  heard  a  man 
talk  that  way  before.  The  principles  contained  in  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  had  been  affirmed  previously  in  various  other  decisions. 
What  court  or  judge  ever  held  that  a  negro  was  a  citizen  1  The  State 
courts  had  decided  that  question  over  and  over  again,  and  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  on  that  point  only  affirmed  what  every  court  in  the 
land  knew  to  be  the  law. 

But  I  will  not  be  drawn  off  into  an  argument  upon  the  merits  of 
the  Dred  Scott  decision.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  created  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  all  disputed  questions  touching  the  true  construction 
of  that  instrument,  ana  when  such  decisions  are  pronounced,  they  are 
the  law  of  the  land,  binding  on  every  good  citizen.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
a  very  convenient  mode  of  arming  upon  the  subject.  He  holds  that 
because  he  is  a  Republican  ne  is  not  boimd  by  the  decisions  of 
the  court,  but  that  I,  oeing  a  Democrat,  am  so  boimd.  It  may  be  that 
Republicans  do  not  hold  themselves  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
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and  the  Constitntion  of  the  coantry  as  expounded  by  the  courts ;  it 
may  be  an  article  in  the  RepublicaD  creed  that  men  who  do  not  like 
a  decision  have  a  right  to  rebel  against  it;  bnt  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
preaches  that  doctrine,  I  think  he  will  find  some  honest  Repablican 
—  some  law-abiding  man  in  that  party  —  who  will  repudiate  such  a 
monstrous  doctrine.    The  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  cMt>e  is  bindinj 
on  every  American  citizen  alike ;  and  yet  Mr.  Lincoln  arguee 
the  Republicans  are  not  bound  by  it  because  they  are  opposed  to 
whilst  Democrats  are  bound  by  it  because  we  will  not  resist  it. 
Democrat  cannot  resist  the  constituted  authorities  of  this  countrrj 
a  Democrat  ia  a  law-abiding  man;  a  Democrat  stands  by  the  Con*" 
tution  and  the  laws,  and  relies  upon  liberty  as  protected  by  law,  ai 
not  npon  mob  or  political  violence, 

I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  understand,  nnr  cau 
I  make  any  man  who  is  determined  to  support  him,  right  or  wrong, 
understand,  how  it  is  that  under  the  Dred  Scott  decision  the  people  of 
a  Territory,  as  well  as  a  State,  can  have  slavery  or  not,  just  as  they 
pilease.  I  believe  that  I  can  explain  that  proposition  to  oil  constitu- 
tion-loving. Jaw-abiding  men  in  a  way  that  they  cannot  fail  to  under- 
stand. Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
said  that  slaves  being  property,  the  owner  of  them  has  a  right  to  take. 
them  into  a  Territory  the  same  as  he  would  any  other  property;  ii 
other  words,  that  slave  property,  so  for  as  the  right  to  eiit«ir  into 
Territory  is  concerned,  stands  on  the  same  footing  with  other  proi 
erty.  Suppose  we  grant  that  proposition.  Then  any  man  has  a  rigt. . 
to  go  to  Kansas  and  take  faia  property  with  him,  but  when  he  gets 
there  he  must  rely  upon  the  local  law  to  protect  his  property,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  In  order  to  illustrate  this,  imagine  that  three  of 
you  conclude  to  go  to  Kansas.  One  takes  $10,000  worth  of  slaves, 
another  $10,000  worth  of  liquors,  and  the  third  *10,000  worth  of  dry- 
goods.  When  the  man  who  owns  the  drj'-goods  arrives  out  there 
and  commences  selling  them,  he  finds  that  he  is  stopped  and  pro- 
hibited from  selling  until  he  gets  a  license,  which  wUl  destroy  all 
the  protlts  be  cau  make  on  his  goods  to  pay  for.  When  the  man 
with  the  liquors  gets  there  and  tries  to  sell,  he  Suds  a  Maine  Hquor- 
luw  in  force  which  prevents  him.  Now  of  what  use  is  his  right  to 
go  there  with  his  property  unless  he  is  protected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  right  after  he  ^ts  thereT  The  man  who  goes  there  with  fats 
slaves  BnJs  that  there  is  no  law  to  protect  him  when  be  arrives  there. 
He  has  no  remedy  if  his  slaves  run  away  to  another  conntTy:  there 
is  no  slave  code  or  police  regulations,  and  the  absence  of  them  ex- 
cludes his  slaves  from  the  Territory  just  as  effectually  and  as  posi- 
tively as  a  constitutional  prohibition  could. 

Such  was  the  understanding  when  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill 
was  pending  in  Congress.  Read  the  speech  of  Speaker  Orr,  of  South 
Carolina,  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1856,  on  the  Kansas 
question,  and  you  will  find  that  he  takes  the  ground  that  while  the 
owner  of  a  slave  bns  a  right  to  go  into  a  Territory  and  carry  bis 
slaves  with  hira.  that  be  cannot  hold  them  one  day  or  hour  anleas 
there  is  a  slave  code  to  protect  him.  He  tells  you  that  slavery  would 
not  exist  a  day  in  South  Carolina,  or  any  other  State,  unless  there 
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was  a  frieudl^  people  aud  friendly  legislation.  Bead  the  speeches  of 
that  giant  in  intellect,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  and  you 
will  find  them  to  the  same  effect.  Bead  the  speeches  of  Sam  Smith, 
of  Tennessee,  and  of  all  Southern  men,  and  you  will  find  that  they 
all  understood  this  doctrine  then  as  we  understand  it  now.  Mr. 
Lincoln  cannot  be  made  to  understand  it,  however.  Down  at  Jones- 
1x)ro,  he  went  on  to  argue  that  if  it  be  the  law  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  take  his  slaves  into  territory  of  the  United  States  under  the  Con- 
stitution, that  then  a  member  of  Congress  was  perjured  if  he  did 
not  vote  for  a  slave  code.  I  ask  him  whether  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  not  binding  uiK)n  him  as  well  as  on  met  If  so, 
and  he  holds  that  he  would  be  perjured  if  he  did  not  vote  for  a  slave 
code  under  it,  I  ask  him  whether,  if  elected  to  Congi*ess,  he  will  so 
votet  I  have  a  right  to  his  answer,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  He 
put  that  question  to  me  down  in  Egypt,  and  did  it  with  an  air  of 
triumph.  This  was  about  the  form  of  it:  "In  the  event  a  slave- 
holding  citizen  of  one  of  the  Territories  should  need  and  demand  a 
slave  code  to  protect  his  slaves,  would  you  vote  for  it  t"  I  answered 
him  that  a  fundamental  article  in  the  Democratic  creed,  as  put  forth 
in  the  Nebraska  bill  and  the  Cincinnati  nlatform,  was  non-interven- 
tion by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories,  and 
hence  that  I  would  not  vote  in  Congress  for  any  code  of  laws  either 
for  or  against  slavery  in  any  Territory.  I  wiU  leave  the  people  per- 
fectly free  to  decide  that  question  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Washington  "Union "both  think  this  a  mon- 
strous bad  doctrine.  Neither  Mr.  Lincoln  nor  the  Washington 
^' Union  "  likes  my  Preeport  speech  on  that  subject.  The  "  Umon," 
in  a  late  number,  has  been  reading  me  out  of  the  Democratic  party 
because  I  hold  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  like  those  of  a  State, 
have  the  right  to  have  slavery  or  not,  as  they  please.  It  has  devoted 
three  and  a  half  columns  to  prove  certain  propositions,  one  of  which 
I  will  read.    It  says : 

We  propose  to  show  that  Judge  Douglases  action  in  1850  and  1854  was 
taken  with  especial  reference  to  the  announcement  of  doctrine  and  pro- 
gramme which  was  made  at  Freeport.  The  declaration  at  Freeport  was 
that ''  in  his  opinion  the  people  can,  by  lawful  means,  exclude  slavery  from  a 
Territory  before  it  comes  in  as  a  State '' ;  and  he  declared  that  his  competitor 
had  "heard  him  argue  the  Nebraska  bill  on  that  principle  all  over  Ulinois 
in  1854, 1855,  and  1^^,  and  had  no  excuse  to  pretend  to  have  any  doubt  upon 
that  subject. 

The  Washington  "  Union  "  there  charges  me  with  the  monstrous 
crime  of  now  proclaiming  on  the  stump  tne  same  doctrine  that  I  car- 
ried out  in  1850,  by  supporting  Clay's  compromise  measures.  The 
"  Union"  also  charges  tnati  am  now  proclaiming  the  same  doctrine 
that  I  did  in  1854  in  support  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill.  It  is 
shocked  that  I  should  now  stand  where  I  stood  in  1850,  when  I  was 
supported  by  Clay, Webster^  Cass,  and  the  ^eat  men  of  that  day,  and 
where  I  stood  in  1854,  and  m  1856,  when  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected 
President.  It  goes  on  to  prove,  and  succeeds  in  proving,  from  my 
speeches  in  Congress  on  Clay's  compromise  measures,  that  I  held  the 
same  doctrines  at  that  time  that  I  do  now,  and  then  proves  that  by 
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the  Kansas  and  Nftbraska  bill  1  advanced  the  same  doctrine  that  ^M 
DOW  advance.     It  remarks:  ^M 

So  rauoh  for  tLe  course  tsken  by  Judge  Douglas  on  the  compromiseB  mB 
1B60.    The  record  shows,  be^oad  the  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute,  thathsl 
expre§aly  intended  in  those  bills  to  give  the  territorial  legislatures  powerU  i 
exclude  elaveiy.     How  elands  his  record  in  the  memorable  eesmon  of  1654, 
with  reference  to  the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill  itself  T    We  shall  not  overhaul 
the  votes  that  were  given  on  that  notable  ffleosure.    Our  wpace  will  not  af- 
ford it.     We  have  hia  own  words,  however,  delivered  in  his  speech  closing 
the  great  debate  on  that  bill  on  the  night  of  March  3, 1854,  to  show  that  fa  — 
Tueant  to  do  in  1854  precisely  what  he  bad  meant  to  do  in  1^38.  The  E 
Nebraaka  bill  being  upon  its  passage,  he  said : 

It  then  quotes  my  remarks  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  follows? 

The  principle  which  we  propose  to  carry  into  effect  bv  this  bill  is  this: 
That  Congress  shall  neither  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State, 
nor  out  of  the  same;  but  the  people  shall  be  left  free  to  regulate  their  do- 
mestic concerns  in  their  own  way,  Kabje<jt  only  to  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States.  In  order  to  cany  this  principle  into  practical  operation,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  remove  whatever  legal  obstacles  might  be  found  in  tiie 
way  of  its  free  exercise.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
groat  fundamental  principle  of  seli-govemment  that  the  bill  renders  the 
eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act  inoperative  and  void. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  will  those  senators  who  have  arraigned  me,  or  any  one 
of  them,  have  the  assurance  to  rise  in  his  plao«  and  declare  that  this  great 
principle  was  never  thought  of  or  advocated  as  applicable  to  territorial  bills 
in  1850 ;  that  from  that  session  until  ^e  present,  nobody  ever  thonght  of 
iuoorporatiup  this  principle  in  all  new  territorial  oi^^anizations,  etc.,  etc.T  I 
will  begin  with  the  compromises  of  1850.  Any  senator  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  our  journals  wiU  find  that  ou  the  25th  of  March  of  that 
year  I  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Territories  two  bills,  including  the 
following  measures :  the  admission  of  California,  a  territorial  ^vemment 
for  Utah,  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico,  and  the  ai^ustment  of 
the  Texas  boundary.  These  bills  proposed  to  leave  tJie  people  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  free  to  decide  the  slavery  question  for  themselves,  in  the 
precise  language  of  the  Nebraska  bill  now  under  disous^on.  A  few  weeks 
afterward  the  committee  of  thirteen  took  those  bills  and  put  a  wafer  be- 
tween them  and  reported  them  back  to  the  Senate  as  one  bill,  with  some 
slight  amendments.  One  of  these  amendments  was  that  the  territorial 
legislatures  should  not  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  African  slavery-  I 
objected  to  this  proi'ision,  upon  tne  ground  that  it  subverted  the  great 
principle  of  self-g|ovemment,  upon  which  the  bill  had  been  origmallv 
framed  by  the  territorial  committee.  On  the  first  trial  the  Senate  refused 
to  strike  it  out,  but  subsequently  did  so,  upon  full  debate,  in  order  to 
esttililish  that  principle  as  the  rule  of  action  in  territorial  organisatiouB. 

The  "UnioD"  comments  thus  on  my  speech  on  that  occasion  : 

Tims  it  is  seen  that,  in  framing  the  Nebraska -Kansas  bill.  Judge  Dong- 
lag  framed  it  in  the  terms  and  upon  the  model  of  those  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  and  that  in  t)ic  debate  he  took  pains  expressly  to  revive  the  reotd-^ 
lection  of  the  voting  which  had  taken  place  upon  amendments  aETeeling 
powers  of  thr  liiritorial  legislatures  over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  tl 
of  1850,  in  order  to  give  the  same  meaning,  force,  and  effect  to  t 
braska-Kausaa  bill  on  this  Bubject  as  had  been  given  to  those  of  Ut 
New  Mexieo. 
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The  "  Union  ^  proves  the  following  propositions :  First,  that  I 
sustained  Clay's  compromise  measures  on  the  ground  that  they 
established  the  principle  of  self-government  in  the  Territories.  Sec- 
ondly, that  I  brought  m  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  founded  upon 
the  same  principles  as  Clay's  compromise  measures  of  1850 ;  and 
thirdly,  that  my  Preeport  speech  is  in  exact  accordance  with  those 
principles.  And  what  do  you  think  is  the  imputation  that  the 
"  Union '^  casts  upon  me  for  all  thist  It  says  that  my  Freeport 
speech  is  not  Democratic,  and  that  I  was  not  a  Democrat  in  18S4  or 
in  1850 1  Now^  is  not  that  funny  t  Think  that  the  author  of  the 
Kansas  and  N^ebraska  bill  was  not  a  Democrat  when  he  intro- 
duced it !  The  ''*Union  "  says  I  was  not  a  sound  Democrat  in  1850, 
nor  in  1854,  nor  in  1856,  nor  am  I  in  1858,  because  I  have  always 
taken  and  now  occupy  the  ground  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  like 
those  of  a  State,  have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  sla- 
very shall  or  shall  not  exist  in  a  Territory.  I  wish  to  cite,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Washington  ''  Union  "  and  uie  followers  of  that  sheet, 
one  authority  on  that  point,  and  I  hope  the  authority  will  be  deemed 
satisfactory  to  that  class  of  politicians.  I  will  read  from  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's letter  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion for  the  presidency.  You  know  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  after  he  was 
nominated,  aeclared  to  the  Keystone  Club,  in  a  public  speech,  that 
he  was  no  longer  James  Buchanan,  but  the  embouiment  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic platform.  In  his  letter  to  tne  committee  which  informed  him 
of  his  nomination,  accepting  it,  he  defined  the  meaning  of  the  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  bill  and  the  Cincinnati  platform  in  these  words : 

The  recent  legislation  of  Confess  respecting  domestic  slavery,  derived 
as  it  has  been  &om  the  original  and  pure  fountain  of  legitimate  poUtical 
power,  the  will  of  the  majority,  promises  ere  long  to  allay  the  dangerous 
excitement.  This  leg^islation  is  founded  upon  principles  as  ancient  as  free 
government  itself,  and  in  accordance  with  them  has  simply  declared  that 
the  people  of  a  Territory,  Uke  those  of  a  State,  shall  decide  for  themselves 
whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits. 

Thus  you  see  that  James  Buchanan  accepted  the  nomination  at 
Cincinnati  on  the  condition  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  like 
those  of  a  State,  should  be  left  to  decide  for  themselves  wnether 
slavery  should  or  should  not  exist  within  their  limits.  I  sustained 
James  Buchanan  for  the  presidency  on  thatplatform  as  adopted 
at  Cincinnati  and  expounded  by  himself.  H!e  was  elected  presi- 
dent on  that  platform,  and  now  we  are  told  by  the  Washington 
"  Union  "  that  no  man  is  a  true  Democrat  who  stands  on  the  platform 
on  which  Mr.  Buchanan  was  nominated,  and  which  he  has  explained 
and  expounded  himself.  We  are  told  that  a  man  is  not  a  Democrat 
who  stands  by  Clay,  Webster,  and  Cass,  and  the  compromise  mea- 
sures of  1850,  and  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  of  1854.  Whether 
a  man  be  a  Democrat  or  not  on  that  platform,  I  intend  to  stand 
there  as  long  as  I  have  life.  I  intend  to  cling  firmly  to  that  V^^^ 
principle  which  declares  the  right  of  each  State  and  each  Terri- 
tory to  settle  the  question  of  slavery,  and  every  other  domestic  ques- 
tion, for  themselves.    I  hold  that  if  they  want  a  slave  State,  they 
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have  a  right,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  mal  

it  80,  and  if  they  want  a  free  State,  it  is  their  right  to  have  it.  Bnt 
the  "  Union,"  in  advocating  the  claims  of  Lincoln  over  me  to  the 
Senate,  lays  down  two  unpardonable  heresies  which  it  saj's  I  ad- 
vocate. The  first  is  the  rignt  of  the  people  of  a  Territorj',  the  same 
as  a  State,  to  decide  for  themselves  the  question  whether  slavery 
shall  exist  within  their  limits,  in  the  laueuage  of  Mr.  Buchanan ; 
and  the  second  is  that  a  constitntion  shall  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  Territory  for  its  adoption  or  rejection  before  their  admission 
as  a  SlAte  under  it.  It  so  happens  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  pledged  to 
both  these  heresies,  for  supporting  which  the  Washington  "Union" 
has  read  me  out  of  the  Democratic  church.  In  his  annual  message 
he  said  he  trusted  that  the  example  of  the  Minnesota  case  would  be 
followed  in  all  fnture  cases  requiring  a  submission  of  the  constitn- 
tion;  and  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  said  that  the  people  of  a 
Territory  the  same  as  a  State,  had  the  right  to  decide  for  tbemselve» 
whethersiavery  should  exist  within  their  limitB.  Thus  you  find  that 
this  little  corrupt  gang  who  control  the  "  Union,"  and  wish  to  elect 
Lincoln  in  preference  to  me, —  because,  as  they  say,  of  these  two 
heresies  which  I  support, — denounce  President  Buchanan  when  they 
denounce  me,  if  he  stands  now  by  the  principles  upon  which  he  was 
vleotwi.  Will  they  pretend  that  "be  does  not  now  stand  by  the  prin- 
cipW  on  which  he  was  elected  T  Do  they  hold  that  he  has  aban- 
doned the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill,  the  Cincinnati  platform,  and  his 
own  lott^-r  accepting  his  nomination,  all  of  which  declare  the  right 
of  Uie  people  of  a  Territory,  the  same  as  a  State,  to  decide  the  sla- 
very question  for  themselves  t  I  will  not  believe  that  he  has  betrayed 
or  iiitenda  to  betray  the  platform  which  elected  him  ;  but  if  he  does, 
I  will  not  follow  him.  I  will  stand  by  that  great  principle,  no  mat^ 
ter  who  may  desert  it.  I  intend  to  stand  by  it  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  peace  between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  free  and  the 
slave  States. 

If  each  State  will  only  agree  to  mind  its  own  basiness,  and  let  ita 
neighbors  alone,  there  will  be  peace  forever  between  us.  Wc  in 
Illinois  triwl  slavery  when  a  Temlory,  and  found  it  was  not  good  for 
n»  in  this  ijliniate,  and  with  our  surroundings,  and  hence  we  abol- 
isbed  it.  We  then  adopted  a  free-St&te  constitution,  as  we  bad  a 
right  to  do,  In  this  State  we  have  declared  that  a  negro  shall  not 
be  H  eitiien,  and  we  have  also  declared  that  he  shall  not  be  a  slave. 
Wc  liAtl  a  right  to  adopt  that  policy.  Missouri  has  jnst  as  good  a 
riiilit  to  adopt  the  other  policy.  I  am  now  speaking  of  rights  under 
Ibe  I  'oustitutiou,  and  not  of  moral  or  religious  rights,  I  do  not  dis- 
I'tiw  the  morals  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  bnt  let  them  settle  that 
matter  for  tJiomselves.  I  nold  that  the  people  of  the  slavefaolding 
Sljitcitare  civilized  men  as  well  as  ourselves;  that  they  bear  eon- 
Miit'ttoM  as  well  as  we,  and  that  they  are  accountable  to  Ood  and 
\\\Ar  posterity,  and  not  to  us.  It  is  for  them  to  decide,  therefore  " 
thii  iiMiral  and  religions  right  of  the  slavery  qnestion  for  theroaelvi' 
wtOtUi  their  own  hmits.  I  assert  that  they  had  as  much  right  and* 
(k«'  i\i4iittJtiition  to  adopt  the  system  of  policy  which  tbev  have  M  H 
WtWwInptoars.    So  it  is  with  every  otner  State  in  this  Union.    ^' 
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each  State  stand  firmly  by  that  great  constitutional  right,  let  each 
State  mind  its  own  business  and  let  its  neighbors  alone,  and  there  will 
be  no  trouble  on  this  question.  If  we  will  stand  by  that  principle, 
then  IAt.  Lincoln  will  find  that  this  republic  can  exist  forever 
divided  into  free  and  slave  States,  as  our  fathers  made  it,  and  the 
people  of  each  State  have  decided.  Stand  by  that  great  principle, 
and  we  can  go  on  as  we  have  done,  increasing  in  w^th,  in  popula- 
tion, in  power,  and  in  all  the  elements  of  greatness,  until  we  shall  be 
tiie  admiration  and  terror  of  the  world.  We  can  go  on  and  enlarge 
as  our  population  increases  and  requires  more  room,  until  we  make 
this  continent  one  ocean-bound  republic.  Under  that  principle  the 
United  States  can  perform  that  great  mission,  that  destiny,  which 
Providence  has  marked  out  for  us.  Under  that  princi|)le  we  can 
receive  witii  entire  safetv  that  stream  of  intelligence  which  is  con- 
stantly flowing  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  filling  up  our 
prairies,  clearing  our  wildernesses,  and  building  cities,  towns^  rail- 
roads, and  other  internal  improvements,  and  mus  make  this  the 
asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  the  whole  earth.  We  have  this  great 
mission  to  perform^  and  it  can  only  be  performed  by  adhering 
faithfully  to  that  prmciple  of  self-government  on  which  our  institu- 
tions were  aU  estabU^ed.  I  repeat  that  the  principle  is  the  right 
of  each  State,  each  Territory,  to  decide  this  slavery  question  for 
itseU,  to  have  slavery  or  not,  as  it  chooses,  and  it  does  not  become 
Mr.  Lincoln,  or  anybody  else,  to  tell  the  people  of  Kentucky  that  they 
have  no  consciences,  that  they  are  living  in  a  state  of  imquity,  and 
that  they  are  cherisning  an  institution  to  their  bosoms  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  God.  Be^r  for  him  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  ''Judge 
not.  lest  ye  shaJl  be  judged."  Let  him  perform  his  own  duty  at  home, 
and  he  will  have  a  oetter  fate  in  the  future.  I  think  there  are  objects 
of  charity  enough  in  the  free  States  to  excite  the  sympathies  and  open 
the  pockets  of  all  the  benevolence  we  have  amongst  us,  without 
goin^  abroad  in  search  of*  negroes,  of  whose  condition  we  know 
nothing.  We  have  enough  objects  of  charity  at  home,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  take  care  of  our  own  poor,  and  our  own  suffering,  before  we 
go  abroad  to  intermeddle  witn  other  people's  business. 

My  friends,  I  am  told  that  my  time  is  within  two  minutes  of  ex- 
piring. I  have  omitted  many  topics  that  I  would  like  to  have  dis- 
cussed before  you  at  length.  There  were  many  points  touched  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  up  lor  the  want  of  time. 
I  have  hurried  over  each  subject  that  I  have  discussed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  so  as  to  omit  but  few;  but  one  hour  and  a  half  is  not  time 
sufScient  for  a  man  to  discuss  at  length  one  half  of  the  great  ques- 
tions which  are  now  dividing  the  pubuc  mind. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  return  to  you  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  kindness  and  the  courtesy  with  which  you  have  listened 
to  me.  It  is  something  remarkable  that  in  an  audience  as  vast  as 
this,  composed  of  men  of  opposite  politics  and  views,  with  their  pas- 
sions highly  excited,  there  should  be  so  much  courtesy,  kindness,  and 
respect  exhibited  not  only  toward  one  another,  but  toward  the  speak- 
ers, and  I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  you  that  I  should  thus  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  treated  me. 


b:  Son  Jmigt  Dm^w  kM  mad  to  71M  in  Ins  eooel**'! 
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We  Kc  geCtiae  a  fittfe  aener  the  b 
ad  las  araHnaAr  giatefal  fortlnsfnesi 
Ja^  Dnngfae'iafa  joa,  -^TrhycaMot  the  in8titiition<rf  ' 

rathfr,a^eaaaet  the  aatioa.  part  date  md  part  freeze , 

ovCrthosaaieilfiaRfwl*    la  the  fint  Ilbe^  I  iaaist  f 
Crthns  «d  ae«  aaka  th»  aatUB  half  clave  and  haU  tree,  i 
riave  and  part  tree.     I  tanst  that  ther  fonad  the  iostitatum  of^ 
rfiiiiij  "^'f  hae.    They  did  not  ntalK  it  bu.  but  tb«y  left  it  & 
beoaaee  Aej  knew  of  bo  war  lo  get  rid  of  it  at  tbat  time.    When  I 
Jadge  nnapai  aadertakeB  to  aaj  that,  as  a  matter  of  cboit^,  the  ] 
I  .fclhera  c<  me  gowTiBCPt  made  this  nation  pan  slave  and  part  free,  I 
e  wut  is  histeeicaDr  a  btleebood.    More  than  that :  when  I 
I  tike  b^ers  at  the  gonmraent  cot  off  the  eonrre  of  slaverv  by  the  i 
f  abcilitioiB  <rf  the  slaTe-tradtL  and  adopted  a  sj^stem  of  restnetine  H 
f  btmx  the  new  Territories  wnef«  it  bad  not  <fyyrtM,  I  maintain  uat 
I  they  placed  it  where  ther  imdemood,  and  all  seoeible  men  onder- 
L  it  was  in  the  coarse  of  altimat«  extinetioQ;  and  when  Jadge 
^UB  asks  me  why  it  cannot  eontjnne  as  oar  fathers  made  it,  I  ask  J 
Klnm  wbv  he  and  his  friends  eoold  not  let  it  remaiii  as  oar  fatbets  | 
■adeitf 

It  ia  preciselT  all  I  ask  of  him  In  relation  to  the  institotdon  of  I 
\  llaverv,  tbat  it  shall  be  placed  upon  th^  basis  thai  oor  fathers  {^ac«d  f 
'  ^  upon.  Mr.  Brooks,  of  tSouth  Carolina,  uoce  said,  and  truly  said,  I 
^t  when  this  goTemroent  was  established,  on  one  expected  the  in-  I 
stitntiou  of  slaverj'  to  last  until  this  day;  and  thut  the  men  who  I 
formed  this  government  were  wiser  an^  )>etter  than  tbe  men  ot  J 
these  days;  bat  the  men  of  these  days  had  esperienoe  which  the  I 
fathers  had  not,  and  tbat  experii-nce  had  taught  them  the  inventioa  f 
of  the  cott«n-gin,  and  this  had  made  tbe  perpetuation  of  tbe  iostitu-  I 
tion  of  slitvttry  a  necessity  in  this  country.  Judge  Donglas  could  1 
not  let  it  stand  upon  the  basis  where  onr  fathers  placed  it,  but  pe-  I 
moved  it,  and  pat  it  upon  the  cotton-gin  basis.  It  is  h  question,  f 
therefore,  for  hiui  and  his  friends  to  answer — why  they  could  not  let  1 
it  remain  where  tbe  fathers  of  the  government  originally  placed  it.  1 
I  hope  nobody  has  understood  me  as  trjnng  to  sustain  the  doctrine  I 
tbat  we  have  a  right  t-j  (juarrel  with  Kentucky  or  Virginia,  or  any  J 
of  tbe  skve  States,  abont  the  institution  of  slavery — thus  giving  the  1 
judge  on  opportunity  l«  make  himRi^ll'  eloquent  and  valiant  against  ] 
us  in  fighting  for  thwr  right*.  I  ex|iressly  declared  in  my  opening  I 
speech  that T  had  neitJier  the  inclination  to  esercise,  nor  the  belief  in  i 
the  existence  of,  theright  to  intetrfere  with  the  States  of  Kentucky  or  I 
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Yir^inia  in  doing  as  they  pleased  with  slavery  or  an^  other  existing 
institution.  Then  what  becomes  of  all  his  el()<][aence  in  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  States,  which  are  assailed  by  no  livine  man  t 

But  I  have  to  hurry  on,  for  I  have  but  a  hSf-hour.  The  judge 
has  informed  me,  or  informed  this  audience,  that  the  Washington 
^^ Union"  is  laboring  for  my  election  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  is  news  to  me — not  very  ungrateful  news  either.  [Tuminff  to 
Mr.  W.  HL  Carlin,  who  was  on  the  stand: ]  I  hope  that  Carlin  wiU  be 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  and  will  vote  for  me.  [Mr.  Carlin  shook 
Ms  head.]  Carlin  don't  fall  in,  I  perceive,  and  I  suppose  he  will  not 
do  much  lor  me;  but  I  am  glad  of  all  the  sup^rt  I  can  get  anywhere, 
if  I  can  get  it  without  practising  any  deception  to  obtain  it.  In  re- 
si>ect  to  this  large  portion  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech,  in  which  he 
tries  to  show  that  in  the  controversy  between  himself  and  the  ad- 
ministration party  he  is  in  the  right  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  all  com- 
petent or  indined  to  answer  him.  1  say  to  him.  Give  it  to  them  — 
Sive  it  to  them  just  all  you  can ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  sav  to  Car- 
n,  and  Jake  Davis,  and  to  this  man  Wagley  up  here  in  dancock. 
Give  it  to  Douglas — just  pour  it  into  him. 

Now  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  or  two.  After  all,  the  judge  will  not  say  whether,  if  a 
decision  is  made  holding  that  the  people  of  the  States  cannot  ex- 
clude slavery,  he  will  support  it  or  not.  He  obstinately  refuses  to 
say  what  he  will  do  in  that  case.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  obstinately  refused  to  say  what  they  would  do  on  this  subject. 
Before  this  I  reminded  him  that  at  Galesburg  he  said  the  judges 
had  expressly  declared  the  contrary,  and  you  remember  that  in  my 
opening  speech  I  told  him  I  had  the  book  containing  that  de- 
cision nere,  and  I  would  thank  him  to  lay  his  flnger  on  the  place 
where  any  such  thing  was  said.  He  has  occupied  his  hour  and  a 
half,  and  he  has  not  ventured  to  try  to  sustain  his  assertion.  He 
never  will.  But  he  is  desirous  of  knowing  how  we  are  going  to  re- 
verse the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Judge  Douglas  ought  to  know  how. 
Did  not  he  and  his  political  friends  find  a  wa^  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sion of  that  same  court  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  national 
bank  t  Did  n't  thev  find  a  way  to  do  it  so  effectually  that  they  have 
reversed  it  as  completely  as  any  decision  ever  was  reversed,  so  far  as 
its  practical  operation  is  concerned  t  And,  let  me  ask  you.  did  n't 
Jud!ge  Douglas  find  a  way  to  reverse  the  decision  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  when  it  decided  that  Carlin's  father  —  old  Governor  Carlin 
—  had  not  the  constitutional  power  to  remove  a  secretary  of  state  f 
Did  he  not  appeal  to  the  ^^  moDs,^  as  he  calls  them  t  Did  he  not  make 
speeches  in  tne  lobby  to  show  how  villainous  that  decision  was,  and 
how  it  ought  to  be  overthrown  t  Did  he  not  succeed,  too,  in  getting 
an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  to  have  it  overthrown?  And  did  n't 
he  himself  sit  down  on  that  bench  as  one  of  the  five  added  judges 
who  were  to  overslaugh  the  four  old  ones — getting  his  name  ot 
^*  judge  "  in  that  way  and  in  no  other  t  If  there  is  a  viflainy  in  using 
disrespect  or  making  opposition  to  Supreme  Court  decisions,  I  com- 
mend it  to  Judge  Douglas's  earnest  consideration.  I  know  of  no  man 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  who  ought  to  know  so  well  about  how  much 
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previotis  occasion  made  the  same  speech  at  Ottawa  as  the  one  he  took 
an  extract  from  at  Charleston,  says  it  only  shows  that  I  practised 
the  deception  twice.  Now,  my  friends,  are  any  of  you  obtuse 
enough  to  swaUow  that!  Judge  Douglas  had  said  1  had  made 
a  speech  at  Charleston  that  I  would  not  make  up  north,  and  I  turned 
around  and  answered  him  by  showing  I  had  made  that  same  speech 
up  north — had  made  it  at  Ottawa — made  it  in  his  hearing — made  it 
in  the  Abolition  district — in  Loveioy's  district — in  the  personal 
presence  of  Lovejoy  himself — in  the  same  atmosphere  exactly  in 
which  I  had  made  my  Chicago  speech,  of  which  he  complains  so  much. 
Now,  in  relation  to  my  not  having  said  anything  about  the  quo- 
tation from  the  Chicago  speech.  Re  thinks  that  is  a  terrible  sub- 
ject for  me  to  handle.  TVny,  gentlemen^  I  can  show  you  that  the 
substance  of  the  Chicago  speech  I  dehvered  two  years  ago  in 
''Egypt,"  as  he  calls  it.  It  was  down  at  Springfield.  That  speech 
is  nere  in  this  book,  and  I  could  turn  to  it  and  read  it  to  you  but 
for  the  lack  of  time.  I  have  not  now  the  time  to  read  it.  ['^  Bead 
it,  read  it."]  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  obliged  to  use  discretion  in  dis- 
posing most  advantageously  of  my  brief*  time.  The  judge  has  taken 
great  exception  to  my  adopting  the  heretical  statement  in  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  that  '^fOl  men  are  created  equal,"  and  he  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  negro  equality.  I  want  to  say  that  in  some- 
times alluding  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  I  have  only  uttered 
the  sentiments  that  Henry  Clay  used  to  hold.  Allow  me  to  occupy 
your  time  a  moment  with  what  he  said.  Mr.  Clay  was  at  one  time 
called  upon  in  Indiana,  and  in  a  way  that  I  suppose  was  very  insult- 
ing^ to  hberate  his  slaves,  and  he  made  a  written  reply  to  that  appli- 
cation, and  one  portion  of  it  is  in  these  words : 

What  is  the  foundation  of  this  appeal  to  me  in  Indiana  to  liberate  the 
slaves  under  my  care  in  Kentucky  T  It  is  a  general  declaration  in  the  act 
annooncinff  to  the  world  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  American 
colonies,  that  '*  men  are  created  equal."  Now,  as  an  abstract  principle, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  declaration,  and  it  is  desirable  in  the 
original  construction  of  society^  and  in  organized  societies,  to  keep  it  in 
view  as  a  great  fundamental  principle. 

When  I  sometimes,  in  relation  to  the  organization  of  new  societies 
in  new  countries,  where  the  soil  is  clean  and  clear,  insist  that  we 
should  keep  that  principle  in  view.  Judge  Douglas  will  have  it  that 
I  want  a  negro  wife.  He  never  can  be  Drought  to  understand  that 
there  is  any  middle  ground  on  this  subject.  I  have  lived  until  my 
fiftieth  year,  and  have  never  had  a  negro  woman  either  for  a  slave 
or  a  wife,  and  I  think  I  can  live  fifty  centuries,  for  that  matter,  with- 
out having  had  one  for  either.  I  niaintain  that  you  may  take  Judge 
Douglas's  quotations  from  my  Chicago  speech,  and  from  m v  Charles- 
ton speech,  and  the  Oalesburg  speech, — in  his  speech  of  to-day, — and 
compare  them  over,  and  I  am  willing  to  trust  them  with  you  upon 
his  proposition  that  they  show  rasciQity  or  double-dealing.  I  deny 
that  they  do. 

The  judge  does  not  seem  disposed  to  have  peace,  but  I  find  he  is 
disposed  to  have  a  personal  warfare  with  me.  He  savs  that  my  oath 
would  not  be  taken  against  the  bare  word  of  fJharles  H.  Lanphi^'r 
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or  Thomas  L.  Harris.  Well,  that  is  altogether  a  matter  of  oj 
It  is  certainly  not  for  me  to  vaunt  my  word  against  the  oaths  of 
these  gentlemen,  but  I  will  tell  Jadge  Douglas  again  the  facts  upon 
whieh  I  "dared"  to  say  they  proved  a  forgery.  I  pointed  oat  at 
Galesborg  that  the  publication  of  these  resolutions  in  the  lUinois 
'■  State  Register"  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  accident^  as  the 
proceedings  of  that  meeting  bore  unmistakable  evidence  oi  being 
done  by  a  man  who  knew  it  was  a  forgery ;  that  it  was  a  publicatioo 
partly  taken  from  the  real  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  partly 
from  the  proceedings  of  a  convention  at  another  place;  which  showed 
that  be  had  the  red  proceedings  before  him,  and,  taking  one  part  of 
the  resolutions,  he  threw  out  another  part,  and  substituted  false  and 
fraudulent  ones  in  their  stead.  I  pointed  that  out  to  him,  and  also 
that  his  friend  Lanphier,  who  was  editor  of  the  "  Register"  at  that 
time  and  now  is,  must  have  known  how  it  was  done.  Now  whether 
he  did  it,  or  got  some  friend  to  do  it  for  him.  I  could  not  tell,  bat  he 
certainly  knew  all  about  it.  I  pointed  out  to  Judge  Douglas  that  in 
his  Freeport  speech  he  had  promised  to  investigate  that  matter. 
Does  he  now  say  he  did  not  make  that  promisef  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  why  he  did  not  keep  itt  I  call  upon  him  to  tell  here  to-day  why 
he  did  not  keep  that  promise  t  That  fraud  has  been  traced  up  so  that 
it  lies  between  him,  Harris,  and  Lanphier.  There  is  little  room  for 
escape  for  Lanphier.  Lanphier  is  doing  the  judge  good  service,  and 
Douglaa  desires  his  word  to  be  taken  for  the  tmtn.  He  desires  Lan- 
phier to  be  taken  as  authority  in  what  he  states  in  his  newspaper. 
He  desires  Harris  to  be  taken  as  a  man  of  vast  credibility,  and  when 
this  thing  lies  among  them,  they  will  not  press  it  to  show  where  the 
guilt  really  belongs.  Now,  as  he  has  said  that  he  would  iavestigat« 
it,  and  implied  that  he  would  tell  us  the  result  of  his  investigation,  I 
demand  of  him  to  tell  why  he  did  not  investigate  it,  if  he  did  not: 
and  if  he  did,  why  he  won't  tell  the  result.     I  call  upon  him  for  that. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  Judge  Douglas  has  assumed  that  be 
learned  about  these  resolutions  by  Harris's  att«mpting  to  use  them 
against  Norton  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  I  tell  Jiidge  Douglas  the 
pnhlie  records  of  the  country  show  that  he  himse^  attempted  it 
upon  Trumbull  a  month  before  Harris  tried  them  on  Norton — that 
Harris  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  it  from  him,  rather  than  he 
from  Harris.  I  now  ask  his  attention  to  that  part  of  the  record  on 
the  case.  My  friends,  I  am  not  disposed  to  detain  you  longer  in 
regard  to  that  matter.  i' 

I  am  told  that  I  still  have  five  miantes  left.    There  is  anotbfll 
matter  I  wish  to  call  attention  to.    He  says,  when  he  discovered  ther  ^^ 
was  a  mistake  in  that  case,  he  came  forward  magiianimonsly,  witl^~ 
out  my  calling  his  attention  to  it,  and  explained  it.     I  will  tell  you 
how  be  became  so  magnanimooa.    When  the  newspaners  of  our  side 
had  discovered  and  published  it,  and  put  it  beyona  his  power  to 
deny  it,  then  ho  came  forward  and  made  a  virtue  of  necessity  b "" 
acknowledging  it.     Now  he  argues  that  all  the  point  there  was  £ 
those  resolutions,  although  never  passed  at  Springfield,  b  retainaj 
by  their  Iwing  passed  at  other  localities.    Is  that  truet    He  t 
I  had  a  hand  in  passing  them,  in  his  opening  sjieech;  that  I  — 
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the  convention^  and  helped  to  pass  them.  Do  the  resolutions  touch 
me  at  all  f  It  strikes  me  there  is  some  difference  between  holding 
a  man  responsible  for  an  act  which  he  has  not  done,  and  holding  him 
responsible  for  an  act  that  he  has  done.  You  will  judge  whether 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  "  spots.''  And  he  has  taken  credit  for 
great  magnanimity  in  coming  forward  and  acknowledging  what  is 
proved  on  him  beyond  even  the  capacity  of  Judge  Douglas  to  deny, 
and  he  has  more  capacity  in  that  way  tnan  any  otiier  living  man. 

Then  he  wants  to  know  why  I  won't  withdraw  the  charge  in  re- 
gard to  a  conspiracy  to  make  slavery  national,  as  he  had  withdrawn 
tiie  one  he  made.  May  it  please  his  worship,  I  will  witiidraw  it  when 
it  is  proven  false  on  me  as  that  was  proven  false  on  him.  I  will  add 
a  little  more  than  that.  I  will  withdraw  it  whenever  a  reasonable 
man  shall  be  brought  to  believe  that  the  charge  is  not  true.  I  have 
a£^ed  Judge  Dou^as's  attention  to  certain  matters  of  fact  tending 
to  prove  the  charge  of  a  consp^iracy  to  nationalize  slavery,  and  he 
says  he  convinces  me  that  this  is  all  untrue,  because  Buchanan  was 
not  in  the  country  at  that  time,  and  because  the  Dred  Scott  case  had 
not  then  ^ot  into  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  he  says  that  I  say  the 
Democratic  owners  of  Dred  Scott  got  up  the  case.  I  never  did  say 
that.  I  defy  Judge  Douglas  to  show  that  I  ever  said  so,  for  I  never 
uttered  it.  [One  of  Mr.  Douglas's  reporters  gesticulated  affirma- 
tively at  Mr.  Lincoln.]  I  don't  care  if  your  hireling  does  say  I  did. 
I  tell  you  myself  that  I  never  said  the  "  Democratic  ''owners  of  Dred 
Scott  got  up  the  case.  I  have  never  pretended  to  know  whether 
Dred  Pott's  owners  were  Democrats  or  Abolitionists,  Pree-soilers  or 
Border  BufBans.  I  have  said  that  there  is  evidence  about  the  case 
tending  to  show  that  it  was  a  made-up  case  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting that  decision.  I  have  said  that  that  evidence  was  very  strong  in 
the  fact  that  when  Dred  Scott  was  declared  to  be  a  slave,  the  owner 
of  him  made  him  free,  showing  that  he  had  had  the  case  tried,  and 
the  question  settied,  for  such  use  as  could  be  made  of  that  decision ; 
he  cared  nothing  about  the  property  thus  declared  to  be  his  by  that 
decision.    But  my  time  is  out,  and  I  can  say  no  more. 

October  15, 1858.—  The  Seventh  and  Last  Joint  Debate, 

AT  Alton,  Illinois. 

Senator  Dotigla^s  Opening  Speech. 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen:  It  is  now  nearly  four  months  since  the 
canvass  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myself  commenced.  On  the  16th 
of  June  the  Republican  convention  assembled  at  Springfield,  and 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  he,  on  that  occasion,  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  laid 
down  what  he  understood  to  be  the  Republican  creed,  and  the  plat- 
form on  which  he  proposed  to  stand  during  the  contest.  The  prin- 
cipal points  in  that  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  were:  First,  that  this 
government  could  not  endure  permanently  divided  into  free  and 
slave  States,  as  our  fathers  made  it;  that  tfiey  must  all  become  free 
or  all  become  slave;  all  become  one  thing  or  all  become  the  other. 
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otherwise  this  Union  could  not  continne  to  exist.  I  give  you  his 
opinioQs  almost  in  the  identical  lan^age  he  used.  His  secondprop- 
ositjon  was  a  crnsade  against  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  j  urging  as  an  especial 
reason  for  his  opposition  to  that  decision  that  it  deprived  the  negroes 
of  the  rights  and  benefits  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  guarantees  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immuuities  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  States. 
On  the  loth  of  July  I  returned  home,  and  delivered  a  speech  to  thi- 
people  of  Chicago,  in  which  I  announced  it  to  be  my  purpose  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people  of  Illinois  to  sustain  the  course  I  had  pursued  in 
Congress.     In  that  speech  I  joined  issue  with  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the 

Soints  whicli  he  had  presented.  Thus  there  was  an  issue  clear  and 
istinct  made  up  between  us  on  these  two  propositions  laid  down  in 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  Springfield,  and  controverted  by  me  in 
my  reply  to  him  at  Chicago.  On  tne  nest  day,  the  11th  of  Jtily,  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied  to  me  at  Chicago,  explaining  at  some  length,  and  re- 
affirming the  positions  which  ho  had  taken  in  his  Spriugfleld  speech. 
In  that  Chicago  speech  he  even  went  further  than  he  had  before,  and 
uttered  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  negro  being  on  an  equality  with 
the  white  man.  He  adopted  in  support  of  this  position  the  ar^meiit 
which  Lovejoy,  and  Codding,  and  other  Abolition  lecturers  hM  made 
familiar  in  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  State,  to  wit: 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  having  declared  all  men  free 
and  equal  by  Divine  law,  negro  equality  was  also  an  inalienable 
right,  of  which  they  could  not  be  deprived.  He  insisted,  in  that 
speech,  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  included  the  negro  in 
the  clause  asserting  that  all  men  were  created  equal,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  if  one  man  was  allowed  to  take  the  position  that  it  did 
not  include  the  negro,  others  might  take  the  position  that  it  did  not 
include  other  men.  He  said  that  all  these  distinctions  between  tbia. 
man  and  that  man,  this  race  and  the  other  race,  mu.'^t  be  discardt 
anil  we  must  all  stand  by  the  Declaration  of  Independenee,  declarti 
that  all  men  were  created  equal. 

The  issue  thus  being  made  up  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  myf 
on  three  points,  we  went  before  the  people  of  the  State.  Diir 
the  following  seven  weeks,  between  the  Chicago  speeches  and 

first  meeting  at  Ottawa,  he  and  I  addressed  large  assemblages  of 

people  in  many  of  the  central  counties.  In  my  speeches  I  confined 
myself  closely  to  those  three  positions  which  he  had  taken,  eontro- 
vertin|f  his  proposition  that  this  Union  could  not  exist  as  our  fathers 
made  it,  divided  into  free  and  slave  States,  controverting  his  projv- 
osition  of  a  crusade  against  the  Supreme  Court  because  of  theD~"" 
Scott  decision,  and  controverting  iiis  proposition  that  the  Deoh 
tion  of  Independence  included  and  meant  the  negroes  as  well  as 
white  men,  when  it  declared  all  men  to  lie  created  equal.  I  supposed 
at  that  time  that  these  pntpositioua  constituted  a  distinct  i.saue  be- 
tween ua,  and  that  the  oppf>Bite  positions  we  had  taken  upon  thciii 
we  would  be  willing  to  be  helJ  to  in  every  part  of  the  State.  I  never 
intended  to  waver  one  hair's  breadth  from  that  issue  either  in  "' 
north  or  the  south,  or  wherever  I  should  address  the  people  of 
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nois.  I  hold  that  when  the  time  arrives  that  I  cannot  proclaim  my 
political  creed  in  the  same  terms  not  only  in  the  northern  but  the 
southern  part  of  Illinois,  not  only  in  the  N^orthern  but  the  Southern 
States,  and  wherever  the  American  flag  waves  over  American  soil, 
that  then  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  that  creed — so  long  as 
we  live  under  a  common  Constitution,  so  long  as  we  live  in  a  con- 
federacy of  sovereign  and  equal  States,  joined  together  as  one  for 
certain  purposes,  that  any  political  creed  is  radically  wrong  which 
cannot  be  proclaimed  in  every  State  and  every  section  of  that  Union, 
alike.  I  took  up  Mr.  Lincoln's  three  propositions  in  my  several 
speeches,  analyzed  them,  and  pointed  out  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
radical  errors  contained  in  them.  First,  in  regard  to  his  doctrine 
that  this  government  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of  Gk)d,  which  says 
that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand ;  I  repudiated  it  as 
a  slander  upon  the  immortal  framers  of  our  Constitution.  I  then 
said,  I  have  often  repeated,  and  now  again  assert^  that  in  my  opinion 
our  government  can  endure  forever,  divided  into  free  ana  slave 
States  as  our  fathers  made  it — each  State  having  the  right  to  pro- 
hibit, abolish,  or  sustain  slavery,  just  as  it  pleases.  This  government 
was  made  upon  the  great  basis  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  the 
right  of  eacn  State  to  regulate  its  own  domestic  institutions  to  suit 
it^lf,  and  that  right  was  conferred  with  the  understanding  and  ex- 
pectation that  inasmuch  as  each  locality  had  separate  interests,  each 
locality  must  have  different  and  distinct  local  and  domestic  institu- 
tions, corresponding  to  its  wants  and  interests.  Our  fathers  knew, 
when  they  made  the  government,  that  the  laws  and  institutions 
which  were  well  adaptra  to  the  green  mountains  of  Vermont  were 
unsuited  to  the  rice  plantations  of  South  Carolina.  They  knew  then, 
as  well  as  we  know  now,  that  the  laws  and  institutions  which  would 
be  well  adapted  to  the  beautiful  prairies  of  Illinois  would  not  be 
suited  to  the  mining  regions  of  California.  They  knew  that  in  a 
republic  as  broad  as  this,  having  such  a  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and 
interest,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  variety  of  local 
laws  —  the  policy  and  institutions  of  each  State  adapted  to  its  condi- 
tion and  wants.  For  this  reason  this  Union  was  established  on  the 
right  of  each  State  to  do  as  it  pleased  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  every  other  question,  and  the  various  States  were  not  allowed  to 
complain  of,  mucn  less  interfere  with,  the  policy  of  their  neighbors. 
Suppose  the  doctrine  advocated  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Aboli- 
tionists of  this  day  had  prevailed  when  the  Constitution  was  made, 
what  would  have  been  the  result  t  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  been  a  member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  that  when  its  members  were  about 
to  sign  that  wonderful  document,  he  had  arisen  in  that  convention, 
as  he  did  at  Springfield  this  summer,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
President,  had  said :  *^  A  house  divided  against  itseU  cannot  stand ; 
this  government,  divided  into  free  and  slave  States  cannot  endure; 
they  must  all  be  free  or  all  be  slave,  they  must  all  be  one  thing  or  all 
the  other  J  otherwise,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  cannot 
continue  to  exist" — suppose  Mr.  Lincoln  had  convinced  that  body 
of  sages  that  that  doctrine  was  sound,  what  would  have  been  the 
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resiiltT  Rempmber  that  the  Union  was  then  composed  of  tlurt«eaf 
States,  twelve  of  which  were  slave-holding  and  one  free.  Do  yo3 
think  that  the  one  free  State  would  have  out-voted  the  twelve  slave 

holding  States,  and  thus  have  secured  the  abolition  of  slaveryf 

the  other  hand,  would  not  the  twelve  slave-holding  States  have  ouw 
voted  the  one  free  State,  and  thus  have  ftistened  slavery,  by  a  eonsti»_ 
tutional  provision,  on  eveiy  foot  of  the  American  republic  forevertfl 
You  see  that  if  this  Abolition  doctrine  of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  previdl<!4.'l 
when  the  government  was  made,  it  would  have  established  slavery 
as  a  permanent  institution,  in  all  the  States,  whether  they  wanted 
it  or  not ;  and  the  question  for  us  to  determine  in  Illinois  now,  as  one 
of  the  free  States,  is  whether  or  not  we  are  willing,  having  become 
the  majority  section,  to  enforce  a  doctrine  on  the  minority  which  we 
would  have  resisted  with  our  hearts'  bloml  had  it  been  attempted  on 
us  when  we  were  in  a  minority.    How  has  the  South  lost  lier  power 
as  the  majority  section  in  this  Union,  and  how  have  the  free  States 
gained  it,  except  under  the  operation  of  that  principle  which  declares 
the  right  of  the  people  of  each  State  and  eacli  Territory  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way !  It  was  under 
that  principle  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
laland,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  it  J 
was  under  that  principle  that  one  half  of  the  slave-holding  Stat^l 
btH-^me  froe;  it  was  under  that  principle  that  the  number  of  free! 
States  increased  until,  from  being  one  out  of  twelve  States,  we  bavft  J 
grown  to  be  the  majority  of  States  of  the  whole  Union,  with  thdfl 
power  to  oiiutrol  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  and  thsfl 
pi>wer.  consequently,  to  elect  a  President  by  Northern  votes  witb-fl 
out  the  aid  of  a  Southern  State.    Having  obtained  this  iMiwer  nndera 
tin-  otM'ration  of  that  great  principle,  are  yon  now  prepared  t«  aban-l 
dt>n  the  principle,  and  declare  that  merely  because  we  nave  the  power! 
YOU  will  wag*-  a  war  against  the  Southern  States  and  their  insti(u>l 
tk^-uiH until  you  force  them  to  abolish  slavery  everywhereT  1 

After  having  pressed  these  arguments  home  on  Mr.  Lincoln  for  ] 
j«>\'vu  weeks  publishing  a  number  of  my  speeches,  we  met  nt  Ot-  ! 
t»wa  ill  joint  discussion,  and  he  then  began  to  crswfifdi  a  little,  and 
Vt  himsrtf  down.    I  there  propounded  certain  questions  to  him. 
Anit»Di(«t  others,  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  vote  for  the  admifr-  | 
oiiuiy  more  slave  States  in  the  event  the  people  wanted  them. 
»«oakl  not  answer.    I  then  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  answer 
VMMti«»>  there  I  would  renew  it  at  Freeport,  and  would  then 
HKm  d"wn  into  Eg}"pt  and  again  put  it  to  him.     Well,  at  Pree- 
■VSo"*'"?  that  the  next  joint  discussion  took  place  in  Egj-pt, 
I  iM4  bfiUR  >i>  drfad  of  it,  he  did  answer  my  question  in  rega^  to 
[  1^  MMV  Siivr  Stntfts  in  a  mode  which  he  hoped  would  }>e  satisfao- 
s  to  nu^  and  aocompliah  the  object  he  had  in  riew.     I  will  show 
i  mtiM  lilt  Hnswer  was.    After  saying  that  he  was  not  pledged  t^i 
,ij  .Im-trine  of  "no  more  slave  States,"  he  declared: 

.'U.franUy.tbat  Ishonid  beezccedin(;ly  «orryt««vei 

i<  «{  hAviug  to  pass  npon  that  qucxtion.     1  should  be  «x-  I 
1  (M-i  It'  knnw  that  there  never  would  be  annther  sUve  Stat«  \ 
It  Ikn  I'ninn. 
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Here  permit  me  to  remark  that  I  do  not  think  the  people  will  ever 
force  him  into  a  position  against  his  will.    He  went  on  to  say: 

Bat  I  must  add.  in  regard  to  this,  that  if  slavery  shall  be  kept  out  of  the 
Territory  during  the  territorial  existence  of  any  one  ffiven  Territory,  and 
then  the  people  should  — having  a  fair  chance  and  a  dear  field  when  they 
eome  to  adopt  a  constitution — if  thev  should  do  the  extraordinary  thing  of 
adopting  a  slave  constitution,  uninnuenoed  bv  the  actual  presence  of  the 
institution  among  them,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  we  own  the  country,  but  we 
must  admit  it  into  this  Union. 

That  answer  Mr.  Lincoln  supposed  would  satisfy  the  old-line 
Whigs,  composed  of  Eentuckians  and  Virginians,  down  in  the 
soathem  part  of  the  State.  Now,  what  does  it  amount  to  f  I  de- 
sired to  know  whether  he  would  vote  to  allow  Kansas  to  come  into 
the  Union  with  slavery  or  not,  as  her  people  desired.  He  would  not 
answer,  but  in  a  roundabout  way  said  that  if  slavery  should  be  kept 
out  of  a  Territory  during  the  whole  of  its  territorial  existence,  and 
then  the  people,  when  they  adopted  a  State  constitution,  asked  ad- 
mission as  a  slave  State,  he  supposed  he  would  have  to  let  the  State 
come  in.  The  case  I  put  to  mm  was  an  entirely  different  one.  I 
desired  to  know  whether  he  would  vote  to  admit  a  State  if  Congress 
had  not  prohibited  slavery  in  it  during  its  territorial  existence,  as 
Congress  never  pretended  to  do  under  Clay's  compromise  measures 
of  1850.  He  would  not  answer,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get 
an  answer  from  him.  I  have  asked  him  whether  he  would  vote  to 
admit  Nebraska  it  her  people  asked  to  come  in  as  a  State  with  a 
constitution  recognizing  slavery,  and  he  refused  to  answer.  I  have 
put  the  question  to  him  with  reference  to  New  Mexico,  and  he  has 
not  uttered  a  word  in  answer.  I  have  enumerated  the  Territories, 
one  after  another,  putting^  the  same  question  to  him  with  reference 
to  each,  and  he  has  not  said,  and  will  not  say,  whether,  if  elected  to 
Congress,  he  will  vote  to  admit  any  Territory  now  in  existence  with 
such  a  constitution  as  her  people  may  adopt.  He  invents  a  case 
which  does  not  exist^  and  cannot  exist,  under  this  government,  and 
answers  it ;  but  he  will  not  answer  the  question  I  put  to  him  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  Territories  now  in  existence.  The  contract 
we  entered  into  with  Texas  when  she  entered  the  Union  obliges  us 
to  allow  four  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  old  State,  and  admitted 
with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  respective  inhabitants  of  each  may 
determine.  I  have  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  three  times  in  our  joint  dis- 
cussions whether  he  would  vote  to  redeem  that  pledge,  and  he  has 
never  yet  answered.  He  is  as  silent  as  the  grave  on  the  subject. 
He  would  rather  answer  as  to  a  state  of  the  case  which  will  never 
arise  than  commit  himself  by  telling  what  he  would  do  in  a  case 
which  would  come  up  for  his  action  soon  after  his  election  to  Con- 
gress. Why  can  he  not  say  whether  he  is  willing  to  allow  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  to  have  slavery  or  not,  as  they  please,  and  to  come 
into  the  Union  when  they  have  the  requisite  population  as  a  slave 
or  a  free  State,  as  they  decide  1  I  have  no  trouble  in  answering  the 
question.  I  have  said  everywhere,  and  now  repeat  it  to  you,  that  if 
tne  people  of  Kansas  want  a  slave  State  they  have  a  right,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  form  such  a  State,  and  I 
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Bnt  I  am  told  that  I  would  have  been  all  right  if  I  had  only  voted 
for  the  English  bill  after  Lecompton  was  kUIed.  Ton  know  a  gen- 
eral pardon  was  granted  to  all  political  offenders  on  the  Lecompton 
qaestion,  provid^  they  would  only  vote  for  the  English  bill.  I  did 
not  accept  the  benefits  of  that  pardon,  for  the  reason  that  I  had  been 
right  in  the  course  I  had  pursued,  and  hence  did  not  require  any 
forgiveness.  Let  us  see  how  the  result  has  been  worked  out.  Eng- 
lish brought  in  his  bill  referring  the  Lecompton  constitution  ba^ 
to  the  people,  with  the  provision  that  if  it  was  rejected  Kansas 
should  DC  Kept  out  of  the  Union  until  she  had  the  f  uU  ratio  of  pop- 
ulation required  for  a  member  of  Congress,  thus  in  effect  declaring 
that  if  the  people  of  Kansas  would  only  consent  to  come  into  the 
Union  under  the  Lecompton  constitution,  and  have  a  slave  State 
when  they  did  not  want  it,  they  should  be  admitted  with  a  population 
of  35,000 ;  but  that  if  they  were  so  obstinate  as  to  insist  upon  having 
just  such  a  constitution  as  they  thought  best,  and  to  desire  admis- 
sion as  a  free  State,  then  they  shoula  be  kept  out  until  they  had 
93,420  inhabitants.  I  then  said,  and  I  now  repeat  to  you,  that  when- 
ever Kansas  has  people  enough  for  a  slave  State  she  has  people 
enough  for  a  free  State.  I  was,  and  am,  willing  to  adopt  the  rule  that 
no  State  shall  ever  come  into  the  Union  untu  she  has  the  full  ratio 
of  population  for  a  member  of  Gon^ss,  provided  that  rule  is  made 
uniform.  I  made  that  proposition  m  the  Senate  last  winter,  but  a 
majority  of  the  senators  would  not  agree  to  it :  and  I  then  said  to 
them,  "If  you  will  not  adopt  the  general  rule,  I  will  not  consent  to 
make  an  exception  of  Kansas." 

I  hold  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
government  to  throw  the  weight  of  federal  power  into  the  scale, 
either  in  favor  of  the  free  or  the  slave  States.  Eauality  among  all 
the  States  of  this  Union  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  political 
system.  We  have  no  more  right  to  throw  tne  weight  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  slaveholding  than  of  the 
free  States,  and.  least  of  all,  should  our  friends  in  the  ^uth  consent 
for  a  moment  tnat  Congress  should  withhold  its  powers  either  wav 
when  they  know  that  there  is  a  majority  against  them  in  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

Fellow-citizens,  how  have  the  supporters  of  the  English  bill  stood 
up  to  their  pledges  not  to  admit  Kansas  until  she  obtained  a  popu- 
lation of  93,420  m  the  event  she  rejected  the  Lecompton  constitu- 
tion t  How  ?  The  newspapers  inform  us  that  English  himself,  whilst 
conducting  his  canvass  for  reelection,  and  in  order  to  secure  it, 
pledged  himself  to  his  constituents  that  if  returned  he  would  dis- 
regard his  own  bill  and  vote  to  admit  Kansas  into  the  Union  with 
such  population  as  she  m^ht  have  when  she  made  application.  We 
are  informed  that  every  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  all 
the  States  where  elecnons  have  recently  been  held  was  pledged 
against  the  English  bill,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  Now, 
if  I  had  only  done  as  tnese  anti-Lecompton  men  who  voted  for  the 
English  bill  in  Congress,  pledging  themselves  to  refuse  to  admit 
Kansas  if  she  refused  to  become  a  slave  State  until  she  had  a  popu- 
lation of  93,420,  and  then  returned  to  their  people,  forfeited  their 
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pledge,  and  made  a  new  pledge  to  admit  Kansas  any  time  ghe  applied, 
without  regard  to  population,  I  would  have  had  no  trouble.  You  saw 
the  wholepower  and  patronage  of  the  Federal  Govern  nient  wielded  in 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  to  eleet  anti-Lecompton  men  to  Con- 
gress, who  voted  against  Lee ompton,  then  voted  for  the  EnglUh  bill, 
and  then  denounced  the  English  bill,  and  pledged  themselves  to  their 
people  to  disregard  it.  My  sin  consists  in  not liaviiig  given  a  pledge, 
and  then  in  not  having  artttrward  forfeited  it.  For  Uiat  reason,  in 
this  State,  every  postmaster,  every  route  agent,  every  collector  of  the 
portB,  alia  every  federal  office-holder,  for^its  his  head  the  moment 
he  expresses  a  preference  for  the  Democratic  candidates  against 
Lincoln  and  his  Abolition  associates.  A  Democratic  administration, 
which  we  helped  to  bring  into  power,  deems  it  consistent  with  its 
fidelitjf  to  principle,  and  its  regard  to  dnty,  to  wield  its  power  in  this 
State  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  Abolition  candidates  in  every 
county  and  every  congressional  district  against  the  Democratic 
party.  All  I  have  to  say  in  reference  to  the  matter  is  that  if  that 
administration  have  not  regard  enough  for  principle,  if  they  are  not 
sufficiently  attached  to  the  creed  of  the  Democratie  party  to  bury 
forever  their  personal  hostilities  in  order  Ui  succeed  in  carrying  out 
our  glorious  principles,  I  have.  I  have  no  personal  difficulty  with 
Mr.  Buchanan  or  fus  cabinet.  He  chose  to  make  certain  recom- 
mendations to  Congress,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  on  the  Lecompton 
question.  I  conld  not  vote  in  favor  of  them.  I  bad  as  much  right  to 
judge  for  myself  how  I  should  vote  as  he  had  how  he  should  recom- 
mend. He  undertook  to  say  to  me,  "If  you  do  not  vote  as  I  tell  von, 
I  will  take  off  the  heads  of  your  friends."  I  replied  to  him,  "Yon 
did  not  elect  me;  I  represent  Illinois,  and  I  am  accountalile  to  HUnois, 
as  my  constituency,  and  to  God,  but  not  to  the  President  or  to  any 
other  power  on  earth." 

And  now  this  warfare  is  made  on  me  because  I  would  not  sur- 
render my  convictions  of  duty,  because  I  would  not  abandon  my 
constituency,  and  receive  the  orders  of  the  executive  authorities  how 
I  should  vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    I  hold  that  an 
attempt  to  control  the  Senate  on  the  part  of  the  executive  is  subver- 
sive of  the  principles  of  our  Constitution.     The  executive  depart- 
ment is  independent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  is  independent  of 
the  President.    In  mattors  of  legislation  the  President  has  a  veto  on 
the  action  of  the  Senate,  and  in  appointments  and  treaties  the  Senatfrj 
has  a  veto  on  the  President.    He  iius  no  more  right  to  tell  me  bow  !■ 
shall  vote  on  his  appointments  than  I  have  to  tell  him  whether  ba^ 
shall  veto  or  approve  a  bill  that  the  Senate  has  passed.     Whenevoi 
you  rocognize  the  right  of  the  executive  to  say  to  a  senator,  " 
this,  or  I  will  take  off  the  heads  of  your  friends,"  you  convert  this 
government  from  a  republic  into  a  despotism.    Whenever  you  recog* 
nize  the  right  of  a  President  to  say  to  a  member  of  Congress,  "Vot«-B 
as  I  tell  you,  or  I  will  bring  a  power  to  bear  agiunst  you  at  home 
which  win  crush  you,"  vnu  destroy  the  independence  of  the  repre- 
sentativCj  and  convert  nim  into  a  tool  of  executive  power.    I  re- 
sisted this  invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  a  senator,  and  I  . 
intend  to  resist  it  as  long  as  I  have  a  voice  to  sjteak.  or  ii  vote  to  giv& 
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Yet  Mr.  Buchanan  cannot  provoke  me  to  abandon  one  iota  of  Demo- 
cratic principles  out  of  revenge  or  hostility  to  his  course.  I  stand 
by  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  by  its  organization, 
and  support  its  nominees.  If  there  are  any  who  choose  to  bolt,  the 
fact  only  shows  that  they  are  not  as  good  Democrats  as  I  am. 

My  friends,  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  as  important  for 
the  Democratic  party,  for  all  national  men,  to  rally  and  stand  toge- 
ther as  it  is  to-day.  We  find  all  sectional  men  giving  up  past  £f- 
ferences  and  unitmg  on  the  one  question  of  slavery,  and  when  we 
find  sectional  men  thus  uniting,  we  should  unite  to  resist  them  and 
their  treasonable  designs.  Such  was  the  case  in  1850,  when  Clay 
left  the  quiet  and  peace  of  his  home,  and  again  entered  upon  public 
life  to  quell  agitation  and  restore  peace  to  a  distracted  Union.  Then 
we  Democrats,  with  Cass  at  our  head,  welcomed  Henry  Clay,  whom 
the  whole  nation  regarded  as  having  been  preserved  by  God  for  the 
times.  He  became  our  leader  in  that  great  fight,  and  we  rallied  around 
him  the  same  as  the  Whigs  raUied  around  Old  Hickory  in  1832  to 
put  down  nullification.  Tnus  you  see  that  while  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats fought  fearlessly  in  old  times  about  banks,  the  tariff,  distribu- 
tion, the  specie  circular,  and  the  subtreasury^  all  united  as  a  band  of 
broiiiers  when  the  peace,  harmony,  or  integrity  of  the  Union  was  im- 
periled. It  was  so  in  1850,  when  Abolitionism  had  even  so  far  di- 
vided this  country,  North  and  South,  as  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
Union.  Whigs  and  Democrats  united  in  establishing  the  compromise 
measures  of  that  year,  and  restoring  tranquillity  and  good  feeling. 
These  measures  passea  on  the  joint  action  of  the  two  parties.  They 
rested  on  the  neat  principle  that  the  people  of  each  State  and  each 
Territory  shomd  be  left  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  do- 
mestic institutions  to  suit  themselves.  You  Whi^  and  we  Democrats 
justified  them  in  that  principle.  In  1854,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  organize  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  I  brought  for- 
ward the  bill  on  the  same  principle.  In  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
you  find  it  declared  to  be  tne  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act 
not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  State  or  Territory,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way. 

I  stand  on  that  same  platform  in  1858  that  I  did  in  1850, 1854, 
and  1856.  The  Washington  "  Union,^  pretending  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  administration,  in  the  number  of  the  5th  of  this  month, 
devotes  three  columns  and  a  half  to  establish  these  propositions : 
first,  that  Douglas  in  his  Preeport  speech  held  the  same  doctrine 
that  he  did  in  his  Nebraska  bill  in  1854 ;  second,  tiiat  in  1854  Doug- 
las justified  the  Nebraska  bill  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  based 
upon  the  same  principle  as  Clay's  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
Tne  "Union"  thus  proved  that  l^ouglas  was  the  same  in  1858  that 
he  was  in  1856,  1854,  and  1850,  and  consequently  argued  that  he  was 
never  a  Democrat.  Is  it  not  funny  that  I  was  never  a  Democrat? 
There  is  no  pretense  that  I  have  changed  a  hair's-breadth.  The 
"  Union  "  proves  by  my  speeches  that  I  explained  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  just  as  I  do  now,  and  that  I  explained  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  bill  in  1854  just  as  I  did  in  my  frceport  speech,  and 
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fet  Bays  that  I  am  not  a  Democrat,  and  cannot  be  truatvd,  beeatue 
liavc  not  changetl  durinc  the  whole  of  that  time.  It  bait  occurred" 
to  me  that  in  1854  the  autnor  of  the  Kansas  and  NebniKka  bill  wal 
cdnBidered  a  pretty  good  Democrat.  It  lias  occurred  to  mv  that  iL 
1856,  when  I  was  exerting  every  nerve  and  every  energy  for  JameL 
Bnchauan.  standing  on  the  same  platform  tlii'ii  that  I  do  now,  that  ] 
was  a  prt'tty  good  Democrat.  They  now  tell  nn?  that  I  am  not  i 
Democrat,  twcauso  I  assert  that  the  peopk^  of  a  Territorj',  an  well  a 
those  of  a  State,  have  the  right  to  decide  for  tbemselvpH  whether  sla-* 
very  can  or  cannot  exist  in  snch  Territory.  Let  me  read  what  James 
Buchanan  said  on  that  point  when  he  accepted  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination for  the  presidency  in  1856,  In  his  letter  of  aocept-ance,  he 
used  the  following  language  t 

The  recent  legislation  of  Oongresa  respecting  doraeatie  slavery,  derived 
as  it  baa  been  from  the  original  and  pure  fountain  of  legitimate  political 
power,  the  wiU  of  the  majority,  pronuaea  ere  long  to  allay  the  dangerona 
excitenieut.     This  legialatiou  is  founded  upon  principles  ax  anci«ut  i    " 
free  govemmeut  itself,  H.nd  in  accordance  with  tnem  has  simnly  declan 
that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  like  tliose  of  a  State,  ahall  deciae  for  then 
aelvee  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  uot  exist  within  their  limits. 

Dr.  Hope  will  there  find  my  auswer  to  the  question  he  propound! 
to  me  before  I  commeuoed  speakiQg.  Of  course  no  man  will  considi 
it  an  answer,  who  is  outside  of  the  Democratic  organization,  boll 
Democratic  nominations,  and  indirectly  aids  to  put  Abolitionists  in! 
power  over  Democrats.  But  whether  Dr.  Hope  considers  it  an  answi 
or  not,  ever^'  fair-minded  man  will  see  that  James  Bneianan  has  an- 
swcred  the  question,  and  has  asserted  tliat  the  people  of  a  Territoi 
like  those  of  a  State,  shall  decide  for  themsoives  whether  slavery  sbi 
or  shall  not  exist  within  their  hmits.  I  answer  Hpeciflcallv.  if  yon  wan) 
a  farther  answer,  and  say  that  while  under  the  decision  of  the  Supremi„ 
Court,  as  recorded  in  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  slavea  are 
property  like  all  other  property,  and  can  be  carried  into  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  the  same  a^  any  other  description  of  prop- 
erty, yet  when  you  get  them  there  they  are  subject  to  the  local  law 
of  the  Territory  jnst  like  all  other  property.  You  will  find  in  a  re- 
cent speech  delivered  by  tliat  able  and  eloquent  statesman^  Hon. 
Jefferson  Davis,  at  Bangor,  Maine,  that  be  t«ok  the  same  view  of 
this  subject  that  I  did  in  my  Freeport  speech.     He  there  said: 

If  the  inhabitants  of  any  Territory  should  refuse  to  enact  such  laws  &n^ 

Klioe  regnlatiouB  as  would  give  security  to  their  property  or  to  his,  it  woi  '*" 
rendered  more  or  less  valueless  in  proportion  to  the  difflcultieB  ot  boldi  _ 
it  without  such  protection.  In  tlie  ease  of  property  in  the  labor  of  man,  or 
what  is  usually  called  slave  property,  the  insecurity  would  be  so  great  that 
the  owner  could  not  ordinarily  retain  it.  Therefore,  though  the  right  would 
remain,  the  remedy  being  withheld,  it  would  follow  that  the  owner  would 
be  practically  debarred,  by  the  circirniKtancesof  the  case,  from  taking  slave 
property  into  a  Territory  where  the  sense  of  tbe  inhabitants  was  opposed  to 
its  mtroduetion.  So  much  for  the  oft-repeated  fallacy  of  forcing  slavery 
upon  any  community. 

You  will  also  find  that  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  present 
House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  James  L.  Orr,  constmed  the  Kansas.. 
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and  Nebraska  bill  in  this  same  way  in  1856,  and  also  that  great  intel- 
lect of  the  Soath,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  put  the  same  construction 
upon  it  in  Congress  that  I  did  in  my  Freeport  speech.  The  whole 
South  is  rallying  to  the  support  of  the  doctrine  that  if  the  people 
of  a  Territory  want  slavery  tney  have  a  right  to  have  it,  and  if  they 
do  not  want  it  that  no  power  on  earth  can  force  it  upon  them.  I 
hold  that  there  is  no  principle  on  earth  more  sacred  to  all  the  friends 
of  freedom  than  that  which  says  that  no  institution,  no  law,  no  con- 
stitution, shoidd  be  forced  on  an  unwilling  people  contrary  to  their 
wishes;  and  I  assert  that  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  contains  that 
principle.  It  is  the  great  principle  contained  in  that  bilL  It  is  the 
principle  on  which  James  Buchanan  was  made  President.  Without 
that  principle  he  never  would  have  been  made  President  of  the 
Unit^  States.  I  will  never  violate  or  abandon  that  doctrine,  if  I 
have  to  stand  alone.  I  have  resisted  the  blandishments  and  threats 
of  power  on  the  one  side,  and  seduction  on  the  other,  and  have  stood 
immovably  for  that  principle,  fighting  for  it  when  assailed  by  Nor- 
thern mobs,  or  threatened  by  Southern  hostilitv.  I  have  defended  it 
against  the  North  and  the  South,  and  I  will  defend  it  against  who- 
ever assails  it,  and  I  will  follow  it  wherever  its  logical  conclusions 
lead  me.  I  say  to  you  that  there  is  but  one  hope,  one  safety  for  this 
country,  and  tnat  is  to  stand  immovably  by  that  principle  which  de- 
clares the  right  of  each  State  and  each  Territory  to  deciae  these  ques- 
tions  for  themselves.  This  ^vernment  was  founded  on  that  principle, 
and  must  be  administered  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  founded. 
But  the  Abolition  party  really  think  that  under  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  the  negro  is  equal  to  the  white  man^  and  that  negro 
equality  is  an  inalienable  right  conferred  by  the  Almighty,  and  hence 
that  au  human  laws  in  violation  of  it  are  null  and  void.  With  such 
men  it  is  no  use  for  me  to  argue.  I  hold  that  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  h^  no  reference  to  negroes  at  all  when 
they  declared  all  men  to  be  created  equal.  They  did  not  mean  negroes, 
nor  the  savage  Indians,  nor  the  Fee j  ee  Islanders,  nor  any  other  barbar- 
ous race.  They  were  speaking  of  white  men.  They  alluded  to  men  of 
European  birth  and  European  descent — to  white  men,  and  to  none 
others,  when  they  declared  that  doctrine.  I  hold  that  this  govern- 
ment was  established  on  the  white  basis.  It  was  established  by  white 
men,  for  the  benefit  of  white  men  and  their  posterity  forever,  and 
should  be  administered  by  white  men,  and  none  others.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  by  any  means,  that  merely  because  the  uccto  is  not  a 
citizen,  and  merely  because  he  is  not  our  equal,  that  tnerefore  he 
should  be  a  slave.  On  the  contrary,  it  does  follow  that  we  ought 
to  extend  to  the  ne^o  race,  and  to  all  other  dependent  races,  all  the 
rights,  all  the  privileges,  and  all  the  immunities  which  they  can  ex- 
ercise consistently  with  the  safety  of  society.  Humanity  requires 
that  we  should  rive  them  all  those  privileges;  Christianity  com- 
mands that  we  should  extend  those  privileges  to  them.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  What  are  those  privileges,  and  what  is  the  nature 
and  extent  of  them?  My  answer  is  that  that  is  a  question  which 
each  State  must  answer  for  itself.  We  in  Illinois  have  decided  it  for 
ourselves.    We  tried  slavery,  kept  it  up  for  twelve  years,  and  find- 
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ing  that  it  was  uot  profitable,  we  abolished  it  for  that  reason,  and 
became  a  free  State.  We  adopted  in  its  stead  the  policy  that  a  negro 
in  this  State  shall  not  be  a  slave  and  shall  not  be  a  citizen.  We  have 
a  right  to  adopt  that  policy.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  is  a  wise  and 
Bound  policy  for  ns.  You  in  Missouri  must  judge  for  yourselveB 
whether  it  is  a  wise  policy  for  you.  If  you  choose  to  follow  oar 
example,  very  good:  if  you  reject  it,  still  well;  it  is  your  bnanees, 
not  ours.  So  with  Kentucky.  Let  Keutiieky  adopt  a  policy  to  suit 
herself.  If  we  do  not  like  it,  we  will  keep  away  from  it ;  and  if  she 
does  not  like  ours,  let  her  stay  at  home,  mind  her  own  business,  and 
let  us  alone.  If  the  people  of  all  the  Jbtates  will  act  on  that  great 
principle,  and  each  State  mind  its  own  business,  attend  to  its  own 
affairs,  take  care  of  its  own  negroes,  and  not  meddle  with  its  neigh- 
bors, then  there  will  be  peace  between  the  North  and  the  South,  the 
East  and  the  West,  throughout  the  whole  Union.  Why  can  we  not 
thus  have  peace  t  Why  should  we  thus  allow  a  sectional  party  to 
a^tate  this  i>onntry,  to  array  the  North  against  the  South,  and  con- 
vert us  into  enemies  instead  of  friends,  merely  that  a  few  ambitions 
men  may  ride  into  power  on  a  sectional  hobbyT  How  long  is  it 
since  these  ambitious  Northern  men  wished  for  a  sectional  organ- 
ization I  Did  any  oue  of  them  dream  of  a  sectional  party  as  long 
as  the  North  was  the  weaker  section  and  the  South  the  strongerl 
Then  all  were  opposed  to  sectionalparties.  But  the  moment  the 
North  obtained  the  majority  in  the  House  and  Senate  by  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  and  could  elect  a  President  without  the  aid  of 
Sonthern  votes,  that  moment  ambitions  Northern  men  formed  a 
scheme  to  excite  the  North  against  the  South,  and  make  the  people 
be  goTPmed  in  their  votes  bjr  geographical  lines,  thinking  that  the 
North,  being  the  stronger  section,  would  outvote  the  South,  and  con- 
8e<inentlv  they,  the  leaders,  would  ride  into  office  on  a  sectional 
hobby.    I  am  told  that  my  hour  is  out.     It  was  very  short. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Reply  t'n  the  Alton  Joint  Debate, 

Ladies  and  Oenllemen :  I  have  been  somewhat,  in  my  own  nuQi 
complimented  by  a  large  portion  of  Judge  Douglas's  speech  — 
mean  that  portion  which  he  devotes  to  the  controversy  between  him- 
self and  the  present  administration.  This  is  the  seventh  time  Jndge 
Douglas  and  mj'self  have  met  in  these  joiut  discussions,  and  he  has 
been  grnduallj  improving  in  regard  to  nis  war  with  the  administra- 
tion. At  Quiney,  day  before  yesterday,  he  was  a  little  more  severe 
upon  the  administration  than  I  bad  heard  him  upon  any  occasion, 
and  I  took  pains  to  compliment  him  for  it.  I  then  told  him  to 
"give  it  to  them  with  all  the  power  he  had*';  and  as  some  of  them 
were  present.  I  told  them  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  they 
would  give  it  Ui  him  in  about  the  same  way.  I  take  it  that  he  has 
now  vastly  improved  noon  the  attack  he  made  then  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, t  Hatter  myself  he  has  really  taken  my  ad\'ice  on  this  subject. 
AU  I  can  say  now  is  to  re-commend  to  him  and  to  them  what  I  then 
commende<i — to  prose«ut«  the  war  against  one  another  in  the  moet 
vigorous  manner,   Isay  to  them  again, "Go  it,  husband;  goit,bearl" 
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There  is  one  other  thmg  I  will  mention  before  I  leave  this  branch 
of  the  discussion — although  I  do  not  consider  it  much  of  my  busi- 
nessy  anvway.  I  refer  to  tnat  part  of  the  judge's  remarks  where  he 
undertakes  to  involve  Mr.  Buchanan  in  an  inconsistency.  He  reads 
something  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  from  which  he  undertakes  to  involve 
him  in  an  inconsistency:  and  he  gets  something  of  a  cheer  for 
having  done  so.  I  would  only  remind  the  judge  that  while  he  is 
very  valiantly  fighting  for  the  Nebraska  bill  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  it  has  been  but  a  Utile  while  since  be  was  the 
valiant  advocate  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  I  want  to  know  if 
Buchanan  has  not  as  much  ri^ht  to  be  •inconsistent  as  Douglas  has? 
Has  Doufflas  the  exclusive  right  in  this  countrv  of  beinff  on  all 
sides  of  tdl  questions  1  Is  nobody  allowed  that  high  privilege  but 
himself  f    Is  ne  to  have  an  entire  monopoly  on  that  subject  f 

So  far  as  Judge  Douglas  addressed  his  speech  to  me,  or  so  far  as 
it  was  about  me,  it  is  my  business  to  pay  some  attention  to  it  I 
have  heard  the  judge  state  two  or  three  times  what  he  has  stated 
to-day — that  in  a  speech  which  I  made  at  Springfield,  Illinois^  I 
had  in  a  very  especial  manner  complained  that  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case  had  decided  that  a  negro  could  never  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  I  have  omitted,  by  some  accident, 
heretofore  to  analyze  this  statement,  and  it  is  required  of  me  to 
notice  it  now.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  untrue.  I  never  have  c^im- 
plained  especially  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  because  it  held  that  a 
negro  could  not  be  a  citizen,  and  the  judge  is  always  wrong  when 
he  says  I  ever  did  so  complain  of  it.  I  mive  the  speech  here,  and 
I  will  thank  him  or  any  of  his  friends  to  show  where  I  said  tnat  a 
negro  should  be  a  citizen,  and  complained  especially  of  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  because  it  declared  he  could  not  be  one.  I  have  done 
no  such  thin^,  and  Jud^  Douglas  so  persistently  insisting  that  I 
have  done  so  has  strongly  impressed  me  with  the  belief  of  a  premie- 
termination  on  his  part  to  misrepresent  me.  He  ould  not  get  bis 
foundation  for  insisting  that  I  was  in  favor  of  this  negro  equality 
anywhere  else  as  well  as  he  could  by  assuming  that  untrue  projftmi- 
tion.  Let  me  tell  this  audience  what  is  true  in  regard  U}  that  matU;r; 
and  the  means  by  which  they  may  corre^^  me  if  I  do  not  t^;II  them 
truly  is  by  a  recurrence  to  the  speech  itself.  I  sp^^ke  of  the  I>n;'i 
Scott  decision  in  my  Springfield  sfieech,  and  I  was  then  endeavoring 
to  prove  that  the  Dred  Se^itt  decision  wan  a  p^^rtion  fft  a  syntem  or 
scheme  to  make  slavery  national  in  this  ojfHutry,  I  \HnuXA^i  out 
what  things  had  been  decided  by  the  c^/urt.  I  rnenti/ine>^l  as  a  fa/rt 
that  thev  had  decided  that  a  negro  e^^nld  wA.  >>e  a  citizen  —  that 
they  ha^f  done  s^i,  as  I  sapp^^sed,  t/>  deprive  the  negrr>,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances,  of  the  rem^>te«t  p^/Kttibility  of  ever  Wy/rning  a  citizen 
and  claiming  the  rigfatp»  ^/f  a  citizen  of  the  I'ult^l  HtnUin  uu4*fr  a 
certain  elaa^c  of  the  O/nxtitutjon,  I  >\aU'A  that,  without  making 
any  complaint  of  it  at  all.  I  then  went  on  and  HihU'A  the  oth^T 
points  derided  in  tioe  *:w*^.. —  us%u$*'\y,  that  the  hhuuritiU;  of  a  negro 
into  the  Stat^  of  VA\uo\k  and  bol/iin^r  hirn  in  fclavery  lor  two  ytrnr^ 
here,  wa.*  a  msk^x^.r  itj  r*:ipiurt\  t//  mrU'w/u  thev  wo'jI/J  n'/t  de^ride  whether 
it  wo'ild  rnake  h-ro  ir^or  ufA :  that  th^^v  de^ri/J^J  tJ*e  turi.tt^r  j/'/int 
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that  taking  him  into  a  United  States  Territory  where  slavery 
prohibited  by  act  of  Cougress,  did  not  make  him  free,  because  tb) 
aet  of  Congress,  as  they  neld,  was  unconstitatioual.  I  mention) 
these  three  things  as  making  up  the  points  decided  in  that  case, 
mentioned  them  m  a  Inmp  taken  in  connection  with  the  introdncti« 
of  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  the  amendment  of  Chase,  offered  at  the 
time,  declarator}-  of  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  to 
exclude  slavery,  which  was  voted  down  oy  the  friends  of  the  bill.  I 
mentioned  all  these  things  together,  as  evidence  tending  to  prove  a 
combination  and  conspiracy  to  make  the  institntion  of  slavery  na- 
tional. In  that  connection  and  in  that  way  I  mentioned  the  decision 
on  the  point  that  a  negro  could  not  be  a  citizen,  and  in  no  other 
connection. 

Out  of  this.  Jud^  Donglas  builds  up  his  beautiful  fabrication  — 
of  my  purpose  to  introduee  a  perfect  social  and  political  equality 
between  the  white  and  the  black  races.  His  assertion  that  I  made 
an  "  especial  objection  "  (that  is  his  exact  language)  to  the  decision 
on  this  account,  is  nntrue  in  point  of  fact. 

Now,  while  I  am  upon  this  subject,  and  as  Henry  Clav  has  Iteen 
alluded  to,  I  desire  to  place  myseu,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Clay,  as 
nearly  right  before  this  people  as  may  be.  I  am  quit*  aware  what 
the  judge's  object  is  here  by  all  these  allusions.  He  knows  that  we 
are  before  an  audience  having  strong  sympathies  southward  by  re- 
lationship, place  of  birth,  and  so  on.  He  desires  to  place  me  in  on 
(extremely  Abolition  attitude.  He  read  upon  a  former  occasion,  and 
alludes  without  reading  to-day,  to  a  portion  of  a  speech  which  I  de- 
livered in  Chicago.  In  his  quotations  from  that  speech,  as  he  has 
mudo  them  upon  former  occasions,  tlie  extracts  were  taken  in  such 
a  wuv  a^,  I  suppose,  brings  them  within  the  definition  of  what  is 
cidlod  garbling —  taking  portions  of  a  speech  which,  when  taken  by 
theiiiHi-IveH,  do  not  present  the  entire  sense  of  the  speaker  as  cx- 
])i'es8ed  at  the  time.  I  pro[x)Se.  therefore,  out  of  that  same  speech,  to 
Hhowhow  one  [Mirtion  of  it  which  he  skipped  over  ^taking  an  extract 
l>efore  and  an  extract  after)  will  eive  a  different  idea,  and  the  true 
idea  I  intended  to  convey.  It  will  take  me  some  little  time  to 
it,  but  I  believe  I  will  occupy  the  time  that  way. 

You  have  heard  him  frequently  allude  to  my  controversy 
him  in  n^gard  to  the  Deelaratitm  of  Independence.     I  confess  that 
iiavu  had  a  struggle  with  Jud^  Douglas  on  that  matter,  and  I 
try  briefly  to  place  myself  right  in  regard  to  it  on  this  occasion.     I 
saul — aud  it  is  between  the  extracts  Judge  Douglas  has  taken  from 
this  speech,  and  put  in  his  published  speeches : 

It  may  be  nnpiod  that  there  are  certain  coinlitioiiB  that  make  neceedtieB 
und  impose  tliem  upon  us,  and  to  the  extent  that  a  necessity  is  imposed 
upon  a  man  ho  must  snbmit  to  it.  I  think  that  was  the  condition  in  which 
we  found  ourselvee  when  we  eatabliahed  thia  jrovemment.  We  had  slaves 
among  us;  we  could  not  itet  our  Constitution  unless  we  permittod  them  to 
remain  in  wlavery ;  we  could  not  secure  the  good  we  did  seeuro  if  we  grasped 
for  more:  and  hnvinc  by  necessity  submitted  to  that  much,  it  does  not  de- 
stroy the  principle  that  is  the  charter  of  our  liberties.  Let  that  charta  _ 
remtua  as  our  standard. 


true 
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Now  I  have  upon  all  occasions  declared  as  strongly  as  Judee 
Douglas  against  toe  disposition  to  interfere  wiih  the  existing  insti- 
tation  of  sLavery.  You  hear  me  read  it  from  tiie  same  speeim  from 
which  he  takes  ^rbled  extracts  for  the  purpose  of  proving  upon  me 
a  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  ana  estab- 
lish a  perfect  social  and  political  equality  between  negroes  and  white 
people. 

Allow  me,  while  upon  this  subject,  briefly  to  present  one  other  ex- 
tract from  a  speech  of  mine,  made  more  than  a  year  ^o,  at  Spring- 
field, in  discussing  this  very  same  question,  soon  after  Judge  Douglas 
took  his  ground  that  negroes  were  not  included  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence : 

I  think  the  authors  of  that  notable  instrument  intended  to  include  all 
men,  but  they  did  not  intend  to  declare  all  men  equal  in  all  respects.  They 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  all  men  were  equal  in  color,  size,  intellect,  moral 
development,  or  social  capacity.  They  defined  with  tolerable  distinctness 
in  what  respects  they  did  consider  all  men  created  equal — equal  in  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  amon^  which  are  life,  hberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
This  they  said,  and  this  they  meant.  They  did  not  mean  to  assert  the 
obvious  untjruth,  that  all  were  then  actually  enjoyine  that  equality,  nor  yet 
that  they  were  about  to  confer  it  immediately  upon  uiem.  In  fact,  the3r  had 
no  power  to  confer  such  a  boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare  tlie  right, 
so  that  the  enforcement  of  it  might  follow  as  fast  as  circumstances  shoula 
permit. 

They  meant  to  set  up  a  standard  maxim  for  free  society  which  should  be 
familiar  to  all  and  revered  by  all  —  constantly  looked  to,  constantly  labored 
for,  and  even,  though  never  perfectly  attained,  constantly  approximated ; 
and  thereby  constantlv  spreadm^  and  deepening  its  influence  and  augment- 
ing the  happiness  and  value  of  life  to  all  people,  of  all  colors,  everywhere. 

There,  again,  are  the  sentiments  I  have  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  upon  a  former  occasion  —  sentiments 
which  have  been  put  in  print  and  read  wherever  anybody  cared  tr> 
know  what  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself  chose  to  say  in  regard 
to  it. 

At  Oalesburg  the  other  day,  I  said^  in  answer  to  Judge  Douglas, 
that  three  years  ago  there  never  had  oeen  a  man,  so  far  as  I  knew 
or  believed,  in  the  whole  world,  who  had  said  that  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  did  not  include  negroes  in  the  term  "all  men.''  I  re- 
assert it  to-day.  I  assert  that  Judge  Douglas  and  all  his  friends 
may  search  the  whole  records  of  the  country,  and  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  great  astonishment  to  me  if  they  shall  l>e  able  U)  And  that  one 
human  being  three  years  ago  had  ever  uttered  the  ast^mnding  hhu- 
timent  that  the  term  "all  men"  in  the  Der;laration  did  not  include 
the  negro.  Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstrKKl,  I  know  tliat  morn  than 
three  years  a^o  there  were  men  who,  finding  this  assertion  r^/nstantly 
in  the  way  of  their  schemes  to  bring  alxiut  the  as';endancy  and  iK^r- 

Eetuation  of  slavery,  denied  the  truth  of  it.  I  know  that  Mr.  Cal- 
oun  and  all  the  politicians  of  hix  m\uHt\  (hm'wA  the  truth  of  the 
Declaration.  I  know  that  it  ran  along  in  the  mouth  of  s^ime  Hfmih- 
em  men  for  a  period  of  years,  ending  at  last  in  that  sbam^fful  though 
rather  forcible  declaration  of  Petti t  of  Indiana,  ujKiU  the  tltMpr  ot  tfie 
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United  Stales  Senate,  that  the  Declaration  of  iDdependence  was  ,_, 
that  respect  "a  self-evident  lie,"  rather  than  a  self-evident  tnitli. 
Bnt  I  say,  vith  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  this  hawkiug  at  the  Dec- 
larstiou  without  directlv  attacking  it,  that  three  years  ago  there 
never  had  lived  a  man  wlio  had  ventured  to  assail  it  in  the  sneaking 
way  of  pretending;  to  believe  it  and  then  asserting  it  did  not  include 
the'  negro.  I  beheve  the  first  man  who  ever  said  it  was  Chief  Jus- 
tii^-  Taney  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the  next  to  him  was  our  friendj 
Stephtfu  A.  Douglas.  And  now  it  has  become  the  catchword 
the  entire  party.  I  would  like  to  coll  upon  hie  friends  ererywbi 
ti>  consider  how  the^  have  come  in  so  short  a  time  to  view  this  niJ 
ter  in  a  way  so  entirely  different  from  their  former  belief;  to 
whether  they  are  not  being  borne  along  by  an  irresistible  cnrrent— 
whither,  thoy  know  not. 

In  answer  to  my  proposition  at  Galesburg  last  week,  I  Bee  that 
w>me  man  in  Chicago  has  got  np  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chicago 
"  Tinwe,"  tt>  show,  as  he  professes,  that  somelKxly  had  said  so  before ; 
and  h«  sictts  himself  "An  Old-Line  Whig,"  if  1  remember  correctly. 
In  the  Btsi  place  I  woidd  say  he  was  not  ati  old-line  Whig.  I  am  eiome- 
what  acquainted  with  old-fine  Whigs.  I  was  with  the  old-line  Wl 
fn«n  the  oriein  to  the  end  of  that  partv;  1  became  pretty  well 
qiiaiuted  witn  them,  and  1  know  thev  always  had  some  seiii 
ever  else  you  could  ascribe  to  them.  I  know  there  never  was 
had  not  more  sense  than  to  try  to  show  by  the  evidence  he  prodai 
that  some  man  bad,  prior  to  the  time  I  named,  said  that  negroes  wi 
uot  iuulu<led  in  the  term  "  all  men  "  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
deuee.  What  is  the  evidence  he  produces!  I  will  bring  forward  his 
ovideiii'i*,  andlel  you  se«  what  he  offers  bv  way  of  showing  that  aome- 
IkkIv  more  than  three  years  ago  had  saia  negroes  were  not  included 
in  tiie  Dwlaration.  He  brings  forward  part  of  a  speech  from 
Henry  Clay  —  the  i«rt  of  the  speech  of  Henry  Clay  whicn  I  used  to 
liring  forward  to  prove  precisely  the  contrary.  I  guess  we  are  eui  ^ 
rt>undeil  to  some  extent  to-day  by  the  old  friends  of  Mr.  Clay, 
they  will  Ih-  glad  to  hear  anything  from  that  authority.  While 
•KOB  in  Indiana  a  man  presented  a  petition  to  liberate  his  ne{^ 
and  he  (Mr.  Olav)  made  a  spe«ch  in  answer  to  it,  which  I  suppose 
earefully  wrot«'  liimself  and  caused  to  be  published.  I  have  bef» 
mtt  an  estraet  from  that  speech  which  constitutes  the  evidence  tl 
pri'tended  "  01d-I*ine  Whig  "  at  Chicago  bronght  forward  to  sht 
that  Mr.  Clay  did  nt  suppose  the  nepro  was  included  in  the  — 
ration  of  liKiependeuce.    Hear  what  Mr.  Clay  said: 

Au<l  what  a  tbv  fauadation  uf  this  appeal  to  me  in  Indiana,  to  libcirt 
the  dnviw  undor  my  eare  in  Ecatacky  t  It  ia  a  ^ner&l  declaration  in  tl 
act  auuounwng  to  the  vrortd  the  independence  of  the  tbirtcen  Ainerici 
colouiua,  that  all  men  arf>  oreatfd  eoual.  Now,  ».s  an  aliatraci  iirincipH 
tlier*  in  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  deolaration ;  anil  it  is  detdrablo,  in  tr 
original  oonstruelion  of  Hociety,  and  in  organized  societtes,  to  keep  ll  j 
view  as  a  great  fundamental  principle.  But  then  I  apprehend  that  in  d 
•otnety  that  ever  did  exist,  or  ever  shall  be  formed,  was  or  CAn  the  equal'' 

asMTtod  among  the  members  of  the  htunaa  race  be  practically  eoforeed  a 

flarriod  out.    There  are  portions,  large  portions,— women,  minors,  ioMUie, 


snd, 
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eolprits,  transdent  sojourners, — that  will  always  probably  remain  subject 
to  the  government  of  another  portion  of  the  community. 

That  declaration,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  its  import,  was  made  by 
the  delegations  of  the  thirteen  States.  In  most  of  them  slavery  existed,  and 
had  long  existed,  and  was  established  by  law.  It  was  introduced  and  forced 
upon  the  colonies  by  the  paramount  law  of  England.  Do  you  believe  that 
in  making  that  declaration  the  States  that  concurred  in  it  mtended  that  it 
should  be  tortured  into  a  virtual  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  within  their 
respective  Umitsf  Would  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States  have  ever 
united  in  a  declaration  which  was  to  be  interpreted  into  an  abolition  of 
slavery  among  them  f  Did  any  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  entertain  such 
a  design  or  expectation  f  To  impute  such  a  secret  and  una  vowed  purpose 
would  be  to  charge  a  political  fraud  upon  the  noblest  band  of  patriots  that 
ever  assembled  in  councU — a  fraud  upon  the  confederacy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion—  a  fraud  upon  the  union  of  those  States  whose  constitution  not  only 
recognized  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  but  pennitted  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  Africa  until  the  year  1808. 

This  is  the  entire  quotation  .brought  forward  to  prove  that  some- 
body previous  to  three  years  ago  had  said  the  negro  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  term  '^  all  men  "  in  the  Declaration.  Uow  does  it  do 
sot  In  what  way  has  it  a  tendency  to  prove  thatt  Mr.  Clay  says 
it  is  tme  as  an  abstract  principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  but 
that  we  cannot  practically  apply  it  in  all  cases.  He  iUnstrates  this 
by  bringing  forward  the  cases  of  females,  minors,  and  insane  per- 
sons, with  whom  it  cannot  be  enforced ;  but  he  sajs  that  it  is  true 
as  an  abstract  principle  in  the  organization  of  society  as  well  as  in 
or^nized  society,  and  it  shonld  be  kept  in  view  as  a  fundamental 
principle.  Let  me  read  a  few  words  more  before  I  add  some  com- 
ments of  my  own.    Mr.  Clay  says  a  little  further  on : 

I  desire  no  concealment  of  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  institution  of 
slaverv.  I  look  ui>on  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply  lament  that  we  have  de- 
rived it  from  the  parent  government,  and  from  our  ancestors.  I  wish 
every  slave  in  the  United  States  was  in  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  But 
here  they  are,  and  the  question  is,  how  can  they  be  best  dealt  with  T  If  a 
state  of  nature  existed,  and  we  were  about  to  lay  the  foundations  of  society, 
no  man  would  be  more  strongly  opposed  than  1  should  be,  to  incorjxirating 
the  institution  of  slavery  among  its  elements. 

Now,  here  in  this  same  book  —  in  this  same  speech — in  this  same 
extract  brought  forward  to  prove  that  Mr.  Clay  held  that  the  negro 
was  not  included  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  we  find  no 
such  statement  on  his  part,  but  instead  the  declaration  that  it  is  a 
great  fundamental  truth,  which  shonld  \h;  r^instantly  kept  in  view  in 
the  organization  of  society  and  in  s^K;ieties  aln^ady  organize^L  But 
if  I  say  a  word  about  it ;  if  I  attempt,  as  Mr.  dltiy  said  all  g^KKl  men 
ou^ht  to  do,  to  keep  it  in  view;  if,  in  tfaiK  **  organized  society,''  I  ask 
to  nave  the  public  eve  turned  upon  it ;  if  I  ask,  in  relation  to  the  or- 
ganization of  new  'f  erritories,  tnat  the  publie  eye  should  l>e  turned 
upon  it. —  forthwith  I  am  vilified  as  you  hear  me  t/Mlay.  What 
have  I  aone  that  I  have  not  the  lir^nse  of  Henry  ^'Uy'n  nlustrious 
example  here  in  doin^^T  Have  I  done  aught  that  I  have  not  his  au- 
thority for,  while  maintaining  that  in  organizing  nt-w  TerriU/ries 


atid  societies,  this  fandameDtal  principle  slionld  be  regarded,  and  a 
organized  society  holding  it  up  U>  the  public  view  and  recogniziDg 
what  he  recognized  as  the  great  principle  of  free  government! 

And  when  this  new  pnnciple — this  new  proposition  that  ni' 
human  being  ever  thought  of  three  years  ^o  —  is  brought  forward. 
I  combat  it  as  having  an  evil  tendency,  if  not  an  evU  design.  I 
combat  it  as  having  a  tendency  to  dehnmanize  the  negro  —  to  takf 
away  from  him  the  right  of  ever  striving  to  tte  a  man.  I  combat  il 
as  being  one  of  the  thoueand  things  constantly  done  in  thesp  dat> 
to  prepare  the  public  miud  to  make  property,  and  notbing  but 
property,  of  the  negro  iu  all  the  States  in  tnis  Union. 

But  there  is  a  point  that  I  wish,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the 
diB(;ussion,  to  ask  attention  to.  I  have  read,  and  I  repeat,  the  word.« 
of  Henry  Clay : 

t  desire  no  conoealment  of  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  inatitatioo  of 
slavery.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply  lament  that  ve  have  d^ 
rived  it  from  the  parent  government,  a'nd  from  our  ancestors.  I  wisb 
every  slave  in  the  United  States  was  iu  the  oountrv  of  his  ancestors.  Bui 
here  they  are,  and  the  question  is,  how  can  they  best  be  dealt  with  T  If  b 
state  of  nature  existed,  and  we  were  about  to  lay  the  foundations  of  society, 
no  man  would  be  more  strongly  opposed  than  I  should  be,  to  inoorponttng 
the  institution  uf  slavery  among  its  elements. 

The  principle  upon  which  I  have  insisted  in  this  canvass,  is  in  B 
latioQ  to  laying  the  foundations  of  new  societies.  1  have  D6vd 
sought  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  old  States  for  the  purpose  4 
abolishing  slavery  in  those  States.  It  is  nothing  but  a  miscra" 
perversion  of  what  I  have  said,  to  assume  that  I  have  declared  1 
Bouri,  or  any  other  slave  State,  shall  emancipate  her  slaves.  I  b 
proposed  no  such  thing.  But  wbeu  Mr.  Clay  says  that  in  laying  ti 
foundations  of  societies  in  our  Territories  where  it  does  not  exititj| 
would  be  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  as  an  elemeut,  I  i^ 
siat  that  we  have  his  warrant — his  license  for  insisting  upon  the« 
elusion  of  that  element  which  he  declared  in  such  strong  and  emphal' 
language  was  most  hateful  to  him. 

•iudge  IXHighiahas  again  referred  to  a  Springfield  speech  in  wbirii 
I  said,  ■'  A  hoiise  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  The  judgv  has 
so  often  made  the  entire  quotation  from  that  speech  that  I  cau  make 
it  from  ajeniorj'.     I  used  tiiis  language: 


Wk  an  now  tvr  into  Utc  fifth 
avxtXTpd  ttbJMt  Mill!  i-i'iiliilciii  pri'i 
tation.    l-ndcrtl,, 
rMuanl,  bvl  ha^<  > 
til  a  tviut  ihall  ' 

itM<lf  MUllMt  tl.'i!. 

half  idavw  aittl  Unit  (nv 


t«T  since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  tht 
\!v  of  putting  an  end  to  the  tbtverr  itgi- 
■s  t>uli<ry.  that  agitation  li&s  not  only  not 
'  ''X.     In  HIT  opinion  il  will  not  oease  un- 

:uiil  pa»K-^    "A  house  divided  again*! 

cvvcmmenl  oaanot  endure  permai>«ntty 
<>spr«t  the  hMHF  to  M]  —  but  I  do  exnect 


f  tn  Iw  diviiled.  It  will  bMtuni^  all  cMw  thing,  or  all  the  other. 
KiUmT  Ihf  t^nvn»«it«  of  lUvMT  villanwt  thie  farther  spread  of  it.  and  pUet 
Il  whom  Ihv  ixiMii;  niind  riiaU  nat  in  tfar  beHef  that  n  U  m  the  eoarse  at 
nKtlMI*  iw(i»«ii»,  «r  it*  advooakM  win  piufa  il  forward  rill  il  riuJl  beoonu 
ftUlw  hwfttl  U  aU  dn>  SMtM-oM  a*  «««  aa  n*w.  North  as  wen  as  Sooth. 
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That  extract,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  in  it,  have  been  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  Judge  Douglas.  He  has  warred  upon  them  as 
Satan  wars  upon  the  Bible.  EQs  perversions  upon  it  are  endless. 
Here  now  are  my  views  upon  it  in  brief. 

I  said  we  were  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was 
initiated  with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  slavery  agitation.  Is  it  not  so  t  When  that  Nebraska  bill 
was  brought  forward  four  years  ago  last  January,  was  it  not  for  the 
^*  avowed  object"  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation  t  We 
were  to  have  no  more  agitation  in  Gonffress :  it  was  all  to  be  ban- 
ished to  the  Territories.  By  the  way,  I  will  remark  here  that,  as 
Judge  Douglas  is  very  fond  of  complimenting  Mr.  Crittenden  in 
these  days,  Mr.  Crittenden  has  said  tnere  was  a  falsehood  in  that 
whole  business,  for  there  was  no  slavery  agitation  at  that  time  to 
allay.  We  were  for  a  little  while  quiet  on  the  troublesome  thing, 
and  that  very  allaying-plaster  of  Judge  Douglas's  stirred  it  up  again. 
But  was  it  not  underteken  or  initiated  with  the  <'  confident  promise" 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  slavery  agitation  t  Surely  it  was.  In  every 
speech  you  heard  Judge  Douglas  make,  until  he  got  into  this  ''  im- 
broglio," as  they  call  it,  with  the  administration  about  the  Lecompton 
constitution,  every  speech  on  that  Nebraska  bill  was  full  of  his  felici- 
tations that  we  were  just  at  the  end  of  the  slavery  agitation.  The 
last  tip  of  the  last  joint  of  the  old  serpent's  tail  was  just  drawing  out 
of  view.  But  has  it  proved  sot  I  nave  asserted  that  under  that 
policy  that  agitation  "  has  not  only  ceased,  but  has  constantly  aug- 
mented." When  was  there  ever  a  greater  agitation  in  Congress  than 
last  winter  ?    When  was  it  as  great  in  the  country  as  to-day  t 

There  was  a  collateral  object  in  the  introduction  of  that  Nebraska 
pjolicy  which  was  to  clothe  the  people  of  the  Territories  with  a  supe- 
rior degree  of  self-government,  beyond  what  they  had  ever  had  before. 
The  first  object  and  the  main  one  of  conferring  upon  the  people  a 
higher  de^e  of  "  self-government,"  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  de- 
termined by  you  in  answer  to  a  single  question.  Have  you  ever 
heard  or  known  of  a  people  anywhere  on  earth  who  had  as  little  to 
do  as,  in  the  first  instance  of  its  use,  the  people  of  Kansas  had  with 
this  same  ri^ht  of  ''  self-government"?  In  its  main  policy  and  in 
its  collateral  object,  it  has  been  nothing  but  a  living,  creeping  lie 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction  till  to-day. 

I  have  intimated  that  I  thought  the  agitation  would  not  cease 
until  a  crisis  should  have  been  reached  and  passed.  I  have  stated 
in  what  way  I  thought  it  would  be  reached  and  passed.  I  have  said 
that  it  might  go  one  way  or  the  other.  We  might,  by  arresting  the 
further  spread  of  it,  and  placing  it  where  the  fathers  originally 
placed  it,  put  it  where  the  public  mind  should  rest  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  Thus  the  agitation  may 
cease.  It  may  be  pushed  forward  until  it  shall  become  ahke  lawful  in 
all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South.  I  have  said, 
and  I  repeat,  my  wish  is  that  the  further  spread  of  it  may  be  arrested, 
and  that  it  may  be  placed  where  the  public  mind  shidl  rest  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  I  have  ex- 
pressed that  as  my  wish.    I  entertain  the  opinion,  upon  evidence 
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sufficient  to  my  mind,  that  the  fathers  of  this  government  pi 
that  institutioD  where  the  public  mind  did  rest  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  io  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  Let  me  ask  why  they  made 
provision  that  the  source  of  slavery — the  African  slave-trade — 
should  be  cut  off  at  the  end  of  twenty  yearsf  Why  did  they  make 
provision  that  in  all  the  new  territory  we  owned  at  that  time,  slavery 
should  be  forever  inhibitedt  Why  stop  its  spread  in  one  direction 
and  cut  off  its  source  iu  another,  if  they  did  not  look  to  it«  being 
placed  iu  the  course  of  ultimate  extiuetiont 

Again,  the  institution  of  slavery  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Com 
tntioD  of  the  United  States  two  or  three  times,  and  in  neither 
these  cases  does  the  word  "slavery "or  "negro  race"  occur j  bL^ 
covert  language  is  used  each  time,  and  for  a  purpose  full  of  si^oift- 
cance.  Wliat  is  the  language  iu  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
African  slave-trade  I  It  runs  iu  about  this  way ;  "  The  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  auy  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibit«d  bv  the  Congress  prior 
to  the  year  1808." 

The  next  allusion  in  the  Constitution  to  the  question  of  slavery  and 
the  bla<;k  race,  b  on  the  subject  of  the  basis  of  representation,  and 
there  the  language  used  is:  "Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
l>e  appoi-tioned  among  the  several  Stat«s  which  may  be  included 
within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons, 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons." 

It  says  "persons,"  not  slaves,  not  negroes :  but  this  "  three  fifths" 
can  be  apphed  to  no  other  class  among  us  tliau  the  negroes. 

Lastly,  in  the  provision  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves,  it 
is  said:  "No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  Stat^*,  andcr  the 
laws  thereof,  escepiuginto  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  regulation  therein  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  t>e  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due."    There,  again,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  word 
"negro,"  or  of  slavery.    In  all  tJiree  of  these  places,  being  the  onl 
allusion  to  slavery  in  the  instrument,  covert  language  is  used.    I 
guage  is  nsed  not  suggesting  that  slavery  exi8t«d  or  that  the  bl 
race  were  among  us.   And  I  understand  the  contemporaneous  histoi , 
of  those  times  to  be  that  covert  language  was  us^  with  a  purpose, 
and  that  purpose  was  that  in  our  Constitution,  which  it  was  hoped, 
and  is  still  hoped,  will  endure  forever, — when  it  should  be  reaa  by 
intelligent  and  patriotic  men,  after  the  institntion  of  slavery  bad 
passed  from  among  us, — there  should  be  nothing  on  the  face  of  the 
great  charter  of  liberty  suggesting  that  such  a  thing  as  negro  slaverjr 
had  ever  existed  among  us.    This  is  part  of  the  evidence  that  the 
fathers  of  the  government  expected  and  intended  the  institatic 
of  slavery  to  come  to  an  end.     They  expected  and  intended  that 
should  be  in  the  course  of  nltimate  extinction.    And  when  I  n 
that  I  desire  to  see  the  further  spread  of  it  arrested,  I  only  say 
desire  to  see  that  done  which  the  fathers  have  first  done.    When  I 
I  desire  to  see  it  placed  where  the  public  mind  will  rest  in  the 
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that  it  is  in  the  coarse  of  ultimate  extinction,  I  only  say  I  desire  to 
see  it  placed  where  they  placed  it.  It  is  not  true  that  our  fathers,  as 
Judge  Douglas  assumes,  made  this  government  part  slave  and  part 
free.  Understand  the  sense  in  whidi  he  puts  it.  He  assumes  that 
slavery  is  a  rightful  thing  within  itself — was  introduced  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  The  exact  truth  is  that  they  found  the 
institution  existing  among  us,  and  the;|p'  left  it  as  they  found  it.  But 
in  making  the  goverument  they  left  this  institution  witti  many  clear 
marks  of  disapprobation  upon  it.  Thev  found  slavery  among  them, 
and  thev  left  it  among  them  because  of  the  difficulty — the  absolute 
impossibility — of  its  immediate  removaL  And  when  Judffe  Douglas 
asks  me  why  we  cannot  let  it  remain  part  slave  and  part  free,  as  the 
fathers  of  uie  government  made  it.  he  asks  a  Question  based  upon 
an  assumption  which  is  itself  a  falsehood;  and  I  turn  upon  him 
and  ask  mm  the  question,  when  the  poUc^  that  the  fathers  of  the 
government  had  adopted  in  relation  to  this  element  among  us  was 
the  best  policy  in  the  world^ — the  only  wise  policy,  the  omj  policy 
that  we  can  ever  safely  continue  upon,  that  will  ever  give  us  peace, 
unless  this  dangerous  element  masters  us  all  and  becomes  a  national 
institution,— I  turn  upon  him  and  ask  him  why  he  could  not  leave 
it  alone.  I  turn  and  ask  him  why  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
introducing  a  new  policy  in  regard  to  it.  He  has  himself  said  he 
introduced  a  new  policy.  He  said  so  in  his  speech  on  the  22d  of 
March  of  the  present  year,  1858.  I  ask  him  why  he  could  not  let  it 
remain  where  our  fathers  placed  it.  I  ask,  too.  of  Judge  Douglas 
and  his  friends,  why  we  shall  not  a^n  place  tnis  insti^tion  upon 
the  basis  on  which  the  fathers  left  itt  I  ask  you,  when  he  infers 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  setting  •the  free  and  the  slave  States  at  war, 
when  the  institution  was  plcu^ed  in  that  attitude  bv  those  who  made 
the  Constitution,  did  they  make  any  wart  If  we  bad  no  war  out  of 
it  when  thus  placed^  wherein  is  the  CTOund  of  belief  that  we  shall 
have  war  out  of  it  if  we  return  to  that  policvt  Have  we  had  any 
peace  upon  this  matter  springing  from  any  other  basis  f  I  maintain 
that  we  have  not.  I  have  proposed  nothing  more  than  a  return  to 
the  policy  of  the  fathers. 

I  confess,  when  I  propose  a  certain  measure  of  policy,  it  is  not 
enough  for  me  that  Ido  not  intend  anything  evil  in  the  result,  but 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  show  that  it  has  not  a  tendency  to  that 
result.  I  have  met  Judge  Douglas  in  that  point  of  view.  I  have 
not  only  made  the  declaration  that  I  do  not  mean  to  produce  a  con- 
flict between  the  States,  but  I  have  tried  to  show  by  lair  reasoning, 
and  I  think  I  have  shown  to  the  minds  of  fair  men,  that  I  propose 
nothing  but  what  has  a  most  peaceful  tendency.  The  quotation 
that  I  happened  to  make  in  that  Sprin^eld  speech,  that  ^'a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,^  and  which  has  proved  so  offen- 
sive to  the  judge,  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  thing.  He  tries 
to  show  that  variety  in  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  different 
States  is  necessary  and  indispensable.  I  do  not  dispute  it.  I  have 
no  controversy  with  Judge  Douglas  about  that.  I  snail  very  readily 
agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  insist  upon  hav- 
ing a  cranberry  law  here,  in  Illinois,  where  we  have  no  cranberries, 
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because  they  have  a  cranberry  law  in  Indiana,  where  they  havl^ 
cranberries,  I  should  insist  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  wrong  in 
U8  to  deny  to  Virginia  the  right  to  enact  oyster  laws,  where  Uiev 
have  oysters,  because  we  want  no  such  laws  here.  I  understancl, 
I  hope,  quite  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  or  anybody  else,  that  the 
variety  in  the  soil  and  climate  and  face  of  the  country,  and  con- 
sequent variety  in  the  industrial  pursuits  and  productions  of  a 
country,  require  systems  of  laws  conforming  tp  this  variety  in  the 
natural  features  of  the  country.  I  understand  quite  as  well  a» 
Judge  Douglas,  that  if  we  here  raise  a  barrel  of  flour  more  than 
we  want,  and  the  Louisiantans  raise  a  barrel  of  sugar  more  thau 
they  want,  it  is  of  mutual  advantage  to  exchange.  That  produces 
commerce,  brings  us  together,  and  makes  us  better  friends.  We 
like  one  another  the  more  for  it.  And  I  understand  as  well  as 
Judge  Douglas,  or  anybody  else,  that  these  mutual  accommodations 
are  the  cements  which  bind  together  the  different  parts  of  this 
Union;  that  instead  of  being  a  thing  to  "divide  the  house" — fig- 
uratively expressing  the  Union — they  tend  to  sustain  it;  they  are 
the  props  of  the  house  tending  always  to  hold  it  up. 

But  when  I  have  admitted  all  this,  I  ask  if  there  is  any  parallel 
between  these  things  and  this  institution  of  slavery  t  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  parallel  at  all  between  them.  Consider  it.  When 
have  we  had  any  difBculty  or  quarrel  amongst  ourselves  about  the 
cranberry  laws  of  Indiana,  or  the  oyster  laws  of  Vii^nia,  or  the 
pine-luml^er  laws  of  Maine,  or  the  fact  that  Louisiana  produces 
sugar,  and  TUinois  flour  t  Wben  have  we  had  any  quarrels  o%'er 
these  thingsl  When  have  we  had  perfect  peace  in  regard  to  this 
thing  which  I  say  is  an  element  of.discora  in  this  Uuion  t  We 
have  sometimes  hud  peace,  but  when  was  itT  It  was  when  the  in* 
stitution  of  slavery  remained  quiet  where  it  was.  We  have  had 
difficultv  and  turmoil  whenever  it  has  made  a  struggle  to  spread 
itself  where  it  was  not.  I  ask,  then,  if  experience  does  not  speaT  " 
in  thunder-tones,  telling  us  that  the  policy  which  has  given  peace  fe 
the  country  heretofore,  being  returned  to,  gives  the  greatest  prOBL 
ise  of  peaee  again.  You  may  say,  and  Judge  Douglas  has  intimated^ 
the  same  thing,  that  all  this  difiieulty  in  regard  to  the  institution 
of  slavery  is  the  mere  agitation  of  offlee-seekers  and  ambitious 
northeru  politicians.  He  thinks  we  want  to  get  "  his  place."  I  sup- 
pose. I  agree  that  there  are  ofBce-seekers  amongst  us.  Tne  BioU.H 
says  somewhere  that  we  ai'e  desperately  selfish.  I  think  we  wooU 
have  discovered  that  fact  without  the  feible.  I  do  not  claim  tbatf 
am  any  less  so  than  the  average  of  men,  but  I  do  claim  that  I  a 
not  more  selfish  than  Judge  Douglas. 

But  is  it  true  that  all  the  difficulty  and  agitation  wo  have  in  re- 
gard to  this  institution  of  slavery  spnngs  from  office-seeking — from 
the  mere  ambition  of  politiciansT  Is  that  the  truth?  Huw  many 
times  have  we  had  danger  from  this  Question  t  Go  back  to  ihe  d«]^ 
of  the  Missouri  ('onipromise.  Go  back  to  the  nullification  questioi 
at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  this  same  slavery  ouestion.  Go  back  t 
the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Go  back  to  the  tronbleM  thd 
led  to  the  compromise  of  1850.     Tou  will  find  that  every  time,  witf 
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the  single  exception  of  the  nullification  qaestion,  they  sprang  from 
an  endeavor  to  spiread  this  institution.  There  never  was  a  party  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  and  there  probably  never  will  be,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  disturb  the  general  peace  of  the  country. 
Parties  themselves  may  be  divided  and  quarrel  on  minor  questions, 
yet  it  extends  not  beyond  the  parties  themselves.  But  does  not  this 
question  make  a  disturbance  outside  of  political  circles  ?  Does  it 
not  enter  into  the  churches  and  rend  them  asunder  t  ^Wliat  divided 
the  great  Methodist  Church  into  two  parts,  North  and  South  ?  What 
has  raised  this  constant  disturbance  in  every  Presbyterian  general 
assembly  that  meets  t  What  disturbed  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
this  very  city  two  years  a^ol  What  has  jarred  and  shaken  the 
great  American  Tract  Societv  recently  —  not  yet  splitting  it,  but 
sure  to  divide  it  in  the  end?  Is  it  not  this  same  mighty,  deep- 
seated  power  that  somehow  operates  on  the  minds  of  men,  exciting 
and  stirring  them  up  in  every  avenue  of  society  —  in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  literature,  in  morals,  in  all  the  manifold  relations  of 
life!  Is  this  the  work  of  politicians t  Is  that  irresistible  power, 
which  for  fifty  years  has  shaken  the  government  and  agitated  the 
people,  to  be  stilled  and  subdued  by  pretending  that  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  thing,  and  we  ought  not  to  talk  about  itt  If  you  will 
get  everybodv  else  to  stop  talking  about  it,  I  assure  you  I  will  quit 
before  tney  have  half  done  so.  But  where  is  the  philosophv  or 
statesmanship  which  assumes  that  you  can  quiet  that  disturoing 
element  in  our  society  which  has  disturbed  us  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  which  has  been  the  only  serious  danger  that  has  threat- 
ened our  institutions  —  I  say,  where  is  the  philosophy  or  the  states- 
manship based  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  to  quit  talking  about 
it,  and  that  the  public  mind  is  all  at  once  to  cease  being  agitated  by 
it  t  Yet  this  is  the  policy  here  in  the  North  that  Douglas  is  advo- 
cating— that  we  are  to  care  nothing  about  it !  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not 
a  false  philosophy  t  Is  it  not  a  false  statesmanship  that  undertakes 
to  build  up  a  system  of  policy  upon  the  basis  of  caring  nothing 
about  the  very  thing  that  everybody  does  care  the  most  about  —  a 
thing  which  all  experience  has  shown  we  care  a  very  great  deal 
about t 

The  jud^e  alludes  very  often  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  the 
exclusive  right  which  the  States  have  to  decide  the  whole  thing  for 
themselves.  I  agree  with  him  very  readily  that  the  different  States 
have  that  right.  He  is  but  fighting  a  man  of  straw  when  he  assumes 
that  I  am  contending  against  the  ri^ht  of  the  States  to  do  as  they 
please  about  it.  Our  controversy  with  him  is  in  regard  to  the  new 
Territories.  We  a^ee  that  when  the  States  come  in  as  States  they 
have  the  right  and  tne  power  to  do  as  they  please.  We  have  no  power 
as  citizens  of  the  free  States,  or  in  our  federal  capacity  as  members  of 
the  Federal  Union  througn  the  General  Government,  to  disturb 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  We  profess  constantly  that  we 
have  no  more  inclination  than  belief  in  the  power  of  the  government 
to  disturb  it;  yet  we  are  driven  constantly  to  defend  ourselves  from 
the  assumption  that  we  are  warring  upon  the  rights  of  the  States. 
What  I  insist  upon  is,  that  the  new  Territories  shall  be  kept  free  from 
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it  while  in  the  territorial  condltioD.  Jndge  Douglas  assumes  __. 
we  have  no  intertist  in  them — that  we  have  no  right  whatever  tor 
terfere.  I  think  we  have  some  interest.  I  think  that  as  whit«  men 
we  have,  Do  we  not  wish  for  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  population, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself  T  Do  we  not  feel  an  interest  in  getting  to 
that  outlet  with  snch  institutions  as  we  would  like  to  have  prevaU 
there  T  If  you  go  to  the  Territory  opposed  to  slavery,  and  another  man 
eomes  upon  the  same  ground  with  his  ttlave,  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  things  are  equal,  it  turns  out  that  he  has  the  equal  ri^nt  all 
his  way,  and  you  have  no  part  of  it  your  way.  If  he  goes  in  and 
mokes  it  a  slave  Territorj-,  and  by  eonsequence  a  slave  State,  is  it 
not  time  that  those  who  denire  to  have  it  a  free  State  were  ou  eqoal 
ground !  Let  me  suggest  it  in  a  different  way.  How  many  Dem« 
crats  are  there  about  here  ["A  thoasand"]  who  have  left  slave  Stat 
and  come  into  the  free  State  of  Illinois  t»  get  rid  of  the  institutii 
of  slavery t  [Another  voice ;  "A  thousand  and  one."]  I  reckon  thei 
ore  a  thousand  and  one.  I  will  ask  you,  if  the  policy  you  are  now 
advocating  had  prevailed  when  this  country  was  in  a  territorial  con- 
ditioii,  where  would  you  have  gone  to  get  rid  of  it!  Where  would 
you  have  found  your  free  State  or  Territorj'  to  go  tol  And  wh*n 
hereafter,  for  any  cause,  the  people  in  this  place  shall  desire  to  find 
new  homes,  if  they  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  institution,  where  will  they 
find  the  place  to  go  toT 

Now,  irrespective  of  the  moral  aspect  of  this  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  right  or  wrong  in  enslaving  a  ne^;ro,  I  am  still  in  favor  of 
our  new  Territories  being  in  such  a  condition  that  white  men  may 
find  a  home — may  find  some  spot  where  they  can  better  their  condi- 
tion— where  they  can  settle  upon  new  soil,  and  better  their  condition 
in  life.  I  am  in  favor  nf  this  not  merely  {I  must  say  it  here  as  I 
have  elsewhere)  for  our  own  people  who  are  born  amongst  us,  but 
as  an  outlet  for  free  white  people  everywhere,  the  world  over  —  in 
which  Hans,  and  Baptiste,  and  Patrick,  and  all  other  men  from  all 
the  world,  may  find  new  homes  and  better  their  condition  in  life. 

I  have  stated  upon  former  occasions,  and  I  may  as  well  state  agwn, 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  real  issue  of  this  controversy  betwe«u 
Judge  Douglas  and  myself.     On  the  point  of  my  wanting  to  mi '  ^ 
war  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States,  there  has  been  no  is 
between  us.     So,  too,  when  he  assumes  that  I  am  in  favor  of  inli 
ducing  a  perfect  social  and  political  equalitv  between  the  white 
black  races.     These  are  false  issues,  upon  w'hich  Judge  Douglas 
tried  to  force  the  controversy.    There  is  no  foundation  iu  truth  f«p.] 
the  charge  that  I  maintain  either  of  these  propositions.     The  red 
issue  in  Mis  controversy — the  one  pressing  upon  every  mind — isUie 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  one  class  that  looks  upon  the  institntioii  uf 
slavery  as  a  wrong,  and  of  another  class  that  does  not  look  npoa  it 
OS  a  wrong.     The  sentiment  that  contemplates  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  this  country  as  a  wrong  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Hepnl "' 
can  party.     It  is  the  sentiment  around  which  all  their  Actions, 
their  arguments,  circle ;  from  which  all  their  propositions  radial 
Thev  look  upon  it  as  being  a  moral,  social,  and  political  wrong;  " 
while  they  contemplate  it  as  such,  they  nevertheless  have  duo  rt- 
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for  its  actual  existence  among  us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  rid 
of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  constitutional  oblirations 
thrown  about  it.  Yet  having  a  due  regard  for  these,  they  desire  a 
policy  in  regard  to  it  that  looks  to  its  not  creating  any  more  danger. 
They  insist  that  it,  as  far  as  may  be,  be  treated  as  a  wron^,  and  one 
of  the  methods  of  treating  it  as  a  wron^  is  to  make  provision  that  it 
shall  jerow  no  larger.  They  also  desire  a  policy  that  looks  to  a 
peaceful  end  of  slavery  some  time,  as  being  a  wrong.  These  are  the 
views  they  entertain  in  regard  to  it,  as  I  understand  them ;  and  all 
their  sentiments,  aU  their  ar^ments  and  propositions,  are  brought 
within  this  range.  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  if  there  be 
a  man  amongst  us  who  does  not  think  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
is  wrong  in  any  one  of  the  asi>ects  of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  is  mis- 
placed, and  oujght  not  to  be  with  us.  And  if  there  be  a  man  amongst 
us  who  is  so  impatient  of  it  as  a  wrong  as  to  disregard  its  actual 
presence  among  us  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  or  it  suddenly  in 
a  satisfactory  way,  and  to  disreg^d  the  constitutional  obligations 
thrown  about  it,  that  man  is  misi>laced  if  he  is  on  our  platform. 
We  disclaim  symjpathy  with  him  in  practical  action.  He  is  not 
placed  properly  with  us. 

On  this  subject  of  treating  it  as  a  wrong,  and  limiting  its  spread, 
let  me  say  a  word.  Has  anything  ever  threatened  the  existence  of 
this  Union  save  and  except  this  very  institution  of  slavery  t  What 
is  it  that  we  hold  most  dear  amongst  ust  Our  own  liberty  and  pros- 
perity. What  has  ever  threatened  our  liberty  and  prosperity  save 
and  except  this  institution  of  slavery?    If  this  is  true,  how  do  you 

?ropose  to  improve  the  condition  of  things  by  enlarging  slavery — 
y  spreading  it  out  and  making  it  big^r  T  You  may  have  a  wen  or 
cancer  upon  your  person,  and  not  be  able  to  cut  it  out  lest  you  bleed 
to  death;  but  surely  it  is  no  way  to  cure  it,  to  engraft  it  and  spread 
it  over  your  whole  body.  That  is  no  proper  way  of  treating  what 
you  re^ffd  as  a  wrong.  You  see  this  peaceful  way  of  dealing  with  it 
as  a  wrong — restricting  the  spread  or  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  go 
into  new  countries  where  it  nas  not  already  existed.  That  is  the 
peaceful  way,  the  old-fashioned  way,  the  way  in  which  the  fathers 
themselves  set  us  the  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  said  there  is  a  sentiment  which  treats 
it  as  not  being  wrong.  That  is  the  Democratic  sentiment  of  this 
day.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  man  who  stands  within  that 
range  positively  asserts  that  it  is  right.  That  class  will  include  all 
who  positively  assert  that  it  is  right,  and  all  who,  like  Judge  Douglas, 
treat  it  as  indifferent,  and  do  not  say  it  is  either  right  or  wrong. 
These  two  classes  of  men  fall  within  tne  general  class  of  those  who 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  wrong.  And  if  there  be  among  you  any- 
body who  supposes  that  he,  as  a  Democrat,  can  consider  himself  '^  as 
much  opposed  to  slavery  as  anybody,"  I  would  like  to  reason  with 
him.  You  never  treat  it  as  a  wrong.  What  other  thing  that  you 
consider  as  a  wrong,  do  you  deal  with  as  you  deal  with  that  ?  Per- 
haps you  say  it  is  wrong,  but  your  leader  never  does,  and  you 
quarrel  with  anybody  who  says  it  is  wrong.  Although  you  pretend 
to  say  so  yourself,  you  can  find  no  fit  place  to  deal  witn  it  as  a  wrong. 
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United  States  Senate,  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  in 
that  respect  "a  self-evident  lie,"  rather  than  a  self-evident  truth. 
But  I  say,  witli  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  this  hawking  at  the  Dee- 
laration  without  dii-octlv  attaekiiig  it,  that  three  years  ago  there 
never  had  lived  a  man  wlio  had  ventured  to  assail  it  in  fbe  sueaking 
way  of  pretending  to  believe  it  and  then  asserting  it  did  not  include 
the  negro.  I  believe  the  first  man  who  ever  said  it  was  Chief  Jili- 
tiee  Tauey  in  the  Dred  Scott  I'ase,  and  the  next  to  him  was  our  friend, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  And  now  it  has  become  the  catchword  of 
the  entire  party.  I  would  like  to  call  upon  his  friends  everywhere 
to  consider  how  they  have  come  in  so  short  a  time  to  view  thu  mat- 
ter in  a  way  so  entirely  different  from  their  former  belief;  to  ask 
whether  they  are  not  being  liorne  along  by  an  irresistible  current — 
whither,  they  kuow  not. 

In  answer  to  my  proposition  at  Galesburg  last  week,  I  see  that 
some  man  in  Chicago  has  got  up  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chicago 
"Time8,"to8how,  as  he  professes,  that  somebody  had  said  so  before; 
and  he  signs  himself  "An  Old-Line  Whig,"  if  I  remember  correctly. 
In  the  first  place  I  would  say  he  was  not  an  old-line  Whig.  I  am  some- 
what acquainted  with  old-bne  Whigs.  I  was  with  the  old-line  Whigs 
from  the  origin  to  the  end  of  that  party ;  I  became  pretty  well  ac- 
qtiainted  witL  them,  and  I  know  they  always  had  some  sense,  what- 
ever else  you  could  ascribe  to  them.  I  know  there  never  was  one  who 
had  not  more  sense  than  to  try  to  show  by  the  evidence  he  produces 
that  some  man  had,  prior  to  the  time  I  named,  said  that  negroes  were 
not  included  in  the  term  "  all  men"  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepeu- 
(lence.  What  is  the  evidence  he  produeest  I  will  bring  forward  his 
evidence,  and  let  you  see  what  he  offers  by  way  of  showing  that  some- 
ImmIv  more  than  three  years  ago  had  said  negroes  were  not  inclnded 
in  the  Declaration.  He  brings  forward  part  of  a  speech  from 
Henry  Clay — the  part  of  the  speech  of  Henry  Clay  which  I  used  to 
bring  forward  to  prove  precisely  the  eontrarv.  I  guess  we  are  sur- 
rounded to  some  extent  to-dav  by  the  old  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  and 
they  will  be  glad  to  hear  anything  from  that  authority.  While  he 
was  in  Indiana  a  man  presented  a  petition  to  liberate  his  negroes, 
and  he  (Mr.  Clay)  made  a  speech  in  answer  to  it,  which  I  suppose  he 
carefully  wrote  himself  and  caused  to  be  published.  I  have  before 
me  an  extract  from  that  speech  which  constitutes  the  evidence  this 
pretended  "Old-Line  Whig'' at  Chicago  brought  forward  to  sboi^ 
that  Mr,  Clay  did  n't  suppose  the  negro  was  included  in  th*  Dec' 
ration  of  Independence.    Hear  what  Mr.  Clay  said: 

And  wh&t  is  the  foundation  of  this  appeal  to  me  in  Indiana,  to  liberaa| 
the  slaves  under  ray  care  in  Kentucky  f  It  is  a  freueral  det^^bimtion  in  tl 
act  announoinK  to  the  world  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  Americ*^ 
colonies,  that  all  men  are  created  enual.  Now,  aa  an  abBtrad  prineipH 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  di>elaration  ;  and  it  is  desirable,  in  tlr 
onginal  construction  of  society,  and  in  or^nized  societies,  to  keep  it  i 
view  as  a  great  fundamental  principle.  But  then  I  apprehend  that  in 
society  that  ever  did  txist,  or  «vor  shall  he  formed,  was  or  can  th«  oqual 
asserted  among  the  members  of  the  human  raee  be  practically  enforoMl  a 
carried  oat.     There  are  portions,  large  portions, —  women,  i 
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etilprits,  tranEdent  sojourners, — that  will  always  probably  remain  subject 
to  the  government  of  another  portion  of  the  community. 

That  declaration,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  its  import,  was  made  by 
the  delegations  of  the  thirteen  States.  In  most  of  them  slaveiy  existed,  and 
had  long  existed,  and  was  established  by  law.  It  was  introduced  and  forced 
upon  the  colonies  by  the  paramount  law  of  England.  Do  you  beheve  that 
in  making  that  declaration  the  States  that  concurred  in  it  mtended  that  it 
should  be  tortured  into  a  virtual  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  within  their 
respective  limits  f  Would  Virginia  ana  other  Southern  States  have  ever 
united  in  a  declaration  which  was  to  be  interpreted  into  an  abolition  of 
da  very  among  them  f  Did  any  one  of  the  thirteen  colonies  entertain  such 
a  design  or  expectation  f  To  impute  such  a  secret  and  unavowed  purpose 
would  be  to  charge  a  political  fraud  upon  the  noblest  band  of  patriots  that 
ever  assembled  in  council — a  fraud  upon  the  confederacy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— a  fraud  upon  the  union  of  those  States  whose  constitution  not  only 
recognized  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  but  pennitted  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  Africa  until  the  year  ISOKB. 

This  is  the  entire  quotation  .brought  forward  to  prove  that  some- 
body previous  to  three  years  ago  had  said  the  negro  was  not  in- 
claded  in  the  term  '^  all  men  "  in  the  Declaration.  How  does  it  do 
sot  In  what  way  has  it  a  tendency  to  prove  thatt  Mr.  Clay  says 
it  is  true  as  an  abstract  principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  but 
that  we  cannot  practically  apply  it  in  all  cases.  He  illustrates  this 
by  bringing  forward  the  cases  of  females,  minors,  and  insane  per- 
sons, with  whom  it  cannot  be  enforced ;  but  he  says  that  it  is  true 
as  an  abstract  principle  in  the  organization  of  society  as  well  as  in 
or^nized  society,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  view  as  a  fundamental 
principle.  Let  me  read  a  few  words  more  before  I  add  some  com- 
ments of  my  own.    Mr.  Clay  says  a  little  further  on : 

I  desire  no  concealment  of  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  institution  of 
slavery.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply  lament  that  we  have  de- 
rived it  from  the  parent  government,  and  from  our  ancestors.  I  wish 
every  slave  in  the  United  States  was  in  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  But 
here  they  are,  and  the  question  is,  how  can  they  be  best  dealt  with  T  If  a 
state  of  nature  existed,  and  we  were  about  to  lay  the  foundations  of  society, 
no  man  would  be  more  strongly  opposed  than  I  should  be,  to  incorporating 
the  institution  of  slavery  among  its  elements. 

Now,  here  in  this  same  book  —  in  this  same  speech — in  this  same 
extract  brought  forward  to  prove  that  Mr.  Clay  held  that  the  negro 
was  not  included  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  —  we  find  no 
such  statement  on  his  part,  but  instead  the  declaration  that  it  is  a 
great  fundamental  truth,  which  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view  in 
the  organization  of  society  and  in  societies  already  organized.  But 
if  I  say  a  word  about  it ;  if  I  attempt,  as  Mr.  Clay  said  all  good  men 
ou^ht  to  do,  to  keep  it  in  view;  if,  in  this  "  organized  society,"  I  ask 
to  nave  the  public  eye  turned  upon  it ;  if  I  ask,  in  relation  to  the  or- 
ganization of  new  'territories,  tnat  the  public  eye  should  be  turned 
upon  it. — forthwith  I  am  vilified  as  yon  hear  me  to-day.  What 
have  I  done  that  I  have  not  the  license  of  Henry  Clay's  illustrious 
example  here  in  doing  1  Have  I  done  aught  that  I  have  not  his  au- 
thority for,  while  maintaining  that  in  organizing  new  Territories 
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that  whether  they  could  or  not,  was  a  question  for  tl 
Court.  But  after  the  court  has  made  the  decision,  he  vi 
it  is  not  a  <^iieBtion  for  the  Supreme  Court^  but  for  the  people. 
And  how  is  it  he  tells  us  they  can  exclude  itT  He  says  it  needs 
"  police  regulations,"  and  that  admits  of  "  unfriendly  legislation." 
Althongh  it  is  a  ri^ht  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  take  a  slave  into  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  and 
hold  him  as  property,  yet  unless  the  territorial  legislature  wiU  give 
friendly  legislation,  and,  more  especially^  if  they  adopt  unfriendly 
legislation,  they  can  practically  exclude  him.  Now,  without  meeting 
this  proposition  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  pass  to  consider  the  real  con- 
stitutional obligation.  Let  me  take  the  gentleman  who  looks  me  in 
the  face  before  me,  and  let  us  suppose  that  be  is  a  member  of  1' 
territorial  le^^lattu'e.  The  first  tbing  he  will  do  will  be  to  swi 
that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  ' 
neighbor  by  his  side  in  the  Territory  has  slaves  and  needa 
ritorial  legislation  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  that  uonstitutional  right' 
Can  he  withhold  the  legislation  which  his  neighbor  needs  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  right  whieh  is  fixed  in  his  favor  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  he  has  sworn  to  snpportt  Can  he  with- 
hold it  without  violating  his  oathi  And  more  especially,  can  ho  pass 
unfriendly  legislation  to  violate  his  oath  T  Why,  this  is  a  monstrous 
sort  of  taUi  alrout  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States !  There  has 
never  been  as  outlandish  or  lawless  a  doctrine  from  the  mouth  of 
any  respectable  man  on  earth.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  constitntional 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
the  decision  was  improperly  made,  and  I  go  for  reversing  it.  Jadg« 
Donglas  is  fnrions  against  those  who  go  for  reversing  a  decisi< 
But  he  ia  for  legislating  it  out  of  all  force  while  the  law  itself  stani 
I  repeat  that  there  has  never  been  so  monstrous  a  doctrine  utt 
from  the  mouth  of  a  respectable  mau.  ^ 

I  suppose  most  of  us  (I  know  it  of  myself)  believe  that  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States  are  entitled  to  a  congressional  fugitive-slave 
law ;  that  is  a  right  fixed  in  the  Constitution.  But  it  cannot  be 
made  available  to  them  without  congressional  legislation.     In  the 

t'udge's  language,  it  is  a  "barren  right"  which  needs  legislation 
lefore  it  can  become  efBcient  and  valuable  to  the  persons  to  whom 
it  is  guaranteed.  Aud,  as  the  right  is  constitutional,  I  agree  that 
the  legislation  shall  be  granted  to  it.  Not  that  we  like  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery;  we  profess  to  have  no  taste  for  running  and 
catching  negroes  —  at  least,  I  profess  no  taste  for  that  job  at  all. 
Why  then  do  I  yield  support  to  a  fugitive-slave  lawt  Because  I  do 
not  nuderstand  that  the  Constitution,  which  guarantees  that  right, 
can  be  supported  without  it.  And  if  I  believed  that  the  right  to 
hold  a  slave  In  a  Territory  was  etnially  fixed  in  the  Constitiitioa 
with  the  right  to  reclaim  fugitives,  I  should  be  bound  to  give  it  ' 
legislation  necessarv  to  support  it.  I  sa^  that^  no  man  can  deny  _ 
obligation  to  give  the  necessary  le^slation  to  support,  slavery  in 
Territory,  who  believes  it  is  a  constitutional  right  to  have  it  \hi 
No  man  can,  who  does  not  give  the  Abolitionists  an  argument 
deny  the  obligation  enjoined  by  the  Constitution  to  enact  a  fugiti' 
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slave  law.  Try  it  now.  It  is  the  strongest  Abolition  argument  ever 
made.  I  say,  if  that  Dred  Scott  decision  is  correct,  then  the  ri^ht 
to  hold  slaves  in  a  Territory  is  equally  a  constitutional  right  with 
the  right  of  a  slaveholder  to  have  his  runaway  returned.  No  one 
can  ^ow  the  distinction  between  them.  The  one  is  express,  so  that 
we  cannot  deny  it;  the  other  is  construed  to  be  in  the  Constitution, 
so  that  he  who  believes  the  decision  to  be  correct  believes  in  the 
ri^ht.  And  the  man  who  ar^es  that  by  unfriendly  legislation,  in 
spite  of  that  constitutional  nght^  slavery  may  be  driven  from  the 
Territories,  cannot  avoid  furnishing  an  argument  by  which  Aboli- 
tionists may  deny  tbe  obligation  to  return  fugitives,  and  claim  the 
power  to  pass  laws  unfriendly  to  the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to 
r^daim  his  fugitive.  I  do  not  know  how  such  an  argument  may 
strike  a  popular  assembly  like  this,  but  I  defy  anybody  to  go  before 
a  body  of  men  whose  minds  are  educated  to  estimating  evidence  and 
reasoning,  and  show  that  there  is  an  iota  of  difference  between  the 
constitutional  right  to  reclaim  a  fugitive,  and  the  constitutional 
right  to  hold  a  suive,  in  a  Territory,  provided  this  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion is  correct.  I  defy  any  man  to  make  an  argument  that  will 
justiN  unfriendly  legislation  to  deprive  a  slaveholder  of  his  right 
to  hold  his  slave  in  a  Territory,  that  will  not  equally,  in  all  its 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  furnish  an  argument  for  nullifying 
the  fug^tive-idave  law.  Why,  there  is  not  such  an  Abolitionist  in 
the  nation  as  Douglas,  after  alL 


Mr.  Douglof^s  Byainder  in  the  Alton  Joint  Debate. 

Mr.  Lincoln  has  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying  that  there  is  not 
such  an  Abolitionist  as  I  am  in  all  America.  If  he  could  make  the 
Abolitionists  of  Illinois  believe  that,  he  would  not  have  much  show 
for  the  Senate.  Let  him  make  the  Abolitionists  believe  the  truth  of 
that  statement,  and  his  political  back  is  broken. 

His  first  criticism  upon  me  is  the  expression  of  his  hope  that  the 
war  of  the  administration  will  be  prosecuted  against  me  and  the 
Democratic  party  of  this  State  with  vigor.  He  wants  that  war 
prosecuted  with  vittor;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  His  hopes  of  success, 
and  the  hopes  of  nis  party,  depend  solely  upon  it.  They  have  no 
chance  of  destroying  the  Democracy  of  this  State  except  by  the  aid 
of  federal  patronage.  He  has  all  the  federal  offtce-holders  here  as 
his  allies,  running  separate  tickets  against  the  Democracy  to  divide 
the  party,  although  tne  leaders  all  intend  to  vote  directly  the  Aboli- 
tion ticket,  and  only  leave  the  greenhorns  to  vote  this  separate  ticket 
who  refuse  to  go  into  the  Abolition  camp.  There  is  something  really 
refreshing  in  the  thought  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  in  favor  of  prosecuting 
one  war  vigorouslv.  R  is  the  first  war  I  ever  knew  him  to  be  in  favor 
of  prosecuting.  It  is  the  first  war  that  I  ever  knew  him  to  believe  to 
be  lust  or  constitutional.  When  the  Mexican  war  was  being  waged, 
ana  the  American  army  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  in  Mexico,  he 
thought  the  war  was  unconstitutional,  unnecessary,  and  unjust.  He 
thought  it  was  not  commenced  on  the  right  spot. 

Vol.  I.— 33. 
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sufficient  to  my  miud,  that  the  fathers  of  this  government  pi 
that  institution  where  the  public  mind  did  rest  in  the  behef  that  it 
was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinctiou.    Let  me  ask  whv  they  made 
provision  that  the  source  of  slavery — the  African  ufave-trade — 
should  be  cut  oft  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  t    Whv  did  they  moke 
provision  that  in  all  the  uew  territory  we  owned  at  tliat  time,  slave; 
should  be  forever  inhibitedl     Why  stop  its  spread  iu  one  directi< 
and  cut  off  its  source  in  another,  if  they  did  not  look  to  its  beir 
plaited  iu  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction? 

Again,  the  institntion  of  slavery  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Con^- 
tntion  of  the  United  States  two  or  three  times,  and  in  neither  of 
these  cases  does  the  word  "slavery  "or  "negro  race  "occur;  but 
covert  language  is  used  each  time,  and  for  a  purpose  full  of  signifi- 
cance. What  is  the  language  iu  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
African  slave-trade  I  It  runs  in  about  this  way :  "  The  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior 
to  the  year  1808." 

The  next  allusion  in  the  Constitution  to  the  question  of  slaverj-  and 
the  black  race,  is  on  the  subject  of  the  basis  of  representation,  ai 
there  the  language  used  is:  "Representatives  and  direct  taxes  sht 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  iuclud 
within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  whii 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons^' 
including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons." 

It  says  "persons," not  slaves,  not  negroes i  but  this  "  three  fifths" 
can  be  appGed  to  no  other  class  among  us  than  the  negroes. 

Lastly,  in  the  provision  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves,  it 
is  said:  "No  person  held  to  servioo  or  labor  in  one  Stat*,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequenct!  of  any  law 
or  regulation  therein  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  De  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due."    There,  again,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  word 
"negro,"  or  of  slavery.    In  all  three  of  these  places,  being  the  onl 
allusion  to  slavery  in  the  instrument,  covert  language  is  used.    I 
giiage  is  nsed  not  suggesting  that  slavery  existed  or  that  the  hi 
race  were  among  us.   And  1  understand  the  contemporaneous  hiatoi 
of  those  times  to  be  that  covert  language  was  used  with  a  pnrp 
and  that  purpose  was  that  in  our  Constitution,  which  it  was  ho] 
and  is  still  hoped,  will  endure  forever. — when  it  should  be 
intelligent  and  patriotic  men,  after  the  institution  of  slavery  hi  __ 
passed  from  among  us, — there  should  be  nothing  on  the  face  of  the 
grc<ut  charter  of  liberty  suggesting  that  such  a  thing  as  negro  slavery 
had  ever  existe<I  among  us.    This  is  part  of  the  evidence  that  the 
fathers  of  the  government  expected  and  intended  the  institntic 
of  slavery  to  come  to  an  end.     They  expected  and  intended  that 
should  be  in  the  course  of  ultimate  cxtin<rtion.     And  when  I  si 
that  I  desire  to  see  the  further  spread  of  it  arrested,  I  only  say 
desire  to  see  that  done  which  the  fathers  have  first  done.    When  I 
I  desire  to  see  it  placed  where  the  public  mind  will  rest  iu  the 
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that  it  is  in  the  course  of  nltimate  extinction,  I  only  say  I  desire  to 
see  it  placed  where  they  j^laced  it  It  is  not  true  that  our  fathers,  as 
Judge  Douglas  assumes,  made  this  government  part  slave  and  part 
free.  Understand  the  sense  in  whidi  he  puts  it.  He  assumes  that 
slavery  is  a  rightful  thing  within  itself — was  introduced  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  The  exact  truth  is  that  they  found  the 
institution  existing  among  us,  and  the^  left  it  as  they  found  it.  But 
in  making  the  goverument  the^  le^  tms  institution  with  many  clear 
marks  of  disapprobation  upon  it.  Thev  found  slavery  among  them, 
and  thev  left  it  amon^  them  because  of  the  difBculty — the  absolute 
impossioility — of  its  immediate  removal.  And  when  Jud^  Douglas 
asks  me  why  we  cannot  let  it  remain  part  slave  and  i)art  &ee,  as  the 
fathers  of  me  government  made  it.  he  asks  a  Question  based  upon 
an  assumption  which  is  itself  a  falsehood;  ana  I  turn  upon  him 
and  ask  mm  the  question,  when  the  policy  that  the  fathers  of  the 
government  had  adopted  in  relation  to  this  element  amon^  us  was 
Wie  best  policy  in  the  world^ — the  only  wise  policy,  the  only  policy 
that  we  can  ever  safely  continue  upon,  that  will  ever  give  us  peace, 
unless  this  dangerous  element  masters  us  aU  and  becomes  a  national 
institution, — I  turn  upon  him  and  ask  him  why  he  could  not  leave 
it  alone.  I  turn  and  ask  him  why  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
introducing  a  new  policy  in  regard  to  it.  He  has  himself  said  he 
introduced  a  new  policy.  He  said  so  in  his  speech  on  the  22d  of 
March  of  the  present  year,  1858.  I  ask  him  why  he  could  not  let  it 
remain  where  our  fathers  placed  it.  I  ask,  too.  of  Judge  Douglas 
and  his  friends,  why  we  snaU  not  a^n  place  tnis  institution  upon 
the  basis  on  which  the  fathers  left  itt  I  ask  you,  when  he  infers 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  setting. the  free  and  the  slave  States  at  war, 
when  the  institution  was  placed  in  that  attitude  bv  those  who  made 
the  Constitution,  did  they  make  any  wart  If  we  had  no  war  out  of 
it  when  thus  placed^  wherein  is  the  mround  of  belief  that  we  shall 
have  war  out  of  it  if  we  return  to  tnat  policvt  Have  we  had  any 
peace  upon  this  matter  springing  from  any  other  basis  t  I  maintain 
that  we  have  not.  I  have  proposed  nothing  more  than  a  return  to 
the  policy  of  the  fathers. 

I  confess,  when  I  propose  a  certain  measure  of  policy,  it  is  not 
enough  for  me  that  ido  not  intend  anything  evil  in  the  result,  but 
it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  show  that  it  has  not  a  tendency  to  that 
result.  I  have  met  Judge  Douglas  in  that  point  of  view.  I  have 
not  only  made  the  declaration  that  I  do  not  mean  to  produce  a  con- 
flict between  the  States,  but  I  have  tried  to  show  by  rair  reasoning, 
and  I  think  I  have  shown  to  the  minds  of  fair  men,  that  I  propose 
nothing  but  what  has  a  most  peaceful  tendency.  The  quotation 
that  I  happened  to  make  in  that  Springfield  speech,  that  ^'a  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,^  and  which  has  proved  so  offen- 
sive to  the  judge,  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  thing.  He  tries 
to  show  that  variety  in  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  different 
States  is  necessary  and  indispensable.  I  do  not  dispute  it.  I  have 
no  controversy  with  Judge  Douglas  about  that.  I  snail  very  readily 
agree  with  him  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  insist  upon  hav- 
ing a  cranberry  law  here,  in  Illinois,  where  we  have  no  cranberries, 
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because  they  have  a  craiiherry  law  in  lodiana,  where  they  hai 
cranberries.     I  should  insist  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  wrons  ' 
us  to  deny  to  Virginia  the  right  to  enaet  oyster  laws,  where  3w 
have  oysters,  because  we  want  no  such  laws  here.     I  uniJeretaD4 
I  hope,  (juite  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  or  anybody  else,  that  thi 
variety  in  the  soil  and  climate  and  face  of  the  eountry,  and  con. 
sequent  variety  in  the  iudnstrial  pursuits  and  productions  of  a 
countrv,  require  systemB  of  laws  conforming  tp  this  variety  in  the 
natnral  features  of  the  country.     I  understand  quite  as  well 
Judge  Douglas,  that  if  we  here  raise  a  barrel  of  flour  more  thi 
we  want,  and  the  Louisianians  raise  a  barrel  of  sugar  more  thi 
they  want,  it  is  of  mutual  advantage  to  exchange.    That  prodm 
commerce,  brings  us  together,  ana  makes  us  better  friends.     We" 
like  one  another  the  more  for  it.    And  I  understand  as  well  as 
Judge  Douglas,  or  anybody  else,  that  these  mutual  accommodations 
are  the  cements  which  bind  together  the  different  parts  of  this 
Union;  that  instead  of  being  a  thing  to  "divide  the  bouse" — fig- 
uratively emreasing  the  Union — they  tend  to  sustain  it;  they  are 
the  props  of  the  house  tending  always  to  hold  it  np. 

But  when  I  have  admitted  all  this,  I  ask  if  there  is  any  parallel 
between  these  things  and  this  institution  of  slavery  t  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  parallel  at  all  between  them.  Consider  it.  When 
have  we  had  any  difficulty  or  quarrel  amongst  ourselves  about  the 
cranberry  laws  of  Indiana,  or  the  oyster  laws  of  Vii^nia,  or  the 
pine-lumber  laws  of  Maine,  or  the  fact  that  Louisiana  produces 
sugar,  and  Illinois  flour!  When  have  we  had  any  quarrels  over 
these  things!  When  have  we  had  perfect  peace  in  regard  to  this 
thing  which  I  say  is  an  element  of.dLscora  in  this  Union  t  We 
have  sometimes  had  peace,  but  when  was  itT  It  was  when  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  remained  quiet  where  it  was.  We  have  had 
difficulty  and  turmoil  whenever  it  has  made  a  struggle  to  spread 
itself  where  it  was  not.  I  ask,  then,  if  experience  does  not  spe  * 
in  thunder-tones,  telling  us  that  the  policy  which  has  given  peace 
the  country  heretofore,  being  returned  to,  gives  the  greatest  proi 
ise  of  peace  again.  You  may  say,  and  Judge  Douglas  has  intimat 
the  same  thing,  that  all  this  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  institutioa 
of  slavery  is  the  mere  agitation  of  office-seekers  and  ambitious 
northern  politicians.  He  fiiinks  we  want  to  get  "  his  place."  I  sup- 
pose. I  agree  that  there  are  office-seekers  amongst  us.  Tne  Bible 
says  somewhere  that  we  are  desperatelv  selfish.  I  think  we  would 
have  discovered  that  fact  without  the  Bible.  I  do  not  claim  that  I 
am  any  less  ao  than  the  average  of  men,  but  I  do  claim  that  I  am 
not  more  selfish  than  Judge  Douglas. 

But  is  it  true  that  all  the  difficulty  and  agitation  we  have  in  re- 
gard to  this  institution  of  slavery  springs  from  office-seeking — from 
me  mere  ambition  of  politiciansT  Is  that  the  truth!  How  many 
times  have  we  had  danger  from  this  ouestion  t  Oo  back  to  the  day 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Go  back  to  the  uulliQcation  question, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  this  same  slavery  uuestion.  Go  back  to 
the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Go  bucK  to  the  troablm  tl 
led  to  the  compromise  <)f  1850.     You  will  find  that  every  time,  wil 
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the  single  exception  of  the  nullification  qaestion,  they  sprang  from 
an  endeavor  to  sp^read  this  institution.  There  never  was  a  party  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  and  there  probably  never  wifl  be,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  disturb  the  general  peace  of  the  country. 
Parties  ttiemselves  may  be  divided  and  quarrel  on  minor  questions, 
yet  it  extends  not  beyond  the  parties  themselves.  But  does  not  this 
question  make  a  disturbance  outside  of  political  circles  1  Does  it 
not  enter  into  the  churches  and  rend  them  asunder  f  What  divided 
the  great  Methodist  Church  into  two  parts,  North  and  South  f  What 
has  nosed  this  constant  disturbance  in  every  Presbyterian  general 
assembly  that  meets  t  What  disturbed  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
this  very  city  two  years  agof  What  has  jarred  and  shs&en  the 
great  American  Tract  Society  recently  —  not  yet  splitting  it,  but 
sure  to  divide  it  in  the  end  7  Is  it  not  this  same  mighty,  deep- 
seated  power  that  somehow  operates  on  the  minds  of  men,  exciting 
and  stirring  them  up  in  every  avenue  of  society  —  in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  literature,  in  morals,  in  all  the  manifold  relations  of 
lifeT  Is  this  the  work  of  politicians?  Is  that  irresistible  power, 
which  for  fifty  years  has  shaken  the  government  and  agitated  the 
people,  to  be  stined  and  subdued  by  pretending  that  it  is  an  exceed- 
mgfy  simple  thing,  and  we  oug^ht  not  to  talk  about  itf  If  you  will 
get  evervbodv  else  to  stop  talking  about  it,  I  assure  you  I  will  quit 
before  they  have  half  done  so.  But  where  is  the  philosophv  or 
statesman^p  which  assumes  that  you  can  quiet  that  disturbing 
element  in  our  society  which  has  disturbed  us  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  which  has  been  the  only  serious  danger  that  has  threat- 
ened our  institutions  —  I  say,  where  is  the  philosophy  or  the  states- 
manship based  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  to  quit  talking  about 
it,  and  that  the  public  mind  is  all  at  once  to  cease  oeing  agitated  by 
itf  Tetthis  is  the  policy  here  in  the  North  that  Douglas  is  advo- 
eating — that  we  are  to  care  nothing  about  it !  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not 
a  false  philosophy  f  Is  it  not  a  false  statesmanship  that  undertakes 
to  build  up  a  svstem  of  policy  upon  the  basis  of  caring  nothin^: 
about  the  very  thing  that  everylK>dy  does  care  the  most  about —  a 
thing  which  all  experience  has  shown  we  care  a  very  great  deal 
about f 

The  jud^  alludes  very  often  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  to  thf^ 
exclusive  right  which  the  States  have  to  decide  the  whole  thing  for 
themselves.  I  agree  with  him  very  rearlily  that  the  different  States 
have  that  right.  He  is  but  fighting  a  man  of  straw  when  he  assnmes 
that  I  am  contending  against  the  right  of  the  States*  to  do  as  th^y 
please  about  it  Our  controversy  with  him  is  in  regard  to  the  new 
Territories.  We  afn-ee  that  when  the  States  fiome  in  as  States  they 
have  the  right  and  the  power  t^  do  as  thev  please.  We  have  no  p<')wer 
as  citizens  of  the  free  States,  or  in  our  fe^feral  capacity  as  mem>>ers  of 
the  Federal  Union  through  the  General  fk)vemment,  to  disturb 
slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exisfj^.  W^  profpss  crmstanfly  that  wo 
have  no  more  inclination  than  belief  in  the  pf»wer  of  th^  government 
to  disturb  it;  yet  we  are  driven  e/»natantly  t/>  dofr>nd  ourselves  from 
tibe  assumption  that  we  are  warring  nrK»n  tho  rUjrht^  r>f  fh**  Strtt/^s. 
What  I  inswt  upon  is,  that  the  nr^w  Territ/»rir'';  sliall  Uo  kopt  froo  fpom 
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giving  them  a  representation.    Now  Mr.  Lincoln  proposes  to  pova 
the  Territories  nithout  giving  them  a  representation,  and  ealls 
Congress  to  pass  laws  controlTing  tlieir  property  and  domestic  a 
cernH  without  their  consent  and  against  their  w'lU.    Thus  be  assei 
for  his  party  the  identical  principle  asserted  by  George  FII.  and 
Tories  of  the  Revolution. 

I  ask  you  to  look  iuto  these  things,  and  then  tell  me  whether 
Democracy  or  the  Abolitionists  are  right  I  hold  that  the  people 
a  Territory,  like  those  oE  a  State  (I  use  the  language  of  Mr.  fiucbani 
in  his  letter  of  acceptance),  have  the  right  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  within  their  limits.  The  point 
upon  which  Chief  Justice  Taney  expresses  his  opinion  is  simply  this, 
that  slaves,  being  property,  stand  on  an  equal  footing  wiUi  other 
property,  and  consequently  that  the  owner  has  the  same  right  to  carry 
that  property  into  a  Territory  that  he  has  any  other,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions.  Suppose  that  one  of  your  merchants  was  to  take 
fifty  or  one  hundred  tnousand  dollars'  worth  of  liquors  to  Kani 
He  has  a  right  to  go  there  under  that  decision,  but  when  he 
there  he  finds  the  Maine  litjuor-law  in  force,  and  what  can  he  do  wil 
his  property  after  he  gets  it  there!  He  cannot  sell  it,  he  cannot  ._ . 
it,  it  is  Hubiect  to  the  local  law,  and  that  law  is  t^aiust  him,  and  tb« 
best  thing  ne  can  do  with  it  is  to  bring  it  back  into  Missouri  or  Illi- 
nois and  sell  it.  If  you  take  negroes  to  Kansas,  as  Colonel  Jefferson 
Davis  said  in  his  Bangor  speech,  from  which  I  have  quoted  to^lav. 
you  must  take  them  there  subject  to  the  local  law.  If  the  peopie 
want  the  institution  of  slavery,  they  will  protect  and  encourage  it; 
but  if  they  do  uot  want  it,  they  will  withhold  that  protection,  and  the 
absence  of  local  legislation  protecting  slavery  excludes  it  as  com- 
pletely as  a  positive  prohibition.  Yon  slaveholders  of  Missouri 
might  as  well  understand  what  you  know  practically,  that  you  cannot 
carry  slavery  where  the  people  do  not  want  it.  All  you  have  a  right 
to  ask  is  that  the  people  shall  do  as  they  please;  if  they  want  slavtu  "' 
let  them  have  it;  if  they  do  not  want  it,  allow  them  to  refuse 
encoura^  it. 

My  frieuds,  if,  as  I  have  said  before,  we  will  only  ]i\ 
great  fundamental  principle,  there  will  be  peac«  between  tfie  Noi 
and  the  South.     Mr.  Lincoln  admits  that  under  the  OonstitutioD,  _ 
all  domestic  queations  except  slavery,  we  ought  not  to  interfere  wij 
the  people  of  each  State.     What  right  have  we  to  interfere  wif 
slavery  any  more  tlian  we  have  to  interfere  with  any  other  questioi 
He  says  that  this  slavery  question  is  now  the  bone  of  contvnti( 
Whyf   Simply  because  agitators  have  combined  in  all  the  free  Stnl 
to  make  war  upon  it.     Suppose  the  agitators  in  the  States  shoi 
combine  in  one  half  of  the  Union  to  make  war  upon  the  railroad 
tem  of  the  other  half.    They  would  thus  be  driven  to  the  same 
tional  strife.   Suppose  one  section  makes  war  upon  any  other  pecul 
institution  of  the  opposite  section,  and  the  same  strife  is  pn>dueed. 
The  only  remedy  and  safety  is  that  we  shall  stand  by  the  Constitution 
OS  our  fathers  made  it,  obey  the  laws  as  they  are  passed,  while  they 
stand  the  proper  teat,  and  sustain  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Coi  ' 
and  the  constituted  authorities. 
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[October  15t]  1858. — Fbagment.  Opinion  on  Election  Laws  of 

Illinois. 

It  is  made  a  qnestion  whether,  under  onr  laws,  a  person  offering 
to  vote,  and  being  challenged,  and  having  taken  tne  oath  prescribed 
bjr  the  act  of  1849,  is  then  absolutely  entitled  to  vote,  or  whether 
his  oath  may  be  disproved,  and  his  vote  thereon  lawfully  rejected. 
In  Purple's  Statutes,  Volume  I,  all  our  existing  election  laws  are 
brought  together,  commencing  on  page  514  and  extending  to  page 
532.  They  consist  of  acts  and  parts  of  acts  passed  at  different  times. 
The  true  way  of  reading  so  much  of  the  law  as  applies  to  the  above 
question,  is  to  first  read  (64)  section  x,  including  tiie  form  of  the 
oath  on  page  528.  Then  turn  back  and  read  (19^  section  xix,  on 
page  518.  If  it  be  said  that  the  section  last  mentioned  is  not  now 
m  force,  turn  forward  to  (75)  section  xxi,  on  page  530,  where  it  is 
expressly  declared  to  be  in  force. 

The  result  is  that  when  a  person  has  taken  the  oath,  his  oath  may 
still  be  proved  to  be  false,  and  his  vote  thereupon  rejected.  It  mav 
be  proved  to  be  false  by  cross-examining  the  proposed  voter  himself, 
or  by  any  other  person,  or  competent  testimony  known  to  the  gen- 
eral law  of  evidence.  On  pa^  532  is  an  extract  of  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  very  section  xix,  on  page  518,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  the  court  says:  ''If  such  person  takes  the  oath  nrescribed 
by  law,  the  judges  must  receive  his  vote^  unless  the  oath  oe  proved 
false."    Somethmg  of  a  definition  of  residence  is  therein  given. 

October  30, 1858. —  Letteb  to  B.  Lusk. 

Spbingfield,  October  30, 1858. 
Edwabd  Lusk,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  understand  the  story  is  still  being  told  and  insisted 
upon  that  I  have  been  a  Enow-nothing.  I  repeat  what  I  stated  in 
a  public  speech  at  Meredosia,  that  I  am  not.  nor  ever  have  been,  con- 
nected wim  the  party  called  the  Enow-notning  party,  or  party  call- 
ing themselves  tne  American  party.  Certainly  no  man  of  trutn,  and 
I  believe  no  man  of  ffood  character  for  truth,  can  be  found  to  say  on 
his  own' knowledge  mat  I  ever  was  connected  with  that  party. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

November  4, 1858. — Letter  to  J.  J.  Crittenden. 

Springfield,  November  4, 1858. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Crfttenden. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  27th  was  taken  from  the  offtce  by 
my  law  partner,  and  in  the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  recent 
election,  was  handed  to  me  only  this  moment.  I  am  sorry  the  allu- 
sion made  in  the  "Missouri  Republican''  to  the  private  correspon- 
dence between  yourself  and  me  has  given  you  anv  pain.  It  gave  me 
scarcely  a  thought,  perhai>s  for  the  reason  thai,  oeing  away  from 
home,  I  did  not  see  it  until  only  two  days  before  the  election.    It 
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never  occiirreil  to  me  to  cast  any  blame  upon  you.  I  have  been  told 
that  tho  correspoDdencfl  has  boeu  alluded  to  in  the  " Missouri  Repub- 
litrnii"  several  times;  but  I  only  saw  one  of  the  allusions  made,  in 
whieh  it  was  stated,  as  I  roiaember,  that  a  gentlemau  of  Hi.  liomn 
had  seen  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  me.  As  I  have  giveu  n(i  cojjy,  nor 
ever  uhown  the  original,  of  course  I  Inferred  he  had  seen  it  m  yoar 
hands;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  blame  you  for  showing  what 
you  had  written  yourself.  It  was  not  said  that  the  gentleman  hnd 
seen  a  copy,  or  the  original,  of  my  letter  to  you. 

The  emotions  of  defeat  at  the  close  of  a  struggle  in  which  I  felt 

more  than  a  merely  selfish  interest,  and  to  which  defeat  the  aw  of 

your  name  contributed  largely,  are  fresh  upon  mo;  but  even  in  this 

mood  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suspect  you  of  anything  dishonorable. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Ijnooln. 

November  15,  1858. — Lbttek  to  N.  B.  Jddd. 

Springfield,  November  15,  18! 
Hon.  N.  B.  Judd. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  am  ooo- 
valesoent,  and  hoping  these  lines  may  find  you  in  the  same  improv- 
ing state  of  health.  Doubtless  you  have  Bu.spected  for  some  time 
that  I  entertain  a  pei-sonal  wish  for  a  term  in  the  United  States 
Senate;  and  had  the  suspicion  taken  the  shape  of  a  direct  charge,  I 
think  I  could  not  have  truthfully  denied  it.  But  let  the  past  as 
nothing  be.  For  the  future,  my  view  is  that  the  fight  must  go  on. 
The  returns  here  are  not  yet  completed:  but  it  la  believed  that 
Dougherty's  vote  will  be  slightlv  greater  than  Miller's  majority  over 
Tracy.  We  have  some  hundrea  and  twenty  thouBaiid  clear  Repub- 
lican votes.  That  pile  is  worth  keeping  together.  It  will  elect 
State  treasurer  two  voars  hence. 

In  that  day  I  shall  flght  in  the  ranke,  but  I  shall  bii  in  i 
way  for  any  of  the  places.  1  am  especially  for  Tnimbull'f 
tion ;  and,  by  the  way,  this  brings  me  to  the  principal  object  of 
letter.  Can  you  not  take  your  draft  of  an  apportionment  law. 
carefully  revise  it  till  it  shall  lie  strictly  and  obviously  just  in  all  par- 
ticulars, and  then  by  an  early  and  persistent  effort  get  euongh  of  the 
enemy's  men  to  enable  yon  to  pass  itT  I  believe  if  you  and  P<^'k 
make  a  job  of  it,  begin  early,  and  work  earnestly  and  quietly,  you  can 
succeed  in  it.  Unless  something  be  done,  TmmbuU  is  eventoallj 
beaten  two  years  hence.     Take  this  into  serious  eonsideratioD. 

Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln,    h 

November  16, 1858.—  Letter  to  N.  B.  JtJDD.  fl 

Springfield,  November  16,  1858. 
Hon.  N.  B.  Judd. 

Dear  Bir:  Yours  of  the  15th  is  just  received.  I  wrote  yon  the 
same  day.  As  to  the  pecuniary  matter,  I  am  willing  to  pay  accord- 
ing to  my  ability ;  but  I  am  t£e  poorest  band  living  to  get  othoa 


Bieot  a 
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to  pa^,  I  have  been  on  expenses  so  lonj^  without  earning  anything 
that  I  am  absolutely  without  money  now  for  even  household  purposes. 
StilL  if  you  can  put  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  me  towu^ 
discnarging  the  debt  of  the  committee,  I  will  allow  it  when  you  and 
I  settle  the  private  matter  between  us.  This,  with  what  I  have 
abready  paid,  and  with  an  outstanding  note  of  mine,  will  exceed  my 
subscription  of  five  hundred  dollars.  This,  too,  is  exclusive  of  my 
ordinary  expenses  during  the  campaign,  aU  of  which  being  added  to 
my  loss  of  tune  and  business,  bears  pretty  heavily  upon  one  no  better 
on  in  [this]  world's  goods  than  I:  but  as  I  had  the  post  of  honor,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  be  over  nice.  You  are  feeling  badly,^ — ''And  tnis 
too  shall  pass  away,"  never  fear.    Tours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

November  19,  1858. —  Letter  to  H.  Asbury. 

Springpield,  November  19,  1858. 
Henrt  Asbury,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  13th  was  received  some  days  ago.  The 
fight  must  go  on.  The  cause  of  civil  liberty  must  not  be  surrendered 
at  the  end  of  one  or  even  one  hundred  defeats.  Douglas  had  the 
ingenuity  to  be  supported  in  the  late  contest  boUi  as  the  best  means 
to  break  down  ana  to  uphold  the  slave  interest.  No  ingenuity  can 
keep  these  antagonistic  elements  in  harmony  long.  Another  explo- 
sion will  soon  come.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

November  19, 1858. — Letter  to  A.  G.  Henry. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  November  19, 1858. 
Dr.  a.  G.  Henry. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  27th  of  September  was  received  two 
days  ago.  I  was  at  Oquawka,  Henderson  County,  on  the  9th  of 
October ;  and  I  may  then  have  seen  Major  A.  N.  Armstrong ;  but 
having  nothing  then  to  fix  mv  attention,  I  do  not  remember  such  a 
man.  I  have  concluded^  as  tne  best  way  of  serving  you,  to  inclose . 
your  letter  to  E.  A.  Paine,  Esq.,  of  Monmouth,  SI.,  a  reliable  law- 
ver,  asking  him  to  do  what  you  ask  of  me.  If  a  suit  is  to  be 
brought,  he  will  correspond  directly  with  you. 

You  doubtless  have  seen  ere  this  the  result  of  the  election  here. 
Of  course  I  wished,  but  I  did  not  much  expect,  a  better  result. 
The  popular  vote  of  the  State  is  with  us ;  so  tnat  the  seat  in  the 
•  ....•• 

{Lower  portion  of  page  cut  off.) 
...... 

whole  canvass.  On  the  contrary,  John  and  George  Weber,  and 
several  such  old  Democrats,  were  furiously  for  me.  As  a  general 
rule,  out  of  Sangamon  as  well  as  in  it,  much  of  the  plain  old  De- 
mocracy is  with  us,  while  nearly  all  the  old  exclusive  silk-stocking 
^^iggerv  is  against  us.  I  don't  mean  nearly  all  the  Old  Whig  PArty^ 
but  nearly  all  of  the  nice  exclusive  sort.    And  why  nott    There 
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has  been  nothing  in  politics  since  the  Revolntion  so  coup?uial  to 
their  nature  as  ^e  present  position  of  the  great  Democratic  party. 
I  am  glad  I  made  the  late  race.  It  gave  me  a  hearing  on  the 
great  and  durable  question  of  the  age,  which  1  could  have  had  in 
no  other  way ;  and  though  1  now  sink  oat  of  view,  and  shall  be  for- 
gotten, I  believe  I  have  made  some  marks  which  will  tell  for  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty  long  after  1  am  gone.  Mary  joins  me  in  send- 
ing our  best  wishes  to  Rlrs.  Henry  and  others  of  your  family. 

November  25,  1858. —  Letteb  to  J,  A.  Matteson.  I 

Sprinopield,  November  25,  1858.     j 
Hon.  Joel  A,  Matteson. 

De4ir  Sir:  Last  summer,  when  a  movement  was  made  in  coart 
against  your  road,  yon  engaged  us  to  be  on  your  side.  It  has  so 
happened  that,  so  far,  we  nave  performed  no  service  in  the  case ; 
bnt  we  lost  a  cash  fee  offered  us  on  the  other  side.  Now,  being  hard 
run,  we  propose  a  little  compromise.  We  will  claim  nothing  for  the 
matter  just  mentioned,  if  you  will  relieve  ns  at  once  from  the  old 
matter  at  the  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  be  "    ~ 

obliged  to  boot.     Can  you  not  do  itt 

Tours  truly,    A.  LmcoLN. 

{February  22)  1859.— LECTintB  ON  "Discoveries,  Inventions. 
Improvements,"  deuvered  in  Nekihboring  Towns  in  1859, 

before   the   SPBINQPrELD    LiBRABY   ASSOCIATION,   SpRINGPIl 

Illinois,  Febbuabt  22,  1860. 

From  autograph  manuscript  in  the  Lincoln  Oollertitm  of  Oharlea 
Qvnther,  Esq.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Young  America.  He  is  the  most  current 
youth  of  the  age.  Some  think  him  conceited  and  arrogant;  bnt  has 
ne  not  reason  to  entertain  a  rather  extensive  opinion  of  himself  t 
Is  be  not  the  inventor  and  owner  of  the  present,  and  sole  hope  of 
the  future  1  Men  and  things,  everywhere,  are  ministering  unto  him. 
Look  at  his  apparel,  and  you  shall  see  cotton  fabrics  from  Man- 
chester and  Lowell ;  flax  linen  from  Ireland  j  wool  cloth  from  Spain ; 
silk  from  France ;  furs  from  the  aretic  region  ;  with  a  buffalo-rolK^ 
from  the  Rocky  Monntaius,  as  a  general  outsider.  At  his  table,  bi-- 
sides  plain  bread  and  meat  made  at  home,  are  sugar  from  liouisiana, 
coffee  and  fruits  from  the  tropics,  salt  from  Turk's  Island,  fish  fntni 
Newfoundland,  tea  from  China,  and  spices  from  tbe  Indies.  Thr 
wbale  of  the  Paeiflc  furnishes  his  candle-light,  he  has  a  diamond  ring 
from  Brazil,  a  gold  wat«h  from  California,  and  a  Spanish  cigar  from 
Havana.  He  not  only  has  a  present  supply  of  all  these,  and  mm  ' 
more ;  but  thousands  of  hand^  are  engaged  in  producing  fresh  i 
plies,  and  other  thousands  in  bnii^ng  them  to  him.  Tbe  iron  fai 
18  panting  and  impatient  to  carry  bim  everywhere  in  no  time^  and  . . 
lightning  stands  ready  harnessed  to  take  and  briog  bis  tidings  in  a 


from 
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trifle  less  than  no  time.  He  owns  a  lar^  part  of  the  world,  b^  right 
of  possessing  it^  and  all  the  rest  by  right  of  wanting  it,  and  intend- 
ing to  have  it.  As  Plato  had  for  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  so 
Toung  America  has  ''a  pleasing  hojye,  a  fond  desire — a  longing 
after  ''territory.  He  has  a  great  passion — a  perfect  rage — for  the 
**  new^;  particnlarly  new  men  for  office,  and  the  new  earth  mentioned 
in  the  Revelations,  m  which,  being  no  more  sea^  there  mnst  be  about 
three  times  as  mnch  land  as  in  the  present.  Me  is  a  great  friend  of 
humanity ;  and  his  desire  for  land  is  not  selfish,  but  merely  an  im- 
pulse to  extend  the  area  of  freedom.  He  is  very  anxious  to  fight 
for  the  liberation  of  enslaved  nations  and  colonies,  provided,  always, 
they  have  land,  and  have  not  any  liking  for  his  interference.  As  to 
those  who  have  no  land,  and  would  be  gUd  of  help  from  any  quarter, 
he  considers  they  can  anord  to  wait  a  few  hundred  years  longer.  In 
knowledge  he  is  particularly  rich.  He  knows  all  that  can  possibly 
be  known:  inclines  to  believe  in  s^ritual  rappings,  and  is  the  un- 
questioned inventor  of  "  Manifest  Destiny.''  His  horror  is  for  all 
that  is  old,  particularly  "  Old  Fogy  ^ ;  and  if  there  be  anything  old 
which  he  can  endure,  it  is  only  old  whisky  and  old  tobacco. 

If  the  said  Toung  America  really  is,  as  he  claims  to  be,  the  owner 
of  all  present,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  considerable  advan- 
tage of  Old  Fogy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first  of  all  fogies.  Father 
Adam.  There  ne  stood,  a  very  perfect  physical  man,  as  poets  and 
painters  inform  us;  but  he  must  have  been  very  ignorant,  and  sim- 
ple in  his  habits.  He  had  had  no  sufficient  time  to  learn  much  by 
observation,  and  he  had  no  near  neighbors  to  teach  him  anything. 
No  part  of  nis  breakfast  had  been  brought  from  the  other  side  of 
the  world  ^  and  it  is  quite  probable  he  nad  no  conception  of  the 
world  having  any  other  side.  In  all  these  things,  it  is  ver^  plain,  he 
was  no  equal  of  Y  oung  America :  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
according  to  his  chance  he  may  nave  been  quite  as  much  of  a  man 
as  his  very  self-complacent  descendant.  Little  as  was  what  he 
knew,  let  the  youngster  discard  all  he  has  learned  from  others,  and 
then  show,  if  he  can,  any  advantage  on  his  side.  In  the  way  of  land 
and  live-stock,  Adam  was  quite  in  the  ascendant.  He  had  dominion 
over  all  the  earth,  and  all  the  living  thin^  upon  and  round  about  it. 
The  land  has  been  sadly  divided  out  since;  but  never  fret,  Young 
America  will  re-annex  it. 

The  great  difference  between  Young  America  and  Old  Fo^y  is  the 
result  of  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements.  These,  m  turn, 
are  the  result  of  observation,  reflection,  and  experiment.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  quite  certain  that  ever  since  water  nas  been  boiled  in 
covered  vessels,  men  have  seen  the  lids  of  the  vessels  rise  and  fall  a 
little,  with  a  sort  of  fluttering  motion,  by  force  of  the  steam ;  but  so 
long  as  this  was  not  specify  observed,  and  reflected,  and  experi- 
mented upon,  it  came  to  nothing.  At  length,  however,  after  many 
thousand  years,  some  man  observes  this  long-known  effect  of  hot 
water  lifting  a  pot-lid,  and  begins  a  train  of  reflection  upon  it.  He 
says,  **  Why,  to  oe  sure,  the  force  that  lifts  the  pot-lid  will  lift  any- 
thing else  which  is  no  heavier  than  the  pot-lid.  And  as  man  has 
much  hard  fighting  to  do,  cannot  this  hot-water  power  be  made  to 
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help  himt"  He  Las  become  a  Utile  excited  i>n  the  subject,  and  b» 
fancies  he  hears  a  voice  answering, "  Try  me."  He  does  try  it ;  and 
the  observation,  reflection,  and  trial  give  to  the  world  the  control  ot 
that  tremt-ndoiis  and  now  well-knowti  agent  called  steam-jpower. 
This  is  not  the  actual  history  in  detail,  tut  the  general  prineiple. 

But  was  this  first  inventor  of  the  application  of  st«am  wiser  or 
more  ingenious  than  those  who  had  gone  before  bimf  Not  at  all. 
Had  he  not  learned  much  of  those,  he  never  would  have  succecdi'd, 
probably  never  would  have  thought  of  making  the  attempl.  To  be 
fruitful  in  invention,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  a  habit  of  obsorva- 
tion  and  reflection;  and  this  habit  our  steam  friend  acquired,  no 
doubt,  from  those  who,  to  him,  were  old  fogies.  But  foi*  the  difference 
in  habit  of  observation,  why  did  Yankees  almost  instantly  discover 
gold  in  California,  which  had  been  trodden  upon  and  overlooked  by 
lodiansand  Mexican  greasers  for  centuries  1  Gold-mines  are  not  the 
only  mines  overlooked  in  the  same  way.  There  are  more  mines  above 
the  earth's  surface  than  below  it.  All  nature — the  whole  world,  ma- 
terial, moral,  and  intellectual — is  a  mine;  and  in  Adam's  day  it  was  a 
wholly  unexplored  mine.  Now,  it  was  the  destined  work  of  Adam' 
race  to  develop,  by  discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements,  tl 
hidden  treasures  o^  this  mine.  But  Adam  had  nothing  to  turn  ^ 
attention  to  the  work.  If  he  should  do  anything  in  the  way  of  in 
tions,hehadfirBttoinveutthe  art  of  invention,  the  instance,  at  1< 
if  not  the  habit,  of  observation  and  reflection.  As  might  be  expecl 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  a  very  observing  man  at  first;  for  it  ap- 
pears he  went  about  naked  a  considerable  length  of  time  before  he 
ever  noticed  that  obvious  fact.  But  when  he  did  observe  it,  the  ob- 
servation was  not  lost  upon  him ;  for  it  immediately  led  to  the  first  of 
oil  inventionsof  which  we  have  any  direct  account — the  fig-leaf  apron. 

The  inchnation  to  exchange  thoughts  with  one  another  is  proba- 
bly an  original  impulse  of  our  nature.     If  I  be  in  pain.  I  wish  to  let 
you  know  it,  and  to  ask  your  sympathy  and  assistance ;  and  my 
pleasurable  emotions  also  I  wish  to  communicate  to  and  shan-  witn 
you.     But  to  carry  ou  such  coinmunicatinns,  some  instrumentAlity 
18  indispensable.     Accordingly,  speech  —  articulate  sounds  rati' 
off  from  the  tongue  —  was  used  by  our  first  parents,  and  even 
Adam  before  the  creation  of  Eve.    He  gave  names  to  the  animi 
while  she  was  still  a  bone  in  his  side ;  and  he  broke  out  quite  vd 
bly  when  she  first  stood  before  him,  the  best  present  of  his  Haki 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  speech  was  not  an  invention  of  mi 
but  rather  the  direct  gift  of  his  Creator.     But  whether  divine 
or  invention,  it  is  still  plain  that  if  a  mode  of  communication 
been  left  to  invention,  speech  must  have  been  the  first,  from 
superior  adaptation  to  the  end  of  the  organs  of  speech  over  ei 
other  means  within  the  whole  range  of  nature.    Of  the  organs 

speech  the  tongue  is  the  principal ;  and  if  we  shall  test  it,  we  itfai 

find  the  capacities  of  the  tongue,  in  the  utterance  of  artieulat* 
sounds,  absolutely  wonderful.     Yon  can  count  from  one  to  on« 
hundred  quite  distinctly  in  about  forty  seconds.     In  doing  thia  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  distinct  sounds  or  syllables  are  attei 
being  aeveo  to  each  second,  and  yet  there  should  hv  euongli  di 
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ence  between  every  two  to  be  easily  recoffnized  by  the  ear  of  the 
hearer.  What  other  signs  to  represent  things  could  possibly  be 
produced  so  rapidly  t  or,  even  if  ready  made,  could  be  arranged  so 
rapidly  to  e]q>ress  the  sense  t  Motions  with  the  hands  are  no  ade- 
quate substitute.  Marks  for  the  recognition  of  the  eye, —  writing, — 
idthough  a  wonderful  auxiliary  of  speech,  is  no  worthy  substi- 
tute for  it.  In  addition  to  the  more  slow  and  laborious  process  of 
getting  up  a  communication  in  writing,  the  materials — pen,  ink, 
and  paper — are  not  always  at  hand.  But  one  id  ways  has  his 
tongue  with  him,  and  the  breath  of  his  life  is  the  ever-ready  mate- 
rial with  which  it  works.  Speech,  then,  by  enabling  different  indi- 
viduals to  interchange  thoughts,  and  thereby  to  combine  their 
powers  of  observation  and  reflection,  greatly  facilitates  useful  dis- 
coveries and  inventions.  What  one  observes,  and  would  himself 
infer  nothing  from,  he  tells  to  another,  and  that  other  at  once  sees 
a  valuable  hmt  in  it.  A  result  is  thus  reached  which  neither  alone 
would  have  arrived  at.  And  this  reminds  me  of  what  I  passed  un- 
noticed before,  that  the  very  first  invention  was  a  joint  operation. 
Eve  having  shared  with  Adam  the  getting  up  of  the  apron.  And, 
indeed,  judging  from  the  fact  that  sewing  has  come  down  to  our 
times  as  ''  woman's  work,''  it  is  very  probable  she  took  the  leading 
part, — he,  perhaps,  doing  no  more  man  to  stand  by  and  thread  the 
needle.  That  proceeding  may  be  reckoned  as  the  mother  of  all 
^*  sewing-societies."  and  me  first  and  most  perfect  "  World's  Fair," 
all  inventions  ana  all  inventors  then  in  the  world  being  on  the  spot. 
But  speech  alone,  valuable  as  it  ever  has  been  and  is,  has  not  ad- 
vanced the  condition  of  the  world  much.  This  is  abundantly  evident 
when  we  look  at  tiie  degraded  condition  of  all  those  tribes  of  human 
creatures  who  have  no  considerable  additional  means  of  communi- 
cating thoughts.  Writing,  the  art  of  communicating  thoughts  to 
the  mmd  through  the  eye,  is  the  great  invention  of  the  world.  Great 
is  the  astonishing  range  of  anslysis  and  combination  which  neces- 
sarily underlies  the  most  crude  and  general  conception  of  it — great, 
very  great,  in  enabling  us  to  converse  with  the  dead,  the  absent,  and 
the  unborn,  at  all  distances  of  time  and  space ;  ana  great,  not  only 
in  its  direct  benefits,  but  greatest  help  to  all  other  inventions.    Sup- 

Eose  the  art,  with  all  conceptions  of  it,  were  this  day  lost  to  the  world, 
ow  long,  think  you,  woula  it  be  before  Young  America  could  get  up 
the  letter  A  with  any  adequate  notion  of  using  it  to  advantage?  The 
precise  period  at  which  writing  was  invented  is  not  known,  but  it 
certainly  was  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses ;  from  which  we  may 
safely  infer  that  its  inventors  were  very  old  fogies. 

Webster,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  dictionary,  speaks  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  then  consisting  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  words. 
K  so,  the  lan^age  in  which  the  five  books  of  Moses  were  written 
must  at  that  time,  now  thirty-three  or  -four  hundred  years  ago.have 
consisted  of  at  least  one  quarter  as  many,  or  twenty  thousand.  When 
we  remember  that  words  are  sounds  merely,  we  shall  conclude  that 
the  idea  of  representing  those  sounds  by  marks,  so  that  whoever 
should  at  any  time  after  see  the  marks  would  understand  what 
sounds  they  meant,  was  a  bold  and  ingenious  conception,  not  likely 
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to  occur  to  one  man  iu  a  millioD  in  the  run  of  a  thousand  yi 
And  when  it  did  occur,  a  distinct  mark  for  each  word,  giving  fweai 
thouiiand  different  marks  tirst  to  be  learned,  and  afterward  to  be 
□lembered,  would  follow  ss  the  second  thought,  and  would  preset 
such  a  difficulty  as  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  thiii_ 
was  impracticable.  But  the  necessity  still  would  exist ;  and  we  may 
readily  suppoi^e  that  the  idea  was  conceived,  and  lost,  and  repro- 
duced, and  dropped,  and  taken  up  again  and  again,  until  at  last  the 
thought  of  dividing  sounds  into  parts,  and  making  a  mark,  not  to 
represent  a  whole  sound,  but  only  a  part  of  one,  and  then  oC  com- 
bining those  marks,  not  very  many  in  number,  upon  principles  of 
permutation,  so  as  to  represent  any  and  all  of  the  wnole  twenty  thou- 
sand words,  and  even  any  additional  number,  was  somehow  conceived 
and  pushed  into  practice.  This  was  tJio  invention  of  phonetic  writing, 
as  distinguished  from  the  clumsy  picture-writing  of  some  of  the  n»- 
tiong.  That  it  was  difficult  of  conception  and  execution  is  apparent, 
as  well  by  the  foregoing  reflection,  as  the  fact  that  so  many  tnbes  oi 
men  have  come  down  from  Adam's  time  to  onr  own  witnont  ever 
having  possessed  it.  Its  utility  may  be  conceived  by  the  reflection 
that  to  it  we  owe  everything  which  distinguishes  us  from  savages. 
Take  it  from  ns,  and  the  Bible,  all  history,  all  science,  all  govern- 
ment, all  commerce,  and  nearly  all  social  intercourse  go  with  it. 

The  great  activity  of  the  tongue  in  articulating  sounds  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  it  may  be  of  some  passing  interest  to  notice 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  eye  in  conveying  ideas  to  the  mind  from 
writing.  Take  the  same  example  of  the  numbers  from  one  to  on<t 
hundred  written  down,  and  you  can  run  your  eye  over  the  list,  and 
be  assured  that  every  number  is  in  it,  in  about  one  half  the  time  it 
would  require  to  pronounce  the  words  with  the  voice;  and  not  only 
su,  but  you  can  in  the  same  short  time  determine  whether  every 
word  is  spelled  correctly,  by  which  it  is  evident  that  every  separate 
letter,  amounting  to  eight  nundred  and  sixty-four,  has  been  recog- 
nized and  reported  to  the  mind  within  the  incredibly  short  space  of 
twenty  seconds,  or  one  third  of  a  minute. 

I  have  already  intimated  my  opinion  that  in  the  world's  history 
certain  inventions  and  discoveries  occurred  of  peculiar  valae,  on 
account  of  their  great  efficiency  in  facilitating  aQ  other  inventioDs 
and  discoveries.  Of  these  were  the  art  of  writing  and  of  printing, 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  introduction  of  pat4->nt  laws.  The 
date  of  the  first,  as  already  stated,  is  unknown;  but  it  certainly  wag 
as  much  as  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  the 
second — printing — came  in  1436,  or  nearly  three  thousand  years 
after  the  first.  The  others  followed  more  rapidly — the  discovery 
America  in  149*2,  and  the  first  patent  laws  in  1624.  Though  e 
apposite  to  my  present  purpose,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  fruitfulni 
of  that  period  to  mentaon  two  other  important  events  —  the  I 
theran  fteformation  in  1517,  and,  still  earlier,  the  invention 
negroes,  or  of  the  present  mode  of  using  them,  in  1434.  But  to 
return  to  the  consideration  of  printing,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  but  the 
other  half,  and  in  reality  the  better  half,  of  writing;  and  that  both 
together  are  but  the  assistants  of  speech  in  the  communication  "*" 
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thoughts  between  man  and  man.  When  man  was  possessed  of 
speecn  alone,  the  chances  of  invention,  discovery,  and  improvement 
were  very  limited  j  but  by  the  introduction  of  each  of  these  they 
were  greatly  multiplied.  When  writing  was  invented,  any  impor- 
tant observation  likely  to  lead  to  a  discovery  had  at  least  a  chance  of 
being  written  down,  and  consequently  a  littie  chance  of  never  being 
forgotten,  and  of  beiuff  seen  and  reflected  upon  by  a  much  gi*eater 
number  of  persons;  ana  thereby  the  chances  of  a  Suable  hint  being 
caught  proi)ortionately  augmented.  By  this  means  the  observation 
of  a  single  individual  might  lead  to  an  important  invention  years, 
and  even  centuries,  after  he  was  dead.  In  one  word,  by  means  or 
writing,  the  seedTof  invention  were  more  permanently  preserved 
and  more  widely  sown.  And  ^et  for  three  thousand  years  during 
which  printing  remained  undiscovered  after  writing  was  in  use,  it 
was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  people  who  could  write,  or  read  writ- 
ing: and  consequentiy  the  field  of  invention,  though  much  extended, 
stm  continued  very  hmited.  At  length  printing  came.  It  gave  ten 
thousand  copies  of  any  written  matter  quite  as  cheaply  as  ten  were 
given  before;  and  consequentiy  a  thousand  minds  were  brought  into 
the  field  where  there  was  out  one  before.  This  was  a  ^at  gain — and 
history  shows  a  great  change  corresponding  te  it — m  point  of  time. 
I  will  venture  to  consider  it  the  true  termination  of  that  period 
called  ''the  dark  ages."  Discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements 
followed  rapidly,  and  have  been  increasing  their  rapidity  ever  since. 
The  effects  could  not  come  all  at  once.  It  required  time  to  bring  them 
out;  and  they  are  still  coming.  The  capacity  to  read  could  not  be 
multiplied  as  fast  as  the  means  of  reading.  Spelling-books  just 
began  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  children,  but  the  teachers  were 
not  very  numerous  or  very  competent,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  infer  they 
did  not  advance  so  speedily  as  they  do  nowadays.  It  is  very  prob- 
able— almost  certain — that  the  great  mass  of  men  at  that  time 
were  utterljr  unconscious  that  their  condition  or  their  minds  were 
capable  of  improvement.  They  not  only  looked  upon  the  educated 
few  as  superior  beings,  but  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  naturally 
incapable  of  rising  to  e<iuality.  To  emancipate  the  mind  from  this 
false  underestimate  of  itself  is  the  ^reat  task  which  printing  came 
into  the  world  to  perform.  It  is  difficult  for  us  now  and  here  to 
conceive  how  strong  this  slavery  of  the  mind  was,  and  how  long 
it  did  of  necessity  t&e  to  break  its  shackles,  and  to  ^et  a  habit  of 
freedom  of  thought  established.  It  is,  in  this  connection,  a  curious 
fact  that  a  new  country  is  most  favorable — almost  necessary — 
to  the  emancipation  of  thought,  and  the  consequent  advancement 
of  civilization  and  the  arts.  The  human  family  originated,  as  is 
thought,  somewhere  in  Asia,  and  have  worked  their  way  principally 
westward.  Just  now  in  civilization  and  the  arts  the  people  of  Asia 
are  entirely  behind  those  of  Europe;  those  of  the  east  of  Europe 
behind  those  of  the  west  of  it;  while  we,  here,  in  America,  think  we 
discover,  and  invent,  and  improve  faster  than  any  of  them.  They 
may  think  this  is  arrogance;  but  they  cannot  deny  that  Russia  has 
called  on  us  to  show  her  how  to  build  steamboats  and  railroads, 
while  in  the  older  parts  of  Asia  they  scarcely  know  that  such  things 
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as  gteamboatu  and  railroads  exist.  In  aneiently  inhabited  connl 
the  dust  of  ages — a  real,  downright  old-fogyism  —  seems  to  Bel 
upon  and  smother  the  intellects  and  energies  of  man.  It  Is  in  this 
view  that  I  have  mentioned  the  discovery  of  America  as  an  event 
m-eatly  favuring  and  facilitating  useful  discoveries  and  inventions. 
Nest  came  the  patent  laws.  These  began  in  England  in  1£^  and 
in  this  country  with  the  adoption  of  onr  Constitution.  Before  then 
any  man  [mightj  instantly  use  what  another  man  bad  invented,  so 
that  the  inventor  had  no  special  advantage  from  his  invention.  The 
p&tent  svstem  changed  this,  secured  to  the  inventor  for  a  Umit'ed 
time  exclusive  use  of  his  inventions,  and  thereby  added  the  fuel 
of  interest  to  the  &re  of  genius  in  the  discovery  and  production  of 
new  and  useful  things. 


March  1, 1859. — Speech  at  Chicago  on  the  Niqht 
OP  THE  MxmictPAL  Election. 


J 


I  understand  that  you  have  to-day  i-allied  around  your  princip! 
and  they  have  again  triumphed  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  am 
ceedingly  happy  to  meet  you  under  such  cheering  auspices  on  ___ 
occasion —  the  first  on  which  I  have  appeared  before  an  audience 
since  the  campaign  of  last  year.  It  is  nusuitable  to  enter  into  a 
lengthy  discourse,  as  is  quite  apparent,  at  a  moment  like  this.  I 
shall  therefore  detain  you  only  a  very  short  while. 

It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  find  an  opportunity  under  snoh 
favorable  circumstances  to  return  my  thanks  for  the  gfdlant  support 
that  the  Republicans  of  the  city  of  (Chicago  and  of  the  State  gave  to 
the  cause  in  which  we  were  all  engaged  in  the  late  momeutouji 
struggle  in  Elinois. 

I  remember  in  that  canvass  but  one  instance  of  dissatisfaction 
with  my  course,  and  I  allude  to  that  now  not  for  the  purpose  of  reviv- 
ing any  matter  of  dispute  or  producing  any  unpleasant  feeling,  but 
in  order  to  help  to  get  rid  of  the  point  upon  which  that  matter  of 
disagreement  or  dissatisfaction  arose.  I  uuderstand  that  in  some 
speeches  I  made  I  said  something,  or  was  supposed  to  have  said 
something,  that  some  very  good  people,  as  I  really  believe  them  to 
be,  commented  upon  unfavorablv.  and  said  that  rather  than  support 
one  holding  such  sentiments  as  1  had  expressed,  the  real  friend  of 
liberty  could  afford  to  wait  a  while.  I  don't  want  to  say  anything 
that  shall  excite  unkind  feeling,  and  I  mention  this  simply  to  sug- 
gest that  I  am  afraid  of  the  effect  of  that  sort  of  argument.  1  do  not 
doubt  that  it  comes  from  good  men,  but  I  am  afraid  of  the  result  npoa 
organized  action  where  great  results  are  in  view,  if  any  of  as  alloi 
ourselves  to  seek  out  minor  or  separate  points,  on  which  there  i 
be  difference  of  views  as  to  policy  and  nght,  and  let  them  keej 
from  uniting  in  action  upon  a  great  principle  in  a  cause  on  which  -^ 
sll  agree;  or  are  deluded  into  the  belief  that  all  can  be  brought  to 
consider  alike  and  agree  upon  everv  minor  point  before  we  unit«  and 
press  forward  in  organization,  aslking  the  cooperation  of  all  pood 
men  in  that  resistance  to  the  extension  of  slavery  upon  which  we  all 
agree.     I  am  afraid  that  such  methods  would  result  in  keeping  the 
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friends  of  liberty  waiting  longer  than  we  on^ht  to.  I  say  this  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  that  we  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  and  wiser^  so  lon^  as  we  all  agree  that  this  matter  of  slavery 
is  a  moral,  political,  and  social  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
wrong,  not  to  let  anything  minor  or  subsidiary  to  that  main  princi- 
ple and  purpose  piake  us  fail  to  cooperate. 

One  other  thing, —  and  that  a^in  I  say  in  no  spirit  of  unkindness. 
There  was  a  question  amongst  Kei>ublicans  all  the  time  of  the  can- 
vass of  last  vear,  and  it  has  not  quite  ceased  yet,  whether  it  was  not 
the  true  and  better  policy  for  the  Republicans  to  make  it  their  chief 
object  to  reelect  Judge  Douglas  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Now,  I  differ  with  those  who  thought  that  the  true  policy,  but  I  have 
never  said  an  unkind  word  of  any  one  entertaining  that  opinion.  I 
believe  most  of  them  were  as  sincerely  the  friends  of  our  cause  as  I 
claim  to  be  myself;  yet  I  thought  they  were  mistaken,  and  I  speak 
of  this  now  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the  course  that  I  took  and 
the  course  of  those  who  supported  me.  In  what  I  say  now  there  is 
no  unkindness,  even  toward  Jud^e  Douglas.  I  have  believed  that 
in  the  Republican  situation  in  lUinois,  if  we,  the  Republicans  of  this 
State,  had  made  Judge  Douglas  our  candidate  for  tne  Senate  of  the 
United  States  last  year,  and  had  elected  him,  there  would  to-daj  be 
no  Republican  party  in  this  Union.  I  believe  that  the  principles 
arouna  which  we  have  rallied  and  organized  that  party  would  hve ; 
they  will  live  under  all  circumstances,  while  we  willdie.  They  would 
reproduce  another  party  in  the  future.  But  in  the  mean  time  all  the 
labor  that  has  been  done  to  build  up  the  present  Republican  party 
would  be  entirely  lost,  and  perhaps  twenty  years  of  time,  before  we 
would  again  have  formed  arouna  that  principle  as  solid,  extensive, 
and  formidable  an  organization  as  we  have,  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  to-night,  in  harmony  and  strength  around  the  Republican 
banner. 

It  militates  not  at  all  against  this  view  to  tell  us  that  the  Repub- 
licans could  make,  something  in  the  State  of  New  Tork  by  electing 
to  Congress  John  B.  Haskin,  who  occupied  a  position  similar  to 
Judge  Douglas;  or  that  they  could  make  something  bv  electing 
Hickman  of  Pennsylvania,  or  Davis  of  Indiana.  I  think  it  likely 
that  they  could  and  do  make  something  by  it :  but  it  is  false  log^c 
to  assume  that  for  that  reason  anything  coula  be  gained  by  us  in 
electing  Judge  Douglas  in  Illinois.  And  for  this  reason :  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  these  men,  EQckman  and  Davis,  to  say  that  indi- 
vidually they  were  comparatively  small  men,  and  the  Republican 
party  could  take  hold  or  them,  use  them,  elect  them,  absorb  them, 
expel  them,  or  do  whatever  it  pleased  with  them,  and  the  Repub- 
lican organization  be  in  no  wise  shaken.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Judge 
Douglas.  Let  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois  dally  with  Judge  Doug- 
las ;  let  them  fall  in  oehind  him  and  make  him  tneir  candidate,  and 
they  do  not  absorb  him — he  absorbs  them.  They  would  come  out  at 
the  end  all  Douglas  men,  all  claimed  by  him  as  having  indorsed 
every  one  of  his  doctrines  upon  the  great  subject  with  which  the  whole 
nation  is  engaged  at  tiiis  hour — that  the  question  of  negro  slaverj'' 
is  simply  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents;  that  the  Almighty  has 
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drawn  a  line  across  the  continent,  on  one  side  of  which  lalxir— 
cnltiratiou  of  the  soil — mnst  always  be  performed  by  slaves, 
would  be  claimed  that  we,  like  liim,  do  not  eare  whetlier  slavery 
voted  up  or  voted  down.     Had  we  made  him  our  candidate  in 

flveii  him  a  great  majority,  we  shoold  never  have  heard  an  end 
Gclarations  by  him  that  we  had  indorsed  aU  these  dogmas. 

You  all  remember  that  at  the  last  session  of  Conaresa  there 
a  measure  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  ('rittenden  which  ,  __ 
posed  that  the  pro-slavery  Lecompton  constitution  should  be  left  to._ 
vote  to  be  taken  in  Kansas,  &ud  if  it  and  slavery  were  adopted.  Kan- 
sas sbonld  beat  once  admitted  as  a  slave  State.  That  same  measure 
was  introduced  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  therefore 
got  the  name  of  the  Crittenden-Montgomery  bill;  and  in  the  Hoi 
of  Representatives  the  Republicans  iJl  voted  for  it  under  the  f 
liar  circumstances  in  which  they  found  themselves  placed.    You 
remember  also  that  the  New  York  "Tribune,"  which  was  so  mu 
favor  of  our  electing  Judge  Douglas  to  the  Senate  of  the  Ui  _ 
States,  has  not  yet  got  through  the  task  of  defending  the  Repnl 
can  party,  after  that  one  vote  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  fr 
the  charge  of  having  gone  over  to  the  doctrine  of  popular  sni  _ 
reiguty.    Now,  how  long  woidd  the  New  York  "Tribune"  have  been 
in  getting  rid  of  the  charge  that  the  Republicans  had  abandoned 
their  principles,  if  we  had  taken  up  Judge  Douglas,  adopted  all  bis 
doctrines,  and  elected  him  to  the  Senate,  when  the  single  vote  upon 
that  one  point  so  confnsed  and  embarrassed  the  position  of  the  Be- 
publicans  that  it  has  kept  them  for  one  entire  year  arguing  against 
the  eflEect  of  it  t 

This  much  being  said  on  that  point,  I  wish  now  to  add  a  word 
that  has  a  bearing  on  the  f  atnre.  The  Republican  principle,  the 
profound  central  truth  that  slavery  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  wrong, — though  we  are  ^ways  to  remember  the  fact  of  its 
actual  existence  amongst  us  and  faithfidly  observe  all  the  coustitn- 
tional  guarantees, —  the  unalterable  principle  never  for  a  moment  to 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  it  is  awrougandought  tobe  dealt  with  as  such, 
cannot  advance  at  all  upon  Judge  Douglas's  ground;  that  there  is 
a  portion  of  the  country  in  which  slavery  must  always  exist;  that 
he  does  not  care  whether  it  is  voted  up  or  voted  down,  as  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  Whenever  in  any  compromise,  — 
arrangement,  or  combination  that  may  promise  some  temporary 
vant^^  we  are  led  upon  that  ground,  then  and  there  the  gn'ttt  h" 
principle  upon  which  we  have  organized  as  a  party  is  surrendt 
The  proposition  now  in  our  minds  that  this  thing  is  wrong  b 
once  driven  out  and  surrendered,  then  the  institution  of  sla^ 
necessarily  becomes  national. 

One  or  two  words  more  of  what  I  did  not  think  of  when  I  roae. 
Suppose  it  is  true  that  the  Almighty  has  drawn  a  line  across  tbu 
ccmtiuent,  on  the  south  side  of  whicbpart  of  the  people  will  bold 
rest  as  slaves ;  that  the  Almighty  ordered  this ;  that  it  is  right, 
changeably  right,  that  men  ought  there  to  1««  held  as  slaves;  that  t' 
fellow-men  will  always  have  uie  right  to  hold  them  as  slaves.  I 
you,  this  onee  admitted,  how  can  you  believe  that  it  is  not  right  for 


iee,  or 
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US,  or  for  them  coming  here,  to  hold  slaves  on  this  other  side  of  the 
line  f  Once  we  come  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  right,  that  it  is  the 
law  of  the  Eternal  Being  for  slavery  to  exist  on  one  side  of  that 
line,  have  we  any  sure  ^onnd  to  object  to  slaves  bein^  held  on  the 
other  sidef  Once  admit  the  position  that  a  man  rightfully  holds 
another  man  as  property  on  one  side  of  the  line,  and  you  must,  when 
it  suits  his  convenience  to  come  to  the  other  side,  admit  that  ne  has 
the  same  ri^ht  to  hold  his  property  there.  Once  admit  Judge  Doug- 
las's proposition,  and  we  must  all  finally  ^ve  way.  Although  we 
may  not  bring  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  it  is  to  our  interest  to  have 
slaves  in  this  Northern  country,  we  shall  soon  bring  ourselves  to 
admit  that  while  we  may  not  want  them,  if  any  one  else  does,  he  has 
the  moral  right  to  have  them.  Step  by  step,  south  of  the  judge's 
moral  climate  line  in  the  States,  in  the  Territories  everywhere,  and 
then  in  all  the  States — it  is  thus  that  Judge  Douglas  would  lead 
us  inevitably  to  the  nationalization  of  slavery.  Whether  by  his  doc- 
trine of  squatter  sovereignty,  or  by  the  ^ound  taken  by  him  in  his  re- 
cent speeches  in  Memphis  and  through  tne  South, — that  wherever  the 
climate  makes  it  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  to  encourage  slave 
property  they  will  pass  a  slave  code, — whetiier  it  is  covertly  nation- 
alized bv  congressional  legislation,  or  by  Dred  Scott  decision,  or  by 
the  sopnisticd  and  misleading  doctrine  he  has  last  advanced,  the 
same  goal  is  inevitably  reached  by  the  one  or  the  other  device.  It 
is  only  traveling  to  the  same  place  by  different  roads. 

It  is  in  this  oirection  lies  all  the  danger  that  now  exists  to  the 
great  Republican  cause.  I  take  it  that  so  far  as  concerns  forcibly 
establishing  slavery  in  the  Territories  by  congressional  legidation, 
or  by  virtue  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  that  aay  has  passed.  Our 
only  serious  danger  is  that  we  shall  be  led  upon  this  ground  of  Judge 
Douglas,  on  the  delusive  assumption  that  it  is  a  good  wav  of  whipping 
our  opponents,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  way  that  leaos  straight  to  finalsur- 
render.  The  Republican  party  should  not  dallv  with  Judge  Douglas 
when  it  knows  where  his  proposition  and  his  leadership  would  teke 
us,  nor  be  disposed  to  listen  to  it  because  it  was  best  somewhere  else 
to  support  somebody  occupying  his  ground.  That  is  no  just  reason 
why  we  ought  to  go  over  to  Judge  Douglas,  as  we  were  called  upon 
to  do  last  year.  Never  forget  that  we  have  before  us  this  whole 
matter  of  tne  right  or  wrong  of  slavery  in  this  Union,  though  the 
immediate  question  is  as  to  its  spreading  out  into  new  Territories 
and  States. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  upon  this  subject  of  slavery 
in  this  country.  I  suppose  it  may  long  exist  j  and  perhaps  the  best 
way  for  it  to  come  to  an  end  peaceably  is  for  it  to  exist  for  a  length 
of  time.  But  I  say  that  the  spread  and  strengthening  and  perpetua- 
tion of  it  is  an  entirely  different  proposition.  There  we  should  in 
every  way  resist  it  as  a  wrong,  treating  it  as  a  wrong,  with  the  fixed 
idea  that  it  must  and  will  come  to  an  end.  If  we  do  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  allured  from  the  strict  path  of  our  duty  by  such  a  device 
as  shifting  our  ground  and  throwing  us  into  the  rear  of  a  leader 
who  denies  our  first  principle,  denies  that  there  is  an  absolute  wrong 
in  the  institution  of  slavery,  then  the  future  of  the  Republican  cause 
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is  safe,  and  victory  is  assured.  Tou  Republicans  of  Illinois  liail_ 
deliberately  takeu  your  ground ;  you  have  heard  the  whole  subject 
discussed  a^aiu  and  again  ;  )'ou  have  stated  your  faith  in  platfonoB 
laid  down  m  a  State  eonventioD  and  in  a  national  convention;  yuu 
have  heard  and  talked  over  and  considered  it  until  you  are  now  all 
of  opiuioD  that  you  are  on  a  gfround  of  unquestionable  right.  All 
youliave  to  do  is  to  keep  the  faith,  to  remain  steadfast  to  the  right, 
to  stand  by  your  banner.  Nothing  should  lead  yon  to  leave  your 
guns.  Stand  together,  ready,  with  match  in  hand.  Allow  nothing 
to  turn  you  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Remember  how  long  you 
have  been  in  setting  out  on  the  true  course;  how  long  you  havebevn 
in  getting  your  neighbors  to  uuderstaad  and  believe  as  you  now  do. 
Stand  by  your  principles,  Rtand  by  your  guns,  and  victory,  compl  '~ 
and  permanent,  is  sure  at  the  last. 

March  28, 1859.— Letter  to  W.  M.  Mohbib. 

HPHOianxLD,  March  28, 1859.  | 
W.  M.  MoRBis,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  Yonr  kind  note  inviting  me  to  deliver  a  lecture  i 
Qalesbnrg  is  received.  I  regret  to  say  I  cannot  do  so  now ;  I  mnl 
stick  to  the  courts  awhile.  1  read  a  sort  of  lecture  to  three  diff^ 
ent  audiences  during  the  last  mouth  and  this;  but  I  did  so  i; 
circumstances  which  made  it  a  waste  of  no  time  whatever. 

Tours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln,  j 

April  6,  1859.— Letter  to  H.  L.  Pierce  and  others- 
Springfield,  III.,  April  B,  1859. 

Qenllemen:  Tour  kind  note  inviting  me  to  attend  a  festival  in 
Boston,  on  the  28th  instant,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Tboma« 
Jefferson,  was  duly  received.  My  engagements  are  such  that  I  can- 
not attend. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  about  seventy  years  ago  two  groat  political 
parties  were  first  formed  in  this  countrv,  that  Thomas  Jefferson  wa^ 
the  head  of  one  of  them  and  Boston  the  headquarters  of  the  otha 
it  is  both  curious  and  interesting  that  those  supposed  to  dc8c< 
politicallv  from  the  party  oppogod  to  Jefferson  should  now  be  c 
orating  his  birthday  in  their  own  original  seat  of  empire, 
those  claiming  political  descent  from  him  have  nearly  ceased  { 
breathe  his  name  everywhere. 

Remembering,  too,  that  the  Jefferson  party  was  formed  upon  ifl_ 
supposed  superior  devotion  to  the  personal  rights  of  men,  holding 
the  rights  of  property  to  be  secondary  only,  and  gn'Utly  inferior, 
and  assuming  that  the  so-called  Democracy  of  to-day  are  the 
Jefferson,  and  their  opponents  the  anti-Jefferson,  party,  it  will  be 
equally  interesting  to  note  how  completely  the  two  have  changed 
hands  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  were  originally  sup- 
posed to  be  divided.  The  Democracy  of  to-day  hold  the  liberty  of 
one  man  to  be  absolutely  nothing,  when  in  conflict  with  another 
man's  right  of  property;   Bepubu'cans,  on  the  contrary,  are  for 
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both  the  man  and  the  dollar,  but  in  case  of  conflict  the  man  before 
the  dollar. 

I  remember  being  once  much  amused  at  seeing  two  partially  in- 
toxicated men  engaged  in  a  fight  with  their  great-coate  on,  which 
fighty  after  a  long  and  rather  harmless  contest,  ended  in  each  hav- 
ing fought  himsdf  out  of  his  own  coat  and  into  that  of  the  other. 
If  the  two  leading  parties  of  this  day  are  really  identical  with  the 
two  in  the  days  of  Jefferson  and  Adams,  they  have  performed  the 
same  feat  as  the  two  drunken  men. 

But,  soberly,  it  is  now  no  child's  play  to  save  the  principles  of 
Jefferson  from  total  overthrow  in  tnis  nation.  One  would  state 
with  great  confidence  that  he  conld  convince  any  sane  child  that 
the  simpler  propositions  of  Euclid  are  true;  but  nevertheless  he 
would  rail,  utterly,  with  one  who  should  deny  the  definitions  and 
axioms.  The  princinles  of  Jefferson  are  the  definitions  and  axioms 
of  free  society.  Ana  yet  they  are  denied  and  evaded,  with  no  small 
show  of  success.  One  dashingly  calls  them  ^'  glittering  generali- 
ties." Another  bluntlv  calls  them  "  self-evident  lies.'^  And  others 
insidiously  argue  that  they  applj  to  '^  superior  races."  These  ex- 
pressions, differing  in  form,  are  identical  m  object  and  effect — the 
supplanting  the  principles  of  free  government,  and  restoring  those 
of  (uassification,  caste,  and  legitimacy.  They  would  delight  a  con- 
vocation of  crowned  neads  ph>tting  against  the  people.  They  are 
the  vanguard,  the  miners  and  sappers  of  retiurnin^  despotism. 
We  must  repulse  them,  or  they  will  subjugate  us.  This  is  a  world 
of  compensation ;  and  he  who  would  be  no  slave  must  consent  to 
have  no  slave.  Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not 
for  themselves,  and,  under  a  just  Gt)d^  cannot  long  retain  it.  All 
honor  to  Jefferson — to  the  man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressure  of  a 
struggle  for  national  independence  by  a  single  people,  nad  the  cool- 
ness, forecast^  and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary 
document  an  abstract  truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and 
so  to  embalm  it  there  that  to^ay  and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  be 
a  rebuke  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  very  harbingers  of  reappear- 
ing tyranny  and  oppression.    Tour  obedient  servant, 

Messrs.  H.  L.  Piebce  and  others.  A.  Lincoln. 

April  16, 1859.— Letter  to  T.  J.  Pickett. 

Springfield,  April  16, 1859. 
T.  J.  Pickett,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir :  Tours  of  the  13th  is  just  received.  My  engagements 
are  such  that  I  cannot  at  any  very  early  day  visit  Bock  iSand  to 
deliver  a  lecture,  or  for  any  other  object.  As  to  the  other  matter  you 
kindly  mention,  I  must  in  candor  say  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for 
the  presidency.  I  certainljr  am  flattered  and  gratified  that  some 
partial  friends  think  of  me  in  that  connection ;  but  I  really  think  it 
oest  for  our  cause  that  no  concerted  effort,  such  as  you  suggest, 
should  be  made.    Let  this  be  considered  confidential. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 
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May  U,  1859.— Letter  to  I 


W.  Delahay. 

May  X4, 1859.  1 


M.  W.  Delahat.  _ 

,  ,  .  You  will  probably  adopt  resolutioDS  in  the  natiire  of  a, 
platfomi.  I  think  the  only  temptation  will  be  to  lower  the  Repub- 
fi<;au  standard  in  order  to  gather  recruits.  In  my  judgment  such  a 
step  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  and  open  a  gap  through  which  more 
would  pass  out  than  pass  in.  And  this  womd  be  the  seune  whether 
the  lotting  down  should  be  in  deference  to  Donglasism  or  to  the 
Southern  opposition  element ;  either  would  surrender  the  object  of 
the  Republican  organization — the  preventing  of  the  spread  and  na- 
tionalization of  slavery.  This  object  surrendered,  the  organization 
would  go  to  pieces.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  no  8ouuiem  man 
must  be  placed  upon  oar  national  ticket  in  1860.  There  are  many 
men  in  the  slave  States  for  any  one  of  whom  I  could  cheerfully  vote 
to  be  either  President  or  Vice-President,  provided  he  would  enable 
me  to  do  so  with  safety  to  the  Republican  cause,  without  lowering 
the  Republican  standiu^.  This  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  a 
union  with  us ;  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  any  other.  Any  other  would  be 
as  fruitless  to  the  South  as  distasteful  to  the  North,  the  wLtile 
ending  in  common  defeat.  Let  a  union  be  attempted  on  the  basis  of 
ignoring  the  slavery  question,  and  magnifying  utner  questions  which 
the  people  are  just  now  not  caring  about,  and  it  will  result  in  gain- 
ing no  single  electoral  vote  in  the  South,  and  losing  every  one  in 
the  North.     .     .    . 


May  17,  1859.— LETTER  To  T.  Canisius.  H 

Springfield,  May  17,  1859.  ^M 
Dr.  Theodore  Canisius. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  note  asking,  in  behalf  of  vourself  aud  other  Ger- 
man citizens,  whether  1  am  for  or  against  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion in  regard  to  naturalized  citizens,  lately  adopted  by  Massachu- 
setts, and  whether  I  am  for  or  against  a  fusion  of  the  Republicans, 
and  other  opposition  elements,  for  the  canvass  of  1860,  is  received. 

Massachusetts  is  a  sovereign  and  independent  State;  and  it  is  no 
privilege  of  mine  to  scold  her  for  what  she  dfM>8.  Still,  if  from  what 
she  has  done  an  inference  is  sought  to  be  drawn  as  to  what  I  would 
do,  I  may  without  impropriety  speak  out.  I  say,  then,  that,  as  1 
understand  the  Massachusetts  provision,  I  am  against  ite  adoption 
in  Illinois,  or  in  any  other  place  where  I  have  a  right  to  oppose  it. 
Understanding  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  to  aim  at  the  elevation 
of  men,  I  am  opposed  to  whatever  tends  to  degrade  them.  I  have 
some  little  notoriety  for  commiserating  the  oppressed  negro;  and  I 
should  be  stran^ly  inconsistent  if  I  could  favor  any  project  for  cur- 
tailing the  existing  rights  of  white  men,  even  though  born  in  different 
lands,  and  speaking  different  languages  from  myself.  As  to  the 
matter  of  fusion.  I  am  for  it,  if  it  can  be  had  on  Republican  groundfr^ 
and  1  am  not  for  it  on  any  other  terms.     A  fusion  on  any  o' 
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terms  would  be  as  foolish  as  unprincipled.  It  would  lose  the  whole 
North,  while  the  common  enemy  would  still  carry  the  whole  South. 
The  question  of  men  is  a  different  one.  There  are  ^ood  patriotic 
men  and  able  statesmen  in  the  South  whom  I  would  cheei^ully  sup- 
port, if  they  would  now  place  themselves  on  Republican  ground, 
out  1  am  against  letting  down  the  Republican  i^ndard  a  hair's- 
breadth. 

I  have  written  this  hastily,  but  I  believe  it  answers  your  ques- 
tions substantially.  Tours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

July  6,  1859. — Letter  to  Schuyler  Colfax. 

Springfield,  III.,  July  6, 1859. 
Hon.  Sghutler  Colfax. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  much  regret  not  seeing  you  while  you  were  here 
amouK  us.  Before  learning  that  you  were  to  be  at  Jacksonville  on 
t^e  4tn,  I  had  given  my  word  to  be  at  another  place.  Besides  a 
strong  desire  to  make  your  personal  acquaintance,  I  was  anxious  to 
speak  with  you  on  politics  a  little  more  fully  than  I  can  well  do  in 
a  letter.  My  main  object  in  such  conversation  would  be  to  hed^e 
against  divisions  in  the  Republican  ranks  generally,  and  particularly 
for  the  contest  of  1860.  The  point  of  dan^r  is  the  temptation  in 
different  localities  to  '^  platform  "  for  somethmg  which  will  be  popu- 
lar just  there,  but  which,  nevertheless^  will  be  a  firebrand  elsewhere, 
and  especially  in  a  national  convention.  As  instances,  the  move- 
ment against  foreigners  in  Massachusetts;  in  New  Hampshire,  to 
make  obedience  to  uie  fugitive-slave  law  punishable  as  a  crime ;  in 
Ohio,  to  repeal  the  fugitive-slave  law ;  and  squatter  sovereignty,  in 
Kansas.  In  these  things  there  is  explosive  matter  enough  to  dIow 
up  half  a  dozen  nationiu  conventions,  if  it  gets  into  them ;  and  what 

Sits  very  rife  outside  of  conventions  is  very  likely  to  find  its  way  into 
em.  What  is  desirable,  if  possible,  is  that  in  every  local  convoca- 
tion of  Republicans  a  point  should  be  made  to  avoid  everything 
which  wiU  disturb  Republicans  elsewhere.  Massachusetts  Republi- 
cans should  have  looked  beyond  their  noses,  and  then  they  could  not 
have  failed  to  see  that  tiltmg  against  foreigners  would  ruin  us  in 
the  whole  Northwest.  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio  should  forbear 
tilting  against  the  furtive-slave  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  utterly 
overwheun  us  in  Blinois  with  the  charge  of  enmity  to  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  Kansas,  in  her  confidence  that  she  can  be  saved  to  free- 
dom on  "  squatter  sovereignty,''  ou^ht  not  to  forget  that  to  prevent 
the  spread  and  nationalization  of  shivery  is  a  national  concern,  and 
must  be  attended  to  by  the  nation.  In  a  word,  in  every  locality  we 
should  look  beyond  our  noses ;  and  at  least  say  nothing  on  points 
where  it  is  probable  we  shall  disagree.  I  write  this  for  your  eye 
only:  hoping,  however,  if  you  see  danger  as  I  think  I  do.  you  will 
do  wnat  yon  can  to  avert  it.  Gould  not  suggestions  be  maae  to  lead- 
ing men  in  the  State  and  congressional  conventions,  and  so  avoid, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  these  apples  of  discord? 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 
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July  U,  1859.— Lettee  to  James  Mill£k,  Treasureb  or  i 
State  of  Illinois. 

Spihngfield,  III.,  Jnly  11, 1859. 
Hon.  James  Miller. 

Dear  iiHr;  We  suppose  yoti  are  neraistontly  urged  to  pay 
tiling  ujMn  the  new  McCaUiBter  ana  Stebbins  bonds.    Ah  fnends 
yours  and  of  the  people,  we  advise  you  to  pay  nothing  upon  thi 
under  any  poBsible  fireumstances.   The  boluers  of  them  did  r  — 
wronur,  and  are  now  persisting  in  it  in  a  way  which  deserves 
punisliiuent.  They  know  the  legislature  has  again  and  again  refui 
to  fully  recognize  the  old  bonds.     Seizing  upon  an  act  never  i 
tended  to  apply  to  them,  they  besieged  Governor  Bissell  more  than 
a  year  ago  to  fund  the  old  bonds  ^  he  refused.    Tbey  sought  a  iniui- 
damus  upon  him  from  the  Supreme  Court;  the  court  refused.   Again 
they  besieged  the  governor  last  winter;  he  suugbt  to  have  them  -" 
before  the  legislature;  theyrefused.   Still  they  persisted,  and  dog^ 
him  in  his  afflicted  condition  till  they  got  from  nim  what  the  a^nt  _ 
New  York  acted  npon  and  issued  the  new  bonds.    Now  they  refuse 
to  surrender  them,  hoping  to  force  an  acquiescence,  for  Governor 
Bissell's  sake.    "That  cock  won't  flpht."  and  they  may  as  well  so 
understand  at  once.    If  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  new  bonds 
does  not  reach  here  in  ten  days  from  this  date,  we  shaU  do  what  we 
can  to  have  them  repudiated  in  toto,  finally  and  forever.     If  ther 
were  less  than  demons  they  would  at  once  relieve  Governor  BisseU 
from  the  painful  position  they  have  dogged  him  into;  and  if  they 
still  persist,  they  shall  never  see  even  the  twenty-six  cents  to 
dollar,  if  we  can  prevent  it.        Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Ldjcou*. 
S.  T.  Logan, 
O.  M.  Hatch, 

Jnly  27,  1859. — Lettes  to  8.  Gallowat. 

Sprinofikld,  III.,  July  27, 1959. 
Hon.  SAMtJEL  Galloway. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  letter  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  Mr.  Am  _ 
for  the  Columbus  Maehine  Manufacturing  Company  against  Barret' 
and  others  is  received.  This  has  been  a  somewhat  disagreeable  mat- 
ter to  me.  As  I  remember,  you  first  wrote  me  on  the  general  subject, 
Barret  having  then  had  a  credit  of  four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
there  was  some  question  about  his  taking  the  machiner}'.  1  think 
you  inquired  as  to  Barret's  responsibility ;  and  that  I  answered  I 
wmsidered  him  an  honest  and  honorable  man,  having  a  great  deal  of 

Froperty.  owing  a  good  many  debts,  and  hard  pressed  for  ready  cash, 
was  a  little  surprised  soon  after  to  learn  that  they  had  enlsri 
the  credit    to  near  ten   thousand   dollars,   more  or  \eaa. 

wrot«  me  to  take  notes  and  a  mortgage,  and  to  hold  on  to  the  . . 

awhile  to  fix  amounts.    I  inferred  the  notes  and  mortgjige  were  botll 
to  be  held  up  for  a  time,  and  did  so ;  Barret  gave  a  second  mortgage 
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on  part  of  the  premises^  which  was  first  recorded,  and  then  I  was 
blamed  some  for  not  havmg  recorded  the  other  mortgage  when  first 
executed.  My  chief  annoyance  with  the  case  now  is  that  the  parties 
at  Columbus  seem  to  think  it  is  by  my  neglect  that  they  do  not  get 
their  money.  There  is  an  older  mortgage  on  ttie  real  estate  mort- 
gaged, though  not  on  the  machinery.  I  got  a  decree  of  foreclosure 
m  this  present  month ;  but  I  consented  to  delay  advertising  for  sale 
till  September,  on  a  reasonable  prospect  that  something  wifi  then  be 
paid  on  a  collateral  Barret  has  put  in  my  hands.  When  we  come  to 
sell  on  the  decree,  what  will  we  do  about  the  older  mortgage  f  Bar- 
ret has  offered  one  or  two  other  good  notes — that  is,  notes  on  ^ood 
men — if  we  would  take  them,  pro  tanto,  as  pa^nnent,  but  I  notified 
Mr.  Ambos,  and  he  declined.  My  impression  is  that  the  whole  of 
the  money  cannot  be  got  very  soon,  anyway,  but  that  it  all  will 
be  ultimately  collected,  and  that  it  could  be  got  faster  by  turning  in 
every  little  parcel  we  can,  than  by  trying  to  force  it  through  by  the 
law  in  a  lump.  There  are  no  special  personal  relations  between  Bar- 
ret and  myself.  We  are  personal  friends  in  a  general  way — no 
business  transactions  between  us — not  akin,  and  opposed  on  politics. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

July  28, 1859. — Letter  to  S.  Galloway. 

Springfield,  III.,  July  28, 1859. 
Hon.  Samuel  Galloway. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  very  complimentary,  not  to  say  flattering, 
letter  of  the  23d  inst.  is  received.  Dr.  Reynolds  had  induced  me  to 
expect  yon  here;  and  I  was  disappointed  not  a  little  by  your  failure 
to  come.  And  yet  I  fear  you  have  formed  an  estimate  of  me  which 
can  scarcely  be  sustained  on  a  personal  acquaintance. 

Two  things  done  by  the  Ohio  Republican  convention — the  repudi- 
ation of  Judge  Swan,  and  the  "  plank''  for  a  repeal  of  the  fugitive- 
slave  law — I  very  much  regretted.  These  two  tnings  are  of  a  piece; 
and  they  are  viewed  by  many  good  men,  sincerely  opposed  to  slavery, 
as  a  struggle  against,  and  m  disregard  of,  the  Constitution  itself. 
And  it  is  the  very  thing  that  will  greatly  endanger  our  cause,  if  it 
be  not  kept  out  of  our  national  convention.  There  is  another  thing 
our  friends  are  doing  which  gives  me  some  uneasiness.  It  is  their 
leaning  toward  "  popular  sovereignty.''  There  are  three  substantial 
objections  to  this.  First,  no  party  can  command  respect  which  sus- 
tains this  year  what  it  opposed  last.  Secondlv,  Douglas  (who  is  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  or  liberty^  because  tne  most  insidious  one) 
would  have  little  support  in  the  Nortti,  and  by  consequence,  no  cap- 
ital to  trade  on  in  the  South,  if  it  were  not  for  his  friends  thus  mag- 
nifying him  and  his  humbug.  But  lastly,  and  chiefly,  Douglas's 
popular  sovereignty,  accepted  by  the  public  mind  as  a  just  principle, 
nationalizes  slavery,  and  revives  tJie  African  slave-trade  inevitaoly. 
Taking  slaves  into  new  Territories,  and  buying  slaves  in  Africa,  are 
identical  things,  identical  rights  or  identical  wrongs,  and  the  argu- 
ment which  establishes  one  will  establish  the  other.    Try  a  thousand 
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yeare  for  a  Bound  reason  why  Congress  ehall  not  hinder 

of  Kansas  from  having  slaves,  and  when  yon  have  found 

an  eqiittlly  good  one  why  Congress  should  not  hinder  the  people  of 

Georgift  from  importing  slaves  from  Africa. 

As  to  Governor  Chase,  I  have  a  kiud  side  for  him.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  distinguished  men  of  the  nation  who  gave  iis,  in  Illinoi», 
their  sympatliy  last  year.  I  never  saw  him,  but  suppose  him  U>  ha 
able  and  right-minded ;  but  still  he  may  not  be  the  most  suitable  as 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

I  must  say  I  do  not  think  myself  fit  for  the  presidency, 
propose  s  correspondence  witn  me,  I  shall  look  for  your  lei 
anxiously. 

I  have  not  met  Dr.  Reynolds  since  reeeiving  your  letter ;  but  wl 
I  shall,  I  will  present  your  respects  as  requested. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

September  16, 1859. —  Speech  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Felhifi-fiHtfHs  of  the  State  of  Ohio:  I  cannot  fail  to  remember 
I  appear  for  the  first  time  before  an  audience  in  this  now  great 
State — an  audience  that  is  accustomed  to  hear  suah  speakers  as  Cor- 
win,  and  Chase,  and  Wade,  and  many  other  renowned  men ;  and  re- 
membering this,  I  feel  that  it  will  Se  well  for  you,  as  for  me,  th 
youshould  not  raise  your  expectations  to  that  standard  to  which  yi 
would  have  been  justified  in  raisingthem  had  one  of  these  disti 
guished  men  appeared  before  you.  You  would  perhaps  be  only  pi 
paring  a  disappointment  for  yourselves,  and,  as  a  consequence 
your  disappointment,  mortification  to  me.  I  hope,  therefore,  that 
you  will  commence  with  very  moderate  expectations ;  and  perbape, 
if  yon  will  give  me  your  attention,  I  shall  be  able  to  interest  you  to 
a  moderate  degree. 

Appearing  here  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  been  somewhat 
embarrassed  for  a  topic  by  way  of  introduction  to  my  speech ;  liut  I 
have  been  relieved  from  that  embarrassment  by  an  mtrodurtion 
which  the  "  Ohio  Statesman  "  newspaper  gave  me  this  mornii>g.  T  " 
thin  oaner  I  have  read  an  article  in  which,  among  other  statrmenl 
I  finu  tne  following: 

In  diilMting  with  Seuator  Douglas  during  the  memorable  conlent  last  faD, 
Mr.  Linimln  deohireil  in  favor  of  ubcto  suffrage,  and  attempted  to  defend 
tliat  vile  eonoeptiun  against  the  Little  Oisnt. 

I  mention  this  now,  at  the  opening  of  my  remarks,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  three  comments  upon  it.  The  first  I  have  already  an- 
nounced— it  furnished  me  an  introductory  topic;  the  second  is  to 
show  that  the  gentleman  is  mistaken ;  thirdly,  to  ^ve  him  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  it. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  this  matter  being  a  mistake.  I 
have  found  that  it  is  not  entirely  safe,  when  one  is  misrepresented 
under  his  very  nose,  to  allow  the  misrepresentation  to  go  anoontrs- 
dicted.     I  therefore  propose,  here  at  the  outset,  not  only  to  Bay  that 
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this  is  a  misrepresentation,  but  to  show  conclusively  that  it  is  so ; 
and  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  read  a  couple  of  extracts  from 
that  Yeary  '' memorable"  debate  with  Judge  Douglas  last  year,  to 
which  this  newspaper  refers.  In  the  firat  pitcned  battle  which 
Senator  Douglas  and  myself  had,  at  the  town  of  Ottawa,  I  used 
the  language  which  I  will  now  read.  Haying  been  preyiou&dy  read- 
ing an  extract,  I  continued  as  follows: 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  dont  want  to  read  at  any  greater  length,  but  this  is 
the  true  complexion  of  all  I  have  ever  said  in  regard  to  the  institution  of 
slavery  and  the  black  race.  This  is  the  whole  of  it,  and  anythiiig  that 
argues  me  into  his  idea  of  perfect  social  and  political  equality  with  the 
negro  is  but  a  specious  and  fantastio  arrangement  of  words,  by  which  a 
man  can  prove  a  horse-chestnut  to  be  a  chestnut  horse.  I  will  say  here, 
while  upon  this  subject,  that  I  have  no  purpose  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  int^ere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I 
believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so^  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so. 
I  have  no  purpose  to  intioduce  political  and  social  equality  between  the 
white  and  me  olaok  races.  There  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  two 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  probably  forever  forbid  their  living  together 
upon  the  footmg  of  peif ect  equality,  and  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a  neces- 
sity that  there  must  be  a  difference,  I,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in 
favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  naving  the  superior  position.  I  have 
never  said  anything  to  the  contraiy,  but  I  hold  that,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  neffro  is  not  entitled  to  all  the 
natural  rights  enumerated  in  the  Declaj*ation  of  Independence,  the  right  to 
life,  Hberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  hold  that  ne  is  as  much  entitled 
to  these  as  the  white  man.  I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas^  he  is  not  my  equal 
in  many  respects — certainly  not  in  color,  perhaps  not  m  moral  or  inteUec- 
tual  endowments.  But  in  the  right  to  eat  the  bread,  without  leave  of  any- 
body else,  which  his  own  hand  earns,  he  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of 
Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  every  Hving  man. 

Upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the  reason  for  making  a  state- 
ment like  this  recurred,  I  said: 

While  I  was  at  the  hotel  to-day  an  elderly  gentleman  called  upon  me  to 
know  whether  I  was  really  in  favor  of  producing  a  perfect  equahty  between 
the  negroes  and  white  people.  While!  had  not  proposed  to  myself  on  this 
occasion  to  say  much  on  that  subject,  yet  as  the  question  was  asked  me  I 
thought  I  would  occupy  perhaps  five  mmutes  in  savmg  something  in  regard 
to  it.  I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  brining 
about  in  any  way  the  social  and  poHtical  equality  of  the  white  and  the  black 
races — that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  nave  been,  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  ju- 
rors of  negroes,  nor  of  qualifipng  tJiem  to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry  with 
white  people ;  and  I  wiU  say  in  addition  to  this,  that  there  is  a  physical  dif- 
ference between  the  white  and  the  black  races,  which,  I  beHeye^  will  forever 
forbid  the  two  races  living  together  on  terms  of:  social  and  political  equality. 
And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  hve,  while  they  do  remam  tog^her  there 
must  be  the  position  of  superior  and  inf erior^  and  I^  as  much  as  any  other 
man,  am  in  favor  of  having  the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white  race. 
I  say  upon  this  occasion  I  do  not  perceive  that  because  the  white  man  is  to 
have  the  superior  position,  the  negro  should  be  denied  everything.  I  do 
not  understand  that  because  I  do  not  want  a  negro  woman  for  a  slave,  I  must 
necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife.  My  understanding  is  that  I  can  just  let  her 
alone.    I  am  now  in  my  fiftieth  year ;  and  I  certainly  never  have  had  a 
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declared  that  Congress,  if  it  desires  to  prohibit  the  spread  of  slavery 
into  the  Territories,  has  no  constitutional  power  to  do  so.  Not  only 
so,  but  that  decision  lays  down  principles,  which,  if  pushed  to  their 
logical  conclusion, —  Isa^  pushed  to  their  logical  conclusion, — would 
decide  that  the  constitutions  of  free  States,  forbidding  slavery,  are 
themselves  unconstitutional.  Mark  me,  I  do  not  say  the  judges  said 
this,  and  let  no  man  say  I  aflBrm  the  judges  used  these  words ;  but  I 
only  say  it  is  my  opinion  that  what  they  did  say,  if  pressed  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  will  inevitably  result  thus. 

Looking  at  these  thin^,  the  Republican  party,  as  I  understand  its 
principles  and  policy,  believes  that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  bein^  spread  out  and  extended^  untS  it  is  ultimately 
made  aUke  lawful  in  all  the  States  of  this  Union;  so  believing,  to 
prevent  that  incidental  and  ultimate  consummation  is  the  original 
and  chief  purpose  of  the  Republican  organization.  I  say  ^'  chief  pur- 
I)ose"  of  tne  Kepublican  orranization;  for  it  is  certainly  true  that  if 
the  national  house  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  they 
will  have  to  attend  to  all  the  other  matters  of  national  house-keep- 
ing as  well  as  this.  The  chief  and  resi  purpose  of  the  Republican 
party  is  eminently  conservative.  It  proposes  nothing  save  and  ex- 
cept  to  restore  this  government  to  its  ori^nal  tone  in  regard  to 
this  element  of  slavery,  and  there  to  maintain  it,  looking  for  no  fur- 
ther change  in  reference  to  it  than  that  which  the  original  f ramers 
of  the  government  themselves  expected  and  looked  forward  to. 

The  chief  danger  to  this  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  is  not 
just  now  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  or  the  passage  of  a 
couj^essional  slave-code,  or  the  declaring  of  a  second  Dred  Scott 
decision, making  slaverylawf ul  in  all  the  States.  These  are  not 
pressing  us  just  now.  They  are  not  quite  ready  yet.  The  authors 
of  these  measures  know  that  we  are  too  strong  for  them;  but  they 
will  be  upon  us  in  due  time,  and  we  will  be  grappling  with  them 
hand  to  hand,  if  they  are  not  now  headed  oflf.  They  are  not  now  the 
chief  danger  to  the  purpose  of  the  Republican  organization;  but  the 
most  imminent  danger  that  now  threatens  that  purpose  is  that 
insidious  Douglas  popular  sovereignty.  This  is  the  miner  and 
sapper.  While  it  does  not  propose  to  revive  the  African  slave-trade, 
nor  to  pass  a  slave-code,  nor  to  make  a  second  Dred  Scott  decision, 
it  is  preparing  us  for  the  onslaught  and  chai*ge  of  these  ultimate 
enemies  when  they  shall  be  ready  to  come  on,  and  the  word  of  com- 
mand for  them  to  advance  shall  be  given.  I  say  this  Douglas  popular 
sovereignty — for  there  is  a  broad  distinction,  as  I  now  understand 
it,  between  that  article  and  a  genuine  popular  sovereignty. 

I  believe  there  is  a  genuine  popular  sovereignty.  I  uiink  a  defini- 
tion of  genuine  popufiir  sovereignty,  in  the  abstract,  would  be  about 
this :  That  each  man  shall  do  precisely  as  he  pleases  with  himself, 
and  with  all  those  things  which  exclusively  concern  him.  Applied 
to  ffovemment,  this  principle  would  be,  that  a  general  government 
shtul  do  all  those  things  which  pertain  to  it,  and  all  the  local  govern- 
ments shall  do  precisely  as  they  please  in  respect  to  those  matters 
which  exclusively  concern  them.  I  understand  that  this  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  under  which  we  live,  is  based  upon  this 
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bUck  womau  tor  either  a  slave  or  a  wife.  So  it  ceenu  to  me  quite  poadblo 
for  us  to  ^et  alon^  without  making  either  slaves  or  wives  of  Degroes.  I  will 
add  to  thiB,  that  I  nave  never  seen  to  my  knowledge  a  mau,wotiuiii,  or  child 
who  was  in  favor  of  producing  &  perfect  eauality,  social  and  politiual,  be- 
tween negroes  and  woite  men.  I  recollect  oi  but  one  distinguisiied  iustAnM 
tliat  I  ever  heard  of  so  frequently  as  to  be  entirely  satistied  of  ite  coTTV«t- 
ness — ^and  that  is  the  case  of  Judge  Douglas's  old  &iend,  Colouel  Richard 
M.  Johnsoa.  1  will  also  add  to  the  remarks  I  have  made  (for  I  am  not 
tcoiag  to  ent«r  at  large  upou  this  subject),  tliat  I  have  never  hud  the  leant 
aporehension  that  I  or  my  friends  would  marry  negroes,  if  there  was  no  law 
to  Keep  them  from  it ;  but  as  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends  seem  to  be  in 
preat  apprehension  that  they  might,  if  thern  were  no  law  to  keep  them  from 
It.  1  give  him  the  most  solemn  pledge  that  I  will  to  the  very  last  stand  by  the 
law  of  tlie  State,  which  forbids  the  marrying  of  white  people  with  negroes. 

There,  my  friends,  you  have  briefly  what  I  have,  upon  former  oc- 
casions, said  upon  the  subject  to  which  this  newspaper,  to  the  extent 
of  its  ability,  has  drawu  the  public  attention.    In  it  you  not  only 
perceive,  as  a  probability,  that  in  that  contest  I  did  not  at  any  tim-" 
say  I  was  in  favor  of  negro  suffrage ;  but  the  absolute  proof  thi 
twice — once  substantially  and  once  expressly  —  I  dwrlared  a^ioi  __ 
it.     Having  shown  yon  this,  there  remains  but  a  word  of  conimeat^ 
upon  that  newspaper  article.    It  is  this :  that  I  presume  the  editor  of 
that  paper  is  an  honest  and  truth-loving  man,  and  that  he  will  be 
greatly  obliged  to  me  for  furnishing  him  tbns  early  an  opportunity 
tu  correct  the  misrepresentation  he  has  made,  before  it  oks  run  aom 
long  that  malicious  people  can  call  him  a  liar. 

Tne  giant  himself  has  been  here  recently.  I  have  seen  a  brief  r 
port  of  nis  speech.  If  it  were  otherwise  unpleasant  to  me  to  ii  _.^ 
duce  the  subiect  of  the  negro  as  a  topic  for  discussion,  I  might  be 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  fact  that  he  dealt  exclusively  in  that  sub- 
ject while  he  was  here,  I  shall,  therefore,  without  much  hesitation 
or  diffidence,  enter  upon  this  subject. 

The  American  people,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  18M,  found  the 
African  slave-trade  prohibited  by  a  law  of  Congress.  In  a  majority 
of  the  States  of  this  Union,  they  found  African  slavw^%  or  any  other 
sort  of  slavery,  prohibited  by  State  constitutions.  They  also  found 
a  law  existing,  supposed  to  be  valid,  by  which  slavery  was  excluded 
from  almost  all  the  territory  the  United  States  then  owned.  This 
was  the  condition  of  the  country,  with  reference  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  on  the  first  of  January,  1854.  A  few  davs  after  that,  a  billg 
was  introduced  into  Congress,"  which  ran  througii  its  regular  coun 
in  the  two  branches  of  the  national  legislature,  and  finally  passed  int 
a  law  in  the  month  of  May,  bv  which  the  act  of  Congress  prohibitiiq 
slaveiy  from  going  into  tne  iTerritorieB  of  the  United  States  was  i 
pealecl.  In  connection  with  the  law  itself,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  ten 
of  the  law,  the  then  existing  prohibition  was  not  only  repealed,  bd 
ther^  was  a  declaration  of  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Congress  nen 
thereafter  to  exercise  any  power  that  they  might  have,  real  or  s" 
posed,  to  prohibit  the  extension  or  spread  of  slavery.  This  wa 
very  great  change;  for  the  law  thus  repealed  was  of  more  than  thirL 
yeaj^standing.  Following  rapidly  upon  the  heels  of  this  action  q^ 
Congress,  a  dectsiou  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  made,  by  which  it  % 
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declared  t&at  Congress,  if  it  desires  to  prohibit  the  spread  of  slavery 
into  the  Territories,  has  no  constitutional  power  to  do  so.  Not  only 
so,  but  that  decision  lays  down  principles,  which,  if  pushed  to  their 
logical  conclusion, —  I  sa^  pushed  to  their  logical  conclusion, — would 
decide  that  the  constitutions  of  free  States,  forbidding  slavery,  are 
themselves  unconstitutionaL  Mark  me,  I  do  not  say  the  judges  said 
this,  and  let  no  man  say  I  aflBrm  the  judges  used  these  words ;  but  I 
only  say  it  is  my  opinion  that  what  they  did  say,  if  pressed  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  will  inevitably  result  thus. 

Looking  at  these  thin^  the  Republican  party,  as  I  understand  its 
jxrinciples  and  policy,  beheves  that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  bein^  spread  out  and  extended^  unm  it  is  ultimately 
made  aUke  lawful  m  all  the  States  of  this  Union;  so  believing,  to 
prevent  that  incidental  and  ultimate  consummation  is  the  original 
and  chief  purpose  of  the  Republican  organization.  I  say  ''chief  pur- 
I)ose''  of  tne  Kepublican  orranization;  for  it  is  certainly  true  that  if 
the  national  house  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  they 
will  have  to  attend  to  all  the  other  matters  of  national  house-keep- 
ing as  weU  as  this.  The  chief  and  reid  purpose  of  the  Republican 
party  is  eminently  conservative.  It  proposes  nothing  save  and  ex- 
cept to  restore  this  government  to  its  ori^nal  tone  in  regard  to 
this  element  of  slavery,  and  there  to  maintain  it,  looking  for  no  fur- 
ther change  in  reference  to  it  than  that  which  the  original  framers 
of  the  government  themselves  expected  and  looked  forward  to. 

The  chief  danger  to  this  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  is  not 
just  now  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  or  the  passage  of  a 
congressional  slave-code,  or  the  declaring  of  a  second  Dred  Scott 
decision, making  slaverylawf ul  in  all  the  States.  These  are  not 
pressing  us  just  now.  They  are  not  quite  ready  yet.  The  authors 
of  these  measures  know  that  we  are  too  strong  for  them;  but  they 
will  be  upon  us  in  due  time,  and  we  will  be  ^appling  with  them 
hand  to  hand,  if  they  are  not  now  headed  oflf.  They  are  not  now  the 
chief  danger  to  the  purpose  of  the  Republican  organization;  but  the 
most  imminent  danger  that  now  threatens  that  purpose  is  that 
insidious  Douglas  popular  sovereignty.  This  is  the  miner  and 
sapper.  While  it  does  not  propose  to  revive  the  African  slave-trade, 
nor  to  pass  a  slave-code,  nor  to  make  a  second  Dred  Scott  decision, 
it  is  preparing  us  for  the  onslaught  and  chai*ge  of  these  ultimate 
enemies  when  they  shall  be  ready  to  come  on,  and  the  word  of  com- 
mand for  them  to  advance  shall  be  given.  I  say  this  Douglas  popular 
sovereignty — for  there  is  a  broad  distinction,  as  I  now  understand 
it,  between  that  article  and  a  genuine  popular  sovereignty. 

I  believe  there  is  a  genuine  popular  sovereignty.  I  uiink  a  defini- 
tion of  genuine  popufitr  sovereignty,  in  the  abstract,  would  be  about 
this:  That  each  man  shall  do  precisely  as  he  pleases  with  himself, 
and  with  all  those  things  which  exclusively  concern  him.  Applied 
to  government,  this  principle  would  be,  that  a  general  government 
shall  do  all  those  things  which  pertain  to  it,  and  all  the  local  govern- 
ments shall  do  precisely  as  they  please  in  respect  to  those  matters 
which  exclusively  concern  them.  I  understand  that  this  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  under  which  we  live,  is  based  upon  this 
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priiiciple)  and  I  am  misoDderstood  if  it  Is  supposed  that  I  have 
war  to  make  upon  that  principle. 

Now,  what  18  Judge  Douglas's  popular  sovereignty  I  It  in, 
principle,  no  otlier  than  that  if  one  man  chooeee  to  make  a  alave 
another  man,  neither  tliat  other  man  nor  anybody  else  has  s  rig 
to  object.  Applied  in  government,  as  he  seeks  to  apply  it,  it  ie  this' 
If,  in  a  new  Territory  into  which  a  few  people  are  beginning  to  enter 
for  the  purpose  of  making  lieir  homes,  they  choose  to  either  exclude 
slavery  from  their  limits  or  to  establish  it  there,  however  one  or  the 
other  may  affect  the  persons  to  be  enslaved,  or  the  infinitely  greater 
number  of  persons  wno  are  afterward  to  inhabit  that  Territor>-,  or 
the  other  members  of  the  families  of  communities,  of  which  tbey  are 
but  an  incipient  member,  or  the  general  head  of  the  family  of  Stal 
as  parent  of  all — however  their  action  may  affect  one  or  the  ot' 
of  these,  there  is  no  power  or  right  to  interfere.  That  is  Dough 
popular  sovereignty  applied. 

He  has  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  popular  sovereignty.  His 
planations  explanatory  of  explanations  explained  are  interminable. 
The  moHt  lengthy  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  must  maturely  considered 
of  his  long  series  of  explanahons  is  his  great  essay  in  "Haiper's 
Magasine."  1  will  not  attempt  to  enter  on  any  very  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  hie  argnment  as  there  made  and  presented.  I  will 
nevertheless  occupy  a  good  portion  of  your  time  here  in  drawing 
your  attention  to  certain  points  in  it.  Such  of  you  as  may  have  read 
this  document  will  have  perceived  that  the  judge,  early  in  the  docu- 
ment, quotes  from  two  persons  as  belonging  to  the  Republican  party, 
without  naming  them,  but  who  can  readiR  be  recognized  as  betug 
Governor  Seward,  of  New  York,  and  myself.  It  is  true  that  exact' 
fifteen  months  ago  this  day.  I  believe,  1  for  the  first  time  e:  _ 
a  sentiment  upon  this  subject,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shoal 

fet  into  print,  that  the  public  might  see  it  beyond  the  circle  of  n 
earers,  and  my  expression  of  it  at  that  time  is  the  quotation  thi 
Judge  Douglua  makes.     He  has  not  made  the  quotation  with  accu- 
racy, but  justice  to  him  requires  me  to  say  that  it  is  suffloiently  ac- 
curate not  to  change  its  sense. 

The  sense  of  that  quotation  condensed  is  this — that  this  slavt 
element  is  a  durable  element  of  discord  among  ns^  and  that  we  shi. 
probably  not  have  perfect  peace  in  tliis  country  with  it  until  it  eith( 
masters  the  free  principle  in  our  government,  or  is  so  far  niast«TC 
by  the  free  principle  as  for  the  pnblic  mind  to  rest  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  going  to  its  end.  This  sentiment  which  I  now  express  in  this 
way  was,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  perhaps  in  different  langut^;e, 
and  in  connection  with  some  collateral  ideas,  expressed  by  Governor 
Seward.  Judge  Douglas  has  been  so  much  annoved  by  the  expres- 
sion of  that  sentiment  that  he  has  constantly,  I  believe,  in  almost  all 
his  speeches  since  it  was  uttered,  been  referring  to  it.  I  find  he  al- 
luded to  it  in  his  speech  here,  as  well  as  in  the  copyright  f«aay.  I 
do  not  now  enter  upon  this  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  elaborate 
argument  to  show  tnat  we  were  right  in  the  expression  of  that  s«uti 
ment.  I  only  ask  your  attention  to  this  matter  for  the  porpoae  of 
making  one  or  two  points  upon  it. 
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If  yon  will  read  the  copyright  essay,  yoa  will  discover  that  Judge 
Douglas  himself  says  a  controversy  between  the  American  colonies 
and  the  goverument  of  Great  Britain  began  on  the  slavery  question 
in  1699,  and  continued  from  that  time  until  the  Revolution ;  and, 
while  he  did  not  say  so,  we  all  know  that  it  has  continued  with  more 
or  less  violence  ever  since  the  Revolution. 

Then  we  need  not  appeal  to  history,  to  the  declaration  of  the 
framers  of  the  government,  but  we  know  from  Judge  Douglas  him- 
self that  slavery  began  to  be  an  element  of  discord  amon^  the  white 
people  of  this  country  as  far  back  as  1699,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago,  or  Ave  generations  of  men  —  counting  thirty  years  to  a 

feneration.  Now  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  might  have  occurred  to 
udge  Douglas,  or  to  anybody  who  had  turned  ms  attention  to  these 
facts,  that  there  was  something  in  the  nature  of  that  thing,  slavery, 
somewhat  durable  for  mischief  and  discord. 

There  is  another  point  I  desire  to  make  in  regard  to  this  matter 
before  I  leave  it.  From  the  adoption  of  the  C!onstitution  down  to 
1820  is  the  precise  period  of  our  history  when  we  had  comparative 
peace  upon  this  question — the  precise  period  of  time  when  we  came 
nearer  to  having  peace  about  it  than  any  other  time  of  that  entire  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  in  which  he  says  it  began,  or  of  the  eighty 
years  of  our  own  (Constitution.  Then  it  would  oe  worth  our  while 
to  stop  and  examine  into  the  probable  reason  of  our  coming  nearer 
to  having  peace  then  than  at  any  other  time.  This  was  the  precise 
period  of  time  in  which  our  fathers  adopted,  and  during  which  they 
followed,  a  policy  restricting  the  spread  of  slavery,  and  the  whole 
Union  was  acquiescing  in  it.  The  whole  country  looked  forward  to 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  institution.  It  was  when  a  policjr  had 
been  adopted  and  was  prevailing,  which  led  all  just  and  rignt-mmded 
men  to  suppose  that  slavery  was  gradually  coming  to  an  end,  and 
that  tiiey  might  be  auiet  about  it,  watching  it  as  it  expired.  I  think 
Judge  Douglas  might  have  perceived  that  too,  and,  whether  he  did 
or  not,  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  fair-minded  men,  here  and  else- 
where, to  consider  whether  that  is  not  the  truth  of  the  case.  If  he 
had  looked  at  these  two  facts,  that  this  matter  has  been  an  element 
of  discord  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  among  this  people,  and 
that  the  only  comparative  peace  we  nave  had  about  it  was  when 
that  policy  prevailed  in  this  government,  which  he  now  wars  upon, 
he  might  then,  perhaps,  have  been  brought  to  a  more  just  apprecia- 
tion of  what  1  said  fifteen  months  ago — that  "a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  government  cannot  en- 
dure permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved  —  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall ;  but  I  do 
expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or 
all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  will  rest  in  the 
belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates 
will  push  it  forward,  until  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the 
States,  old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well  as  South."  That  was  my 
sentiment  at  that  time.  In  connection  with  it  I  saidj  "We  are  now 
far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed 
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object  and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery  agitatii 
Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that  agitation  has  uot  only  at 
ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented,"  I  now  say  to  you  here  that 
we  are  advanced  still  farther  into  the  sixth  year  since  that  policy  of 
Judge  Douglas — tliat  popular  sovereign tv  of  his  for  qnieting'the 
slavery  question  —  was  made  the  national  policy.  Fifteen  month!< 
more  liave  been  added  since  I  uttered  that  sentimetit,  and  1  call 
upon  you,  and  all  other  right-minded  men,  to  say  whether  those  fifteen 
months  have  belied  or  corroborated  my  words. 

While  I  am  here  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  express  gratitude 
that  the  true  view  of  this  element  of  discord  among  us — as  I  believe 
it  is — is  attracting  more  and  more  attention.  I  do  uot  believe  that 
Governor  Seward  uttered  that  sentiment  because  I  had  done  so  be- 
fore, but  because  he  reflected  upon  this  subject,  and  saw  the  truth  of  it. 
Nor  do  I  believe,  because  Governor  Seward  or  I  uttered  it,  that  Mr. 
Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  different  Ian gua^,  since  that  time,  has 
declared  his  belief  in  the  utter  antagonism  which  esists  between  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  slavery.  You  see  we  are  multiplying.  Now, 
while  I  am  speaking  of  Hickman,  let  me  say,  I  know  but  little  about 
him.  I  have  never  seen  him,  and  know  scarcely  anything  about  the 
man;  buti  will  say  this  muchabout  him:  Of  all  the  anti-Lecompton 
Democracy  that  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  be  alone  has  thi 
true,  genuine  ring  of  the  metal.  And  now,  without  indorsing  any 
thing  else  he  has  said,  I  will  ask  this  audience  to  give  three  cheers  U 
Hickman.  {The  audience  responded  with  three  rousing  cheers  " 
Hickman.] 

Another  point  in  the  copyright  essaj'  to  which  I  would  ask 
attention  is  rather  a  feature  to  be  extracted  from  the  whole  tx»>g, 
than  from  any  express  declaration  of  it  at  any  point.  It  is  a  general 
feature  of  that  document,  and  indeed,  of  all  of  Judge  Douglas's  dis- 
cussions of  this  (jueatiou,  that  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  and 
the  States  of  this  Union  are  exactly  alike — that  there  is  no  dififerenee 
between  them  at  alt — that  the  Constitution  appbes  to  the  Territories 
precisely  as  it  does  to  the  States  —  and  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  Constitution,  may  not  do  in  a  State  what  it  may 
not  do  in  a  Territory,  and  what  it  must  do  in  a  State,  it  must  do  in  a 
Territory.  Gentlemen,  is  that  a  true  view  of  the  case!  It  is  neces- 
sary for  this  squatter  sovereignty ;  but  is  it  true  T 

Let  us  consider.  What  does  it  depend  upon  I  It  depends  ahogel 
upon  the  proposition  that  the  States  most,  without  the  interfere, 
oi  the  General  Government,  do  all  those  things  that  pertain  ext 
sively  to  themselves — that  are  local  in  their  nature,  that  have 

connection  with  the  General  Government.   After  Judge  Douglas  L 

estubU.shed  this  proposition,  which  nobody  disputes  or  ever  nas  dis- 
puted, he  proceeds  to  assume,  without  proving  it,  that  slavery  is  one 
of  those  little,  unimportant,  trivial  matters,  which  are  of  just  abont 
as  much  consequence  as  the  question  would  be  to  me  whether  my 
neighWr  should  raise  horned  I'attle  or  plant  tobacco;  that  there  is 
no  moral  question  aljoiit  it,  bnt  that  it  is  altogether  a  matter  of  dol- 
lars and  cents ;  that  when  a  new  Territ<>ry  is  ojiened  for  settlemcnj 
the  first  man  who  goes  into  it  may  plant  there  a  thing  which,  Uke' 
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Canada  thisile.  or  some  other  of  those  pests  of  the  soil,  cannot  be  dug 
out  by  the  millions  of  men  who  will  come  thereafter ;  that  it  is  one 
of  those  little  things  that  is  so  trivial  in  its  nature  that  it  has  no 
effect  upon  anybody  save  the  few  men  who  first  plant  upon  the  soil ; 
that  it  IS  not  a  thing  which  in  any  way  affects  the  family  of  commu- 
nities composing  these  States^  nor  anv  way  endangers  the  General 
Gh)vemment.  Judge  Douglas  ignores  altogether  the  very  well-known 
fact  that  we  have  never  had  a  serious  menace  to  our  political  exis- 
tence, except  it  sprang  from  this  thing,  which  he  chooses  to  regard  as 
onlv  upon  a  par  with  onions  and  pototoes. 

Turn  it,  and  contemplate  it  in  another  view.  He  says  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  popular  sovereignty,  the  General  Government  may 
give  to  the  Territories  governors,  judges,  marshals,  secretaries,  and 
all  the  other  chief  men  to  govern  them,  but  they  must  not  touch 
upon  this  other  question.  Why?  The  question  of  who  shall  be 
ffovemor  of  a  Territory  for  a  year  or  two,  and  pass  away,  without 
his  track  being  left  upon  the  soil,  or  an  act  which  he  did  for  good  or 
for  evil  being  left  behind^  is  a  question  of  vast  national  magnitude. 
It  is  so  much  opposed  in  its  nature  to  locality  that  the  nation  itself 
must  decide  it ;  while  this  other  matter  of  planting  slavery  upon  a 
soil — a  thin^  which,  once  planted,  cannot  be  eradicated  by  the  suc- 
ceeding millions  who  have  as  much  right  there  as  the  first  comers, 
or  if  eradicated,  not  without  infinite  difficulty  and  a  long  strug- 
gle— he  considers  the  power  to  prohibit  it  as  one  of  these  little, 
focal,  trivial  things  that  the  nation  ought  not  to  say  a  word  about ; 
that  it  affects  nol^dy  save  the  few  men  who  are  there. 

Take  these  two  things  and  consider  them  together,  present  the 
question  of  planting  a  State  with  the  institution  of  slavery  by  the 
side  of  a  question  of  who  shall  be  governor  of  Kansas  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  is  there  a  man  here — is  there  a  man  on  earth — who  would 
not  say  the  governor  question  is  the  little  one,  and  the  slavery 
question  is  the  great  one?  I  ask  any  honest  Democrat  if  the  small, 
the  local,  and  the  trivial  and  temporary  question  is  not.  Who  shall 
be  governor? — while  the  durable,  tne  important,  and  the  mischievous 
one  is.  Shall  this  soil  be  planted  with  slavery? 

This  is  an  idea,  I  suppose,  which  has  arisen  in  Judge  Douglas's 
mind  from  his  peculiar  structure.  I  suppose  the  institution  of 
slavery  really  looks  small  to  him.  He  is  so  put  up  by  nature  that 
a  lash  upon  his  back  would  hurt  him,  but  a  lash  upon  anybody 
else's  back  does  not  hurt  him.  That  is  the  build  of  the  man,  and 
consequently  he  looks  upon  the  matter  of  slavery  in  this  unim- 
portant light. 

Judge  Douglas  ought  to  remember,  when  he  is  endeavoring  to 
force  uiis  i)olicy  upon  the  American  people,  that  while  he  is  put  up 
in  that  way,  a  good  many  are  not.  He  ought  to.  remember  that 
there  was  once  in  this  country  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  supposed  to  be  a  Democrat — a  man  whose  principles  and 

Eolicy  are  not  very  prevalent  amongst  Democrats  to-day,  it  is  true ; 
ut  that  man  did  not  take  exactly  tnis  view  of  the  insignificance  of 
the  element  of  slavery  which  our  friend  Judge  Douglas  does.  In 
contemplation  of  this  thing,  we  all  know  he  was  led  to  exclaim,  "  I 
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till  you  th';  n-jw#ii.  It  woiilrj  be  too  bald  a  contradiction  to  say 
u|;iv*Ty,  but.  "  int.ffrnal  polity"  is  a  pirneral  phrase  which  would  pass 
in  -offM-  /jinirti-rK,  and  whif:h  he  hopes  wiD  pass  with  the  reading  co"i- 
HHjnit y,  for  Wm*  Hiirn**  thing. 

TliJM  rjp:lit  (i<;rtiiinH  to  tli**  people  collect ivf*Iy, as  a  law-abiding  and  peace- 
ful I'Ofiiffi unity,  fin<l  not  to  t lie  isolated  individuals  who  may  wander  ii|H>n 
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the  public  domain  in  violation  of  law.  It  can  only  be  exercised  wbere 
there  are  inhabitants  sufficient  to  constitute  a  government,  and  capable  of 
performing  its  various  functions  and  duties,  a  fact  to  be  ascertained  and  de- 
termined by — 

Who  do  you  think  t    Judge  Douglas  says,  "  By  Congress.'' 

Whether  the  number  shall  be  fixed  at  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  in- 
habituits  does  not  affect  the  principle. 

Now  I  have  only  a  few  comments  to  make.  Popular  sovereignty, 
by  his  own  words,  does  not  pertain  to  the  few  persons  who  wander 
upon  the  public  domain  in  violation  of  law.  We  have  his  words  for 
t£at.  When  it  does  pertain  to  them  is  when  they  are  sufficient  to 
be  formed  into  an  organized  political  community,  and  he  fixes  the 
minimum  for  that  at  10,000,  and  the  maximum  at  20,000.  Now  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  9,000 1  Are  they  all 
to  be  treated,  until  they  are  large  enough  to  be  organized  into  a 
political  community,  as  wanderers  upon  t£e  public  land  in  violation 
of  law  ?  And  if  so  treated  and  driven  out,  at  what  point  of  time 
would  there  ever  be  ten  thousand  1  If  they  were  not  driven  out,  but 
remained  there  as  trespassers  ui)on  the  public  land  in  violation  of  the 
law,  can  they  establish  slaverv  there!  No:  the  judge  says  popular 
sovereignty  don't  pertain  to  tnem  then.  Can  they  exclude  it  then  ? 
No;  popular  sovereignty  don't  pertain  to  them  then.  I  would  like 
to  know,  in  the  case  covered  by  the  essay,  what  condition  the 
people  of  the  Territory  are  in  before  they  reach  the  number  of  ten 
thousandt 

But  the  main  point  I  wish  to  ask  attention  to  is  that  the  question 
as  to  when  they  shall  have  reached  a  sufficient  number  to  be  formed 
into  a  regular  organized  community  is  to  be  decided  "by  Congress." 
Judge  Douglas  says  so.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  is  about  all  we  want. 
No;  that  is  all  the  Southerners  want.  That  is  what  all  those  who 
are  for  slavery  want.  They  do  not  want  Congress  to  prohibit  slav- 
ery from  coming  into  the  new  Territories,  and  the^  do  not  want 
popular  sovereignty  to  hinder  it ;  and  as  Congress  is  to  say  when 
they  are  ready  to  be  organized,  all  that  the  South  has  to  do  is  to  get 
Congress  to  hold  off.  Let  Congress  hold  off  until  the^  are  ready  to 
be  admitted  as  a  State,  and  the  oouth  has  all  it  wants  in  taking  slav- 
ery into  and  planting  it  in  all  the  Territories  that  we  now  have,  or 
hereafter  may  have.  In  a  word,  the  whole  thing,  at  a  dash  of  the 
pen,  is  at  last  put  in  the  power  of  Congress ;  for  if  they  do  not  have 
this  i)opular  sovereignty  until  Congress  organizes  them,  I  ask  if  it 
at  last  does  not  come  from  Congress  t  If,  at  last,  it  amounts  to  any- 
thing at  all.  Congress  gives  it  to  them.  I  submit  this  rather  for  your 
reflection  than  for  comment  After  all  that  is  said,  at  last,  by  a  dash 
of  the  pen,  everything  that  has  gone  before  is  undone,  and  he  puts 
the  whole  question  under  the  control  of  Congress.  After  fighting 
through  more  than  three  hours,  if  you  will  undertake  to  read  it,  he 
at  last  places  the  whole  matter  under  the  control  of  that  power  which 
he  had  Deen  contending  against,  and  arrives  at  a  result  directly  con- 
trary to  what  he  had  been  laboring  to  do.  He  at  last  leaves  the 
whole  matter  to  the  control  of  Congress. 
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There  are  two  maia  objeets,  as  I  understand  it,  of  this  "  Hai        

Magazine"  essay.    One  was  to  show,  if  possible,  that  the  men  of  our 
Revolutionary  times  were  in  favor  of  his  popular  sovereignty ;  and 
the  other  was  to  show  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had  not  entirely 
squelched  ont  this  popular  sovereignty.   I  do  not  propose,  in  regaril 
to  this  argument  drawn  from  the  historj"  of  former  tiroes,  tfl  enter 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  historical  statements  he  has  made. 
I  have  the  impression  that  they  are  inaccurate  iu  a  great  many  in- 
stances; sometimes  in  positive  statement,  but  very  much  more  in- 
accurate by  the  suppression  of  statements  that  really  belong  to  the 
history.     But  I  do  not  propose  to  affirm  that  this  is  so  t«  any  very 
great  extent,  or  to  enter  into  a  ver^-  minute  examination  of  his  his- 
torical statements.     I  avoid  doing  so  upon  this  principle — that  if  it 
were  important  for  me  to  pass  out  of  this  lot  in  the  least  period  of 
time  possible,  and  I  came  to  that  fence  and  saw  by  a  calculation  of 
my  own  strength  and  agility  that  I  could  clear  it  at  a  bonnd,  it  would 
be  folly  for  me  to  stop  and  consider  whether  I  could  or  could  not 
crawl  tbrongh  a  crack.     So  I  say  of  the  whole  history  contained  in 
his  essay,  where  be  endeavored  to  link  the  roen  of  the  Revolution  to 
popular  sovereignty.     It  only  requires  an  eflfort  to  leap  out  of  it  — 
single  bound  to  oe  entirely  successfnL     If  you  read  it  over  you  w 
find  that  he  quotes  here  and  there  from  documents  of  the  Revol 
tionary  times,  tending  to  show  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  we 
desirous  of  regulating  their  own  concerns  in  their  own  way^that  t 
British  Government  should  not  interfere;   that  at  one  time  th. 
struggled  with  the  British  Government  to  be  permitted  to  exeliid 
the  African  slave-trade ;  if  not  directly,  to  be  permitted  to  ezclade  I 
indirectly  by  taxation  sufficient  to  discourage  and  destroy  it.     Fro 
these  and  many  things  of  this  sort,  Judge  Douglas  argues  that  thi 
were  in  favor  of  the  people  of  our  own  Territories  excluding  slave! 
if  they  wanted  to,  or  planting  it  there  if  they  wanted  to,  doing  just  i^ 
they  pleased  from  the  time  they  settled  upon  the  Territory.     NoT 
however  his  history  may  apply,  and  whatever  of  his  argun>cut  the* 
may  he  that  is  sound  and  accurat'C  or  unsound  and  inaccurate,  if  il 
can  find  out  what  these  men  did  themselves  do  upon  this  very  qufi 
tionofslaver^' in  the  Territories,  does  it  not  end  the  whole  thingt 
after  all  this  labor  and  effort  to  show  that  the  men  of  the  RevoTntii 
were  in  favor  of  his  popular  sovereignty  and  his  mode  of  deal 
with  slavery  in  the  Territories,  we  can  show  that  these  very  men  t 
hold  of  that  subject,  and  dealt  with  it,  we  can  see  for  ourselves  hofl 
thev  dealt  with  it.    It  is  not  a  matter  of  argument  or  inference,  t 
we  "know  what  they  thought  about  it. 

It  is  i»reci8ely  upon  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  country  t 
one  important  omission  is  made  by  Judge  Douglas,    He  selects  pt 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States  Ul>on  the  subject  of  slavery,  a 
treats  it  as  the  whole,  omitting  from  his  historical  sketch  the  lem 
tion  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  Missouri,  by  whicli 
Missouri  Compromise  was  established,  and  slaverj'  excluded  froiofl 
country  half  as  large  as  the  present  Unit«d  Stat-es.    All  this  is  l«ft  of^ 
of  his  history,  and  in  no  wise  alladed  to  bv  him.  so  far  as  I  <!ao  r 
r,  save  once,  when  he  makes  a  remark,  that  upon  his  prim  ~ 
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the  Supreme  C!oiirt  was  authorized  to  prououuce  a  decisiou  that  the 
act  qalled  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  unconstitutional  All  that 
history  has  been  left  out.  But  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  made  by  the  men  of  the  Evolution. 

There  was  another  part  of  our  political  history  made  by  the  very 
men  who  were  the  actors  in  the  Revolution,  which  has  taken  tlie 
name  of  the  ordinance  of  '87.  Let  me  bring  that  history  to  your 
attention.  In  1784,  I  believe,  this  same  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up  an 
ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  country  upon  which  we  now 
stand ;  or  rather  a  frame  or  draft  of  an  ordinance  for  the  government 
of  tins  country,  here  in  Ohio,  our  neighbors  in  Indiana,  us  who  live 
in  Illinois,  and  our  neighbors  in  Wisconsin  and  Michi^m.  In  that 
ordinance,  drawn  up  not  only  for  the  government  of  that  Territory, 
but  for  tne  Territories  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  Mr.  Jefferson  ex- 
pressly provided  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery.  Judge  Douglas 
says,  and  perhaps  he  is  right,  that  that  provision  was  lost  from  that 
ordinance.  I  oelieve  that  is  true.  When  the  vote  was  taken  u^on 
it,  a  majority  of  all  present  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
voted  for  it;  but  there  were  so  many  absentees  that  those  voting  for 
it  did  not  make  the  dear  majority  necessary,  and  it  was  lost.  But 
three  years  after  that  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  were  to- 
gether again,  and  they  adopted  a  new  ordinance  for  the  government 
of  this  l^rthwest  Territory,  not  contemplating  territory  south  of  the 
river,  for  the  States  ownmg  that  territory  had  hitherto  refrained 
from  giving  it  to  the  General  Government;  hence  they  made  the 
ordinance  to  apply  only  to  what  the  government  owned.  In  that, 
the  provision  excluding  slavery  was  inserted  and  passed  unan- 
imously, or  at  any  rate  it  passed  and  became  a  nart  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  Under  that  ordinance  we  live.  First,  nere,  in  Ohio,  you 
were  a  Territory,  then  an  enabling  act  was  passed,  authorizing  you 
to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  provided  it  was  Repub- 
lican, and  not  in  conflict  with  the  ordinance  of  '87.  When  you  frsoned 
your  constitution  and  presented  it  for  admission,  I  think  you  will 
And  the  legislation  ui)on  the  subject  will  show  that,  ''whereas  you 
had  formed  a  constitution  that  was  Republican,  and  not  in  conflict 
with  the  ordinance  of  '87,''  therefore  you  were  admitted  upon  equal 
footing  with  the  ori^nal  States.  The  same  process  in  a  few  years 
was  gone  through  with  Indiana.,  and  so  with  Illinois,  and  the  same 
substontially  with  Michigan  ana  Wisconsin. 

Not  only  did  that  ordinance  prevaQ,  but  it  was  constantly  looked 
to  whenever  a  step  was  taken  by  a  new  Territory  to  become  a  State. 
Congress  always  turned  their  attention  to  it,  and  in  all  their  move- 
ments upon  this  subject  they  traced  their  course  by  that  ordinance 
of  '87.  When  they  admitted  new  States  they  advertised  them  of 
this  ordinance  as  a  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  country.  They  did 
so  because  they  had  traced  the  ordinance  of  '87  througnout  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  Begin  with  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and 
go  down  for  sixty  entire  years,  and  until  the  last  scrap  of  that  Terri- 
tory comes  into  the  Union  in  the  form  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
everything  was  made  to  conform  to  the  ordinance  of  '87,  excluding 
slavery  from  that  vast  extent  of  country. 
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t  CoMTw  itsdf,  under  the  new  Coostimtion  i 
was  to  gin  fane  to  ual  ordinance  by  pntting  power  t 
iato  Ite  kaadi  of  new  offieen  under  the  Constitation,  in  tne  place  ol 
Ac  oU  noes,  vbo  had  been  l^ialated  oat  of  existence  by  xhi:  ch&Dp 
ia  tha  gonvmneat  from  the  Coofeder&tioa  to  the  ConstitnUoii.  Not 
•oljr  sa,  bst  I  bdSere  Indiswt  once  or  twice,  if  not  Oltio,  petitioned 
tke  6eMnl  QovnaiDeat  (or  the  nri^-ilege  of  sospendiug  that  pron- 
aicM  and  allowing  then  to  have  slavee.  A  report  made  bv  Mr.  Ran- 
do^h,  of  TtTiginia,  himself  a  slaveholder,  was  directtv  ti^aiast  it,  and 
Um  aetioD  was  to  refnae  them  the  privilege  of  rit^tmi;  the  urai- 
Mnee  of  'ST. 

Tbn  p^*^  °^  history,  which  I  have  ran  over  briefly,  ia,  I  pnoome, 
as  Itoiiliar  to  most  ot  this  asaembly  as  anv  other  port  of  the  bift- 
torjr  of  OUT  coantiy.    I  snnpoee  that  few  of  my  bearers  ar«  not  as 
^■■"■■■-  with  that  part  of  oistory  a^  I  am,  and  I  ouly  meotion  il  to 
noafl  yoar  atteatton  to  it  at  this  time.    And  benee  I  ask  bow  extra- 
ordinBiT'a  thing  it  is  that  a  man  who  has  occapied  a  position  u{ion  tbe 
Aoor  ot  tlw  Seiwte  of  the  United  States,  who  is  now  id  hia  third  term. 
wd  wbo  \oA»  to  ge<?  the  government  of  this  whole  country  fall  into 
his  own  baads,  pnlendine  to  give  a  tmthful  and  accurate  Listor}-  ol 
the  ttlavvrr  qtwetion  in  this  country,  should  so  entirely  ignore  'the  _ 
whole  of  that  portion  <rf  oor  history — the  most  important  of  all.    IftT 
it  uot  a  most  extraordinarT  spectacle,  that  a  man  should  stand  ii|j 
and  a^  for  any  eonfidence  m  his  statements,  who  sc\»  out  as  he  doe 
with  portions  of  historr.  calling  upon  the  people  to  believe  that  it  il 
a  true  and  fkir  representation,  when  the  leading  part  and  c 
line  fMture  of  the  whole  history  is  carefully  suppreesedt 

But  the  mere  leaving  out  is  not  the  most  remarkable  feature  €L 
this  most  remarkable  essay.  Hia  proposition  is  to  establish  thai 
the  lewliug  men  of  the  Revolution  were  for  his  great  principle  H. 
non-iuter^-entiou  by  the  government  in  the  question  ni  slavery  ii 
the  Territories;  while  history  shows  that  they  decided  in  Ibe  ca^^e^ 
Actnally  brought  before  them  in  exactly  the  contrary  wav,  and  h4 
know^'il.  Not  only  did  they  so  decide  at  that  time,  but  tiiey  stud 
to  it  during  stittv  years,  throngh  thick  and  thin,  as  long  as  thirre  wai 
one  of  tht>  Revolutionary  heroes  upon  the  stage  of  political  actiosi 
Thnwgh  their  wholo  course,  from  first  to  last^  they  diiug  to  frw' 
dom.  Aiul  now  he  asks  the  community  to  beheve  that  the  men  a 
the  Rev«)lulion  were  in  favor  of  his  great  principle,  when  we  faavl 
tlie  nake«]  histon,-  that  they  themselves  dealt  with  this  ver\'  subjeeta 
mutter  of  his  principle,  and  utterly  repadiatt^l  his  principle,  acting 
Mjwn  a  prvcisely  eontrarj-  ground.  It  is  as  impudent  and  absurd  a 
if  a  proswniUnp  attorney  whould  stand  nn  before  a  jurv,  and  ai. 
them  to  convict  A  as  the  mnrderer  of  B,  while  B  was  walking  alin 
K'fow  them. 

I  say  again,  if  Jiid^  Douglas  asserts  that  the  men  of  the  RevnlI^ 
tiiin  acti'il  II {ton  principles  by  which,  to  I>e  consistent  with  themselveii 
they  ought  to  have  adopted  bis  popular  sovereignty,  then,  upon  I 
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consideratioQ  of  his  own  ar^ment,  he  had  a  right  to  make  you 
believe  that  they  understood  the  principles  of  government,  but  mis- 
applied them — that  he  has  arisen  to  enlighten  the  world  as  to  the 
just  application  of  this  principle.  He  has  a  right  to  try  to  per- 
suade you  that  he  understands  their  principles  better  than  they  did, 
and  therefore  he  will  apply  them  now,  not  as  they  did,  but  as  they 
ought  to  have  done.  He  has  a  right  to  go  before  the  community,  and 
try  to  convince  them  of  this,*  but  he  has  no  right  to  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  any  one  the  belief  that  these  men  themselves  approved  of 
nis  great  i>rinciple.  There  are  two  wa^s  of  establishing  a  proposi- 
tion. One  is  by  trjdng  to  demonstrate  it  upon  reason,  and  the  other 
is,  to  i^ow  that  ^eat  men  in  former  times  have  thought  so  and  so, 
and  thus  to  pass  it  by  the  weight  of  pure  authority.  Now,  if  Judge 
Douglas  will  demonstrate  somehow  tnat  this  is  i)opular  soverei^ty 
— the  right  of  one  man  to  make  a  slave  of  another,  without  any  n^ht 
in  that  other,  or  any  one  else,  to  object, — demonstrate  it  as  Euclid 
demonstrated  proi)ositions, — there  is  no  objection.  But  when  he 
comes  forward,  seeking  to  carry  a  principle  by  bringing  to  it  the 
authority  of  men  who  uiemselves  utterly  repumate  that  principle,  I 
ask  that  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  do  it. 

I  see,  in  the  judge's  speech  here,  a  short  sentence  in  these  words : 
^*  Our  lathers,  when  they  formed  this  government  under  which  we 
live,  understood  this  question  just  as  well  and  even  better  than  we 
do  now."  That  is  true ;  I  stick  to  that.  I  will  stand  by  Judge  Doug- 
las in  that  to  the  bitter  end.  And  now.  Judge  Douglas,  come  and 
stand  bv  me,  and  truthfully  show  how  they  acted,  understanding  it 
better  than  we  do.  All  I  ask  of  you.  Judge  Douglas,  is  to  stick  to 
the  proposition  that  the  men  of  the  B^svolution  understood  this  sub- 
ject better  than  we  do  now,  and  with  that  better  understanding  they 
acted  better  than  you  are  trying  to  act  now. 

I  wish  to  say  something  now  m  regard  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
as  dealt  with  by  Judge  Douglas.  In  that  '^  memorable  debate  "  be- 
tween Judge  Douglas  and  mvself,  last  year,  thejudge  thought  fit  to 
commence  a  process  of  catechizing  me,  and  at  Freeport  I  answered 
his  questions,  and  propounded  some  to  him.  Among  others  pro- 
pounded to  him  was  one  that  I  have  here  now.  The  substance,  as  I 
remember  it,  is:  "Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  Territory,  under 
the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  from  its  limits,  prior  to 
the  formation  of  a  State  constitution!"  He  answered  that  they 
could  lawfully  exclude  slavery  from  the  United  States  Territories, 
notwithstandmg  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  There  was  something 
about  that  answer  that  has  probably  been  a  trouble  to  the  judge  ever 
since. 

The  Dred  Scott  decision  expressly  gives  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  a  risht  to  carry  his  slaves  into  the  United  States  Territories. 
And  now  there  was  some  inconsistency  in  saying  that  the  decision 
was  right,  and  saying,  too,  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  could 
lawfulhr  drive  slavery  out  again.  When  all  the  trash,  the  words, 
the  collateral  matter,  was  cleared  away  from  it, —  all  the  chaff  was 
fanned  out  of  it, — it  was  a  bare  absurdity :  no  less  than  that  a  thing 
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may  be  lawfully  driven  away  from  where  it  has  a  lawful  right  to  be. 
Clear  it  of  all  the  verbiage,  and  that  is  the  naked  trntb  of  his  propoi ' 
tion  —  that  a  thing  may  be  lawfully  driven  from  the  place  where  it  h 
a  lawful  right  to  stay.  Well,  it  was  because  the  judge  could  ut  bel 
seeing  this  that  he  has  had  so  much  trouble  with  it ;  and  what  I  wai 
to  ask  your  especial  attention  to,  just  now,  is  to  remind  you,  if  yolj 
have  not  noticed  the  fact,  that  thejudge  does  not  any  longer  say  U  " 
the  people  cau  exclude  slavery.    He  does  not  say  so  in  the  copyriL, 
essay ;  he  did  not  say  so  in  tlie  speech  that  he  made  here ;  and,  so  n 
as  I  know,  since  his  reelection  to  the  Senate,  he  has  nevtr  said,  I 
he  did  at  Freeport,  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  can  exelm 
slavery.    He  desirea  that  you,  who  wish  the  Territories  to  rema^ 
free,  snould  believe  that  he  stands  by  that  pot^ition,  but  he  does  oOl 
say  it  himself.    He  escapes,  to  some  extent,  tne  absunl  poHition  I  have 
stated  by  changing  his  language  entirely.     What  he  says  now  is 
Bomethine  different  in  langnage,  and  we"  will  consider  wliether  it 
is  not  different  in  sense  too.     It  is  now  that  the  Dred  Scott  f 
cision,  or  rather  the  Constitution  under  that  deoision,  does  not  c 
slavery  into  the  Territories  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  of  t 
Territories  to  control  it  as  other  property.    He  does  not  say  the  n 

{»le  can  drive  it  out,  but  they  can  control  it  as  other  property.  T 
anguage  is  different ;  we  snonld  consider  whether  the  sense  is  d 
ferent.  Driving  a  horse  out  of  this  lot  is  too  plain  a  proposition  % 
be  mistaken  about ;  it  is  putting  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  fenci 
Or  it  might  be  a  sort  of  exclusion  of  him  from  the  lot  if  you  were  to 
kill  him  and  let  the  worms  devour  him  ;  but  neither  of  these  things 
is  the  same  as  "  controlling  him  as  other  property."  That  would  be 
to  feed  him,  to  pamper  him,  to  ride  him,  to  use  and  abnee  him,  to 
make  the  most  money  out  of  him,  "as  other  property  " ;  but,  pleaee 
yon,  what  do  the  men  who  are  in  favor  of  slavery  want  more  tfaao 
this  i  What  do  they  really  want,  other  than  that  slavery,  being  in 
the  Territories,  shall  be  controlled  as  other  propertvT 

If  they  want  anything  else,  I  do  not  comprenend  it.     I  ask  yonr 
attention  to  this,  first,  for  the  purpose  of  ]K>iDting  out  the  change  of 
ground  the  judge  has  made  -,  and,  m  the  second  place,  the  importanfle 
of  the  change  —  that  that  change  is  not  such  as  to  give  you  gentle- 
men who  want  his  popular  sovereignty  the  power  to  exclude  the  in- 
Etitutiou  or  drive  itout  at  all.     I  know  the  judgesometimes  squints 
at  the  argumeut  that  in  controlling  it  as  other  property  by  unfriend] 
legislation  they  may  control  it  to  death,  as  you  might  in  the  caB0  4 
a  horse,  perhaps,  feed  him  so  lightly  and  ride  him  so  much  that  i 
would  die.     But  when  yon  come  tolegishitive  control,  there  is  som 
thing  more  to  be  attended  to.     I  have  no  doubt,  myself,  that  if  t' 
Terntories  should  undertake  to  control  slave  property  as  other  pre, 
erty —  that  is,  control  it  in  such  a  wav  that  it  would  be  the  moi 
valuable  as  property,  and  make  it  bear  its  just  proportion  in  the 
of  burdens  as  property, —  really  deal  with  it  as  property, — the  S 
prerae  Court  of  the  United  States  will  say,  "  Gh>d  speed  yoD,  a 
amen."     But  I  undertake  to  give  the  opinion,  at  least,  that  if  i 
Territories  attempt  by  any  direct  le^lation  to  drive  the  man  wi 
his  slave  out  of  tne  Territory,  or  to  decide  that  his  slave  is  free  t 
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cause  of  his  being  taken  in  there,  or  to  tax  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  cannot  keej)  him  there^  the  Supreme  Court  will  unhesitatingly 
decide  all  such  legislation  unconstitutional,  as  long  as  that  Supreme 
Court  is  constructed  as  the  Dred  Scott  Supreme  Court  is.  The  first 
two  things  they  have  already  decided,  except  that  there  is  a  little 
quibble  among  lawyers  between  the  words  aicta  and  decision.  They 
have  already  decided  that  a  negro  cannot  be  made  free  by  territorial 
leridation. 

What  is  that  Dred  Scott  decision  t  Judge  Douglas  labors  to  show 
that  it  is  one  thin^,  while  I  think  it  is  altogether  different.  It  is  a 
long  opinion,  but  it  is  all  embodied  in  this  short  statement:  ^^  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  Congress  to  deprive  a  man 
of  his  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  the  right  of  property 
in  slaves  is  distinctly  and  expressly  afSrmed  in  that  Constitution ; 
therefore  if  Congress  shall  undertake  to  say  that  a  man's  slave  is  no 
longer  his  slave  when  he  crosses  a  certain  line  into  a  Territory,  that 
is  depriving  him  of  his  property  without  due  jprocess  of  law,  and  is 
unconstitutionaL"  There  is  the  whole  Dred  Scott  decision.  They 
add  that  if  Congress  cannot  do  so  itself.  Congress  cannot  confer  any 

Sower  to  do  so,  and  hence  any  effort  by  the  territorial  legislature  to 
o  either  of  these  things  is  absolutely  decided  against.    It  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  b^  that  court. 

Now,  as  to  this  indirect  mode  by  "  unfriendly  legislation,"  all  law- 
yers here  will  readily  understand  that  such  a  proi)osition  cannot  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment,  because  a  legislature  cannot  indirectly  do 
that  which  it  cannot  accomplish  directiy.  Then  I  say  any  legislation 
to  control  this  property,  as  property,  for  its  benefit  as  property,  would 
be  hailed  by  tnis  Drea  Scott  Supreme  Court,  and  fully  sustained ; 
but  any  le^slation  driving  slave  property  out,  or  destroying  it  as 

Eroperty,  directly  or  indirectiy,  will  most  assuredly  by  that  court  be 
ela  unconstitutional. 

Judge  Douglas  says  that  if  the  Constitution  carries  slavery  into 
the  Territories,  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  of  the  Territories  to 
control  it  as  other  property,  then  it  follows  logically  that  every  one 
who  swears  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  must 
give  that  support  to  that  property  which  it  needs.  And  if  the  Con- 
stitution carries  slavery  into  the  Territories  beyond  the  power  of  the 
people  to  control  it  as  other  property,  then  it  also  carries  it  into  the 
States,  because  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Now,  gentiemen.  if  it  were  not  for  my  excessive  modesty  I  would 
say  that  I  told  tnat  very  thing  to  Jud^e  Douglas  quite  a  year  ago. 
This  arffument  is  here  m  print,  and  if  it  were  not  for  my  modesty, 
as  I  said,  I  might  call  your  attention  to  it.  If  you  read  it,  you  will 
find  that  I  not  only  made  that  argument,  but  made  it  better  than  he 
has  made  it  since. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference.  I  say  now,  and  said  then, 
there  is  no  sort  of  question  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
it  is  the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  take  his  slave  and  hold  him  in 
the  Territory :  and,  saying  this.  Judge  Douglas  himself  admits  the 
conclusion.  He  says  if  that  is  so,  this  consequence  will  follow;  and 
because  this  consequence  would  f  oUow,  his  argument  is,  the  decision 
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oannot  therefore  be  that  way —  "  that  would  spoil  my  populitr  aov. 
ereifrnty,  and  it  cannot  be  possible  that  this  gr^t  principle  hits  beea 
Bqudched  out  in  this  extraordinary  way.  It  might  be,  if  it  were  na| 
for  the  extraordinary  coneequences  of  spoiling  my  humbng." 

Another  feature  of  the  judge's  argument  about  the  Dred  Scotlfl 
ease  is  an  effort  to  show  that  that  decision  deals  altogether  in  dee- 
lamtions  of  negatives;  that  the  Constitution  does  not  affirm  any- 
thing as  expounded  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  but  it  only  declares 
a  want  of  power,  a  total  absence  of  power,  in  reference  to  the  Ter- 
ritories. It  seems  to  be  his  purpose  to  make  the  whole  of  that  deci- 
sion to  result  in  a  mere  negative  declaration  of  a  want  of  power  in 
Congress  to  do  an3^htng  in  relation  to  this  matter  in  the  Territories. 
I  know  the  opinion  of  the  judges  states  that  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  power ;  but  that  is,  unfortunately,  not  all  it  states ;  for  the  judges 
add  that  the  right  of  property  in  a.  slave  is  distinctly  and  eipreraly 
afBrmed  in  the  Constitution.  It  does  not  stop  at  saying  that  the 
right  of  pntperty  in  a  slave  is  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  is  de- 
clared to  exist  somewhere  in  the  Constitution,  but  says  it  is  affirmed 
in  the  Constitution.  Its  language  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is 
embodied  and  so  woven  into  that  instrument  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
tached without  breaking  the  Constitution  itself, — in  a  word,  it  is  • 
part  of  the  Constitution. 

Douglas  is  singularly  unfortunate  in  bis  effort  to  make  out  that 
decision  to  be  altogether  negative,  when  the  express  language  at  the.- 
vital  part  is  that  this  is  distinctly  afKrmed  in  the  Constitution.    T 
think  myself,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  this  decision  does  not  mervll 
carry  slavery  into  the  Territories,  but  by  its  logical  conclusion  tl 
carries  it  into  the  States  in  which  we  live.     One  provision  of  thai 
Constitution  is,  that  it  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, — I  d 
not  quote  the  language, — any  constitution  or  law  of  any  State  t 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.    This  Dred  Scott  decision  saya  tha 
the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  is  affirmed  in  that  Constitution  wbieb  | 
is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  State  eouBtitutiou  or  law  not-  J 
withstanding.   Then  I  say  that  to  destroya  thing  whii^h  is  distinctjjr 
affirmed  and  supported  liy  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  even  by  • 
State  constitution  or  law.  is  a  violation  of  that  supreme  law,  an' 
there  is  no  escape  from  it.    In  my  judgment  there  is  no  avoiding  tbi 
result,  save  that  the  American  people  shall  see  that  State  constitH 
tions  are  better  oonstmed  than  our  Constitution  is  c<^nstmed  in  thaf^ 
decision.    They  must  take  rare  that  it  is  more  faithfolly  and  truly 
carried  out  than  it  is  there  expounded. 

I  must  hast«n  to  a  conclusion.  Near  the  beginning  of  my  remarks 
I  said  that  this  insidious  Douglas  popular  sovereignty  is  the  meason 
that  now  threatens  the  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  to  preveirf 
slavery  from  being  nationalized  in  the  United  States.  I  propose  V 
ask  your  attention  for  a  little  while  to  some  propositions  in  affl" 
mance  of  that  statement.  Take  it  jost  as  it  stands,  and  apply  it  as 
principle;  extend  and  apply  that  principle  elsewhere,  and  eonsidflj 
where  it  will  lead  you.  Inowput  this  proposition,  that  Judge  Dou^ 
las's  popular  sttvereignty  applied  will  reopen  the  African  slave-tradej 
and  I  will  demonstrate  it  by  any  variety  of  ways  in  which  yon  a 
turn  the  subject  or  look  at  it. 
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The  judge  says  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  have  the  right, 
by  his  principle,  to  have  slaves  if  they  want  them.  Then  I  say  that 
the  people  in  G^rgia  have  the  right  to  buy  slaves  in  Africa  ii  they 
want  them,  and  I  defy  any  man  on  earth  to  show  any  distinction 
between  the  two  thmgs — to  show  that  the  one  is  either  more  wicked 
or  more  nnlawfol :  to  show,  on  original  principles,  that  one  is  better  or 
worse  than  the  otner ;  or  to  show  by  the  Constitation  that  one  differs 
a  whit  from  the  other.  He  will  tell  me,  doubtless,  that  there  is  no 
constitutional  provision  against  people  taking  slaves  into  the  new 
Territories,  and  I  tell  him  that  there  is  equally  no  constitutional 
provision  s^inst  buying  slaves  in  Africa.  He  will  tell  you  that  a 
people  in  the  exercise  of  popular  sovereignty  ought  to  do  as  they 
please  about  that  thing,  and  have  slaves  if  they  want  them ;  and 
I  tell  you  that  the  people  of  Georgia  are  as  much  entitled  to  pop- 
ular sovereigntjT,  and  to  buy  slaves  in  Africa,  if  they  want  them, 
as  the  people  of  the  Territory  are  to  have  slaves  if  they  want  them. 
I  ask  any  man,  dealing  honestly  with  himself,  to  point  out  a 
distinction. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  letter  of  Judge  Douglases,  in  which,  with- 
out stating  tiiat  to  be  the  object,  he  doubtless  endeavors  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  two.  He  says  he  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  African  slave-trade.  And  why  t 
He  then  seeks  to  give  a  reason  that  would  not  apply  to  his  popular 
sovereignty  in  the  Territories.  What  is  that  reason  t  "  The  abolition 
of  the  African  slave-trade  is  a  compromise  of  the  Constitution."  I 
deny  it.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  proi)osition  that  the  abolition  of 
the  African  slave-trade  is  a  compromise  of  the  Constitution.  No  man 
can  put  his  finger  on  anything  in  the  Constitution,  or  on  the  line  of 
history,  which  shows  it.  It  is  a  mere  barren  assertion,  made  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a  distinction  between  the  revival  of  the 
African  slave-trade  and  his  "  great  principle.'' 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  it 
was  expected  that  the  slave-trade  would  be  abolished.  I  should  as- 
sert, and  insist  upon  that,  if  Judge  Douglas  denied  it.  But  I  know 
that  it  was  equally  expected  that  slavery  would  be  excluded  from 
the  Territories,  and  I  can  show  by  history  that  in  regard  to  these 
two  things  public  opinion  was  exactlv  alike,  while  in  regard  to  posi- 
tive action,  there  was  more  done  in  the  ordinance  of  '87  to  resist  the 
spread  of  slavery  than  was  ever  done  to  abolish  the  foreign  slave- 
trade.  Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  I  say  again  that  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  public  expectation  was  that  the  slave- 
trade  would  be  abolished,  but  no  more  so  than  that  the  spread  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  should  be  restrained.  They  stand  alike, 
except  that  in  the  ordinance  of  '87  there  was  a  mark  left  by  public 
opinion,  showing  that  it  was  more  committed  against  the  spread  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  than  against  the  foreign  slave-trade. 

Compromise  I  What  word  of  compromise  was  tnere  about  it  f  Why, 
the  public  sense  was  then  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade : 
but  there  was  at  the  time  a  very  great  commercial  interest  involved 
in  it,  and  extensive  capital  in  that  branch  of  trade.  There  were 
doubtless  the  incipient  stages  of  improvement  in  the  South  in  the 
way  of  farming,  dependent  on  the  slave-trade,  and  they  made  a  pro- 
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position  to  Congress  to  abolish  the  trade  after  allowing  it  twenl 

Sears,  a  sufflcient  time  for  the  capital  and  commerce  engaged  in  it  to' 
e  transferred  to  other  chaunels.  They  made  no  provision  that  it 
should  be  abolished  in  twenty  years;  I  do  not  donbt  that  they  ex- 
pected it  would  be ;  but  they  made  no  bargain  about  it.  The  pablio 
sentiment  left  no  doubt  iu  the  minds  of  any  that  it  would  be  done 
away.  I  repeat,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  those  times  in 
favor  of  that  matter  being  a  compromise  of  the  Oonstitntion.  It  was 
the  public  expectation  at  the  time,  manifested  in  a  thousand  wayi 
that  the  spread  of  slavery  should  also  be  restricted. 

Then  I  say  if  this  principle  is  established,  that  there  is 
in  slavery,  and  whoever  wants  it  has  a  right  to  have  it ;  that  it  is 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents ;  a  sort  of  question  as  to  how  they  aba 
deal  withbrutos;  that  between  ns  and  the  negro  here  there  is  no  sort 
of  question,  but  that  at  the  South  the  question  is  between  the  ne^ro 
and  the  crocodile ;  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  pobcy ;  that  there  is  a 
perfect  right,  according  to  interest,  to  do  just  as  you  please  —  when 
this  is  d(me,  where  this  doctrine  prevails,  the  miners  and  sappers  wiH 
have  formed  public  opinion  for  the  slave-trade.  They  will  be  ready 
for  Jeff  Davis  and  Stephens,  and  other  leaders  of  that  company,  to 
sound  the  bugle  for  the  revival  of  tiie  slave-trade,  for  the  second 
Dred  Scott  decision,  for  the  flood  of  slavery  to  be  poured  over  the 
free  States,  while  we  shall  be  here  tied  down  and  helpless,  and  mn 
over  like  sheep. 

It  is  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  this  same  idea  to  say  to  men  who 
want  to  adhere  to  the  Democratic  party,  who  have  always  belonged 
to  that  party,  and  are  only  looking  about  for  some  excuse  to  sticKto 
it,  but  nevertlieless  hate  slavery,  that  Douglas's  popular  sovereignt  ~ 
is  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  oppose  slavery.    They  allow  themselves ' 
be  persuaded  e-asily,  in  accordance  with  their  previous  dispogjtioi 
into  this  belief,  that  it  is  about  as  good  a  way  of  opposing  slave 
as  any,  and  we  can  do  that  without  straining  our  old  party  ties 
breaking  up  old  political  associations.    We  can  do  so  without  beinv 
called  ne^ro- worshipers.    We  can  do  that  without  being  subjected 
to  the  gibes  and  sneers  that  are  so  readily  thrown  out  in  plaoB 
of  argument  where  no  argument  can  be  found.    So  let  us  stick  to 
this  popular  sovereignty — this  insidioas  popidar  sovereignty.    Now 
let  rae  call  your  attention  to  one  thing  that  has  rejUly  hap}>en< 
which  shows  this  gradual  and  steady  debauching  of  puolic  opini 
this  course  of  preparation  for  the  revival  of  the  (dave-trade,  for 
territorial  slave-code,  aud  the  new  Dred  Scott  decision  that  is 
carry  slavery  into  the  free  States.     Did  you  ever,  five  years  aj 
hear  of  anybody  in  the  world  saying  that  the  negro  had  no  idii 
in  the  Declaration  of  National  Independence;  that  it  did  not  i 
negroes  at  all,  and  when  "all  men"  were  spoken  of  negroes 
not  ineludi^dT 

I  am  satisfied  that  five  years  ago  that  proposition  was  not  pot 
upon  paper  by  any  living  being  anywhere.     I  have  been  unable  at 
any  time  to  find  a  man  in  an  audience  who  would  declare  that  he  hod 
ever  known  of  anybody  saying  so  five  years  ago.    But  last  year  th( 
was  not  a  "Douglas  popular  sovereignty  "man  in  Illinois  who  did 
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say  it.  Is  there  one  in  Ohio  but  declares  his  firm  belief  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  did  not  mean  negroes  at  all  t  I  do  not 
know  how  this  is:  I  have  not  been  here  much;  but  I  presume  you 
are  very  much  alike  everywhere.  Then  I  suppose  uiat  all  now 
express  the  belief  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  never  did 
mean  n^roes.  I  call  upon  one  of  them  to  say  that  he  said  it  Ave 
years  ago. 

If  you  think  that  now,  and  did  not  think  it  then,  the  next  thing 
that  strikes  me  is  to  remark  that  there  has  been  a  change  wrought 
in  you,  and  a  very  significant  change  it  is,  being  no  less  man  chang- 
ing the  negro,  in  your  estimation,  from  the  rank  of  a  man  to  that 
of  a  brute.  They  are  taking  him  down,  and  placing  him,  when 
spoken  of,  among  reptiles  and  crocodiles,  as  Judge  Douglas  himself 
expresses  it. 

Is  not  this  change  wrought  in  your  minds  a  very  important 
changet  Public  opmion  in  this  country  is  everything.  In  a  na- 
tion Tu^e  ours  this  popular  sovereignty  and  sc[uatter  sovereignty 
have  ahready  wrougnt  a  change  in  the  public  mmd  to  the  extent  I 
have  stated.*   There  is  no  man  in  this  crowd  who  can  contradict  it. 

Now,  if  you  are  opposed  to  slavery  honestly,  as  much  as  anybody, 
I  ask  you  to  note  that  fact,  and  the  like  of  which  is  to  follow,  to  be 

Slast^red  on,  layer  after  layer,  until  very  soon  you  are  prepared  to 
eal  with  the  negro  everywhere  as  with  the  brute.  If  pubuc  senti- 
ment has  not  been  debauched  already  to  this  point,  a  new  turn  of 
the  screw  in  that  direction  is  all  that  is  wantmg;  and  this  is  con- 
stantly being  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  insidious  nopular  sover- 
eignty. You  need  but  one  or  two  turns  further  until  your  minds, 
now  ripening  under  these  teachings,  will  be  ready  for  all  these  things, 
and  you  wiU  receive  and  support,  or  submit  to,  the  slave-trade  re- 
vived with  all  its  horrors^  a  slave  code  enforced  in  our  Territories, 
and  a  new  Dred  Scott  decision  to  bring  slavery  up  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  free  North.  This,  I  must  say,  is  but  carrying  out  those  words 
prophetically  si)oken  by  Mr.  Clay  many,  many  years  ago, — I  believe 
more  than  thirty  years,— when  he  told  an  audience  that  if  they  would 
repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation,  they  must 
go  back  to  the  era  of  our  independence  and  muzzle  the  cannon 
which  thundered  its  annual  joyous  return  on  the  Fourth  of  July ; 
they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us;  they  must  penetrate 
the  human  soul,  and  eradicate  the  love  of  liberty;  but  until  they  did 
these  things,  and  others  eloquently  enumerated  by  him,  they  could 
not  repress  all  tendencies  to  ultimate  emancipation. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  preeminent  degree  these  popu- 
lar sovereigns  are  at  this  work:  blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around 
us;  teaching  that  the  negro  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  brute;  that  the 
Declaration  has  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  that  he  ranks  with  the 
crocodile  and  the  reptile;  that  man,  with  body  and  soul,  is  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents.  I  suggest  to  this  portion  of  the  Onio  Republi- 
cans, or  Democrats,  if  there  be  any  present,  the  serious  consideration 
of  this  f act^  that  there  is  now  going  on  among  you  a  steady  process 
of  debauching  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  W  ith  this,  my  iriends, 
I  bid  you  adieu. 
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September  17,  1850.— Speech  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

My  FeUow-citizetis  of  the  State  of  Ohio :  Tins  is  the  first  time  il 
my  fife  that  I  have  appeared  before  an  audience  in  so  great  a  titl 
as  this.  I  therefore — though  I  am  do  longer  a  young  mac — make 
this  appearance  under  Eome  degree  of  embarrassment.  Bnt  I  have 
found  mat  when  one  is  embarrassed,  usually  the  shortest  way  to  get 
through  with  it  is  to  quit  talking  or  thinking  about  it,  and  go 
someuiing  else. 

I  iinderstaud  that  you  have  had  recently  with  you  my  very 
tinguished  friend,  Judge  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  and  I  understand, 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  (not  greatly  sought,  to  be  sure; 
of  seeing  a  report  ofthe  speech  that  he  made  here,  that  he  did  me  the 
honor  to  mention  my  humble  name.  I  suppose  tnat  he  did  so  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  objection  to  some  sentiment  at  some  time 
expressed  by  me.  I  should  expect,  it  is  true,  that  Judge  Doug- 
las bad  reminded  you,  or  informed  you,  if  you  had  never  befor«i 
heard  it,  that  I  had  once  in  my  life  declared  it  as  my  opinion  that 
this  government  cannot  "endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half 
free;  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,"  and,  as  I  had 
expressed  it,  I  did  not  expect  the  house  to  fall ;  that  1  did  not  expect 
the  Union  to  he  dissolved,  but  that  I  did  expect  it  would  cease  to 
l)e  divided  ;  that  it  would  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other;  that 
either  the  opposition  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  farther  spread  of  it, 
and  piaffe  it  where  the  public  mind  wonld  rest  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  the  friends  of  slavery 
will  push  it  forward  until  it  becomes  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States, 
old  or  new,  free  as  well  as  slave.  I  did^  fifteen  months  ago,  express 
that  opinion,  and  upon  many  occasions  Judge  Douglas  has  denounced 
it,  and  has  greatly,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  misrepresented 
mv  purpose  in  the  expression  oiF  that  opinion. 

1  presume,  without  oaviug  seen  a  report  of  his  speech,  that  he  did 
BO  here.  1  presume  that  he  alluded  also  to  that  opinion  in  difFerest 
language,  havingbeeu  expressed  at  a  subsequent  time  by  Governor 
Seward!  of  New  York,  and  that  he  took  the  two  in  a  lump  and  de- 
nounced them ;  that  he  tried  to  point  out  that  there  was  something 
couched  in  this  opinion  which  led  to  the  making  of  an  entire  uni- 
formity of  the  local  institutions  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  different  States,  which  in  their  nature  would 
seem  to  require  a  variety  of  institutions,  and  a  variety  of  laws  con- 
formingto  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  different  States. 

Not  only  so:  I  presume  he  insisted  that  this  was  a  declaration  of 
war  between  the  free  and  slave  States — that  it  was  the  sounding  to 
the  onset  of  continual  war  between  the  different  States,  the  suve 
and  free  States. 

This  charge,  in  this  form,  was  made  by  Judge  Douglas  on,  I  be- 
lievCj  the  9th  of  July,  IS.^8,  iu  Chicago,  in  my  licAring.  On  the  next 
evening,  1  made  some  reply  to  it.  I  informed  him  that  many  of  the 
inferences  he  drew  from  that  exprcBsion  of  mine  were  altocetbor 
foreign  to  any  purpose  entertained  hy  me,and  in  so  far  as  he  snoi 
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ascribe  these  inferences  to  me,  as  my  pnrpose,  he  was  entirely  mis- 
taken ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  might  ar^e  that  whatever  might  be  my 
EnrposCy  actions,  conforming  U>  my  views,  wonld  lead  to  these  results, 
e  might  ai^e  and  establish  if  ne  conld ;  but,  so  far  as  purposes 
were  ooncemecL  he  was  totally  mistaken  as  to  me. 

When  I  made  that  replv  to  him,  I  told  him,  on  the  question 
of  declaring  war  between  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  that  I 
had  not  said  I  did  not  expect  any  peace  upon  this  question  until 
slavery  was  exterminated ;  that  I  had  only  saia  I  expected  peace  when 
that  institution  was  put  where  the  public  mind  should  rest  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction ;  that  I  believed, 
from  the  or^nization  of  our  government  until  a  very  recent  pericxi 
of  time,  the  mstitution  had  b^n  placed  and  continued  upon  such  a 
basis;  that  we  had  had  comparative  peace  upon  that  question 
through  a  portion  of  that  period  of  time,  only  because  the  public 
mind  rested  in  that  belief  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  when  we  returned 
to  that  position  in  relation  to  HSbA,  matter,  I  supposed  we  should  again 
have  peace  as  we  previously  had.  I  assurea  him,  as  I  now  assure 
you,  tnat  I  neither  then  had,  nor  have,  nor  ever  had,  any  purpose  in 
any  way  of  interfering  with  Ihe  institution  of  slavery  where  it  exists. 
I  believe  we  have  no  jwwer,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  rather  under  the  form  of  ^vemment  under  which  we 
live,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  or  any  other  of  the 
institutions  of  our  sister  States,  be  they  free  or  slave  States.  I  do- 
dared  then,  and  I  now  re-declare,  that  I  have  as  little  inclination 
to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  where  it  now  exists, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  General  Government,  or  any  other 
instrumentality,  as  I  believe  we  have  no  power  to  do  so.  I  acciden- 
tally used  this  expression:  I  had  no  purpose  of  entering  into  the 
slave  States  to  disturb  the  institution  of  davery.  So,  upfm  the  first 
occasion  that  Judse  Douglas  got  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  me,  he 
passed  by  the  whole  body  of  what  I  had  said  upon  that  subject,  and 
seized  upon  the  particular  expression  of  mine,  tnat  I  had  no  purposes 
of  entering  into  the  slave  States  to  disturb  the  institution  of  slavery. 
"Oh,  no,''  said  he;  "he  [Lincoln]  wont  enter  into  the  slave  StatoHto 
disturb  the  institution  of  slavery ;  he  is  too  prudent  a  man  to  do 
such  a  thing  as  that;  he  only  means  that  he  will  go  on  to  the  line 
between  the  free  and  slave  States,  and  shoot  over  at  them.  Tliis  is 
all  he  means  to  do.  He  means  to  do  them  all  the  harm  he  can,  to 
disturb  them  all  he  can,  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  his  own  hide  in 
perfect  safety." 

Well,  now,  I  did  not  think,  at  that  time,  that  that  was  either  u  very 
dignified  or  very  lomcal  argument;  but  so  it  was,  and  I  had  to  get 
along  with  it  as  well  as  I  could. 

It  nas  occurred  to  me  here  to-night  that  if  I  ever  do  nhoot  r)V(*r 
the  line  at  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  th<*  lin<*,  into  a  slave 
State,  and  propose  to  do  so  keeping  my  skin  safe,  that  I  hav(»  now 
about  the  oest  chance  I  shall  ever  have.  I  should  not  wonder  if 
there  are  some  Eentuckians  about  this  audience;  we  are  clr>se  to 
Kentucky;  and  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  we  are  on  elevatrtil 
ground,  and  by  speaking  distinctly  I  should  not  wonder  if  some  of 
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the  Kentnckians  would  hear  roe  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.    P( 
that  reason  I  propose  to  address  a  portion  of  what  I  have  to  say  to 
the  Kentiickians. 

I  say.  then,  in  the  &rst  place,  to  the  Eentuckians,  that  I  am  what 
they  call,  as  I  understand  it^  a  "  Black  Republican."  I  think  slavery 
is  wrong,  morally  and  politically.  I  desire  that  it  should  be  no  fia- 
ther  spread  in  thene  United  States,  and  I  should  not  object  if  il 
should  gradually  tenninato  in  the  whole  Union,  While  I  say  th:" 
for  myself,  I  say  to  you  Kentuckians  that  I  understand  you  di£F« 
radically  with  me  upon  this  proposition;  that  you  believe  slavery  is 
a  good  thing;  that  slavery  is  nRht;  that  it  ought  to  be  extended 
and  perpetuated  in  this  Union.  Now,  there  being  this  broad  differ- 
ence between  us,  I  do  not  pretend,  in  addressing  myself  to  you  Ken- 
tuckians, to  attempt  proselyting  yon ;  that  would  be  a  vain  effort. 
I  do  not  ent«r  upon  it.  I  only  propose  to  try  to  show  you  that  you 
ought  to  nominate  for  the  next  presidencv,  at  Charleston,  my  dia- 
tinguished  friend,  Judge  Douglas.  In  all  that  there  is  no  real  aiffer- 
enee  between  yon  and  nim ;  I  understand  he  is  as  sincerely  for  yoo, 
and  more  wisely  for  yon,  than  you  are  for  yourselves.  I  will  try  to 
demonstrate  that  proposition.  Understand  now,  I  say  that  I  believfli 
he  is  as  sincerely  for  yon,  and  more  wisely  for  you,  than  you 
f or  Y  ourselves. 

What  do  you  waut  more  than  anything  else  to  make  snct-ei 
your  views  of  slavery  —  to  advance  tne  outspread  of  it,  and  to  seeore^ 
and  perpetuate  the  nationality  of  it  I  What  do  yon  waut  more  than 
anything  else  t  What  is  needed  absolutely  T  What  is  indispensable 
to  you  I  Why,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  the  question,  it  is  to 
retain  a  hold  upon  the  North  —  it  is  to  retain  support  and  strength 
from  the  free  States.  If  you  can  get  this  support  and  strength  from 
the  free  States,  you  can  succeed.  If  you  do  not  get  this  snpportftad 
this  strength  from  the  free  States,  you  are  in  the  minority,  and  yon 
are  beaten  at  once. 

K  that  proposition  be  admitted, —  and  it  is  undeniable, —  then  the 
next  thing  I  say  to  you  is,  that  Douglas  of  all  the  men  i  n  this  nation 
is  the  only  man  that  affords  you  any  hold  upon  the  free  States;  tbi 
no  other  man  can  give  yon  any  strength  in  the  free  Stat«8.  Tl 
being  so,  if  you  doubt  the  other  branch  of  the  proposition,  whether 
is  for  you, —  whether  he  is  really  for  yon,  as  I  have  expressed  it,- 
propose  asking  your  attention  for  a  while  to  a  few  facts. 

The  issue  between  you  and  me,  understand,  is  that  I  think  slavi 
is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  outspread,  and  you  think  it  is  ri(^ 
and  ought  to  be  extended  and  perpetuated.  I  now  proceed  to  try 
show  to  yon  that  Douglas  is  as  smeerely  for  yoii,  and  — -"  -^" 
for  you,  than  you  are  for  yourselves. 

In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  in  a  government  like  this,  a  govi 
ment  of  the  people,  where  the  voice  of  all  the  men  of  the  count 
substantially,  enters  into  the  administration  of  the  government,  what 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  it  is  public  opinion.  I  lay  down  the  propo- 
sition that  Judge  Douglas  is  not  only  the  man  that  {promises  yon  in 
advance  a  hold  upon  the  Norih,  and  support  in  the  North,  but  uist  ^^ 
constantly  molds  public  opinion  to  your  ends;  that  in  every  poeni 
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way  he  can,  he  molds  the  public  opinion  of  the  North  to  jour  ends; 
and  if  there  are  a  few  things  in  which  he  seems  to  be  agamst  you, — 
a  few  thinffs  which  he  says  that  appear  to  be  against  you,  and  a  few 
that  he  forbears  to  say  which  you  would  like  to  haye  him  say, —  ^ou 
ought  to  remember  tnat  the  saying  of  the  one.  or  the  forbearing 
to  say  the  other,  would  lose  his  hold  upon  the  I^orth,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, would  lose  his  capacity  to  serye  you. 

Ui>on  this  subject  of  molding  public  opinion,  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact — for  a  well-established  fact  it  is — that  the  jud^e 
neyer  says  your  institution  of  slayery  is  wrong :  he  neyer  says  it  is 
right,  to  be  sure,  but  he  never  says  it  is  wrong.    There  is  not  a 

Sublic  man  in  the  United  States,  I  believe,  with  the  exception  of 
enator  Douglas,  who  has  not,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  declared  his 
opinion  whether  the  thing  is  right  or  wrong;  but  Senator  Douglas 
never  declares  it  is  wrong.  He  leaves  himself  at  perfect  liberty  to 
do  aU  in  your  favor  which  he  would  be  hindered  from  doing  if  he 
were  to  aechure  the  thing  to  be  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  he  takes 
all  the  chances  that  he  has  for  inveigling  the  sentiment  of  the  North, 
opposed'  to  slavery,  into  your  support,  oy  never  saying  it  is  riffht. 
Tnis  you  ought  to  set  down  to  his  credit.  You  ought  to  give  nim 
full  credit  for  this  much,  little  though  it  be  in  comparison  to  the 
whole  which  he  does  for  you. 

Some  other  things  I  will  ask  your  attention  to.  He  said  upon  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  he  has  repeated  it,  as  I  under- 
stand, a  great  many  times,  that  he  does  not  care  whether  slavery  is 
"  voted  up  or  voted  down.''  This  again  shows  you,  or  ought  to  show 
you,  if  you  would  reason  upon  it,  that  he  does  not  believe  it  to  be 
wrong;  for  a  man  may  say,  when  he  sees  nothing  wrong  in  a  thing, 
that  ne  does  not  care  whether  it  be  voted  up  or  voted  down ;  but  no 
man  can  logically  say  that  he  cares  not  whether  a  thing  goes  up  or 
goes  down  which  appears  to  him  to  be  wrong.  You  therefore  have 
a  demonstration  in  tnis,  that  to  Judge  Douglas's  mind  your  favorite 
institution,  which  you  desire  to  have  spread  out  and  made  per- 
petual, is  no  wrong. 

Another  thing  he  tells  you,  in  a  speech  made  at  Memphis,  in  Ten- 
nessee, shortly  after  the  canvass  in  Illinois,  last  year.  He  there 
distinctly  told  the  people  that  there  was  a  "  line  drawn  by  the  Al- 
mighty across  this  continent,  on  the  one  side  of  which  the  soil  must 
always  be  cultivated  by  slaves  " ;  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  know 
exactly  where  that  line  was,  but  that  there  was  sucn  a  line.  I  want 
to  ask  your  attention  to  that  proposition  again  —  that  there  is  one 
portion  of  this  continent  where  the  Almighty  has  designed  the  soil 
shall  always  be  cultivated  by  slaves ;  that  its  being  cultivated  by 
slaves  at  that  place  is  right:  that  it  has  the  direct  sympathy  and  au- 
thority of  the  Almighty.  Wnenever  you  can  get  these  Northern  audi- 
ences to  adopt  the  opinion  that  slavery  is  right  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Ohio ;  ^enever  you  can  get  them,  in  pursuance  of  Douglas's 
views,  to  adopt  that  sentiment,  they  will  very  readily  make  the  other 
ar^ment,  which  is  perfectly  logical,  that  that  which  is  right  on  that 
side  of  the  Ohio  cannot  be  wrong  on  this,  and  that  if  you  have  that 
property  on  that  side  of  the  Ohio,  under  the  seal  and  stamp  of  the 

Vol.  I.— 36. 
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Almighty,  when  by  any  means  it  esoapes  over  here,  it  is  wrong  t  , 
have  constitutions  and  laws  "to  devil"  you  about  it.  80  Douglas 
is  molding  the  public  opinion  of  the  North,  first  t<i  say  that  the 
thing  is  right  in  your  State  over  the  Ohio  River,  and  hence  to  say 
that  that  which  is  right  there  is  not  wrong  here,  and  that  all  laws 
and  constitutions  here,  recognizing  it  as  being  wrong,  are  themselves 
wrong,  and  onght  to  be  repealed  and  abrogated.  He  will  tell  yon, 
men  01  Ohio,  that  if  you  choose  here  to  have  laws  against  slavery.it 
is  in  conformity  to  the  idea  that  your  climate  is  not  snited  to  it;  {hat 
your  climate  is  not  suited  to  smve  labor,  and  therefore  you  have 
constitutions  and  laws  against  it. 

Let  us  attend  to  that  argument  for  a  little  while,  and  see  if  it  be 
Boand.  You  do  not  raise  sugar-cane  (except  the  new-fashioned  sugar- 
cane,  and  you  won't  raise  tnat  long),  but  they  do  raise  it  in  Loaisi- 
ana.  Yon  don't  raise  it  in  Ohio  because  you  can't  raise  it  profitably, 
because  the  climate  don't  suit  it.  They  do  raise  it  in  Louisiana  be- 
cause there  it  is  profitable.  Now  Douglas  will  tell  you  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  slavery  question ;  that  they  do  have  staves  there  because 
they  are  profitable,  and  you  don't  have  them  here  because  they  aw 
not  profitable.  If  that  is  so,  then  it  leads  to  dealing  with  the  one 
precisely  as  with  the  other.  Is  there,  then,  anything  in  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  Ohio  against  raising  sugar-eanef  Have  you  found  it 
necessary  to  put  any  such  provision  in  your  law!  Surely  not !  No 
man  desires  to  raise  sugar-cane  in  Ohio ;  but  if  any  man  did  desire 
to  do  so,  you  would  say  it  was  a  tyrannioa)  law  that  forbids  his 
doing  SO;  and  whenever  you  shall  agree  with  Douglas,  whenever 
vour  minds  are  brought  to  adopt  his  argument,  as  surely  yon  will 
nave  reached  the  conclusion  that  although  slavery  is  not  profltabi 
in  Ohio,  if  any  man  want  it,  it  is  wrong  to  him  not  to  let  him  have  H 

In  this  matter  Judge  Douglas  is  preparing  the  public  mind  tt 
you  of  Kentucky,  to  make  perpetual  tnat  good  thing  in  your  estimi 
tion,  about  which  you  and  I  differ. 

lu  this  connection  let  me  ask  your  attention  to  another  thing. 
I  believe  it  is  safe  to  assert  that,  five  years  ago,  no  living  man  bad 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  negro  had  no  share  in  the  Declara- 
tioQ  of  Independence.  Let  me  state  that  again:  Five  vears  ago  do 
living  man  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  negro  had  no  share 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  there  is  in  this  large  audi- 
ence any  man  who  ever  knew  of  that  opinion  being  put  upon  paper 
as  much  as  five  years  ago,  I  will  be  obhged  to  him  now,  or  at  a  sub- 
sequent time,  to  show  it. 

If  that  be  true,  I  wish  you  then  to  note  the  next  fact —  that  within 
the  space  of  five  years  Senator  Douglas,  in  the  argument  of 
(question,  has  got  nis  entire  party,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  exi. . 
tion,  to  join  in  saying  that  the  negro  has  no  share  in  the  Deelaratii 
of  Independence.  If  there  be  now  in  all  these  United  States 
Douglas  man  that  does  not  say  this,  I  have  l?een  unabli.'  ni«>n  any 
occasion  to  scare  him  np.  Now,  if  none  of  you  said  this  five  vears 
ago,  and  all  of  you  say  it  now,  that  is  a  matter  that  you  KentncliiaDS 
onght  to  note.  That  is  a  vast  change  in  the  Northern  public  sent^, 
ment  upon  that  question. 
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Of  what  tendenov  is  that  change  t  The  tendency  of  that  change 
is  to  bring  tiie  public  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  when  men  are 
spoken  of,  the  negro  is  not  meant ;  that  when  ne^oes  are  spoken  of, 
brutes  alone  are  contemplated.  That  change  m  public  sentiment 
has  already  degraded  the  black  man,  in  the  estimation  of  Douglas 
and  his  followers,  from  the  condition  of  a  man  of  some  sort,  and 
assigned  him  to  the  condition  of  a  brute.  Now  you  Eentuckians 
ou^nt  to  give  Douglas  credit  for  this.  That  is  the  largest  possible 
stride  that  can  be  made  in  regard  to  the  perpetuation  of  your  good 
thing  of  slavery. 

In  Kentucky,  perhaps,— -in  many  of  the  slave  States  certainly, — 
you  are  trymg  to  establish  the  rightfulness  of  slavery  by  reference  to 
the  Bible,  ^u  are  trying  to  show  that  slavery  existed  in  the  Bible 
times  by  divine  ordinance.  Now  Douglas  is  wiser  than  vou  for 
your  0¥ni  benefit,  upon  that  subject  Douglas  knows  that  whenever 
you  establish  that  slavery  was  right  by  the  Bible,  it  will  occur  that 
that  slavery  was  the  slavery  of  the  white  man, — of  men  without  ref- 
erence to  color, — and  he  knows  very  well  that  you  mav  entertain  that 
idea  in  Kentucky  as  much  asyou  please,  but  you  will  never  win  any 
Northern  support  upon  it.  He  m^es  a  wiser  argument  for  you ;  he 
makes  the  argument  that  the  slavery  of  the  black  man,  the  slaveij 
of  the  man  who  has  a  skin  of  a  different  color  from  your  own,  is 
right.  He  thereby  brings  to  your  support  Northern  voters  who  could 
not  for  a  moment  be  brought  by  your  own  argument  of  the  Bible- 
right  of  slavery.  Will  you  not  give  him  credit  for  thatt  Will  you 
not  say  that  in  this  matter  he  is  more  wisely  for  you  than  you  are 
for  yourselves  t 

Now,  having  established  with  his  entire  party  this  doctrine^ —  hav- 
ing been  entirely  successful  in  that  branch  of  his  efforts  in  your 
behalf, — he  is  ready  for  another. 

At  this  same  meeting  at  Memphis^  he  declared  that  in  all  con- 
tests between  the  negro  and  the  white  man,  he  was  for  the  white 
man,  but  that  in  all  questions  between  the  negro  and  the  crocodile 
he  was  for  the  negro.  He  did  not  make  Uiat  declaration  accidentally 
at  Memphis.  He  made  it  a  great  many  times  in  the  canvass  in  lUi- 
nois  last  year  (though  I  don't  know  that  it  was  reported  in  any  of  his 
speeches  there;  but  he  frequently  made  it).  I  believe  he  repeated  it 
at  Columbus,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  repeated  it  here.  It  is, 
Uien,  a  deliberate  way  of  expressing  himself  upon  that  subject.  It 
is  a  matter  of  mature  deliberation  with  him  thus  to  express  himself 
upon  that  point  of  his  case.  It  therefore  requires  some  deliberate 
attention. 

The  first  inference  seems  to  be  that  if  you  do  not  enslave  the  ne^o 
you  are  wronging  the  white  man  in  some  way  or  other;  and  that 
whoever  is  opposed  to  the  negro  being  enslaved  is,  in  some  wav  or 
other,  against  the  white  man.  Is  not  that  a  falsehood  1  If  there 
was  a  necessary  confiict  between  the  white  man  and  the  negro,  I 
should  be  for  the  white  man  as  much  as  Judge  Douglas;  but  I  sav 
there  is  no  such  necessary  confiict.  I  say  that  there  is  room  enough 
for  us  all  to  be  free,  and  that  it  not  only  does  not  wrong  the  white 
man  that  the  negro  should  be  free,  but  it  positively  wrongs  the 
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masB  of  the  white  men  that  the  negro  should  be  enslaved;  that  t  _ 
mass  of  white  men  are  reallv  injured  by  the  effects  of  slave-labor  in" 
the  vicinity  of  the  fields  of  t"beir  own  labor. 

But  1  do  not  desire  to  dwell  upon  this  branch  of  the  question  more 
than  to  say  that  this  assumption  of  his  in  false,  and  I  do  hope  that 
that  fallacy  will  not  long  prevail  in  the  minds  of  intelligeut  white 
men.  At  all  events,  you  ought  to  thank  Judge  Douglas  for  it.  It  is 
foryour  bene&t  it  is  made. 

Tne  other  branch  of  it  is,  that  in  a  stm^le  between  the  negro  and 
the  crocodile,  he  is  for  the  negro.  Well.  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
any  struggle  between  the  negro  and  the  crocodile,  either.  I  suppose 
that  if  a  crocodile  (or,  as  we  old  Ohio  River  boatmen  used  to  call 
them,  alligators)  should  come  across  a  white  man,  he  would  kill  him 
if  he  conlo,  and  so  he  would  a  negro.  But  what,  at  last,  is  this  pro- 
position I  I  believe  that  it  is  a  sort  of  proposition  in  proportion, 
which  may  be  stated  thus:  "As  the  negro  is  to  the  white  man,  so  ia 
the  crocodile  to  the  negro;  and  as  the  negro  may  rightfully  treat  the 
crocodile  as  a  beast  or  reptile,  bo  the  white  man  may  ri^htfnlly  treat 
the  negro  as  a  beast  or  reptile. "  That  is  really  the  pomt  of  idl  that 
argument  of  his.  _ 

Now,  my  brother  Eeutuckians,  who  believe  in  this,  you  ought  t 
thank  Judge  Douglas  for  having  put  that  in  a  much  more  takio) 
way  than  any  of  yourselves  have  done. 

Again,  Douglas's  great  principle,  "popular  sovereignty,"  as  hv 
calls  it,  gives  you  by  natural  consequence  the  revival  of  the  fdav«-  ' 
trade  whenever  you  want  it.  If  yon  are  disposed  to  (question  tbu,  1 
listou  awhile,  consider  awhile,  what  I  shall  advauce  in  snpport  of  J 
that  proposition. 

He  says  that  it  is  the  sacred  right  of  the  man  who  goes  into  I 
Territories  to  have  slavorj-  if  he  wants  it.  Grant  that  for  ai^ 
muut's  sake.  Is  it  not  the  sacred  right  of  the  man  who  doii't  f 
there,  equally  to  buy  slaves  in  Africa,  if  he  wants  them  1  (.'an  , 
point  out  the  difference?  The  man  who  goes  into  the  Territories  0 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  or  any  other  new  Territor>-,  with  the  sacn 
right  of  taking  a  slave  there  which  belongs  to  him,  would  certain!, 
have  no  more  right  to  take  one  there  than  I  would  who  own  no  slavi 
but  who  would  desire  to  buy  one  and  take  him  there.  You  will  no 
say — you,  the  friends  of  Judge  Douglas — but  that  the  man  wht 
does  not  own  a  slave,  has  an  equal  right  to  buy  one  and  take  him  b 
the  Territory  as  the  other  doest 

I  sa^  that  Douglas's  popular  sovereigntr,  establishing  hi«  BaereA  J 
right  in  the  people,  if  you  please,  if  carried  to  its  logical  concloisior 
gives  eq^ually  the  sacred  right  to  the  people  of  the  Stat«>8  or  H. 
Territonex  themselves  to  buy  slaves,  wherever  tbev  can  buy  th« 
cheapest;  and  if  any  man  can  show  a  distinction,  1  should  like  I 
hear  him  try  it.  If  any  man  can  show  how  the  people  of  Eanai 
have  a  better  right  to  slaves  because  they  want  them,  than  the  po< 
pie  of  Georgia  have  to  buy  them  in  Africa,  I  want  him  to  do  iL 
think  it  cannot  be  done.  If  it  is  "popular  sovereignty"  for  t 
people  to  have  slaves  because  they  want  them,  it  is  popular  sovec 
eignty  for  them  to  buy  them  in  Africa,  because  they  desire  to  do  so.  ^ 
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I  know  that  Douglas  has  recently  made  a  little  effort — not  seem- 
ing to  notice  that  he  had  a  different  theory — has  made  an  effort  to 
set  rid  of  that.  He  has  written  a  letter,  addressed  to  somebody,  I 
believe,  who  resides  in  Iow&  declaring  his  opposition  to  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  that  prohibit  the  African  slave-trade.  He  bases  his  oppo- 
sition to  such  repeal  upon  the  ground  that  these  laws  are  themselves 
one  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Now  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  Judge  Douglas,  or  any  of 
his  friends,  turn  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  point 
out  that  compromise,  to  show  where  there  is  any  compromise  in  the 
Constitution,  or  provision  in  the  Constitution^  expres»9d  or  implied, 
by  which  the  administrators  of  that  Constitution  are  under  any 
obligation  to  repeal  the  African  slave-trade.  I  know,  or  at  least  J 
thinK  I  know,  that  the  framers  of  that  Constitution  did  expect  that 
the  African  slave-trade  would  be  abolished  at  the  end  or  twenty 
years,  to  which  time  their  prohibition  against  its  being  abolished 
extended.  I  think  there  is  abundant  contemporaneous  history  to 
show  thatithe  framers  of  the  Constitution  expected  it  to  be  abolished. 
But  while  they  so  expected,  they  gave  nothing  for  that  expectation, 
and  they  put  noprovision  in  the  Constitution  requiring  it  should  be 
so  abolished.  Tiie  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the 
States  shall  see  fit  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited,  but  a  certain  tax 
might  be  levied  upon  such  importation.  But  what  was  to  be  done 
after  that  time  t  The  Constitution  is  as  silent  about  that  as  it  is 
ffllent,  personally,  about  myself.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it 
about  uiat  subject — there  is  only  the  expectation  of  the  fiumers  of 
the  Constitution  that  the  slave-trade  would  be  abolished  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  and  they  expected  it  would  be  abolished,  owing  to 
public  sentiment,  before  that  time,  and  they  put  that  provision  in, 
m  order  that  it  snould  not  be  abolished  before  that  time,  for  reasons 
which  I  suppose  they  thought  to  be  sound  ones,  but  which  I  will  not 
now  try  to  enumerate  before  you. 

But  while  they  expected  the  slave-trade  would  be  abolished  at 
that  time,  they  expected  that  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the  new 
Territories  should  also  be  restricted.  It  is  as  easy  to  prove  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expected  that 
slavery  should  be  prohibited  from  extending  into  the  new  Terri- 
tories, as  it  is  to  prove  that  it  was  expected  that  the  slave-trade 
should  be  abolished.  Both  these  things  were  expected.  One  was 
no  more  expected  than  the  other,  and  one  was  no  more  a  compro- 
mise of  the  Constitution  than  the  other.  There  was  nothing  said  in 
the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  spread  of  slavery  into  the  Ter- 
ritories. I  grant  that,  but  there  was  something  very  important  said 
about  it  by  the  same  generation  of  men  in  the  adoption  of  the  old 
ordinance  of  '87,  through  the  influence  of  which  you  here  in  Ohio, 
our  neighbors  in  Indiana,  we  in  Illinois,  our  neighbors  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  are  happy,  prosperous,  teeming  millions  of  free  men. 
That  generation  of  men,  though  not  to  the  full  extent  members  of 
the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  were  to  some  extent 
members  of  that  convention,  holding  seats  at  the  same  time  in  one 
body  and  the  other,  so  that  if  there  was  any  compromise  on  either 
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of  these  sabjeets.  (be  strone  evidonce  ta  that  that  compriniuae  m«  in 
tmvor  o(  the  RstrietioD  of  UBverj  from  tike  new  Temtcries. 

Bat  Dtni^as  aaja  that  he  is  multerably  opposed  to  the  repeal  of 
tbnee  laws ;  becaaa^  in  his  view,  it  is  a  eoin[roiiuse  of  the  Cbostitu- 
tkm.  YoQ  KentaeciaEia,  no  dirabC,  an  somewhat  offended  with 
that !  TfiB  oo^t  not  to  be  I  You  oogfat  to  be  patieDt !  Too  oat^t 
to  know-  that  S  he  said  less  thsn  th^  be  would  lo«e  the  pown-  of 
"fawKtB?"  AeNocAsm  States  to  your  support.  BtmOy,  what  rna 
waudpuhhiiB  to  do  woold  take  tkom  him hisentire  pawn'  toso-ve 
vao.  Asd  voa  ou^  to  remember  how  long;  1^  preoedrat,  Jad^e 
boQglasbofaBhiii^lf  obliged  to  stickbj-eompromises.  Toaonght 
r  that  by  the  time  Toa  ToorMTca  think  you  are  rvad J*  to 
MBiires  for  the  reviral  of  the  African  slave-trade,  that 
>  will  haTv  arrived,  by  precedent,  for  Jadee  Dooglas 
to  break  throng  that  eomproooiae.  He  says  now  douude  more 
strooff  than  he  said  in  1849  when  be  declared  in  faTor  of  toe  Mis- 
aoori  OtHnpnimiK  — that  precisely  four  rears  and  a  qoartfa-  after  be 
dselaied  ttat  eanprotnise  to  be  a  sa«T«d  thing,  which  "  m>  mthless 
haikd  woflld  evo-  dand  to  touch,''  he,  himself,  brought  forward  the 
Bwasara  rathleasly  to  destroy  it.  By  a  mere  ealcmotioo  of  time  it 
win  Mity  be  foor  years  more  until  be  is  ready  to  take  b»ek  his  pro- 
fe^ioa  aboat  tbesaci«dn«ss  of  the  compromise  abolisfaing  the  slare- 
ti«de.  pRciaely  as  sooa  as  yon  are  ready  to  have  his  serviees  in 
that  directicMi,  by  fair  calculation,  yon  may  be  sareof  having  them. 

Bat  yoa  remember  and  set  down  to  Jadge  Douglas's  debt,  or  dis- 
eivdit,  that  he,  last  year,  said  the  people  of  Territories  can,  in  spite 
of  the  Dred  S«>tt  decision,  exclude  roar  slaves  from  those  Territo- 
ries: that  he  declared  by  "  unfriendly  legislation"  the  exteosioa  of 
your  property  into  the  new  Territories  may  be  cat  off  in  the  t«etb  of 
that  aecision  of  the  Supreme  Coort  of  the  United  States. 

He  assumed  tbat  position  at  Freeportf  OS  the  27th  of  August,  1858. 
H"?  said  that  the  people  of  the  Temtones  can  exclude  slavery,  in  so 
many  words.  You  ought,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  be  has 
never  sjud  it  since.  You  may  hunt  in  every  speech  that  he  has  since 
made,  and  he  has  never  used  that  expression  once.  He  has  never 
seemed  to  notice  that  he  is  stating  his  views  differently  from  what  be 
did  then  :  bnt  by  some  sort  of  accident,  be  has  alwavs  really  stated  it 
differently.  He  has  always  since  then  declared  that  "the  Consti> 
tution  does  not  carry  slavery  into  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  bftvoiid  the  power  of  the  people  legally  to  control  it,  as  othcl 
property."  Now  there  is  a  difference  in  the  language  nsed  npon  tlm 
former  uc/'aitiou  and  in  this  latter  day.  There  may  or  may  n«»t  Jwfl 
difference  in  the  meaning,  but  it  is  worth  while  considering  wbeth^ 
there  iit  not  also  a  difference  in  meaning. 

What  in  it  to  excludel  Why,  it  is  to  drive  it  out.  It  is  in  8on 
way  to  put  It  out  of  the  Territoiy.  It  is  to  force  it  across  the  line,  d 
chniiuo  ifjt  charnflter,  so  that  as  property  it  is  out  of  existence,  Ba 
what,  in  the  coutrolling  of  it  "  oa  other  property"  t  Is  onDtrolling  n 
as  olluT  projierty  the  same  thing  as  destrojing  it,  or  driving  it  bwiq-' 
I  should  tjjuik  not.  I  shoiUd  think  the  controlling  of  it  as  oUi 
property  would  be  just  about  what  you  in  Kentacky  shonld  « 
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I  understand  the  controlling  of  property  means  the  controlling  of  it 
for  the  benefit  of  the  owner  of  it.  While  I  have  no  doubt  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  wonld  say  "  Grod  speed  '^  to  any  of 
the  territorial  legiEdatures  that  should  thus  control  slave  property, 
they  would  sing  qnite  a  different  tune  if  by  the  pretense  of  control- 
ling it  they  were  to  undertake  to  pass  laws  which  virtually  excluded 
it,  and  that  upon  a  very  well  known  principle  to  all  lawyers,  that 
what  a  legislature  cannot  directly  do,  it  cannot  do  by  indirection ; 
that  as  the  legislature  has  not  tne  power  to  drive  slaves  out,  they 
have  no  power  by  indirection,  by  tax,  or  by  imposing  burdens  in  any 
way  on  tnat  prox>erhr,  to  effect  the  same  end,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
do  so  would  be  held  by  the  Dred  Scott  court  unconstitutional. 

Douglas  is  not  willing  to  stand  by  his  first  proposition  that  they 
can  exclude  it,  because  we  have  seen  that  that  proposition  amounts 
to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  naked  absurdity  that  you  may  law- 
fully drive  out  that  which  has  a  lawful  right  to  remain.  He  admitted 
at  first  that  the  slave  might  be  lawfully  taken  into  the  Territories 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  asserted  that  he 
might  be  lawfully  driven  out.  That  being  the  proposition,  it  is  the 
absurdity  I  have  stated.  He  is  not  willing  to  stand  in  the  face  of 
that  direct,  naked,  and  impudent  absurdity;  he  has,  therefore,  modi- 
fied his  langua^  into  that  of  bein^  '^  controlled  as  other  property." 

The  Een^ckians  don't  like  this  m  Douglas !  I  will  tell  you  where 
it  will  go.  He  now  swears  by  the  court.  He  was  once  a  leading 
man  in  Illinois  to  break  down  a  court  because  it  had  made  a  deci- 
sion he  did  not  like.  Bat  he  now  not  only  swears  by  the  court,  the 
courts  having  got  to  working  for  you,  but  he  denounces  all  men  that 
do  not  swear  by  the  courts  as  unpatriotic,  as  bad  citizens.  When  one 
of  these  acts  of  unfriendly  legislation  shaU  impose  such  heavy  bur- 
dens as  to,  in  effect,  destroy  property  in  slaves  in  a  Territory,  and 
show  plainly  enough  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  the  purpose  of 
the  legislature  to  make  them  so  burdensome,  this  same  Supreme 
Court  will  decide  that  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  he  will  be 
ready  to  say  for  your  benefit,  "  I  swear  by  the  court ;  I  give  it  up ''; 
and  while  that  is  going  on  he  has  been  getting  all  his  men  to  swear 
by  the  courts,  and  to  give  it  up  with  him.  In  this  again  he  serves 
you  faithfully,  and,  as  I  say.  more  wisely  than  you  serve  yourselves. 

Again,  I  have  alluded  in  tne  beginning  of  these  remarks  to  the  fact 
that  Judge  Douglas  has  made  great  complaint  of  my  having  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  governments^ cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  f ree.^  He  has  complained  of  Seward  for  using  diuerent 
language,  and  declaring  that  there  is  an  '^  irrepressible  conflict "  be- 
tween the  principles  of  free  and  slave  labor.  [A  voice :  "  He  says 
it  is  not  original  with  Seward.  That  is  original  with  Lincoln.'']  I 
will  attend  to  that  immediately,  sir.  Since  that  time,  Hickman,  of 
Pennsylvania,  expressed  the  same  sentiment.  He  has  never  de- 
nounced Mr.  HicKman.  Whyt  There  is  a  little  chance,  notwith- 
standing that  opinion  in  the  mouth  of  Hickman,  that  he  may  yet  be 
a  Douglas  man.  That  is  the  difference.  It  is  not  unpatriotic  to  hold 
that  opinion,  if  a  man  is  a  Douglas  man. 

But  neither  I,  nor  Seward,  nor  Hickman  is  entitled  to  the  enviable 
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or  nuenviable  distiiiction  of  having  first  expressed  that  idea.  Tbatf 
same  idea  was  expressed  by  the  Riehmond  "EnQTurer"  in  Virginia, 
in  1856,  quite  two  years  before  it  was  expressed  by  the  first  of  us. 
And  while  Douglas  was  pluming  himself  that  in  his  coufiict  with  my 
humble  self,  last  year,  he  had  "  squelched  out '  that  fatal  heresy,  as  he 
delighted  to  call  it,  aud  had  suggested  that  if  he  only  bad  hod  a  uhanve 
to  be  in  New  York  and  meet  Seward  he  would  have  "squelched"  it 
there  also,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  breathe  a  word  against  Pryor. 
I  don't  think  that  you  can  discover  that  Douglas  ever  t^ked  of  going 
to  Virginia  to  "  squeleh  "  out  that  idea  there.  No.  More  than  that. 
That  same  Roger  A.  Pryor  was  brought  to  Washington  City  and 
made  the  editor  of  the  par  excellence  Douglas  paper  after  making  use 
of  that  expression  whicn,  in  us,  is  so  unpatriottc  and  heretical.  From 
all  this  my  Kentucky  friends  may  see  that  this  opinion  is  beretif^ 
in  his  view  only  when  it  is  expreBsed  by  men  suspected  of  a  desire  that 
the  country  shall  all  become  freCj  and  not  when  expressed  by  those 
fairly  known  to  entertain  the  desu-e  that  the  whole  conntiy  shall  be- 
come slave.  When  expressed  by  that  class  of  men,  it  is  in  no  wise 
offensive  to  him.  In  this  again,  my  friends  of  Kentucky,  you  have 
Judge  Douglas  with  you. 

There  is  another  reason  why  you  Southern  people  ought  to  nomi- 
nate Douglas  at  your  convention  at  Charleston.  That  reason  is  the 
wonderful  capacity  of  the  man ;  the  power  he  has  of  doing  what 
would  seem  to  be  impossible.  Liet  me  call  your  att«ntion  to  one  ot 
these  apparently  impossible  things. 

Douglas  bad  three  or  four  very  distinguished  men,  of  the  mostj 
extreme  antislavery  views  of  any  men  in  the  Republican  party,  ei-' 
pressing  their  desire  for  his  reelection  to  the  Senate  last  year.  That 
would,  of  itself,  have  seemed  to  be  a  little  wonderful,  but  that  won- 
der is  heightened  when  we  see  that  Wise,  of  Virginia,  a  man  exactly 
opposed  to  them,  a  man  who  believes  in  the  divine  nght  of  slavery, 
was  also  expressing  his  desire  that  Douglas  should  be  reelected;  that 
another  man  Uiat  may  be  said  to  be  kindred  to  Wise,  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge, the  Vice-President,  and  of  your  own  State,  was  also  agreeing 
with  the  antislavery  men  in  the  North  that  Donglas  ought  to  be 
reelected.  Still,  to  heighten  the  wonder,  a  senator  from  Kentucky, 
whom  I  have  always  loved  with  an  affection  as  tender  and  cndearin) 
as  I  have  ever  loved  any  man,  who  was  opposed  to  the  antislai 
men  for  reasons  which  seemed  sufficient  to  him,  and  equally  opf - 
to  Wise  and  Breckinridge,  was  writing  letters  into  Illinois  to  »  ._. 
the  reelection  of  Douglas.  Now  that  till  these  conflicting  element, 
should  be  brought,  while  at  daggers'  points  with  one  another,  to^ 
support  bim,is  a  feat  that  isworuiy  for  you  to  note  and  consider.  It 
is  unite  probable  that  eanh  of  these  classes  of  men  thought,  by  the 
reelection  of  Donglas,  their  i>eculiar  views  would  gain  somotbing: 
it  is  probable  that  the  antislavery  men  thought  their  views  womd 
gain  something ;  that  Wise  and  Breckinridge  thought  so  too,  aa  re- 
gards their  opinions;  that  Mr.  (Vittenden  thought  that  bin  views 
would  gain  something,  although  he  was  opposed  to  both  tliese  other 
men.  It  is  probable  that  each  and  all  of  them  thought  that  they  were 
odog  Douglas,  and  it  ia  yet  an  unsolved  problem  Aether  he  was  not 
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using  them  alL  If  he  was,  then  it  is  for  yon  to  consider  whether  that 
power  to  perform  wonders  is  one  for  you  lightly  to  throw  away. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  will  say  to  yon  in  this  relation.  It 
is  but  my  opinion;  I  rive  it  to  you  without  a  fee.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  it  is  for  you  to  take  him  or  be  defeated:  and  that  if  you  do  take 
him  you  may  be  beaten.  You  will  surely  oe  beaten  if  you  do  not 
take  him.  We,  the  Republicans  and  others  forming  the  opposition 
of  the  country,  intend  to  '^  stand  by  our  guns,"  to  be  patient  and  firm, 
and  in  the  long  run  to  beat  you  whether  you  take  him  or  not.  We 
know  that  before  we  fairly  beat  you,  we  have  to  beat  you  both  to- 
gether. We  know  that ''  you  are  all  of  a  feather,"  and  that  we  have 
to  beat  you  all  together,  and  we  expect  to  do  it.  We  don't  intend  to 
be  very  impatient  about  it.  We  mean  to  be  as  deliberate  and  calm 
about  it  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  but  as  firm  and  resolved  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  men  to  oe.  When  we  do  as  we  say,  beat  you,  you  perhaps 
want  to  know  what  we  wiU  do  with  you. 

I  will  tell  you,  so  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  opposi- 
tion, what  we  mean  to  do  with  you.  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near 
as  we  possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  treated 
you.  We  mean  to  leave  you  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with 
your  institution ;  to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  tiie  Con- 
stitution, and,  in  a  word,  coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to 
treat  you,  so  far  as  degenerated  men  (if  we  have  degenerated)  may, 
according  to  the  example  of  those  noble  fathers — ^Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Madison.  We  mean  to  remember  that  you  are  as 
^od  as  we;  that  there  is  no  difference  between  us  otiier  than  the 
difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recognize  and  bear  in 
mind  always  that  you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other 
people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly.  We 
mean  to  marnr  your  girls  when  we  have  a  chance — the  white  ones, 
I  mean,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  once  did  have  a 
chance  in  that  way. 

I  have  told  you  what  we  mean  to  do.  I  want  to  know,  now,  when 
that  thin^  takes  place,  what  do  you  mean  to  dot  I  often  hear  it  in- 
timated that  you  mean  to  divide  the  Union  whenever  a  Republican 
or  anything  like  it  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  [A 
voice:  "  That  is  so."l  "  That  is  so,"  one  of  them  says ;  I  wonder  if 
he  is  a  Kentuckiant  [A  voice:  "He  is  a  Douglas  man."]  Well, 
then,  I  want  to  know  wnat  you  are  going  to  do  with  your  half  of  itt 
Are  you  going  to  split  the  Ohio  down  through,  and  push  your  half 
off  a  piece  t  Or  are  you  going  to  keep  it  right  alongside  of  us  out- 
rageous fellows  t  Or  are  you  going  to  buud  up  a  wall  some  way 
between  your  country  and  ours,  by  which  that  movable  property  of 
yours  can't  come  over  here  any  more,  to  the  danger  of  your  losing  itt 
Do  you  think  you  can  better  yourselves  on  that  subject  by  leaving 
us  here  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  return  those  specimens  of 
your  movable  property  that  come  hither  t  You  have  divided  the 
Union  because  we  would  not  do  right  with  you,  as  you  think,  upon 
that  subject ;  when  we  cease  to  be  under  obligations  to  do  anything 
for  you,  how  much  better  oft  do  you  think  you  will  be  t  Will  you 
make  war  upon  us  and  kill  us  all  t    Why,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  are 
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as  gallaut  and  as  brave  men  as  live ;  that  you  can  fight  a»  brsvei 
in  a  good  cause,  man  for  man,  as  any  other  people  living ;  that  y 
have  shown  youraelvcB  capable  of  this  upon  vanous  occasions;  t 
man  for  man,  you  are  not  better  than  we  are,  and  there  are  not  i 
many  of  you  as  there  are  of  us.     You  will  never  make  much  of  J 
hand  at  whipnine  us.    If  we  were  fewer  in  numbers  thau  you,  I  thifl^ 
that  you  could  whip  us  ^  if  we  were  equal  it  would  likely  be  a  dranq 
battle ;  but  beiug  inferior  in  numbem,  you  will  make  notliinf^  Ir 
attempting  to  master  us. 

But  perhaps  I  have  addresned  m>'8clf  as  long,  or  longer, 
Knntuckians  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  inasmuch  as  1  have  f 
that  whatever  course  you  take,  we  intend  in  the  end  to  beat  you. 
proimse  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  our  friends,  by  way  <jf  discussii 
with  them  the  l)est  means  of  keeping  that  promise  that  I  have! 
good  faith  made. 

It  may  appear  a  little  episodical  for  me  to  mention  the  topic 
which  I  shall  speak  now.  It  is  a  favorite  proposition  of  Douglac^a 
that  the  interference  of  the  General  Government,  through  the  ordi- 
nance of  '87,  or  through  any  other  act  of  the  General  Government, 
never  has  made,  nor  ever  can  make,  a  free  State;  timt  the  ordinance 
of  '87  did  not  make  free  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  or  Elinoia;  that 
these  States  are  free  upon  his  "  great  principle  "  of  popular  sover- 
eignty, because  the  people  of  those  several  States  have  chosen  to 
make  them  so.  At  Columbus,  and  probably  here,  he  undertook  to 
compliment  the  people  that  they  themselves  had  made  the  State  of 
Ohio  free,  and  that  the  ordinance  of  '87  was  not  entitled  in  any  de- 
gree to  divide  the  honor  with  him.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  did  make  her  free  according  to  their  own  """ 
and  judgment;   but  let  the  facts  be  remembered. 

In  IHCS,  I  believe,  it  was  you  who  made  your  first  constitui 
with  the  clause  prohibiting  slavery,  and  you  did  it,  I  suppose,  vi 
nearly  unanimously;  but  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  you — R)>eak' 
ing  of  you  as  one  people — that  you  did  so  unembarrassed  by  the 
actual  presence  of  the  institution  amongst  you;  that  you  made  it 
a  free  btute,  not  with  the  embarrassment  upon  you  of  already  having 
among  yon  many  slaves,  which,  if  they  had  been  here,  and  you  had 
sought  to  make  a  free  State,  you  would  not  know  what  to  do  with. 
If  they  had  been  among  yon,  embarrassing  difficulties,  most  prob- 
ably, would  have  induced  yon  to  tolerate  a  slave  Constitution  instead 
of  a  free  one ;  as,  indeed,  these  very  difficulties  have  constrained  every 
people  on  this  continent  who  have  adopted  slavery. 

Pray,  what  was  it  that  made  you  frect  What  kept  you  free!  Did 
you  not  find  your  country  free  when  yon  came  to  decide  that  Ohio 
should  be  a  free  State !  It  is  important  to  inquire  by  what  reason 
you  found  it  so.  Let  us  take  an  illustration  between  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Kentucky  is  separated  by  this  river  Ohio,  not 
a  mile  wide.  A  portion  of  Kentucky,  by  reason  of  the  course  of  the 
Ohio,  is  further  north  than  this  portion  of  Ohio  in  which  we  now 
stand.  Kentucky  is  entirely  covered  with  alaver>' — Ohio  is  entirely 
free  from  it.  What  made  that  difference  f  Was  it  climate  f  Ni  ' 
A  portion  of  Kentucky  was  further  north  than  this  portion  of  Ohi 
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Was  it  soil  f  No !  There  is  nothing  in  the  soil  of  the  one  more 
favorable  to  slave-labor  than  the  other.  It  was  not  climate  or  soil 
that  caosed  one  side  of  the  line  to  be  entirely  covered  with  slavery 
and  the  other  side  free  of  it  What  was  it  t  Study  over  it  Tell  us,  if 
you  can,  in  all  the  range  of  conjecture,  if  there  be  anything  you  can 
conceive  of  that  made  that  difference,  other  than  that  there  was  no 
law  of  any  sort  keeping  it  out  of  Kentucky,  whUe  the  ordinance  of  '87 
kept  it  out  of  Ohio.  u.  there  is  any  other  reason  than  this^  I  con- 
fess that  it  is  whollv  beyond  my  power  to  conceive  of  it.  This,  then, 
I  offer  to  combat  the  idea  that  that  ordinance  has  never  made  any 
State  free. 

I  don't  stop  at  this  illustration.  I  come  to  the  State  of  Indiana; 
and  what  I  nave  said  as  between  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  I  repeat  as 
between  Indiana  and  Kentucky;  it  is  equally  applicable.  One  addi- 
tional argument  is  applicable  also  to  Indiana.  In  her  territorial 
condition  she  more  tnan  once  petitioned  Congress  to  abro^te  the 
ordinance  entirely,  or  at  least  so  far  as  to  suspend  its  operation  for  a 
time,  in  order  that  they  should  exercise  the  "popular  sovereignty" 
of  having  slaves  if  thej  wanted  them.  The  men  then  controlling  tne 
General  Government,  imitating  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  refused 
Indiana  that  privilege.  And  so  we  have  the  evidence  that  Indiana 
supposed  she  could  nave  slaves,  if  it  were  not  for  that  ordinance ; 
that  she  besought  Congress  to  put  that  barrier  out  of  the  way;  that 
Congress  refui^  to  do  so,  and  it  all  ended  at  last  in  Indiana  being  a 
free  State.  Tell  me  not  then  that  the  ordinance  of  '87  had  nothing 
to  do  with  making  Indiana  a  free  State,  when  we  find  some  men 
chafing  against  and  only  restrained  by  that  barrier. 

Come  down  again  to  our  State  of  Illinois.  The  great  Northwest 
Territory,  including  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, was  acquired  first,  I  believe,  by  the  British  government,  in  part, 
at  least,  from  the  French.  Before  the  establiSiment  of  our  mde- 
pendence,  it  became  a  part  of  Virginia,  enabling  Virginia  afterward 
to  transfer  it  to  the  General  Government  There  were  French  settle- 
ments in  what  is  now  Illinois,  and  at  the  same  time  there  were 
French  settlements  in  what  is  now  Missouri — in  the  tract  of  country 
that  was  not  purchased  till  about  1803.  In  these  French  settlements 
negro  slavery  had  existed  for  many  years — perhaps  more  than  a 
hundred,  if  not  as  much  as  two  hundred,  years — at  Kaskaskia,  in 
Illinois,  and  at  St.  Oenevieve,  or  Cape  Girardeau,  perhaps,  in  Mis- 
souri. The  number  of  slaves  was  not  very  great,  but  there  was  about 
the  same  number  in  each  place.  They  were  there  when  we  acouired 
the  Territory.  There  was  no  effort  made  to  break  up  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave,  and  even  the  ordinance  of  '87  was  not  so  en- 
forced as  to  destroy  that  slavery  in  Illinois ;  nor  did  the  ordinance 
apply  to  Missouri  at  all. 

What  I  want  to  ask  your  attention  to,  at  this  point,  is  that  Illinois 
and  Missouri  came  into  the  Union  al>out  the  same  time,  Illinois  in 
the  latter  part  of  1818,  and  Missouri,  after  a  struggle,  I  believe, 
some  time  in  1820.  They  had  been  filling  up  with  American  people 
about  the  same  period  of  time,  their  progress  enabling  them  to 
come  into  the  Union  about  the  same.    At  the  end  of  that  ten  years, 
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of  being  remembered,  that  that  little  thing,  those  few  indentured 
servants  being  there,  was  of  itself  snfQcient  to  modify  a  constita- 
tion  made  by  a  people  ardently  desiring  to  have  a  free  constitution; 
showing  the  power  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  to  prevent  any  people,  however  anxious  to  make  a  free  State, 
from  making  it  perfectly  so.  I  have  been  detaining  you  longer  per- 
haps than  I  ought  to  do. 

I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  to  introduce  another  topic  upon  which 
I  could  talk  awhile.  [Cries  of  "  Go  on,"  and  "  Give  us  it."]  It  is 
this  then — Douglas's  popular  sovereignty,  as  a  principle,  is  simply 
this :  If  one  man  chooses  to  make  a  slave  of  another  man,  neither 
that  man  nor  anybody  else  has  a  right  to  object.  Apply  it  to  govern- 
ment, as  he  secKS  to  apply  it,  and  it  is  this :  If,  in  a  new  Territory, 
into  which  a  few  people  are  beginning  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  homes,  they  choose  to  either  exclude  slavery  from  their 
limits,  or  to  establish  it  there,  however  one  or  the  other  niay  i^ect 
the  persons  to  be  enslaved^  or  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  afterward  to  mhabit  that  Territoiy,  or  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  communities,  of  which  they  are  but  an  incipient 
member,  or  the  general  head  of  the  family  of  States  as  parent  of  all — 
however  their  action  may  affect  one  or  the  other  of  these,  there  is  no 
power  or  right  to  interfere.  That  is  Douglas's  popular  sovereignty 
applied.  Now  I  think  that  there  is  a  real  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
world.  I  think  a  definition  of  popular  sovereignty,  in  the  abstract, 
would  be  about  this  —  that  each  man  shall  do  precisely  as  he  pleases 
with  himself,  and  with  all  those  things  whicn  exclusively  concern 
him.    Applied  in  government,  this  principle  would  be,  that  a  general 

f government  shall  do  all  those  things  which  pertain  to  it,  and  all  the 
ocal  governments  shall  do  precisely  as  they  please  in  respect  to  those 
matters  which  exclusively  concern  them. 

Douglas  looks  upon  slavery  as  so  insimificant  that  the  people  must 
decide  that  question  for  themselves,  and  yet  they  are  not  fit  to  decide 
who  shall  be  their  governor,  judge,  or  secretary,  or  who  shall  be  any 
of  their  officers.  These  are  vast  national  matters,  in  his  estimation ; 
but  the  little  matter  in  his  estimation  is  that  of  planting  slavery  there. 
That  is  purely  of  local  interest,  which  nobody  should  be  allowed  to 
say  a  word  about. 

Labor  is  the  great  source  from  which  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  human 
comforts  and  necessities  are  drawn.  There  is  a  difference  in  opinion 
about  the  elements  of  labor  in  society.  Some  men  assume  that  there 
is  a  necessary  connection  between  capital  and  labor,  and  that  con- 
nection draws  within  it  the  whole  of  the  labor  of  tne  communitv. 
They  assume  that  nobody  works  unless  capital  excites  them  to  work. 
They  begin  next  to  consider  what  is  the  best  way.  They  say  there 
are  out  two  ways — one  is  to  hire  men  and  to  allure  them  to  labor  by 
their  consent;  the  other  is  to  buy  the  men  and  drive  them  to  it,  and 
that  is  slaveiy.    Having  assumed  that,  they  proceed  to  discuss  the 

Question  of  whether  the  laborers  themselves  are  better  off  in  the  con- 
ition  of  slaves  or  of  hired  laborers,  and  they  usually  decide  that 
they  are  better  off  in  the  condition  of  slaves. 
In  the  first  place,  I  say  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  mistake.    That 
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in  which  they  had  been  bo  preparing  (for  it  was  about  that  period  0_  ^ 
timtOt  the  inimber  of  slaves  iu  lUinoiB  had  actually  decreased ;  while 
in  Slissouri,  beginning  with  very  few,  at  the  end  of  that  ten  years 
there  were  about  ten  thousand.  This  being  so,  and  it  being  remem- 
bered that  Missouri  and  Illinois  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude, —  that  the  northern  half  of  Missouri  and  the 
southern  half  of  Illinois  are  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude, —  so 
that  climate  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  one  as  upon  the  other ; 
and  that  in  the  soil  there  is  no  material  difference  so  far  as  bear 
upon  the  question  of  slavery  being  settled  up<m  one  or  the  othei 
there  being  none  of  those  natural  eauses  to  prodnce  a  difference  i 
filling  them,  and  yet  there  being  a  broad  difference  in  their  fill 
ing  up,  we  are  led  again  to  inquire  what  was  the  cause  of  thn 
difference. 

It  is  most  natural  to  say  that  in  Missouri  there  was  no  law  to  keep 
that  country  from  filling  up  with  slaves,  while  in  Illinois  there  was 
the  ordinance  of  '87.    The  ordinance  being  there,  slavery  decreasi 
during  that  ten  years — the  ordinance  not  being  in  the  otJier,  it  r 
creasM  from  a  few  to  ten  thousand.   Can  anyb<Sy  doubt  the  re** 
of  the  difference  t 

I  think  all  these  facts  most  abundantly  prove  that  my  friend 
Judge  Douglas's  proposition,  that  the  ordinance  of  '87,  or  the  na- 
tional restriction  of  slavery,  never  had  a  tendency  to  make  a  free 
State,  is  a  fallacy —  a  proposition  without  the  shadow  or  sabstaao* 
of  truth  about  it 

Douglas  sometimes  says  that  all  the  States  (and  it  is  part  of  thij 
same  proposition  I  have  been  discussing)  that  have  becomeCree,  han 
become  so  upon  bis  "great  principle";  that  the  State  of  Illinois  ifl 
self  came  into  tbe  Union  as  a  slave  State,  and  that  the  people,  nun 
the  "great  principle"  of  popular  sovereignty,  have  since  made  itfl 
free  State.  Allow  me  but  a  little  while  to  state  to  you  what  fftcf_ 
there  are  to  justify  him  in  saying  that  Illinois  came  into  the  Union 
as  a  slave  State. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you  that  there  were  a  few  old  French  slaves 
there.  Thev  numbered,  I  think,  one  or  two  hundred.  Besides  thftl 
there  had  been  a  territorial  law  for  indenturing  black  peraoni 
Under  that  law,  in  violation  of  the  ordinance  of  '87,  but  wiUiod 
any  euCoreement  of  the  ordinance  to  overthrow  the  syetem,  thei 
had  been  a  small  number  of  slaves  introduced  as  indentured  p 
sons.  Owing  to  this,  the  clause  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  » 
slightly  modified.  Instead  of  running  like  vours,  that  neither  a 
verv  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  of  which  the  p 

shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  should  exist  in  the  State,  thej"  sa. 

that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should  thereafter  be 
introduced,  and  that  the  children  of  indentured  servants  should  be 
bom  free^  and  nothing  was  said  about  the  few  old  French  slaves. 
Out  of  this  fact,  that  the  clause  for  prohibiting  slavery  was  modified 
because  of  the  actual  presence  of  it,  Douglas  aBserte  again  and  again 
that  Illinois  came  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State.  How  far  the  facta 
sustain  the  conclusion  that  he  draws,  it  is  for  intelligent  and  impi 
tial  men  to  decide.     I  leave  it  with  you,  with  these  remarks,  vort 
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of  being  remembered,  that  that  litUe  thing,  those  few  indentured 
MTvantB  being  there,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  modify  a  constitu- 
tion made  by  a  people  ardently  desiring  to  have  a  free  constitution : 
showing  the  power  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  institution  or 
daveiy  to  jirevent  any  people,  however  anxious  to  make  a  free  State, 
from  makmg  it  perfeetly  so.  I  have  been  detaining  you  longer  per- 
hapB  than  I  ought  to  do. 

I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  to  introduce  another  topic  upon  which 
I  oonld  talk  awhile.  [Cries  of  ''  Go  on/'  and  '^  Give  us  it."]  It  is 
tfaia  then — Douglas's  popular  sovereignty,  as  a  principle,  is  simply 
this:  If  one  man  chooses  to  make  a  slave  of  another  man,  neither 
that  man  nor  anybody  else  has  a  right  to  object.  Apply  it  to  govern- 
ment^ aa  he  seeks  to  apply  it,  and  it  is  this :  If ,  in  a  new  Territory, 
into  whieh  a  few  people  are  beginning  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  homes,  tney  choose  to  either  exclude  slavery  from  their 
limits,  or  to  establish  it  there,  however  one  or  the  other  may  affect 
the  persons  to  be  enslaved^  or  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  afterward  to  mhabit  that  Territoiy,  or  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  communities,  of  which  they  are  but  an  incipient 
member,  or  the  general  head  of  the  family  of  States  as  parent  of  all — 
however  their  action  may  affect  one  or  the  other  of  these,  there  is  no 
power  or  right  to  interfere.  That  is  Douglas's  popular  sovereignty 
applied.  Now  I  think  that  there  is  a  real  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
world.  I  think  a  definition  of  popular  sovereignty,  in  the  abstract, 
would  be  aboiut  this — that  each  man  shall  do  precisely  as  he  pleases 
witii  himself,  and  with  all  those  things  whicn  exclusively  concern 
him.    Applied  in  government,  this  principle  would  be,  that  a  general 

Kvemment  shall  do  all  those  things  which  pertain  to  it,  and  all  the 
tfd  governments  shall  do  precisely  as  they  please  in  respect  to  those 
matters  which  exclusively  concern  them. 

Douglas  looks  upon  slavery  as  so  insimificant  that  the  i)eople  must 
decide  that  question  for  themselves,  and  yet  they  are  not  fit  to  decide 
who  shall  be  their  ^ver nor,  judge,  or  secretary,  or  who  shall  be  any 
of  their  officers.  These  are  vast  national  matters,  in  his  estimation; 
but  the  little  matter  in  his  estimation  is  that  of  planting  slavery  there. 
That  is  purely  of  local  interest,  which  nobody  should  be  allowed  to 
say  a  word  about. 

Labor  is  the  great  source  from  which  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  human 
comforts  and  necessities  are  drawn.  There  is  a  difference  in  opinion 
about  the  elements  of  labor  in  society.  Some  men  assume  that  there 
is  a  necessary  connection  between  capital  and  labor,  and  that  con- 
nection draws  within  it  the  whole  of  the  labor  of  tne  communitv. 
They  assume  that  nobody  works  unless  capital  excites  them  to  work. 
They  begin  next  to  consider  what  is  the  best  way.  They  say  there 
are  but  two  ways — one  is  to  hire  men  and  to  allure  them  to  labor  by 
their  consent;  the  other  is  to  buy  the  men  and  drive  them  to  it,  and 
that  is  slavery.    Having  assumed  that,  they  proceed  to  discuss  the 

Juestion  of  whether  the  laborers  themselves  are  better  off  in  the  con- 
ition  of  slaves  or  of  hired  laborers,  and  they  usually  decide  that 
they  are  better  off  in  the  condition  of  slaves. 
In  the  first  place,  I  say  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  mistake.    That 
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there  ie  a  certain  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  I  admit.  That 
it  does  e^st,  and  rightfully  exists,  I  think  is  true.  That  men  who 
are  indaetrious  and  sober  and  honest  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  io  ~ 
threats  should  after  a  while  accumulate  capital,  and  after  that  shooli  ^ 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  it  iu  peace,  and  also  if  they  should  choose,  when' 
they  have  accumulated  it,  to  use  it  to  save  themselves  from  actual 
labor,  and  hire  other  people  to  labor  for  them,  is  right-  In  doing  so, 
they  do  not  wrong  the  man  they  employ,  for  they  find  men  who  have 
not  their  own  land  to  work  upon,  or  shops  to  work  in,  and  who  are 
benefited  by  working  tor  others — hired  laborers^  receiving  their  caj*-. 
ital  for  it.  Thus  a  few  men  that  own  capital  hire  a  few  others,  — 
these  establish  the  relation  of  capital  ana  labor  rightfully — a  i 
tion  of  which  I  make  no  complaint.  But  I  insist  that  that  relation, 
after  all,  does  not  embrace  more  than  one  eighth  of  the  labor  of  the 
country. 

[  The  speaker  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  hired  laborer,  with  his 
ability  to  become  an  employer,  must  have  every  precedence  over  him 
who  labors  tinder  the  inducement  of  force.     He  continued :] 

I  have  taken  upon  myself,  in  the  name  of  some  of  vou,  to  say  that 
we  expect  upon  Uiese  principles  to  nltimately  beat  them.    In  order 
to  do  so,  I  think  we  want  and  must  have  a  national  policy  in  regard 
to  tho  institution  of  slavery-  that  acknowledges  and  deals  with  that 
institution  its  being  wnmg.     Whoever  desires  the  prevention  of  th« 
spread  of  slavery  and  the  nationalization  of  that  institution,  yields 
all  when  he  yields  to  any  policy  that  either  recognizes  slavery  a 
being  right,  or  as  being  an  indifferent  thing.    Nothing  will  ma)' 
yon  successful  but  setting  up  a  policy  which  shall  treat  the  thing 
being  wrong.   When  I  say  tnis,  I  do  not  mean  U)  say  that  this  t  _ 
eral  Government  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  redressing  or  prevei 
ing  all  the  wrongs  in  the  world ;  but  I  do  think  that  it  is  rhargi 
with  preventing  and  redressing  all  wrongs  which  are  wrongs  to  i^ 
self.    This  government  is  expressly  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro* 
viding  for  the  general  welfare.     We  believe  that  the  spreading  out 
and  perpetnity  of  the  institution  of  slavery  impairs  the  general  wel- 
fare.   We  beheve — nay,  we  know — that  that  is  the  only  thing  thal_ 
has  ever  threatened  the  perpetnity  of  the  Union  itself.    The  onl  "^ 
thing  which  has  ever  menai^  the  destruction  of  the  govemmei 
uuder  which  we  live,  is  this  very  thing.    To  repress  this  thing,  w 
think,  is  providing  for  the  general  welfare.     Our  friends  in  Kei 
tucky  differ  from  us.    We  need  not  make  our  argument  for  themfl 
but  we  who  think  it  is  wrong  in  all  its  relations,  or  in  some  of  thei 
at  least,  must  decide  as  to  onr  own  actions,  and  our  own  c 
our  own  judgment. 

I  say  that  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavey  in 
the  States  where  it  exists,  because  the  Constitution  forbids  it,  and  the 
general  welfare  does  not  require  ns  to  do  so.   We  mnst  not  withhold 
an  efficient  fugitive-slave  law,  because  the  Gonstitntion  requires  ii 
as  I  understand  it,  not  to  withhold  such  a  law.     But  we  mnst  pr 
vent  the  outspreading  of  tlie  institution,  because  neither  the  Const 
tution  nor  general  welfare  requires  us  to  extend  it.   We  mnst  prevM 
the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  the  enacting  by  Coogi 
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of  a  territorial  slave-code.  We  must  prevent  each  of  these  things  be- 
ing done  by  either  congresses  or  courts.  The  people  of  these  Ihiited 
States  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both  congresses  and  courts,  not  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men  who  pervert 
the  Constitution. 

To  do  these  things  we  must  employ  instrumentalities.  We  must 
hold  conventions ;  we  must  adopt  platforms,  if  we  conform  to  ordi- 
nary custom ;  we  must  nominate  candidates;  and  we  must  carry  elec- 
tions. In  all  these  things,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  our 
real  purpose,  and  in  none  do  anything  that  stands  aaverse  to  our 
purpose.  If  we  shall  adopt  a  platform  that  falls  to  reco^ize  or  ex- 
press our  purpose,  or  elect  a  man  that  dedares  himself  mimical  to 
our  purpose,  we  not  only  take  nothing  by  our  success,  but  we  tacitiy 
admit  that  we  act  upon  no  other  principle  than  a  desire  to  have ''  the 
loaves  and  fishes,"  by  which,  in  the  end,  our  apparent  success  is  reidly 
an  injury  to  us. 

I  know  that  it  is  very  desirable  with  me.  as  with  everybody  else, 
that  all  the  elements  of  the  Opposition  shall  unite  in  the  next  presi- 
dential election,  and  in  all  future  time.  I  am  anxious  that  that  should 
be,  but  there  are  things  seriously  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  that 
matter.  If  the  terms  can  be  arranged,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  union. 
But  suppose  we  shall  take  up  some  man,  and  put  him  upon  one  end 
or  the  other  of  the  ticket,  who  declares  himself  against  us  in  regard 
to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  slavery,  who  turns  up  his  nose 
and  says  he  is  tired  of  hearing  anything  more  about  it,  who  is  more 
against  us  than  against  the  enemy — wnat  will  be  the  issue  f  Wh^, 
he  will  get  no  slave  States  after  all — he  has  tried  that  already  until 
being  l^t  is  the  rule  for  him.  If  we  nominate  him  upon  that 
ground,  he  will  not  carry  a  slave  State,  and  not  only  so,  out  that 
portion  of  our  men  who  are  high  strung  upon  the  princinle  we  really 
fight  for  will  not  go  for  him^  and  he  won't  get  a  single  electoral  vote 
anywhere,  except,  perhaps,  m  the  State  of  Maryland.  There  is  no 
use  in  saying  to  us  that  we  are  stubborn  and  obstinate  because  we 
won't  do  some  such  thing  as  this.  We  cannot  do  it.  We  cannot  get 
our  men  to  vote  it.  I  speak  by  the  card,  that  we  cannot  give  the 
State  of  Illinois  in  such  case  by  fifty  thousand.  We  would  be  flatter 
down  than  the  "Negro  Democracy"  themselves  have  the  heart  to 
wish  to  see  us. 

After  saying  this  much,  let  me  say  a  littie  on  the  other  side.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  in  the  slave  States  that  are  altogether  ^ood 
enough  for  me  to  be  either  President  or  Vice-President,  provided 
they  will  profess  their  sympathy  with  our  purpose,  and  will  place 
themselves  on  such  ground  that  our  men,  upon  principle,  can  vote  for 
them.  There  are  scores  of  them  —  good  men  in  their  character  for  in- 
telligence, and  talent,  and  integrity.  If  such  an  one  will  place  himself 
upon  the  right  ground,  I  am  for  his  occupying  one  place  upon  the 
next  Republican  or  Opposition  ticket.  I  will  heartily  go  for  him. 
But  unless  he  does  so  place  himself,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
nonsense  to  attempt  to  bring  about  a  union  upon  any  other  basis  *, 
that  if  a  union  be  made,  the  elements  will  scatter  so  that  there  can  be 
no  success  for  such  a  ticket,  nor  anything  like  success.    The  good  old 
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maxims  of  the  Bible  are  applieable,  and  truly  spplicabi  e,  to  bum 
affairs,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  thin^,  we  may  say  here  that  he  w 
in  not  for  ns  is  against  oa ;  he  who  gathereth  not  with  ns  swatter* 
I  ahotild  be  glad  to  have  some  of  the  many  good,  and  able,  an  J  no 
men  of  the  South  to  place  themselves  where  we  ean  confer  npon  tli8 
the  high  honor  of  an  election  upon  one  or  the  other  end  uf  oiir  lielcil 
It  wonM  do  my  soul  good  to  do  that  tbing.     It  would  enable  us  b 
teach  them  that,  inasmucrh  as  we  scleet  one  of  their  own  number  t 
carry  out  our  principles,  we  are  free  from  the  charge  that  we  mei 
more  than  we  say. 

But,  my  friends,  I  have  detained  yon  ranch  longer  than  I  expect* 
to  do.  I  Delieve  I  may  allow  myaeff  the  eompliment  to  sav  that  ym 
have  stayed  and  heard  me  with  great  patience,  for  which  I  retni 
yoQ  my  most  sincere  thanks. 


September  30, 1859. — Annual  Address  bepobb  thb  Wiboonsoi 
State  Aoricui.titral  SociETy,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Membfrs  of  thf  Agricultural  Soriety  and  Cituens  of  Wiseo 
Agricultural  fairs  are  becoming  an  institution  of  the  country.  Th( 
are  useful  in  more  ways  than  one.  They  bring  us  together,  ai^ 
thereby  make  us  better  acquainted  and  better  friends  than  we  othai 
wise  would  be.  From  the  first  ajmearance  of  man  upon  the  eiai 
down  to  very  recent  times,  the  words  "stranger"  and  '"enemv"  wes 
quite  or  almost  s^iionymous.  Long  after  civilized  nations  bad  d4 
fined  robbery  and  murder  as  high  crimes,  and  had  affixed  sever 
punishments  to  them,  when  practised  among  and  upon  their  own 
people  respectively,  it  was  deemed  no  offense,  but  even  meritorious, 
to  rob  and  raarder  and  enslave  strangers,  whether  as  nations  or  as 
individuals.  Even  vet,  this  has  not  totally  disappeared.  The  man 
of  the  highest  moral  cultivation,  in  spite  of  all  which  abstract  prin- 
ciple CAU  do,  likes  him  whom  he  does  know  much  bett«r  than  him 
wnom  he  does  not  know.  To  correct  the  evils,  great  and  small,  which 
spring  from  want  of  sympathy  and  from  positive  enmity  among 
strangers,  as  nations  or  as  individuals,  is  one  of  the  highest  fouc- 
tions  of  civilization.  To  this  end  our  agricultural  fairs  contribute 
in  no  small  degree.  They  render  more  pleasant,  and  more  strong,  and 
more  durable  the  bond  of  social  and  political  union  among  u 
Again,  if,  as  Pope  declares,  "happiness  is  our  being's  end  and  aim, 
our  fairs  eontnbntti  much  to  that  end  and  aim,  as  occasions  < 
recreation,  as  holidays.  Constituted  as  man  is,  he  ha«  ])ositive  u 
of  occasional  recreation,  and  whatever  can  give  him  this  atisociat 
with  virtue  and  a<lvantag6,  and  free  from  vice  and  disadvauta^. 
is  a  positive  good.  Such  recreation  oar  fairs  afford.  They  are  j| 
present  pleasure,  to  be  followed  by  no  pain  as  a  consequence; 
are  a  present  pleasure,  making  the  future  more  pleasant. 

But  the  chief  use  of  agricultural  fairs  is  to  aid  in  improving  the 
great  calling  of  agriculture  in  all  its  departments  and  minute  divi- 
sions; to  make  mutual  exchange  of  agrieidtnral  discovery,  informr 
tion,  and  knowledge ;  so  that,  at  the  end,  all  may  know  everythin 
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which  may  have  been  known  to  but  one  or  to  but  f ew,  at  the  begin- 
ning; to  Diing  together  especially  all  which  is  supposed  to  be  not 
generally  known  Mcanse  of  recent  discovery  or  invention. 

And  not  only  to  bring  together  and  to  impart  all  which  has  been 
accidentally  discovered  and  invented  upon  ordinary  motive,  but  by 
exciting  emulation  for  premiums^  and  for  the  pride  and  honor  of  suc- 
cess,— of  triumph,  in  some  sort, — to  stimulate  that  discovery  and 
invention  into  extraordinary  activity.  In  this  these  fairs  are  kin- 
dred to  the  patent  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  department  and  practical  system  based  upon  that  clause. 

One  featni^  I  believe,  of  every  fair  is  a  regular  address.  The 
Agrieultunl  Society  of  the  young,  prosperous,  and  soon  to  be  great 
State  of  ^Wisconsin  has  done  me  the  high  honor  of  selecting  me  to 
nu^e  that  address  upon  this  occasion — an  honor  for  which  I  make 
my  profound  and  grateful  acknowledgment. 

I  presume  I  am  not  expected  to  employ  the  time  assigned  me  in 
the  mere  flattery  of  the  farmers  as  a  class.  My  opinion  of  them  is 
that,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  other  people.  In  the  nature  of  things  thev  are  more  numerous 
than  any^  o&er  class;  and  I  believe  there  really  are  more  attemi)t8 
at  flattering  them  than  any  other,  the  reason  of  which  I  cannot  per- 
ceive, unless  it  be  that  they  can  cast  more  votes  than  any  other.  On 
reflection,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  there  is  not  cause  of  suspicion 
against  you  in  selecting  me,  in  some  sort  a  politician  and  m  no 
sort  a  farmer,  to  address  you. 

But  farmers  being  the  most  numerous  class,  it  follows  that  their 
interest  ia  the  largest  interest.  It  also  follows  that  that  interest  is 
most  worthy  of  aU  to  be  cherished  and  cultivated —  that  if  there  be 
inevitable  conflict  between  that  interest  and  any  other,  that  other 
^ould  yield. 

A^ain,  I  suppose  it  is  not  expected  of  me  to  impart  to  you  muc.h 
specific  information  on  agriculture.  You  have  no  reason  to  believt;, 
and  do  not  believe,  that  I  possess  it;  if  that  were  what  you  seek  in 
this  address,  any  one  of  your  own  number  or  class  would  be  more 
able  to  furnish  it.  You,  perhaps,  do  expect  me  to  give  some  general 
interest  to  the  occasion,  and  to  make  some  general  suf^gestions  on 
practical  matters.  I  shall  attempt  nothing  more.  And  in  such  8U{^- 
gestions  by  me,  quite  likely  very  little  willbe  new  to  you,  and  a  lar^e 
part  of  the  rest  will  be  possibly  already  known  to  be  erroneous. 

My  first  suggestion  is  an  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  greater 
thoroughness  m  all  the  departments  of  agriculture  than  now  pre- 
vails in  the  Northwest — perhaps  I  might  say  in  America.  To  speak 
entirely  within  bounds,  it  is  known  that  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  on(5 
hundred  bushels  of  Indian  com,  can  be  produced  from  an  acre.  Less 
than  a  year  ago  I  saw  it  stated  that  a  man,  by  extraordinary  care  and 
labor,  had  produ(ted  of  wheat  what  was  equal  to  two  hundred  bushels 
from  an  acre.  But  take  fifty  of  wheat,  and  one  hundred  of  corn,  to 
be  the  possibility,  and  compare  it  with  the  actual  crops  of  the  country. 
Many  years  ago  I  saw  it  stated,  in  a  patent-office  report,  that  ci^htetin 
bushels  was  the  average  crop  throughout  the  United  States;  and 
this  year  an  intelligent  farmer  of  Illinois  assured  me  that  he  did  not 
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believe  the  land  harvested  in  that  State  this  season  had  yielded  inoj  ^_ 
than  an  average  of  eight  bushels  to  the  acre ;  mueh  was  cut,  and  tbeo 
abandoned  as  not  worth  threshing,  and  raueh  was  abandoned  as  not 
worth  cutting.  As  to  Indian  corn,  and  indeed,  most  other  crops,  the 
ease  has  not  been  mai:h  better.  For  the  last  four  years  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  ^onnd  planted  with  eom  in  Dlinoia  has  prodneed  an  av- 
erage of  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  true  that  heretofore  we 
have  had  better  crops  with  no  better  cultivation,  but  I  believe  it  is 
also  true  that  the  soil  has  never  been  pushed  up  to  one  half  of  it« 
capacity. 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  farming  interest  to  push  the 
soil  up  to  something  near  its  full  capacity  7  Unquestionably  it  will 
take  more  labor  to  produce  fifty  hoshelE  from  an  acre  than  it  will  to 
produce  ten  bushels  from  the  same  acre;  but  will  it  take  more  labor 
tiO  produce  fifty  bushels  from  one  acre  than  from  five  t  Unqnestion- 
ablv  thorough  cultivation  will  require  more  labor  to  the  acre;  bat 
will  it  roquire  more  to  the  bushel  t  If  it  should  require  just  as  much 
to  the  bushel,  there  are  some  probable,  and  several  certain,  advan- 
tages in  favor  of  the  thorough  practice.  It  is  probable  it  would  de- 
velop those  unknown  causes  which  of  late  years  have  cut  down  our 
crops  below  their  former  average.  It  is  almost  certain,  I  think,  that 
by  deeper  plowing,  analysis  of  the  soils,  experiments  with  manures 
and  varieties  of  seeds,  observance  of  seasons,  and  the  like,  these  causes 
would  be  discovered  and  remedied.  It  is  certain  that  thorough  culti- 
vation would  spare  half,  or  more  than  half,  the  cost  of  land,  simply 
Iwcause  the  same  product  would  be  got  from  half,  or  from  leas  than 
half,  the  quantity  of  land.  This  proposition  is  self-evident,  and  i-an 
be  made  no  plainer  by  repetitions  or  illustrations.  The  cost  of  land 
is  a  great  it^,  even  in  new  countries,  and  it  constantly  grows  greater 
and  greater,  in  comparison  with  other  items,  as  the  country  grows 
older. 

It  also  would  Spare  themakingand  maintainingof  inclosures  forth* 
same,  whether  these  inclosures  should  bo  hedges,  ditches,  or  fences. 
This  again  is  a  heavy  item — heavy  at  first,  and  heavy  in  its  continual 
demand  for  repaii-s.  I  remember  once  being  greaUy  astonished  by 
an  apparently  authentic  exhibition  of  the  proportion  the  cost  of  an 
iuclosure  bears  to  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  farmer,  though  I  can- 
not remember  exactly  what  that  proportion  was.  Any  farmer,  if  be 
will,  can  ascertain  it  in  his  own  ease  for  himself. 

Again,  a  great  amount  of  locomotion  is  spared  by  thorough  culti- 
vation.   Take  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  ready  for  har^-est,  standing 
upon  a  single  acre,  and  it  can  be  han'csted  in  any  of  the  knows 
ways  with  leas  than  half  the  labor  which  would  be  required  if  it  J 
were  spread  over  five  acres.     This  would  be  true  if  cut  by  the  (Mj 
hand-sickle;  true,  to  a  greater  extent,  if  by  the  scythe  and  ur«dle)1 
and  to  a  still  greater  extent,  if  by  the  machines  now  in  ubo.    TbeiftI 
machines  are  chiefly  valuable  as  a  means  of  substituting  aaimiU^I 

fower  for  the  power  of  men  in  this  branch  of  farm-work.  In  UmI 
ighest  degree  of  perfection  yet  reached  in  applying  the  hors«ypow«rl 
to  harveatmg,  fully  nine  tenths  of  the  power  is  expended  by  thfti 
animal  in  carrying  himself  asd  dra^ng  the  machine  over  the  fieUi  a 
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leaving  certainly  not  more  than  one  tenth  to  be  applied  directly  to 
the  only  end  of  the  whole  operation — the  gathering  in  of  the  grain, 
and  clipping  of  the  straw.  W  hen  grain  is  very  thin  on  the  ground, 
it  is  always  more  or  less  intermingled  with  weeds,  chess,  and  me  like, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  power  is  exj^ended  in  cutting  these.  It  is 
plain  that  when  the  crop  is  very  thick  upon  the  ground,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  power  is  directiy  applied  to  gathering  in  and  cut- 
ting it :  and  the  smaller  to  that  which  is  totaUy  useless  as  an  end. 
And  what  I  have  said  of  harvesting  is  true  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
cree of  mowing,  plowing,  gathering  in  of  crops  generally,  and  in- 
deed of  almost  all  farm-work. 

The  effect  of  thorough  cultivation  upon  the  farmer's  own  mind, 
and  in  reaction  through  his  mind  back  upon  his  business,  is  perhaps 
quite  equal  to  any  other  of  its  effects.  Every  man  is  proud  of  what 
he  does  well,  and  no  man  is  proud  of  that  he  does  not  weU.  With 
the  former  ms  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  he  will  do  twice  as  much  of  it 
with  less  fatigue ;  the  latter  he  performs  a  littie  imperfectly,  looks  at 
it  in  disgust,  turns  from  it,  and  imagines  himself  exceedingly  tired — 
the  little  he  has  done  comes  to  nothing  for  want  of  finishing. 

The  man  who  produces  a  g|Ood  full  crop  will  scarcely  ever  let  any 
part  of  it  go  to  waste ;  he  wiR  keep  up  tiie  inclosure  about  it,  and 
allow  neither  man  nor  beast  to  trespass  upon  it;  he  will  rather  it  in 
due  season,  and  store  it  in  perfect  security.  Thus  he  labors  with 
satisfaction,  and  saves  himsdf  the  whole  fruit  of  his  labor.  The 
other,  starting  with  no  purpose  for  a  fuU  crop,  labors  less,  and  with 
less  satisfaction,  allows  his  fences  to  fall,  and  cattie  to  trespass, 
gathers  not  in  due  season,  or  not  at  all.  Thus  the  labor  he  has  per- 
formed is  wasted  away,  littie  by  littie,  till  in  the  end  he  derives 
scarcely  anytiiing  from  it. 

The  ambition  for  broad  acres  leads  to  poor  farming,  even  with 
men  of  energy.  I  scarcely  ever  knew  a  mammoth  farm  to  sustain 
itself,  much  less  to  return  a  profit  upon  the  outlay.  I  have  more 
than  once  known  a  man  to  spend  a  respectable  fortune  upon  one. 
fail,  and  leave  it,  and  then  some  man  of  modest  aims  get  a  small 
fraction  of  the  ground,  and  make  a  good  living  upon  it.  Mammoth 
farms  are  like  tools  or  weapons  which  are  too  neavy  to  be  handled ; 
ere  long  they  are  thrown  aside  at  a  great  loss. 

The  successful  application  of  steam-power  to  farm-work  is  a  desid- 
eratum— especially  a  stoam-plow.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  machine 
operated  by  steam  will  really  plow.  To  be  successful,  it  must,  all 
things  considered,  plow  better  than  can  be  done  with  animal-power. 
It  must  do  all  the  work  as  well,  and  cheaper;  or  more  rapidly,  so  as 
to  get  through  more  perf ectiy  in  season ;  or  in  some  way  afford  an 
advantage  over  plowing  with  animals,  else  it  is  no  success.  I  have 
never  seen  a  machine  intended  for  a  steam-plow.  Much  praise  and 
admiration  are  bestowed  upon  some  of  them,  and  they  may  be,  for 
aught  I  know,  already  successful;  but  I  have  not  perceived  the 
demonstration  of  it.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal,  in  an  abstract 
way,  about  a  steam-plow.  That  one  which  shall  be  so  contrived  as 
to  apply  the  larger  proportion  of  its  power  to  the  cutting  and  turn- 
ing tne  soil,  and  the  smallest,  to  the  moving  itself  over  the  field. 
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will  be  the  best  one.  A  very  small  stationarj'-engiae  would  draw  ■_ 
large  gang  of  plows  through  the  ground  from  a  short  distance  to 
itsdf }  but  when  it  is  not  stationary,  but  has  to  move  along  like 
a  horse,  dragging  the  plows  after  it,  it  mnst  have  additional  power 
to  carry  itself ;  and  the  difSculty  grows  by  what  is  intended  to  over- 
come it:  for  what  adds  power  also  adds  size  and  weight  to  the  ma- 
chine, thus  increasing  again  the  demand  for  power.  Suppose  yon 
construct  the  machine  so  as  to  cut  a  succession  of  short  furrows, 
say  a  rod  in  length,  transversely  to  the  course  the  machine  is  loco- 
moting,  something  like  the  shuttle  in  weaving.  In  such  case  tlie 
whole  raachine  would  move  north  only  the  width  of  a  furrow,  while 
in  length  the  furrow  wonld  be  a  rod  from  east  to  west.  In  such 
case  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  power  would  be  applied  to  the 
actual  plowing.  But  in  this,  too,  there  would  be  difficulty,  which 
would  be  the  getting  of  the  plow  into  and  out  of  the  ground,  at  the 
end  of  all  these  short  furrows. 

I  believe,  however,  ingenious  men  will,  if  they  have  not  already, 
overcome  the  difflculty  I  have  suggested.  But  tbere  is  still  another, 
about  which  I  am  less  sanguine.  It  is  the  supply  of  fuel,  and  espe- 
cially water,  to  make  steam.  Such  supply  is  clearly  practicable; 
but  can  the  expense  of  it  be  borne!  Steamboats  live  upon  the 
water,  and  find  their  fuel  at  stated  places.  Steam-mills  and  other 
stationary  steam- machinery  have  their  stationary  supplies  of  fuel 
and  water.  Railroad-locomotives  have  their  regular  wood  and  wa- 
ter stations.  But  the  steam-plow  is  less  fortunate.  It  does  not  live 
upon  the  water,  and  if  it  l>e  once  at  a  water-station,  it  will  work 
away  from  it,  and  when  it  gets  away  cannot  return  without  leav- 
ing its  work,  at  a  great  expense  of  its  time  and  strength.  It  will 
occur  that  a  wagon-and-horse  team  might  be  employed  to  supply  it 
with  fuel  and  water;  but  this,  too,  is  expensive;  and  the  question 
recurs,  "Can  the  expense  be  borne?"  When  this  is  added  to  " 
other  expenses,  will  not  plowing  cost  moi'e  than  in  the  old  way 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  steam-plow  will  be  finally  succesafi 
and  if  it  shall  be,  "  thorough  cultivation" — putting  the  soil  to 
top  of  its  capacity,  producing  the  largest  crop  possible  from  a  oivi 
quantity  of  ground  —  will  he  most  favorable  l^jr  it.  Doing  a  lari 
amount  of  work  upon  a  small  quantity  of  ground,  it  will  be  as  uearl 
as  possible  stationary  while  working,  aud  as  free  as  possible  froi 
locomotion,  thus  expending  its  strength  as  murh  as  possible  upoD' 
its  work,  and  as  little  as  possible  in  traveling.  Our  thanks,  and 
something  more  substantial  than  thanks,  are  due  to  every  man  en- 
gaged in  the  effort  to  produce  a  suecessful  steam-filow.  Even  the 
unsuccessful  will  bring  something  to  light  which,  in  the  bauds  at 
others,  will  contribute  to  the  final  success.  I  have  not  pointed  ont 
difficulties  in  order  to  discourage,  but  in  order  that,  being  seen,  thqr 
may  be  the  more  readilj-  overcome. 

The  world  is  agreed  that  labor  is  the  source  from  which  htiniao 
wants  are  mainly  supplied.  There  is  no  dispute  upon  this  point. 
From  this  point,  however,  men  immediately  diverge.  Alucb  disputa- 
tion is  maintained  as  to  tJie  best  way  of  applying  aud  controlUog 
the  labor  element.     By  some  it  lb  aBStuned  that  uibor  Is  avail>bli. 
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only  in  connection  with  capital  —  that  nobody  labors,  unless  some- 
body else  owning  capital,  somehow,  by  the  use  of  it,  induces  him  to 
do  it.  Having  assumed  this,  they  proceed  to  consider  whether  it  is 
best  that  capital  shall  hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work 
by  their  own  consent,  or  buy  them,  and  drive  them  to  it,  without 
their  consent.  Having  proceeded  so  far,  they  naturally  conclude 
that  all  laborers  are  naturally  either  hired  laborers  or  slaves.  They 
further  assume  that  whoever  is  once  a  hired  laborer,  is  fatally  fixed 
in  that  condition  for  life ;  and  thence  c^in,  that  his  condition  is  as 
bad  as,  or  worse  than,  that  of  a  slave.  This  is  the  '^  mud-sill "  theory. 
But  another  class  of  reasoners  hold  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  such 
relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed  j  that  there  is  no 
such  thin^  as  a  free  man  beins  fatally  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition 
of  a  hired  laborer ;  that  both  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  in- 
ferences from  them  groundless.  They  hold  that  labor  is  prior  to,  and 
independent  of,  capital :  that  in  fact,  capital  is  the  fruit  of  labor,  and 
could  never  have  existea  if  laoor  had  not  first  existed ;  that  labor  can 
exist  without  capital,  but  that  capital  could  never  have  existed  with- 
out labor.  Hence  they  hold  that  labor  is  the  superior — greatly  the 
superior — of  capital. 

They  do  not  deny  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  a  re- 
lation Detween  labor  and  capital.  The  error,  as  the^  hold,  is  in  assum- 
ing that  the  whole  labor  of  the  world  exists  within  that  relation.  A 
few  men  own  capital;  and  that  few  avoid  labor  themselves,  and  with 
their  capital  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them.  A  large 
majority  belong  to  neitner  class — neither  work  for  others,  nor  have 
others  working  for  them.  Even  in  all  our  slave  States  except  South 
Carolina,  a  majority  of  the  whole  people  of  all  colors  are  neither 
slaves  nor  masters.  In  these  free  States,  a  large  majority  are  neither 
hirers  nor  hired.  Men,  with  their  families — wives,  sons,  and  daughters 
— work  for  themselves,  on  their  farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their 
shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to  themselves,  and  asking  no  favors 
of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hirelings  or  slaves  on  the  other. 
It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  mingle 
their  own  labor  with  capital — that  is,  labor  with  their  own  hands, 
and  also  buy  slaves  or  hire  free  men  to  labor  for  them ;  but  this  is 
only  a  mixed,  and  not  a  distinct,  class.  No  principle  stated  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  existence  of  this  mixed  class.  Again,  as  has  already 
been  said,  the  opponents  of  the  "  mud-sill  ^  theory  insist  that  there 
is  not,  of  necessity,  any  such  thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  be- 
ing fixed  to  that  condition  for  life.  There  is  demonstration  for 
saying  this.  Many  independent  men  in  this  assembly  doubtless  a 
few  years  ago  were  hired  laborers.  And  their  case  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  general  rule. 

The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the  world  labors  for  wages 
awhile,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land  for  himself, 
then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while^  and  at  length  hires 
another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This,  say  its  advocates,  is  free 
labor — the  just,  and  generous,  and  prosperous  system,  whicn  opens 
the  way  for  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and  energy,  and  progress,  and 
improvement  of  condition  to  all.     If  any  continue  through  life 
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iu  the  condition  of  the  hired  laborer,  it  is  not  the  f&ult  of  the  system, 
hut  because  of  either  a  dependent  nature  which  prefers  it,  or  im- 
provideuce,  folly,  or  singntai'  misfortune.  I  have  said  this  much 
about  the  elements  of  later  generally,  as  introductory  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  new  phase  which  that  element  is  in  process  of  assuming. 
The  old  general  riile  was  that  educated  people  did  not  perform  man- 
ual labor.  They  managed  to  eat  their  bread,  leaving  the  toil  of 
producing  it  to  the  uneducated.  This  was  not  aa  insupportable  evil 
to  theworkingbees,8(t  long  as  the  class  of  drones  remained  verj-  small 
But  now,  especiallv  iu  these  free  States,  nearly  all  are  educated- 
quit*  too  nearly  all  to  leave  the  labor  of  the  uneducated  in  any  v  ' 
adf^iuat*  to  the  support  of  the  whole.  It  follows  from  this  ( 
henceforth  educated  people  must  labor.  Otherwise,  education  i' 
would  become  a  positive  and  intolerable  evil.  No  country  can  sas- 
tain  iu  idleness  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  its  numbers.  The 
great  majority  must  labor  at  something  productive.  From  these 
premises  the  problem  springs,  "How  can  labor  and  education  b- 
the  mi»st  satisfactorily  combined  t" 

By  the  "  mud-sill "  theory  it  is  tissumed  that  labor  and  education  J 
are  incompatible,  and  any  practical  combiuation  of  them  impossiblft 
According  to  that  theory,  a  blind  horse  upon  a  tread-mill  is  a  perfetf 
illnstmtion  of  what  a  laborer  should  be — all  the  better  for  beini 
blind,  that  he  could  not  kick  understandingly.  According  to  th4 
thwiry,  the  odacation  of  laborers  is  not  only  useless  but  pemiciona 
and  iiangerous.  In  fact,  it  is,  in  some  sort,  deemed  a  misfortone 
that  laborers  should  have  heads  at  all.  Those  same  heads  are  re- 
garded as  esplosive  materials,  only  to  be  safely  kept  in  damp  places, 
as  far  as  ptissible  from  that  peculiar  sort  of  fire  which  ignites  them 
A  Yunkt>c  who  couhl  invent  a  strong-banded  man  without  a  heai 
WQuKl  RH'i'ive  the  everlnating  p-atitude  of  the  "  mud-sill"  advocatet 

But  frei>  lal>or  says,  "No."  Free  labor  argues  that  as  the  Authca 
of  mail  makes  every  individual  with  one  head  and  one  pair  of  hands, 
it  was  proltAhlj'  intended  that  heads  and  hands  should  coi^iperate  as 
frifuds,  and  that  that  particular  head  should  direct  and  control  that 
{wir  of  hands.  As  each  man  has  one  mouth  to  be  fed,  and  one  pair 
(if  hands  to  furnish  food,  it  was  probably  intended  that  that  particu- 
h>r  iwir  of  hands  should  feed  that  particular  mouth  —  that  each  head 
IN  inn  natural  guardian,  diretitor,  and  protector  of  the  hands  and 
nioiilh  iiiseparahly  connected  with  it;  and  that  being  so,  every  head 
Hlioiild  1h>  cultivated  and  improved  by  whatever  will  add  to  its 
oa|iivi>ily  for  performing  its  charge.  In  one  word,  free  labor  insists 
tin  universal  education. 

1  have  so  far  stated  the  opposite  theories  of  "  mud-sill"  and  "  freel 
labor,"  witliout  declaring  any  preference  of  my  own  between  tbenuf 
On  an  occasion  like  this,  I  ou^ht  not  to  declare  any,  I  suppose,  howjl 
l^ver,  I  shall  not  be  mistaken  in  assuming  as  a  fact  that  the  people  oCL 
Wisconsin  prefer  free  lalwr,  with  its  natural  companion,  eflucatiun.^ 

This  leads  to  the  further  reflection  that  no  other  human  occupatioi 
DpouH  Bu  wide  a  field  for  the  profitable  and  agreeable  combination  <i 
jAb«)r  witli  cultivated  thought,  as  agriculture.  I  know  nothing  i 
I»loManttotht)R)iiidasthediseoveryof  anything  that  isatoQoen~ 
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and  valuable— nothing  that  so  lightens  and  sweetens  toil  as  the 
hopeful  pursuit  of  such  discovery.  And  how  vast  and  how  varied  a 
fleM  is  agriculture  for  such  discovery  I  The  mind,  idreadjr  trained 
to  thougnt  in  the  country  school^  or  higher  school^  cannot  fail  to  find 
there  an  exhausUess  source  of  enjoyment.  Every  blade  o^  grass  is 
a  study;  and  to  produce  two  where  there  was  but  one  is  both  a 
profit  and  a  pleasure.  And  not  grass  alone,  but  soils,  seeds,  and 
seasons — heaves,  ditches,  and  fences — draining,  droughts,  and  irri- 
gation— plowing,  hoeing,  and  harrowing — reaping,  mowing,  and 
uireshing — saving  crops,  pests  of  crops,  mseases  of  crops,  and  what 
will  prevent  or  cure  them — implements,  utensils,  and  machines,  their 
relative  merits,  and  how  to  improve  them — hogs,  horses,  and  cattle — 
sheep,  goats,  and  poultry — trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  plants,  and  fiowers 
— the  thousand  thin^  of  which  these  are  specimens — each  a  world 
of  study  within  itself. 

In  all  this,  book-learning  is  available.  A  capacity  and  taste  for 
reading  ^ves  access  to  whatever  has  already  been  discovered  by 
others.  It  is  the  key,  or  one  of  the  keys,  to  the  already  solved  pro  o- 
lems.  And  not  only  so:  it  gives  a  reUsh  and  facility  for  successfully 
pursuing  the  unsolved  ones.  The  rudiments  of  science  are  available, 
and  highly  available.  Some  knowledge  of  botany  assists  in  dealing 
with  the  vegetable  world — with  all  growing  crops.  Chemistry  as- 
sists in  the  analysis  of  soils,  selection  and  application  of  manures. 
and  in  numerous  other  ways.  The  mechanical  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  are  ready  help  in  almost  everything,  but  especially  in 
reference  to  implements  and  machinery. 

The  thought  recurs  that  education — cultivated  thought — can 
best  be  combined  with  agricultural  labor,  or  any  labor,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  thorough  work;  that  careless,  half  performed,  slovenly  work 
makes  no  place  for  such  combination;  and  thorough  work,  again, 
renders  sufficient  the  smallest  quantity  of  ground  to  each  man;  and 
this,  again,  conforms  to  what  must  occur  in  a  world  less  inclined  to 
wars  and  more  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace  than  heretofore.  Popu- 
lation must  increase  rapidly,  more  rapidly  than  in  former  times^  and 
ere  long  the  most  valuable  of  all  arts  wiu  be  the  art  of  deriving  a 
comfortable  subsistence  from  the  smallest  area  of  soil.  No  com- 
munity whose  every  member  possesses  this  art,  can  ever  be  the  victim 
of  oppression  in  any  of  its  forms.  Such  community  will  be  alike 
independent  of  crowned  kings,  money  kings,  and  land  kings. 

But,  according  to  your  program,  the  awarding  of  premiums 
awaits  the  closing  of  this  aadress.  Considering  the  deep  interest 
necessarily  pertaining  to  that  performance,  it  would  be  no  wonder 
if  I  am  already  heard  with  some  impatience.  I  will  detain  jrou  but 
a  moment  longer.  Some  of  you  will  be  successful,  and  such  will  need 
but  little  philosophy  to  take  them  home  in  cheerful  spirits :  others 
will  be  disappointed,  and  will  be  in  a  less  happy  mood.  To  such 
let  it  be  said,  "Lay  it  not  too  much  to  heart."  Let  them  adopt  the 
maxim,  "Better  luck  next  time,''  and  then  by  renewed  exertion  make 
that  better  luck  for  themselves. 

And  by  the  successful  and  unsuccessful  let  it  be  remembered  that 
while  occasions  like  the  present  bring  their  sober  and  durable  bene- 
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fits,  the  exultations  and  mortifications  of  them  are  but  temporary^l 
that  the  victor  will  soon  be  vanquished  if  he  relax  in  his  exertioD: 
and  that  the  vanquished  this  year  may  be  victor  the  next,  in  spite  of 
all  competition. 

It  is  smd  an  Ea6t«m  monarch  once  cliarged  his  wise  men  to  invent  _ 
him  a  sentence  to  be  ever  in  view,  and  which  shonld  be  true  a    "  " 
appropriate  in  all  times  and  situations.    They  presented  him  t 
words,  "And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away."     How  mnch  it  expresKe«Q 
How  chastening  in  the  honrof  pridel    How  consoling  in  the  depth 
of  affliction!     "And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away."    And  yet,  let  \ 
hope,  it  is  not  quite  true.    Let  us  nope,  rather,  that  by  the  l>e 
cultivation  of  the  physical  world  beneath  and  around  ns,  and  tl 
intellectual  and  moral  world  within  us,  we  shall  secure  an  individual, 
social,  and  political  prosperitj^  and  happiness,  whose  course  shall  be 
onward  and  upward,  and  which,  while  the  earth  endures,  shall  not 
pass  sway. 

October  11,  1859. — Letter  to  Edward  Wallack 

Clinton,  October  11,  1859. 
Dh.  Edward  Wallace. 

Mjf  dear  Sir :  I  am  here  just  now  attendinff  court  Yesterday, 
before  I  left  Springfield,  your  brother.  Dr,  William  S.  Wallace, 
showed  me  a  letter  of  yours,  in  which  you  kindly  mention  my  name, 
inquire  for  my  tariff  views,  and  suggest  thepropriety  of  my  writing 
a  letter  upon  the  subject.  I  was  an  old  Henry  Clay -Tariff- Whig. 
In  old  times  I  made  more  speeches  on  that  subject  thau  any  other. 

I  have  not  since  changed  my  views.  I  believe  yet,  if  we  could  have 
a  moderate,  carefully  adjusted  protective  tariff,  so  far  acquiesced  in 
as  not  to  be  a  perpetual  subject  of  political  strife,  squabbles,  changes, 
and  uncertainties,  it  would  be  better  for  us.  Still  it  is  my  opinion 
that  just  now  the  revival  of  that  question  will  not  advance  tie  ci 
itself,  or  the  man  who  revives  it, 

I  have  not  thought  much  on  the  subject  recently,  but  mv  genei 
impression  is  that  the  necessity  for  a  protective  tariff  will  ere  Ion) 
force  its  old  opponents  to  take  it  up;  and  then  its  oM  fnends  cai 
join  in  and  establish  it  on  a  more  firm  and  durable  basts.    We,  the 
Old  Whigs,  have  been  entirely  beaten  out  on  the  tariff  question,  and 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  reestablish  the  policy  until  the  absence  of  it 
shall  have  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  it  in  the  minds  of  men  bei 
tofore  opposed  to  it.     With  this  view,  I  should  prefer  to  not 
write  a  public  letter  on  the  subject.    I  therefore  wish  tliis  to  be  coi 
eidered  confidential.   I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from 

Tours  truly,  A.  LlNODUl. 

■   November  1,  1859. —  Letter  to  W.  E.  Prazbb. 

Sprinqpibld.  Illinois,  November  1,  18GQ.  i 
W.  E,  Frazbr,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:   Yours  of  the  24th  ult.  was  forwarded  to  me  f 
Chicago,    It  certainly  is  important  to  secure  Pennsylvania  for  thl 
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Bepnblicans  in  the  next  presidential  contest,  and  not  unimportant 
to  also  secure  Illinois.  As  to  the  ticket  you  name,  I  shall  be  heartily 
for  it  after  it  shall  have  been  fairly  nominated  by  a  Republican  na- 
tional convention;  and  I  cannot  be  committed  to  it  before.  For  my 
single  self y  I  have  enlisted  for  the  permanent  success  of  the  Repub- 
lican cause ;  and  for  this  obiect  I  shall  labor  faithfully  in  the  ranks, 
unless,  as  I  think  not  probable,  the  judgment  of  the  party  shaQ  as- 
sign me  a  different  position.  If  the  Republicans  of  tne  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania  shall  present  Mr.  Cameron  as  their  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  such  an  indorsement  for  his  fitness  for  the  place 
coula  scarcely  be  deemed  insufScient.  Still,  as  I  would  not  like  the 
public  to  know,  so  I  would  not  like  myself  to  know.  I  had  entered  a 
combination  with  any  man  to  the  prejudice  of  all  others  whose 
friends  respectively  may  consider  them  preferable. 

Yours  truly,  A.  LiNCOLN. 

November  13,  1859. —  Letter  to  James  A.  Bbiggs. 

Danville,  Illinois,  November  13,  1859. 

James  A.  Bbiggs,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  Tours  of  the  Ist,  closing  with  my  proposition  for  com- 
promise, was  duly  received.  1  will  be  on  hand,  and  in  due  time  will 
notify  you  of  the  exact  day.  I  believe,  after  all,  I  shall  make  a  polit- 
ical speech  of  it.  Ton  have  no  objection  f  I  would  like  to  know  in 
advance  whether  I  am  also  to  spew  or  lecture  in  New  York.  Very, 
very  glad  your  election  went  right.    Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

December  1-5, 1859. — Speeches  in  Kansas. 

[In  response  to  invitations  from  Republicans  of  the  then  Territory, 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  visit  to  Kansas  in  December,  1859,  and  made 
speeches  at  Elwood  (opposite  St  Joseph,  Mo.)^  at  Troy,  Doniphan, 
Atchison,  and  Leavenworth,  E[ansas.  Among  his  papers  were  a  num- 
ber of  disconnected  sheets  of  autograph  manuscript,  which  contained 
internal  evidence  that  they  were  portions  of  the  addresses  made  by 
him  on  these  occasions.  Though  the  fragments  seem  to  belong  to 
different  addresses,  the  topics  treated  in  them  iustify  their  presenta- 
tion in  the  order  here  arranged,  as  the  general  line  of  argument  fol- 
lowed by  him.] 

Introduction, 

Purpose  of  the  Republican  organization. — The  Republican  party 
believe  there  is  danger  that  slavery  will  be  further  extended,  and 
ultimately  made  national  in  the  United  States ;  and  to  prevent  this 
incidental  and  final  consummation,  is  the  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zation. 

Chief  danger  to  that  purpose. — A  congressional  slave  code  for  the 
Territories,  and  the  revival  of  the  African  trade,  and  a  second  Dred 
Scott  decision,  are  not  just  now  the  chief  danger  to  our  purpose. 
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These  will  press  us  in  due  time,  but  they  are  not  quite  ready  yet- 
they  know  thai,  aa  yet,  we  are  too  strong  for  them.     The  insidiotu 
Douglas  popular  soverei^ty,  which  prepares  the  way  for  this  nlti>4 
mate  danger,  it  is  which  just  now  constitutes  our  chief  danger.  '     ' 

Popular  Soverei^ty. —  I  say  Douglas  popular  sovereignty; 
there  is  a  broad  distinction  between  real  popular  sovereignty  and 
Douglas  popular  sovereignty.  That  the  nation  shall  Gontrol  what 
concerns  it;  that  a  State,  or  any  minor  political  community,  shall  con- 
trol what  exclusively  concerns  itj  and  that  an  individusd  shi^  con- 
trol what  exclnsively  concema  him, — is  a  real  popular  sovereignty, 
which  no  Republican  opposes. 

Bnt  this  is  not  Douglas  popular  sovereignty.  Douglas  popular 
sovereignty,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  simply  is:  "If  one  man  would 
enslave  another,  neitlier  that  other  nor  any  tJiird  man  has  a  right 
to  object." 

Douglas  popular  sovereignty,  as  he  practically  api>Iiea  it,  is:  • 
any  organized  political  commimity,  however  new  and  small,  woul 
enslave  men  or  forbid  their  being  enslaved  within  its  own  territorii 
limits;  however  the  doing  the  one  or  the  other  may  affect  the  mei 
sought  to  be  enslaved,  or  the  vastly  superior  number  of  men  who* 
are  afterward  to  come  within  those  limits,  or  the  family  of  com- 
munities of  which  it  is  but  a  member,  or  tlie  head  of  that  family, 
aa  the  present  and  common  guardian  of  the  whole — however  any 
or  all  these  are  to  be  affected,  neither  any  nor  all  may  interfere."       ~ 

This  is  Douglas  iM3pular  sovereignty.  He  has  great  difSculty  witl 
it.  His  speeches  and  letters  and  essays  and  explanations  explani' 
tory  of  explanations  explained   upon   it,   are  legion.     The   mog 


and  as  I  suppose  the  most  maturely  considered,  is  t 
recontfy  published  in  "Harper's  Magazine."    It  has  two  lemling 
objects:  tbe  first,  to  appropriate  the  authority  and  reverence  dne 
the  great  and  good  men  of  the  Revolution  to  his  popular  sovei>_ 
eignty;  and,  secondly,  to  show  that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  has  nol™ 
entirely  squelched  hia  popular  sovereignty. 

Before  considering  those  main  objects,  I  wish  to  consider  a  fei 
minor  points  of  the  copyright  essay. 

Last  year  Governor  Seward  and  myself,  at  different  timet)  aim. 
occasions,  expressed  the  opinion  that  slavery  is  a  durable  elemeol 
of  discord,  and  tliat  we  shall  not  have  peace  with  it  until  it  eitha(^ 
masters  or  is  mastered  by  the  free  principle.     This  gave  great  offen»e" 
to  Judge  Douglas,  and  his  dennnciations  of  it,  and  absurd  infer- 
ences from  it,  have  never  ceased.     Almost  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  copyright  essay   be  quotes  the  language   respectively  Ot_ 
Seward  and  myself — not  quite  accurately,  but  substantially,  in  mj 
ease — upon   tliis  point,  and  repeats  his  absurd  and  extrava) 
inference.     For  lack  of  time  I  omit  much  which  I  might  say 
with  proprietv,  and  content  myself  witli  two  remarks  only  npon 
point.     The  first  is,  that  inasmuch  as  Douglas  in  this  very  ee 
tells  us  alaver>'  agitation  began  in  this  country  in  1699,  and  has 
yet  ceased;  has  lasted  through  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  tliroui 
t«u  entire  generations  of  men, — it  might  have  occnired  to  even  ' 
that  slavery  in  its  tendency  to  agitation  and  disoord  has  Hom<  " 
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slightly  durable  about  it.  The  second  remark  is  that  Judge  Doug- 
las mi^ht  have  noted,  if  he  would,  while  he  was  diving  so  deepfy 
into  history,  the  historical  fact  that  the  only  comparative  peace  we 
have  had  with  slavery  during  l^at  hundrea  and  sixty  years  was  in 
the  period  from  the  Itevolution  to  1820,  precisely  the  period  through 
which  we  were  closing  out  the  African  slave-trade,  abolishing  slavery 
in  several  of  the  States,  and  restraining  the  spread  of  it  into  new 
ones  by  the  ordinance  of  '87,  precisely  the  period  in  which  the 
public  mind  had  reason  to  rest,  and  did  rest,  in  the  belief  that 
slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction. 

Another  point,  which  for  the  present  I  shall  touch  only  hastily,  is 
Judge  Douglases  assumption  that  the  States  and  Territories  differ 
only  in  the  lact  that  the  States  are  in  the  Union,  and  the  Territories 
are  not  in  it.  But  if  this  be  the  only  difference,  why  not  instantly 
bring  the  Territories  int  Why  keep  them  outt  Do  you  say  they 
are  imfltted  for  it  ?  What  unfits  them  ?  Especially  what  unfits  them 
for  any  duty  in  the  Union,  after  they  are  fit,  if  they  choose,  to  plant 
the  soil  tihey  sparsely  inhabit  with  slavery,  beyond  the  power  of  their 
millions  of  successors  to  eradicate  it,  and  to  the  durable  discord  of 
the  Union  t  What  function  of  sovereignty,  out  of  the  Union  or  in  it, 
is  so  portentous  as  this  ?  What  function  of  government  requires 
such  perfect  maturity,  in  numbers  and  everythmff  else,  among  those 
who  exercise  it?  It  is  a  concealed  assumption  or  Douglas's  popular 
sovereignty  that  slavery  is  a  little,  harmless,  indifferent  thing,  having 
no  wrong  in  it,  and  no  power  for  ndschief  about  it.  If  all  men  looked 
upon  it  as  he  does,  his  policy  in  regard  to  it  might  do.  But  neither 
aO,  nor  half  the  world,  so  look  upon  it. 

Near  the  close  of  the  essay  in  "  Harper's  Magazine  "  Douglas  tells 
us  that  his  popular  sovereignty  pertams  to  a  people  only  after  they 
are  regularfy  organized  into  a  political  commumty ;  and  that  Con- 
gress in  its  mscretion  must  deciae  when  they  are  fit  in  point  of  num- 
bers to  be  so  organized.  Now  I  should  like  for  him  to  point  out  in 
the  Constitution  any  clause  conferring  that  discretion  upon  Congress, 
which,  when  pointed  out,  will  not  be  equally  a  power  in  Congress  to 

govern  them,  in  its  discretion,  tiQ  tiiey  are  admitted  as  a  State.  Will 
e  try  t  He  intimates  that  oefore  tiie  exercise  of  that  discretion, 
their  number  must  be  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenljr  thousand.  Well,  what 
is  to  be  done  for  them,  or  with  them,  or  by  tnem,  before  they  number 
ten  thousand  t  If  any  one  of  them  desires  to  have  slaves^  is  any  other 
one  bound  to  help  him,  or  at  liberty  to  hinder  himt  Is  it  his  plan 
that  any  time  before  they  reach  the  required  numbers,  those  who  are 
on  hand  shidl  be  driven  out  as  trespassers?  If  so,  it  will  probably 
be  a  good  while  before  a  sufficient  number  to  organize  will  get  in. 

But  plainly  enough  this  conceding  to  Congress  the  discretion  as 
to  when  a  community  ^all  be  or^nized,  is  a  total  surrender  of  his 
popular  sovereignty.  He  says  himself  it  does  not  pertain  to  a  peo- 
ple until  they  are  organized ;  and  that  when  they  shall  be  organized 
is  in  the  discretion  of  Congress.  Suppose  Congress  shall  choose  to 
not  or^nize  them  until  they  are  numerous  enough  to  come  into 
the  Union  as  a  State.  By  his  own  rule,  his  popular  sovereignty  is 
derived  from  Congress,  and  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  people  till 
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Cflngree»  chooses  to  confpr  it.     After  toiling  through  nineteen  mm 
tal  pages  of"  Harper,"  to  show  that  Congress  i-Annut  keen  the  pvuplfl 
ihf  a  new  eonntry  from  eichiding  slavery,  in  a  single  closing  punM 
graph  he  makes  the  whole  tJiiiig  depend  on  Congress  at  last.     An^ 
should  Congress  refuse  to  organize,  how  will  that  affect  the  qaestics 
of  planting  slavery  in  a  new  country  f     If  individnals  chuose  U 
plant  it,  the  people  cannot  prevent  them,  for  they  are  not  yet  elotbei 
with  popular  sovereignty.    If  it  be  said  that  it  eannot  be  planted,  b 
fact,  without  protecbve  law,  that  assertion  is  already  falsified  bj 
history ;    for  it  was  originally  planted  on  this  ocmtinent  withoot 
protective  law. 

And,  by  the  way,  it  is  probable  that  no  aet  of  territorial  organi- 
zation could  be  passed  by  the  present  Senate ;  and  almost  t^rtain^j 
not  bv  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,    If  an  act  do- 
nlarej  the  right  of  Congress  to  exclude  slaverj-,  the  Republicai 
would  vote  tor  it,  and  lK)tli  wings  of  the  Democj-a^  against  it.    If  it 
denied  the  p()wer  to  either  exclude  or  protect  it,  the  Donglasites  wonl 
vote  for  it,  and  both  the  Repuhli<yuis  and  slave-coders  against,  it,  1 
it  denied  the  power  to  exclude,  and  asserted  the  pt)wer  to  protec 
the  slave-e«ders  would  vote  for  it,  and  the  BepnbUcans  and  Dougla 
ites  against  it. 

You  are  now  a  part  of  a  people  of  a  Territory,  but  that  Territon 
is  soon  to  be  a  State  of  the  Union.  Both  in  your  individual  ai 
collective  capacities,  you  have  the  same  interest  m  the  past,  the  pre, 
ent,  and  the  future  of  the  United  States  as  any  other  pc)rti<ra  of  the  3 

Ecople.  Moat  of  you  came  from  the  St«te8,  and  all  of  yon  soon  will  | 
e  citizens  of  the  common  Union.  What  I  shall  now  address  to  yoa  J 
will  have  neithei*  greater  nor  leas  application  t«  you  iJian  to  any  I 
other  people  of  the  Union.  J 

You  are  gathered  to-day  as  a  RepnbU<!an  convention — Republican  J 
in  the  party  sense,  and,  as  we  hope,  in  the  true,  original  sense  of  thaj 
word  republican. 

I  assume  that  Republicans  throughout  tlie  nation  believe  they  ai 
rij^ht^  and  are  earnest  and  determined  in  their  cause. 

Let  them  then  keep  coustantJy  in  view  that  the  chief  object  ( 
their  organization  is  to  prevent  the  spreatl  and  nationalization  t 
slavery.     With  this  ever  distinctly  before  us,  we  can  always  better  i 
see  at  what  p<jint  our  cause  is  most  in  danger. 

We  are,  as  I  think,  in  the  present  temper  or  stat«  of  public 
timent,  in  no  danger  from  the  open  advocates  of  a  congressiom 
slave  code  for  the  Territories,  and  of  the  revival  of  the  Afnc&n  alavi 
trade.  As  yet  we  are  strong  enough  to  meet  and  master  any  c 
bination  openly  formed  on  those  grounds.  It  is  only  the  iusidiool 
position  or  Douglas  that  endangers  our  cause.  That  position  i 
simply  an  ambuscade.  By  entering  into  contest  with  our  open  en»^ 
mies,  we  are  to  be  hired  mto  his  train ;  and  then,  having  lost  oar 
own  organization  and  arms,  we  are  to  be  turned  over  to  those  same 
open  enemies. 

DoQglas's  position  leads  to  tiie  nationalization  of  slavery  as  mmtjr 
as  docs  that  of  Jeff  Davis  and  Mason  of  Virginia.  The  two  post- 
tions  are  but  slightly  different  roads  to  the  same  place  —  with  t' ' 
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difference,  that  the  nationalization  of  slavery  can  be  reached  by 
Douglas's  route,  and  never  can  be  by  the  other. 

I  nave  said  that  in  our  present  moral  tone  and  temper  we  are 
strong  enough  for  our  open  enemies,  and  so  we  are.  But  the  chief 
effect  of  Douglasism  is  to  change  that  tone  and  temper.  Men  who 
support  the  measures  of  a  political  leader  do,  almost  of  necessity,  adopt 
the  reasoning  and  sentiments  the  leader  advances  in  support  of  them. 
The  reasoning  and  sentiments  advanced  by  Douglas  m  support  of 
his  policy  as  to  slavery  all  spring  from  the  view  that  slavery  is  not 
wrong.  In  the  first  place,  he  never  says  it  is  wrong.  He  says  he 
does  not  care  whether  it  shall  be  voted  down  or  voted  up:  He  says 
whoever  wants  slavery  has  a  right  to  have  it.  He  says  the  question 
whether  people  will  have  it  or  not  is  simply  a  question  of  dollars 
and  cents.  He  says  the  Almighty  has  drawn  a  hne  across  the  con- 
tinent, on  one  side  of  which  the  soU  must  be  cultivated  by  slave 
labor. 

Now  let  the  people  of  the  free  States  adopt  these  sentiments,  and 
they  will  be  unable  to  see  a  single  reason  for  maintaining  their  pro- 
hibitions of  slavery  in  their  own  States.  "  What !  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  anything  in  these  sentiments  requires  us  to  believe  it  will 
be  the  interest  of  Northern  States  to  have  slavery  t  '*  No.  But  I  do 
mean  to  say  that  although  it  is  not  the  interest  of  Northern  States 
to  grow  cotton,  none  of  them  have,  or  need,  any  law  a^nst  it ;  and 
it  would  be  tyrianny  to  deprive  any  one  man  of  the  privilege  to  grow 
cotton  in  Illmois.  There  are  many  individual  men  in  aU  the  free 
States  who  desire  to  have  slaves ;  and  if  you  admit  that  slaverv  is 
not  wrong,  it  is  also  but  tyranny  to  deny  them  the  privilege.  It  is 
no  just  function  of  government  to  prohibit  what  is  not  wrong. 

Again,  if  slavery  is  right — ordained  by  the  Almighty — on  one  side 
of  a  line  dividing  sister  States  of  a  common  UnioUj  then  it  is  posi- 
tively wrong  to  harass  and  bedevil  the  owners  of  it  with  constitu- 
tions and  laws  and  prohibitions  of  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
In  short,  there  is  no  justification  for  prohibiting  slavery  anvwhere, 
save  only  in  the  assumption  that  slavery  is  wrong ;  and  wnenever 
the  sentiment  that  slavery  is  wrong  shidl  give  way  in  the  North,  all 
legal  prohibitions  of  it  will  also  give  way. 

If  it  be  insisted  that  men  may  support  Douglas's  measures  with- 
out adopting  his  sentiments,  let  it  be  tested  by  what  is  actuallv  pass- 
ing before  us.  You  can  even  now  find  no  Douglas  man  wno  will 
disavow  any  one  of  these  sentiments  j  and  none  but  will  actually  in- 
dorse them  if  pressed  to  the  point. 

Five  years  ago  no  living  man  had  placed  on  record,  nor,  as  I  beUeve, 
verbally  expressed,  a  denial  that  negroes  have  a  share  in  the  Declara- 
ticm  of  Independence.  Two  or  three  years  since,  Douglas  began  to 
deny  it  j  and  now  every  Douglas  man  in  the  nation  denies  it. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  absurdity  compounded  of  support  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  and  le^slation  unfriendly  to  slavery  by  the  Ter- 
ritx)rie8 — the  absurdity  which  asserts  that  a  thing  may  be  lawfully 
driven  from  a  place,  at  which  place  it  has  a  lawful  rignt  to  remain. 
That  absurd  position  will  not  be  long  maintained  by  any  one.  The 
Dred  Scott  half  of  it  will  soon  master  the  other  half.   The  process  will 
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y  be  ubuul  tliis:   aume  territorial  leeielature  wilt  adept   - 
friendly  legislation ;  the  Supreme  Court  will  decide  that  l<(giiuatii 
to  be  unconstitutional,  and  then  the  advocates  of  the  present  «i 
pound  absurdity  will  a^^^quiesce  in  the  decision.     The  only  effect 
that  position  now  is  to  prepare  its  advoc«tes  for  snch  aequiesceMi 
when  the  time  comes.    Like  wood  for  ox-bows,  they  are  nii^rcly  bein 
soaked  in  it  preparatory  to  the  bending.    The  advocatfiB  of  a  slai 
oode  are  not  now  strong  enough  to  master  us ;  and  they  never 
be,  imless  recruits  enough  to  make  them  bo  be  tolled  in  through  tht 
gap  of  Donglasism.     Douglas,  on  the  sly,  is  eflEecting  more  for  them 
5iau  all  their  open  advocates.     He  has  reason  to  be  prfjvoked  tliat 
they  will  not  understand  him,  and  recognize  him  as  their  best  friend. 
He  cannot  be  more  plain,  without  being  so  plain  as  to  lure  no 
into  their  trap — so  plain  as  to  lose  his  power  to  scn'c  them  prol 
ably.     Take  other  instances.     Last  year  both  Governor  Sewanl 
myself  expressed  the  belief  that  thisgovemment  cannot  endure  ^-.  , 
manentlyliEdf  slave  and  half  free,    "ffiis  gave  great  offense  to  Dong^ 
las,  and  after  the  fall  election  in  Illinois  he  becajue  quite  rampant 
upon  it.     At  Chif'ago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  New  Ch-leans,  he  de- 
nonnccd  it  as  a  "  fatal  heresy."    With  great  pride  he  claimed  that  he 
ha<i  crushed  it  in  Illiuoia,  and  mo<lesthr  regretted  that  he  could  not 
have  been  in  New  York  to  crush  it  there  too.     How  the  heresv  i^ 
fatal  to  anjihing,  or  what  the  thing  is  to  wtiich  it  is  fatal,  he  na*. 
never  paused  to  t*ll  us.    At  all  events,  it  is  a  fatal  heresy  in  his  view 
when  expressed  by  a  Northern  man.    Not  so  when  expressed  by  men 
of  the  South.    In  1856,  Roger  A.  Prypf,  editor  of  the  Richmond  "En- 
quirer," expressed  the  same  belief  in  that  paper,  qnite  two  yean 
before  it  was  expressed  by  either  Seward  or  me.     But  DongI 
perceived  no  "heresy"  in  him — tiilked  not  of  going  to  Virginia  . 
cnish  it  out ;  nay,  more,  he  now  hiis  that  same  Mr.  Pryor  at  Waal 
ingtoii,  editing  the  "States"  newspaper  us  his  especial  organ. 

Tliis  brings  us  to  see  that  in  Douglas's  riew  this  opinion 

"  fatal  heresy  "  when  expressed  by  men  wishing  to  have  the  nation 
all  free,  and  it  is  no  heresy  at  all  wlicii  expressed  by  men  wishing  to 
have  it  all  slave.  Douglas  has  cause  to  complain  that  the  South  will, 
not  note  this  and  give  Tiim  credit  for  it. 

At  Memphis  Douglas  told  his  audience  that  he  was  for  the 
against  the  crocodile,  but  for  the  white  man  against  the  negro, 
was  not  a  sudden  thought  hastily  thn)wn  ofT  at  Memphis.     He  si 
the  same  thing  mtuiy  times  in  Illinois  last  summer  and  sutui 
though  I  am  not  sure  it  was  reported  then. 

It  IS  a  carefully  formed  illustration  of  the  estimate  he  places  «] 
the  negro  and  the  manner  he  would  have  him  dealt  with, 
a  sort  of  proposition  in  proportion.  "As  the  negro  is  to  the 
dile,  so  the  miite  man  is  to  the  nepro."  As  the  negro  ought  to  ..  _ 
the  crocodile  as  a  beast,  so  the  whit#  man  ought  to  treat  the  negro  _ 
a  beast.  Gentlemen  of  the  South,  is  not  that  satisfactory  T  Wul  yon 
give  Douglas  no  credit  for  impressing  that  sentiment  on  the  North- 
ern mind  for  yonr  benefit  t  "hy,  yon  should  magnifj'  him  to  the 
utmost,  in  order  that  he  may  impress  it  the  more  deeply,  bi 
and  surely. 


tliat 
end.      M 
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A  hope  is  often  expressed  that  all  the  elements  of  opposition  to 
the  so-called  Democracy  may  unite  in  the  next  presidential  election; 
and  to  favor  this  it  is  suggested  that  at  least  one  candidate  on  the 
opposition  national  ticket  must  be  resident  in  the  slave  States.  I 
s&ongly  sympathize  with  this  hope;  and  the  particular  suggestion 
presents  no  difficulty  to  me.  Tnere  are  very  many  men  in  the 
slave  States  who  as  men  and  statesmen  and  patriots  are  quite  accept- 
able to  me  for  either  President  or  Vice-President.  But  there  is  a 
difficultv  of  another  sort;  and  I  think  it  most  prudent  for  us  to  face 
that  difficulty  at  once.  Will  those  good  men  of  the  South  occupy  any 
ground  upon  which  we  of  the  free  States  can  vote  for  them  t  There 
IS  the  rub.  They  seem  to  labor  under  a  huge  mistake  in  regard  to 
us.  They  say  thev  are  tired  of  slavery  agitation.  We  think  the 
leaves,  and  free  white  laboring-men  too,  have  more  reason  to  be 
tired  of  slavery  than  masters  have  to  be  tired  of  agitation  about  it. 
In  Kentucky  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  takes  ground 
a^nst  a  congressional  slave-code  for  the  Territories,  whereupon 
his  opponent,  m  full  hope  to  unite  with  Republicans  in  1860^  takes 
ground  in  favor  of  such  slave-code.  Such  hope,  under  such  circum- 
stanceSj  is  delusion  gross  as  insanity  itself.  Rational  men  can  only 
entertam  it  in  the  stetnge  belief  that  Republicans  are  not  in  earnest 
for  their  principles;  that  they  are  really  devoted  to  no  principle  of 
their  own^  but  are  ready  for,  and  anxious  to  jump  to,  any  position 
not  occupied  by  the  Democracy.  This  mistake  must  be  dispelled. 
For  the  sake  of  their  principles,  in  forming  their  party,  they  broke 
and  sacrificed  the  strongest  mere  party  ties  and  Mvanta^es  which 
can  exist.  Republicans  believe  that  slavery  is  wrong ;  and  they  insist, 
and  will  continue  to  insist,  upon  a  national  policy  which  recognizes 
it  and  deals  with  it  as  a  wrong.  There  can  be  no  letting  down  about 
this.  Simultaneously  with  such  letting  down  the  Repuolican  organ- 
ization would  go  to  pieces,  and  half  its  elements  would  go  m  a 
different  direction,  leaving  an  easy  victory  to  the  common  enemy. 
No  ingenuity  of  political  trading  could  possibly  hold  it  together. 
About  this  there  is  no  joke,  and  can  be  no  trifling.  Understanding 
this,  that  Republicanism  can  never  mix  with  territorial  slave-codes 
becomes  self-evident. 

In  this  contest  mere  men  are  nothing.  We  could  come  down  to 
Douglas  quite  as  well  as  to  any  other  man  standing  with  him,  and 
better  than  to  any  other  standing  below  or  beyond  hmi.  The  simple 
problem  is:  will  any  good  and  capable  man  of  the  South  allow  the 
Republicans  to  elect  him  on  their  own  platform  t  H  such  man  can 
be  found,  I  believe  the  thing  can  be  done.  It  can  be  done  in  no 
other  way. 

What  do  we  gain,  say  some,  by  such  a  union  t  Certainly  not 
everything ;  but  still  something,  and  quite  all  that  we  for  our  lives 
can  possibly  give.  In  yielding  a  share  of  the  high  honors  and 
offices  to  you,  you  gain  tne  assurance  that  ours  is  not  a  mere  strug- 
gle to  secure  those  honors  and  offices  for  one  section.  Ton  gain  the 
assurance  that  we  mean  no  more  than  we  say  in  our  platforms,  else 
we  would  not  intrust  you  to  execute  them.  You  gain  the  assurance 
that  we  intend  no  invasion  of  your  rights  or  your  honor,  else  we 
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would  not  make  on«  of  roa  the  execator  of  the  \aw&  Kud  i^mmundec 
of  the  armv  and  navy. 

As  n  matter  of  mere  partizan  policj-  there  is  no  reason  for  a 
much  again^  anv  letting  doim  of  the  Repnbliean  party  in  order  ti 
form  a  union  with  the  Southern  opposition.     By  no  possibility  can  4 
union  ticket  secure  a  simple  electoral  vote  in  the  South,  unless  thf| 
Republican  platform  be  so  far  let  down  as  to  lose  every  electors 
vote  in  the  North :  and  even  at  that,  not  a  single  vote  would  be  s 
cared  in  the  South,  unless  by  bare  possibilitj-  those  of  Maryland,  a 
There  is  no  successful  basis  of  union  but  for  some  good  Southern 
man  to  allow  us  of  the  North  to  elect  him  8<iuart>  on  our  platform. 
Plainly  it  is  that  or  nothing. 

The  St.  Louis  "Int«iUigenoer"  is  out  in  favor  of  s  good  man  for 
President,  to  be  run  without  a  platform.  Well,  I  am  not  wedded  to 
the  formal  written  platform  s^'stem;  hut  a  thousand  to  one  the  edi- 
tor is  not  himself  in  favor  of  his  plan,  except  with  the  qualificatiou 
that  he  and  his  sort  are  to  select  and  name  the  "  got>d  man."  To  j 
bring  him  to  the  test,  is  he  wilhng  to  take  Seward  without  a  plat 
form  1  Oh,  no ;  Seward's  antecedent**  exclude  him,  say  you.  "Well,  i 
vour  good  man  without  antecedents!  If  he  is,  how  shall  the  natioi 
Know  that  he  is  a  good  man  t  The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that,  in  th^ 
absence  of  formal  written  platforms,  the  antecedents  of  candidi 
become  their  platforms.  On  jnst  such  platforms  all  our  earlier  am 
better  Presidents  were  elected,  but  this  by  no  means  facilitates  ■ 
union  of  men  who  differ  in  principles. 

Nor  do  I  believe  we  can  ever  advance  our  principles  by  supporting 
men  who  oppose  our  principles.    Last  year,  as  you  know,  we  Kejittb' 
licaus  in  Illinois  were  advised  by  numerons  and  respectable  outsiden  _ 
to  reelect  Douglas  to  the  Senate  by  our  votes.     I  never  questioned 
the  moti\-es  of  such  advisers,  nor  the  devotion  to  the  Republics 
cause  of  such  as  professed  to  be  Republicjins.     But  I  never  for 
ment  thought  of  following  the  advice,  and  have  never  vet  regretted  * 
that  we  did  not  follow  it     True,  Douglas  ia  back  in  tne  Senate  in 
spite  of  US;  but  we  are  dear  of  him  and  his  principles,  and  we  are 
uncrippled  and  ready  to  fight  both  him  and  tliem  straight  along  till 
they  snail  be  flnallv  "  pIosm  out."   Had  we  followeil  the  advice,  tner  ~ 
woidd  now  be  no  ftepublicau  party  in  Illinois,  and  none  to  speak  a 
anywhere  else.    The  whole  thing  would  now  be  flounderity?  alon^ 
after  Douglas  upon  the  Dred  Scott  and  crocodile  theor>-.     u  woul 
have  been  the  grandest  "haul"  for  slaverj-  ever  yet  made.     Our 
principles  would  still  live,  anil  ere  long  woiild  produce  a  partj';  but 
we  should  have  lost  all  our  past  labor  and  twentj'  years  of  time  by 
the  foUy. 

Take  an  illustration.  About  a  year  api  all  the  Republict 
Congress  voted  for  what  was  oalled'theCnttenden-MontgomerybiUil 
and  forthwith  Douglas  claimed,  and  still  claims,  that  they  were  alF 
committed  to  his  "gur-reat  pur-rinciple."  And  Repnhlicans  hav( 
been  so  far  embarrassed  by  the  claim  that  tJiey  have  ever  sine) 
been  protesting  that  they  were  not  so  ("ommitted,  and  trying  to  explaii 
why.  Some  of  the  ver>-  newspapers  which  advised  Douglas'a  return 
to  the  Senate  by  Republican  votes  have  been  largely  and  contin> 
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mmaty  engaged  in  these  pfolests  and  eniluuition&  For  such  let  ns 
state  a  q[aesti0n  in  the  nue  of  thnee.  If  voting  for  the  Crittenden- 
Hontgomeiy  Idl  entangle  the  Republicans  wiUi  I>onria$'s  dogmas 
for  one  year,  how  hmg  would  voting  f(»r  Dongas  hims^  so  entangle 
themf 

It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary  that  Republicans  gained  something 
by  electing  Hadrins,  Hickman^  and  Davis.  They  were  comparatively 
small  men.  I  mean  no  disre^>eet ;  thev  may liave  larse  merit:  but 
Republicans  can  dally  with  them,  and  ai)8orbor  expel  uiem  at  pleas> 
ure.    H  they  dally  wUh  Douglas,  he  absorbs  them. 

We  wan^  and  must  have,  a  national  policy  as  to  slavery  which 
deals  with  it  as  being  a  wrong.  Whoever  would  prevent  slavery* 
becoming  national  and  perpetual  yields  all  when  he  yields  to  *a 
poliOT  which  treats  it  either  as  being  right,  or  as  being  a  matter  of 
indifference. 

We  admit  that  theUnitedStatesOeneralCrovemment  is  not  charged 
with  the  dutr  of  redressing  or  preventing  all  the  wrongs  in  the 
world.  But  the  government  rightfully  may,  and  subject  to  the  Con- 
stitution ought  to,  redress  and  prevent  all  wron^  wmch  are  wrongs 
to  the  nation  itself.  It  is  expresdy  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding for  the  general  welfare.  We  think  daveiy  impairs*  and  en- 
dangers the  general  welfare.  Those  who  do  not  think  this  are  not 
of  us,  and  we  cannot  agree  with  them.  We  must  shape  our  own 
course  by  our  own  judgment. 

We  must  not  disturb  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  because 
the  Constitution  and  the  peace  of  the  country  both  forbid  us.  We 
must  not  withhold  an  efficient  fugitive-slave  law,  because  the  Con- 
stitution demands  it. 

But  we  must,  by  a  national  nolicy,  prevent  the  spread  of  slaverj- 
into  new  Territories,  or  free  States,  because  the  Constitution  does 
not  forbid  us,  and  the  general  welfare  does  demand  such  prevention. 
We  must  prevent  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  because  the 
Constitution  does  not  forbid  us,  and  the  general  welfare  does  require 
the  prevention.  We  must  prevent  these  things  beinc  done  by  either 
congresses  or  courts.  The  people — the  people — are  9ie  rightful  mas- 
ters of  both  congresses  and  cx)urts, —  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  to  overthrow  the  men  who  pervert  it. 

To  effect  our  main  object  we  have  to  employ  auxiliary  means. 
We  must  hold  conventions,  adopt  platforms,  select  candidates,  and 
carry  elections.  At  every  step  we  must  be  true  to  the  main  purpose. 
If  we  adopt  a  platform  falling  short  of  our  principle,  or  elect  a  man 
rejecting  our  principle,  we  not  only  take  nothing  afSlrmative  by  our 
success,  but  we  draw  upon  us  the  positive  embarrassment  of  seeming 
ourselves  to  have  abanaoned  our  principle. 

That  our  principle,  however  baffled  or  delayed,  will  finally  tri- 
umph, I  do  not  permit  myself  to  doubt.  Men  will  pass  away — die, 
die  politically  and  naturally ;  but  the  principle  will  live,  and  live 
forever.  Organizations  ralhed  around  that  principle  may,  by  their 
own  dereliction,  go  to  pieces,  thereby  losing  all  their  time  and  labor : 
but  the  principle  will  remain,  and  will  reproduce  another,  ana 
another,  till  the  final  triumph  will  come. 

Vol.  I.— 38. 
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tCRdl.' 

DMcabcr  &  I839i — I^tteb  to  N.  B.  Judd. 

SPBtsGFffiLD.  Dec-ember  9, 1859. 
Has.  X.  R  Jo». 

Jfjr  rftor  Jttr .- 1  bav«  jnaC  icaebed  home  from  Kansas  and  found 
yoor  iooe  l(<t«r  nf  the  1st  insl.    It  has  a  tone  of  blame  toward! 
I  Bvsrif  wueb  I  tltiok  is  not  quite  jost;  bat  I  will  not  stand  uitoiil 
tnat,  but  will  roosid^  a  dajr  «r  two,  and  put  tfomething  iu  thaV 
best  duuie  T  can,  and  send  it  to  yon.     A   ?reat  difficulty  iti  thafeP 
they  make  no  dbitinet  chanv  agaiimt  yon  wnich  I  can  contradict.^ 
Ton  did   rote  for  IVaaibiul  against   me;  and.  although  I  UiinlL' 
aad  have   said  a  tlnasaiid  times,  that  was  no  injustice  to  me,  1 
eauDot   ehange  the  faet,  ut»  compel  people  to  ceaite  Epeaking  oCfl 
it.    Bwr  since  that  matter  ocemred.  I  have  constantly  lahoret' 
ks  I  belie^ie  yon  know,  to  have  all  reeolleedon  of  it  dropped. 
The  vagne  (Jiai^  that  von  played  me  false  last  year  I  believe  t4 
(be  false  uid  oatra(reous;  but  it  seems  I  can  make  uo  impression  I: 
expressing  that  b^ef.    I  made  a  speedal  job  of  ti^ug  to  impre 
that  npon  Baker,  Bridges,  and  Wilson  here  last  winter.    They  a  . 
well  know  that  I  belie\~e  no  such  charge  against  yon.     But  the] 
<^oee  to  insist  that  ther  know  better  abont  it  than  I  do. 
As  to  the  charge  o{  your  intriguing  for  TVambuU  against  me. 
,  I  beBeve  as  htUe  of  that  as  ttny  other  charge.     If  Trumbull  and 
I  I  v«re  candidates  for  the  same  t^ce,  yon  wonld  have  a  right  to^ 
I  Iwefer  him,  and  I  should  not  bhune  yoo  for  it:  but  all  my  acquaii^ 
[  CBiioe  Krith  you  induces  me  to  believe  yon  wonld  not  pretend  to  be  foj 
mb  while  really  for  him.     But  I  do  not  understand  Trumbull  a 
m^'self  to  be  rivals.     Ton  know  I  am  pledged  tji  not  enter  as 
gle  with   him  for  tbe  seat   in   the  Senate  now  occupied  by  himd 
and  yet  I  would  ratber  have  a  full  term  in  the  Senate  than  iu  t' 
presidency.  Tour  friend  as  t?ver, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S. —  I  omitted  to  sav  that  I  have,  in  no  single  instance,  i. 

mittM  a  chai^  such  as  alluded  to  above  to  go  nnoontradicted  wlit 

made  iu  my  presence.  A_  l. 

December  14,  1859.— IjETTKR  to  N.  B.  Jtod, 

Springfield.  December  14.  ISSS, 
Dear  Judd:  Herewith  is  the  letter  of  our  old  Whig  friends,  ai»_ 
my  answer,  sent  as  von  requested.    I  showed  both  to  DnboiH.  and  hftl 
feared  the  clause  al>out  leave  to  publish,  in  the  answer,  wonld  pot  J 
be  quite  satisfactory  to  you.     I  nope  it  will  be  satisfactory,  a 
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would  rather  not  seem  to  come  before  the  public  as  a  volunteer ;  still 
if,  after  considering  this,  you  still  deem  it  important,  you  may  sub- 
stitute the  inclosed  slip  hy  pasting  it  down  over  the  original  clause. 

I  find  some  of  our  friends  here  attach  more  consequence  to 
getting  the  national  convention  into  our  State  than  I  did,  or  do. 
Some  of  them  made  me  promise  to  say  so  to  you.  As  to  the  time,  it 
must  certainly  be  after  tne  Charleston  fandango ;  and  I  think,  within 
bounds  of  reason,  the  later  the  better. 

As  to  that  matter  about  the  committee,  in  relation  to  appointing 
delegates  by  general  convention,  or  bv  districts.  I  shall  attend  to  it 
as  well  as  I  know  how,  which,  Gk)d  Knows,  will  not  be  very  well. 
Write  me  if  you  can  find  anything  to  write.    Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

[Indosure.] 
Springfield,  Illinois,  December  14,  1859. 

Messrs.  George  W.  Dole,  G.  S.  Hubbard,  and  W.  H.  Brown. 

OenUemen:  Your  letter  of  the  12th  instant  is  received.  To  your 
question :  "In  the  election  of  senator  in  1854  [1855  you  mean],  when 
Mr.  Trumbull  was  the  successful  candidate,  was  there  anv  unfairness 
in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Judd  toward  you,  or  anything  blamable  on 
his  partt "  I  answer,  I  have  never  befieved,  and  do  not  now  believe, 
that  on  that  occasion  there  was  any  unfairness  in  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Judd  toward  me,  or  anything  blamable  on  his  part.  Without  de- 
ception, he  preferred  Judge  Trumbull  to  myself,  which  was  his  clear 
right,  moraUy  as  well  as  legally. 

To  your  question :  "  Durmg  the  canvass  of  last  year,  did  he  do  his 
whole  duty  toward  you  and  the  Republican  party  t''  I  answer,  I 
have  always  believed,  and  now  believe,  that  during  that  canvass  he 
did  his  whole  duty  toward  me  and  the  Republican  part^. 

To  your  question :  "  Do  you  know  of  anything  imf air  in  his  con- 
duct toward  yourself  in  any  wayt"  I  answer,  I  neitilier  know  nor 
suspect  anvthmg  unfair  in  his  conduct  toward  myself  in  any  way. 

I  take  pleasure  in  adding  that  of  all  the  avowed  friends  I  had  in 
the  canvass  of  last  year,  I  do  not  suspect  a  single  one  of  having  acted 
treacherously  to  me,  or  to  our  cause ;  and  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
in  whose  honor  and  integrity  I  have  more  confidence  to-day  than  in 
that  of  Mr.  Judd. 

You  can  use  your  discretion  as  to  whether  you  make  this  public. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

December  19,  1859. — Letter  to  G.  M.  Parsons  and  Others. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  19,  1859. 

Messrs.  G.  M.  Parsons,  and  Others,    Central   Executive    Com- 
mittee, etc. 

Oentlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  accompanied  by  a  similar 
one  from  the  governor-elect,  the  Republican  State  officers,  and  the 
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S«pablJcan  m«rm1>en*  of  (lie  Ktal«  Buard  of  Equalization  of  Ohio, 
botn  reqaestinK  "t  me,  for  publieatioD  in  permaDCDt  form,  copies  of 
the  political  clemUes  bHween  Senator  Doufj^ax  and  m\'self  last  year, 
bos  been  received.  With  my  grat«ful  acknowl^mients  to  botli  yon 
and  tbem  for  the  ven,-  flattering  terms  in  wbi«h  Die  request  is  ram- 
municated.  I  tnmsnut  yon  the  eopies.  The  oopies  I  s*nd  vou  are 
as  reported  and  printed  by  the  ref^)eetive  biends  of  Senatm-  DoaglaK 
andmyself.  at  tbetioie — thatts,  his  by  his  friend^  and  mine  by  mine. 
It  woold  be  an  unwarrantable  liberty  for  us  to  ehange  a  word  i 
a  letter  in  his,  and  the  changes  I  have  made  in  mine,  you  pereeivM 
are  vertwU  only,  and  very  few  in  number.  I  wish  the  reprint  Ut  \ 
precisely  as  the  copies  I  send,  without  any  comment  what«ver. 

Yonrs  very  truly,  A-  LiKCDLN. 

December  20,  1859.— Letter  to  J.  W.  Pell. 

Sprinofield,  December  20, 1859. 
J.  W.  Pkli^  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir :  Herewith  is  a  little  sketch,  as  vou  requested-  Thea  _^ 
is  not  macb  of  it,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  taat  there  is  not  much 
of  me.  If  anything  be  made  out  of  it,  I  wish  it  to  be  modest,  and 
not  to  go  beyond  the  material.  If  it  were  thought  necessary  to  in- 
corporate anything  from  any  of  my  speeches,  I  suppose  there  would 
be  no  objection.  Of  contBe  it  must  not  appear  to  nave  been  writt"^ 
by  mysefr.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  LtNOOLN. 

I  was  bom  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Eenturky. 
parents  were  both  bom  in  Virginia,  of  undistinguished  families  — 
second  families,  perhaps  I  should  say.     My  mother,  who  died  in  m 
tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the  name  uf  Hanks,  s<mie  of  whoi_^ 
now  reside  in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  Countj',  Illinois.     M4 

1)atemal  grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  fri)m  Roi^kingt 
lam  County,  Virg^i^  to  Kentucky  about  1781  or  1782,  where  a  ye« 
or  two  later  be  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by  straltl 
when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestoi 
who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  County.  PennCTK, 
uia.  An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the  New  England  family  ( 
the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  more  definite  than  a  similarih 
Christian  names  in  both  families,such  as  Enoch,  Le^i,  Mordocaj,  z 
mon,  Abraham,  and  the  like. 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  but  six  years  of  uge,  tu 
he  grew  up  literally  without  education.    He  removed  from  Kcntuel 
to  what  is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth  yo«r.     ~ 
reached  onr  new  home  about  the  time  the  State  came  int«  the  Pni 
It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild  aniinals  t 
ill  the  woods.    There  I  grew  up.    There  were  sinne  schools,  so  a  " 
Imt  no  qtialiflcution  was  ever  required  of  a  teacher  lieyond  "r«   ... 
writin',  and  cipherin' "  tn  the  rule  of  thrt'c.    If  a  straggler  suppoevd  tt 
understand  Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neigh wjrhoou,  be  waL 
looked  upon  as  a  wizard.     There  was  absolutely  nothing  bu  KXeili 
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ambition  for  education.  Of  course,  when  I  came  of  a^e  I  did  not 
know  much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the 
rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all.  I  have  not  been  to  school  since. 
The  little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store  of  education,  I  have 
picked  up  from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I  continued  till  I  was  twenty- 
two.  At  twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois,  Macon  County.  Then  I  got 
to  New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  County, 
where  I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store.  Then  came 
the  Black  Hawk  war ;  and  I  was  elected  a  captain  of  volunteers,  a 
success  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had  since. 
I  went  the  campaign,  was  elated,  ran  for  the  legislature  the  same 
year  (1832),  and  was  beaten — [Hie  only  time  I  ever  have  been  beaten 
by  the  people.  The  next  and  three  succeeding  biennial  elections  I 
was  electea  te  the  legislature.  I  was  not  a  candidate  afterward. 
During  this  legislative  period  I  had  studied  law,  and  removed  to 
Sprin^eld  to  practise  it.  In  1846  I  was  once  elected  to  the  lower 
House  of  Congress.  Was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection.  From  1849 
to  1854,  both  mdusive.  practised  law  more  assiduously  than  ever 
before.  Always  a  Whig  in  politics ;  and  generalljr  on  the  Whig 
electoral  tickets,  making  active  canvasses.  1  was  losing  interest  in 
politics  when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  aroused  me 
again.    What  I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty  weU  known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  desirable,  it  majr  be 
said  I  am,  in  height,  six  feet  four  inches,  nearly ;  lean  in  flesh,  weigh- 
ing on  an  average  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  dark  com- 
plexion, with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes.  No  other  marks  or 
brands  recollected.  Yours  truly, 

Hon.  J.  W.  Pell.  A.  Lincoln. 

January  24, 1860. — Letter  to  J.  W.  Sheahan. 

Springfield,  January  24, 1860. 
James  W.  Sheahan,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  21st,  requesting  copies  of  my  speeches 
now  in  progress  of  publication  m  Ohio,  is  received.  I  have  no  such 
coj)ies  now  at  my  control,  having  sent  the  only  set  I  ever  had  to 
Ohio.  Mr.  Oeorge  M.  Parsons  has  taken  an  active  part  among 
tiiose  who  have  the  matter  in  charge  in  Ohio:  and  1  understand 
Messrs.  FoUett,  Poster  &  Co.  are  to  oe  the  publishers.  I  make  no 
objection  to  any  satisfactory  arrangement  you  may  make  with  Mr. 
Parsons  and  the  publishers;  and  if  it  will  facilitate  you,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  show  them  this  note. 

You  labor  under  a  mistake  somewhat  injurious  to  me.  if  you  sup- 
pose I  have  revised  the  speeches  in  any  just  sense  of  tne  word.  I 
only  made  some  small  verbal  corrections,  mostly  such  as  an  intelli- 
gent reader  would  make  for  himself,  not  feeling  justified  to  do  more 
when  republishing  the  speeches  along  with  those  of  Senator  Doug- 
las, his  and  mine  being  mutually  answers  and  replies  to  one  another. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 
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Febniarj'  5,  1860. —  Letter  to  N.  B.  Jl'dd. 

Sprinopield,  February  5,  1860. 
Hon.  N.  B.  Judd. 

jtfy  dfur  Sir:  Your  two  letters  were  duly  received.  Whether  A 
Storre  shall  come  to  lUinois  aud  assist  in  our  approaching  campaigi 
is  a  questioii  of  dollars  and  cents.  Can  we  pay  nim  ?  If  we  v&n,  t'- 
is  the  sole  question.     I  consider  his  services  verj-  valuable. 

A  day  or  so  before  yon  wrote  about  Mr.  Hemdon,  Dubois  told  n„ 
that  he  (Hemdon)  had  been  talking  to  WilliamJaynein  the  wuyyoi 
indicate.  At  first  sight  aft«rward,  I  mentioned  it  to  him ;  he  rathoi 
denied  the  charge,  and  I  did  not  press  him  about  the  pa»t,  but  t  ' 
his  fiolemn  pledge  to  say  nothing  of  the  sort  iu  the  future.  I  E 
done  this  before  I  received  your  letter.  I  impressed  upon  him  t 
well  as  I  p«uld,  first,  that  such  [nc]  was  untrue  and  unjust  to  yon ;  ai 
SMroud,  that  I  would  be  held  responsible  for  what  he  said.  Let  t 
l>e  private. 

Some  folks  are  pretty  bitter  toward  me  aliout  the  Dole,  Hubbi 
and  Brown  letter.  Yours  as  ever,  ^    Ldjcoln 

February  9,  I860.— Letter  to  N.  B.  Jcdd. 

SPRiNGPrELD,  Pebruarj- !),  1860. 
Hon.  N.  B.  Jitdd. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  not  in  a  position  where  it  would  hurt  much  for 
me  to  not  l>e  nominated  on  the  national  ticket;  but  I  am  where  it, 
would  hurt  some  for  me  to  not  get  the  lUinois  delegates.     What  i 
espected  when  I  wrote  the  letter  to  Messrs.  Dole  and  others  ia  noii 
happeuiug.    Your  discomfited  assailants  are  most  bitter  against  mea 
and  they  will,  for  revenge  upon  me,  lav  to  the  Bates  egg  in  tt 
South,  and  to  the  Seward  egg  in  the  North,  and  go  far  towai 
squeezing  me  out  in  the  middle  with  nothing.    Can  yon  not  help  n 
a  little  in  this  matter  in  your  end  of  the  vinevai-d  t '  I  mean  this  & 
beprivat«.  Youn,«.9.ei-,     '  A.  Lmoou.. 


February'  9,  1860. —  Letter  to  J.  M.  Lucas. 


J.  M.  Lucas,  I 


Spedjofield,  February  9,  I860. 


My  dear  Sir:   Your  late  letter,  suggesting,  among  other  thihei^ 
that  I  might  aid  your  election  as  postmaster,  by  writing  to  MrJ 
Burlingame,  was  duly  received  the  day  the  Speaker  was  elected; 
so  that  I  had  no  hope  a  letter  of  mine  could  reach  Mr.  B.  befi 
your  case  would  be  decided,  as  it  turned  ont  in  fact  it  oould 
We  are  all  much  gratified  here  to  see  you  are  elected.    We 
sider  you  onr  peculiar  friend  at  court, 

I  shall  be  glad  to  rotseive  a  letter  from  you  at  any  time  yoo 
find  leisure  to  write  oue.  Yours  very  truly.  ,     , 

■ '         A.  Linooln, 
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February  27, 1860. — ^Address  at  Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 

Mr,  President  and  FeUow-dtizens  of  New  York:  The  facts  with 
which  I  shall  deal  this  evening  are  mainly  old  and  familiar ;  nor  is 
there  anything  new  in  the  general  use  I  shall  make  of  them.  If 
there  shall  be  anv  novelty,  it  will  be  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the 
facts,  and  the  inferences  and  observations  following  that  presenta- 
tion. In  his  E^ech  last  autumn  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  reported  in 
the  "  New-YorK  Times,"  Senator  Douglas  said : 

Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live,  un- 
derstood this  question  just  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now. 

I  fully  indorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a  text  for  this  discourse.  I 
so  adopt  it  because  it  furnishes  a  precise  and  an  agreed  starting-point 
for  a  discussion  between  Republicans  and  that  wing  of  the  Democ- 
racy headed  by  Senator  Douglas.  It  simply  leaves  the  inquiry: 
What  was  the  understanding  mose  fathers  had  of  the  question  men- 
tioned? 

What  is  the  frame  of  government  under  which  we  livet  The 
answer  must  be,  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  That  Con- 
stitution consists  of  the  original,  framed  in  1787,  and  under  which 
the  present  government  first  went  into  operation,  and  twelve  subse- 
quently framed  amendments,  the  first  ten  of  which  were  framed 
in  1789. 

WJio  were  our  fathers  that  framed  the  Constitution?  I  supj)ose 
the  "  thirty-nine  ^  who  signed  the  original  instrument  may  be  fairly 
called  our  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  the  present  government. 
It  is  almost  exactly  true  to  say  they  framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether 
true  to  say  they  fairljr  represented  flie  opinion  and  sentiment  of  the 
whole  nation  at  that  time.  Their  names,  being  familiar  to  nearly  all, 
and  accessible  to  quite  all,  need  not  now  be  repeated. 

I  take  these  "  tmrty-nine,"  for  the  present,  as  being  "  our  fathers 
who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live.''  What  is  the 
question  which,  according  to  the  text,  those  fathers  understood  "  just 
as  weU,  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now"? 

It  is  this :  Does  the  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority, 
or  anything  in  the  Constitution,  forbid  our  Federal  Gtovemment  to 
control  as  to  slavery  in  our  Federal  Territories? 

Upon  this.  Senator  Douglas  holds  the  affirmative,  and  RepubUcans 
the  negative.  This  affirmation  and  denial  form  an  issue  \  and  this 
issue  —  this  question  —  is  precisely  what  the  text  declares  our  fathers 
understood  "better  than  we."  Let  us  now  inquire  whether  the 
^^  thirty-nine,"  or  any  of  them,  ever  acted  upon  this  question ;  and  if 
thev  did,  how  they  acted  upon  it — how  they  expressed  that  better 
understanding.  In  1784,  three  years  before  the  Constitution,  the 
United  States  then  owning  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  no  other, 
the  Confess  of  the  Confederation  had  before  them  tne  question  of 
prohibiting  slavery  in  that  Territory  j  and  four  of  the  "  thirty-nine  " 
who  afterward  framed  the  Constitution  were  in  that  Congress^  and 
voted  on  that  question.    Of  these,  Roger  Sherman,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
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and  Hugh  Williamson  voted  for  the  prohibition,  thus  showing  tliat^' 
in  their  iiiidertitauding,  no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  anthority, 
»or  anything  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  The  other  of  the  four,  James 
McHenrj",  voted  against  the  prohibition,  showing  that  for  some  eanse 
be  thought  it  improper  to  vot«  for  it. 

In  1787,  still  before  the  Constitution,  but  while  the  tmnvention 
in  seasioii  framing  it,  and  while  the  Northwestern  Territory  still 
the  only  Territory  owned  by  the  United  States,  the  same  question 
pi-ohibiting  slavery  in  tJie  "Territory  again  came  before  the  Coni 
of  the  Conf ederatiou ;  and  two  more  of  the  "thirty-nine"  who  t 
ward  signed  the  ConBtitntdon  were  in  that  Congress,  and  vot«d 
the  qnention.     They  were  WiUiam  Blount  and TVilliam  Few;  ani 
thpv  both  vot*^d  for  tlie  prohibition — thns  showing  that  in  their] 
nnderstandiug  no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  nort 
anything  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  contnrf 
as  to  slaverj'  m  Federal  territory.    This  time  the  prohibition  be- 
came a  law,  being  part  of  what  ts  now  well  known  as  the  ordinance 
of  '87. 

The  question  of  Federal  control  of  slaverj'  in  the  Territories  seems 
not  to  nave  been  direetlv  before  the  convention  which  framed  the 
original  C-onstitution ;  an3  henee  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  "thirty- 
nine,"  or  any  of  them,  while  engaged  tin  that  instrument,  expressed 
anv  opinion  on  that  precise  question. 

In  1789,  by  the  first  Congress  which  sat  under  the  C-onstitutioQ, 
an  act  was  passed  to  enforce  the  ordinance  of  '87,  including  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery-  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  bill  for  this 
act  was  reported  by  one  of  the  "thirty-nine" — Thoma*  Fitzsimmona, 
then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  fi-om  Fennsylvania. 
It  went  through  all  its  stages  without  a  word  of  opposition,  and 
finally  i)assed  both  branches  without  ayes  and  nays,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  unanimous  passage.  In  this  Congress  tliere  were  sixteen 
of  the  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Constitntion.! 
They  were  John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Gilman,  Wm.  S.  Johnson,  Roger' 
Sherman,  Robert  Morris.  Thos.  Fitzaimmons,  William  Few.  Abra- 
ham Baldwin,  Rnfus  King,  William  PatersoiL  George  Clvmw, 
Richard  Bassett,  George  Ifrad,  Pier<!e  Butler,  Daniel  Carroll,  and 
James  Madison. 

This  shows  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  locgd 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitution^  propcrlyi 
forbade  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Federal  territory;  elar 
both  their  fidelity  to  correct  principle,  and  their  oath  to  supptirt  th<_ 
Constitution,  would  have  constrained  them  to  oppose  the  prohibition.! 

Again,  (Jeorge  Washington,  anotiier  of  the  "thirty-nine,"  wa«' 
then  President  of  the  Unit^^d  States,  and  as  snch  apprr>vcd  andj 
signed  the  bill,  thus  completing  its  validity  as  a  law.  an<l  thns  show- 
ing that,  in  his  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal 
anthority,  nor  anything  in  Uie  Constitution,  forbade  the  Fcdentlj 
Government  to  control  as  to  slaveiy  in  Federal  territorj". 

No  great  while  after  the  adoption  of  the  original  (.'onstitution, 
North  Carolina  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  the  country  now 
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constituting  the  State  of  Tennessee;  and  a  few  years  later  Georgia 
ceded  that  which  now  constitutes  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama.  In  both  deeds  of  cession  it  was  made  a  condition  by 
the  ceding  States  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  ceded  country.  Besides  this,  slavery  was 
then  actually  in  the  ceded  country.  Under  tibese  circumstances, 
Congress,  on  taking  charge  of  these  countries,  did  not  absolutely 
prohibit  slavery  wittiin  them.  But  they  did  interfere  with  it — take 
control  of  it — even  there,  to  a  certain  extent.  In  1798  Congress 
organized  the  Territory  of  Mississippi.  In  the  act  of  organization 
they  prohibited  the  bnuging  of  slaves  into  the  Territory  from  any 
place  without  the  United  States,  by  fine,  and  giving  freedom  to 
slaves  so  brought.  This  act  passed  botn  branches  of  Congress 
without  yeas  and  nays.  In  that  Congress  were  three  of  the 
"thirty-nine''  who  framed  the  orimial  Constitution.  They  were 
John  Langdon^  G^rge  Bead,  and  Abraham  Bcddwin.  They  all  i)rob- 
ably  voted  for  it.  Certainly  they  would  have  placed  their  opposition 
to  it  upon  record  if,  in  their  understanding,  any  line  divimng  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution^  properly 
forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  m  Federal 
territoiT. 

In  1803  the  Federal  Government  purchased  the  Louisiana  country. 
Our  former  territorial  acquisitions  came  from  certain  of  our  own 
States ;  but  this  Louisiana  country  was  acquired  from  a  foreign  na- 
tion. In  1804  Congress  gave  a  territorial  organization  to  that  part 
of  it  which  now  constitutes  the  State  of  Louisiana.  New  Orleans, 
lying  within  that  part^  was  an  old  and  comparatively  large  city. 
There  were  other  considerable  towns  and  settlements,  and  slavery 
was  extensively  and  thoroughly  intermingled  with  the  people.  Con- 
fess did  not,  m  the  Territorial  Act,  prohibit  slavery ;  out  they  did 
interfere  witn  it — take  control  of  it — in  a  more  marked  and  exten- 
sive way  than  they  did  in  the  case  of  Mississippi  The  substance  of 
the  provision  therein  made  in  relation  to  slaves  was : 

1st.  That  no  slave  should  be  imported  into  the  Territory  from 
foreign  parts. 

2d.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it  who  had  been  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  since  the  first  day  of  May,  1796. 

3d.  That  no  slave  should  be  canied  into  it^  except  by  the  owner, 
and  for  his  own  use  as  a  settler ;  the  penalty  m  all  the  cases  being  a 
fine  upon  the  violator  of  the  law,  and  freedom  to  the  slave. 

This  act  also  was  passed  without  ayes  or  nays.  In  the  Congress 
which  passed  it  there  were  two  of  the  "  thirty-nine.''  They  were 
Abraham  Baldwin  and  Jonathan  Dayton.  As  stated  in  the  case  of 
Mississippi,  it  is  probable  they  both  voted  for  it.  Thejr  would  not 
have  allowed  it  to  pass  without  recording  their  opposition  to  it  if, 
in  their  understandmff.  it  violated  either  the  line  properly  dividing 
local  from  Federal  autnority,  or  any  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

In  1819-20  came  and  passed  the  Missouri  Question.  Many  votes 
were  taken,  bv  yeas  and  nays,  in  both  brancnes  of  Conn^ess,  upon 
the  various  phases  of  the  general  question.  Two  of  the  "  thirty- 
nine  ^ — Rufus  King  and  Charles  Pinckney — were  members  of  that 
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Congress.  Mr.  King  steadily  voted  for  slavery  prohibition  and] 
against  all  compromiaes,  while  Mr.  Pinckney  as  steadily  voted; 
f^iiist  slavery  prohiljition  and  against  all  compromises.  By  thit' 
Mr.  King  showed  that,  iu  his  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local' 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Constitution,  was  vio-j 
lated  by  CoDgress  prohibiting  slavery  in  Federal  territory ;  whilo' 
Mr.  Pinckney,  by  his  votes,  showed  that,  in  his  understanding,  them 
wae  some  sufficient  reason  for  opposing  such  prohibition  in  that  CAM.] 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  the  only  acts  of  the  "  thirty-nine,*J 
or  of  any  of  them,  upon  the  direct  issue,  which  I  have  been  able  '  ~ 
discover. 

To  enumerate  the  persons  who  thus  act«d  as  being  four  in  1784, 
two  in  1787,  seventeen  in  1789.  three  in  1798,  two  in  1804,  and  two 
in  1819-20,  there  would  be  thirty  of  them.  But  this  would  be 
couatiQg  John  Langdon,  Roger  Sherman,  William  Few,  Kufus  King, 
and  Greorge  Read  each  twice,  and  Abraham  Baldwin  three  times. 
The  true  number  of  those  of  the  "  thirty-nine  "  whom  I  have  shown 
to  have  acted  upon  tlie  question  which,  by  the  text,  they  understood 
better  than  we,  is  twonty-tbree,  leading  sixteen  not  shown  to  have 
acted  upon  it  in  any  way. 

Here,  then,  we  have  twenty-three  out  of  our  thirtv-nine  fatfaera 
"who  framed  the  goveroment  ander  which  we  live."  »-ho  have,  upon, 
their  ofBcial  responsibility  and  their  corporal  oaths,  acted  upon  the 
very  question  wnich  the  text  affirms  they  "understood  just  as  well, 
anifeven  better,  than  we  do  now";  and  twenty -one  of  them  —  aeJear 
majority  of  the  whole  "  thirty-nine  " —  so  acting  upon  it  as  to  make 
them  guilty  of  gross  political  impropriety  and  wilful  perjury  if,  in 
their  understanding,  any  proper  mvision  between  local  an<l  Federal 
authority,  or  anything  in  the  Constitution  they  had  made  themselves, 
and  sworn  to  support,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as 
to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  Thus  the  twenty-one  acted ; 
and,  as  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  so  actions  under  sucfa  re- 
sponsibility speak  still  louder. 

Two  of  uie  twenty-three  voted  against  congreseional  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories,  in  the  instances  in  which  they 
acted  upon  the  question.    But  for  what  reasons  they  so  voted  is  not  J 
known.    They  may  have  done  so  because  they  thought  a  proper  di-T 
vision  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  some  provision  or  principle^ 
of  the  Constitution,  stood  in  the  way ;  or  they  may,  without  any  ■ 
such  question,  have  voted  against  the  prohibition  on  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  sufficient  grounds  of  expediency.    No  one  wno  has 
sworn  to  snpport  the  Constitution  can  conscientiously  vote  for  what 
he  understands  to  be  an  unconstitutional  measure,  however  expedi-a 
ent  he  may  think  it;  but  one  may  and  ought  to  vote  against  ft  ^f*-f 
sure  which  he  deems  constitutional  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  deems  id 
inexpedient.     It,  therefore,  would  be  unsafe  to  set  down  even  tfat' 
two  who  voted  against  the  prohibition  as  having  done  so  because, 
in  their  understanding,  any  proper  division  of  local  from  FedcrHl 
authority,  or  an\'thing  in  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmeut  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

The  remaining  sixteen  of  the  "  thirty-nine,"  sn  far  as  I  have  dis? 
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covered,  have  left  no  record  of  their  understandiiig  upon  the  direct 
question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories. 
But  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  their  understanding  upon 
that  question  would  not  have  appeared  different  from  that  of  their 
twenty-three  compeers,  had  it  been  manifested  at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  text,  I  have  purposely 
omitted  whatever  understanding  may  have  been  manifested  by  any 
person,  however  distingniahed,  other  than  the  thirty-nine  fathers 
who  framed  the  original  Constitution^  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I 
have  also  omitted  whatever  understanding  may  have  been  manifesteil 
by  any  of  the  "  thirty-nine"  even  on  any  other  phase  of  the  general 
(Question  of  slaverv.  If  we  should  look  into  their  acts  and  deeiara- 
tions  on  those  other  phases,  as  the  foreign  slave-trade,  and  the 
morality  and  policy  of  slavery  generally,  it  would  appear  to  us  that 
on  the  direct  question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  Federal  Terri- 
tories, the  sixteen,  if  they  had  acted  at  all,  would  probably  have  acted 
just  as  the  twenty-three  did.  Among  that  sixteen  were  several  of 
the  most  noted  antislavery  men  of  those  times, — as  Dr.  Franklin, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  wouverneur  Morris, —  while  there  was  not 
one  now  known  to  have  been  otherwise,  unless  it  maybe  John  Rut- 
ledjge,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  that  of  our  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed 
the  original  Constitution,  twenty-one — a  clear  majority  of  the  whole 
— certainly  understood  that  no  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  nor  auy  part  of  the  Cfonstitution,  forbade  the  Federal 
Gtovemment  to  control  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories;  while  all 
the  rest  had  probably  the  same  understanding.  Such,  unquestiona- 
bly, was  the  understanding  of  our  fathers  who  framed  the  original 
Constitution;  and  the  text  affirms  that  they  understood  the  question 
"  better  than  we." 

But,  BO  far,  I  have  been  coneidering  the  understanding  of  the 
question  manifested  by  the  frsmera  of  the  original  Constitution.  lu 
and  by  the  original  instrument,  a  mode  was  provided  for  amending 
it;  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  present  frame  of  "the govern- 
ment under  which  we  live"  consists  of  that  or^nal,  and  twelve 
amendatory  articles  framed  and  adopted  since.  Those  who  now  in- 
sist that  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  Federal  Territories  violates  the 
Constitution,  point  us  to  the  provisions  which  they  suppose  it  thus 
violates ;  aud,  as  I  understand,  they  all  &x  upon  provisions  in  these 
amendatory  articles,  and  not  in  the  original  instrument.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  plant  themselves  upon  the  fifth 
amendment,  which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  depnved  of  "  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law";  while  Senator 
Douglas  and  his  peculiar  adherents  plant  themselves  upon  the  tenth 
amendment,  providing  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution  "  "are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people." 

Now,  it  BO  happens  that  these  amendments  were  framed  by  the  first 
Congress  which  sat  under  the  Constitution — the  identical  Congress 
which  passed  the  act,  already  mentioned,  enforciDg  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.    Not  oaly  was  it  the  same 
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CongresB,  but  they  were  the  identical,  same  individual  men  who, 
the  same  seseion,  and  at  the  same  time  within  the  Beesion,  had  under 
consideration,  and  in  pi-ogress  t<»ward  niaturitii',  these  constitutional 
amendments,  and  this  act  prohibiting  slavery  m  all  the  territory  the 
nation  then  owned.  The  eonstitutional  amendments  were  intro- 
dneed  before,  and  passed  after,  the  act  enforcing  the  ordinance  ol 
'87;  8o  that,  during  the  whole  pendency  of  the  act  t^)  enforce  thi 
ordinauce,  tae  constitutioDal  ameudmente  were  also  pending. 

The  seventy-six  members  of  that  Congress,  including  sixteen  of 
the  framers  of  the  original  Constitution,  as  before  stated,  were  pre- 
eminently our  Fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  "the  government 
under  which  we  live  "which  is  now  claimed  as  forbidding  the  Federsi 
Government  to  control  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories. 

Im  it  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  any  one  at  this  day  to  affirm  that 
the  two  things  which  that  Congress  deliberately  framed,  and  carried 
to  maturity  at  the  same  time,  are  absolutely  ineonsifitent  with  each 
other  T  And  does  not  such  affirmation  become  impudently  absurd 
when  coupled  with  the  other  affirmation,  from  the  same  mouth,  that 
those  who  did  the  two  things  alleged  to  be  inconsistent,  understood 
whether  they  really  were  inconsistent  better  than  we — better  than 
be  who  affirms  that  they  are  incousistentt 

It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  thirty-nine  framers  of  the  ori^- 
nal  Constitution,  and  the  seventy-six  members  of  the  Congress  which 
framed  the  amendments  thereto,  taken  togetbej*,  do  certainly  include 
those  who  may  be  fairly  called  "our  fatners  who  framed  the  gov- 
emment  under  which  we  live."  And  so  assuming,  I  defy  anv  man 
to  show  that  any  one  of  them  ever,  in  his  whole  life,  declared  tuat,  in 
his  nnderstandijig,  any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  au- 
thority, or  any  part  of  the  Constitntion,  forbade  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Tenitories.  I  go  a  step 
further.  I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  any  living  man  in  the  whole 
world  ever  did,  prior  to  the  bcgitining  of  the  present  century  (and 
I  might  almost  say  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the 
present  century),  declare  that,  in  his  undcTstanding,  any  proper  di- 
vision of  local  trom  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  tlie  Constitu- 
tion, forbade  the  Federal  Gfovernment  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  t-he 
Federal  Territories.  To  those  who  now  so  declare  I  give  not  only 
"our  fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live,"  but 
with  them  all  other  living  men  within  the  century  in  which  it  was 
framed,  among  whom  to  search,  and  they  shall  not  be  able  to  find 
the  evidence  of  a  single  man  agreeing  with  them. 

Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  against  being  misunderstood. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  bound  to  follow  implicitly  in  whatever 
our  fathers  did.  To  do  so  would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of  cur- 
rent experience — to  reject  all  progress,  all  improvement.  What  1 
do  say  is  that  if  we  would  sunplant  the  opinions  and  policy  of  our 
fathers  in  any  case,  we  should  do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclusive, 
and  argument  so  clear,  that  even  their  great  authority,  fairly  oon- 
sidered  and  weighed,  cannot  stand ;  and  most  surely  not  in  a  case 
whereof  we  ourselves  declare  they  understood  the  question  better 
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If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  believes  that  a  proper  division  of 
local  from  Federal  authority,  or  anv  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  tiie  Federal  Ter- 
ritories, he  is  ri^ht  to  say  so,  and  to  enforce  his  positioji  by  all  truth- 
ful evidence  and  fair  argument  which  he  can.  But  he  has  no  right 
to  mislead  others,  who  have  less  access  to  history,  and  less  leisure  to 
study  it,  into  the  false  belief  that  '^  our  fathers  who  framed  the 
government  under  which  we  live  "  were  of  the  same  opinion — thus 
substituting  falsehood  and  deception  for  truthful  evidence  and  fair 
Argument.  If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  believes  ^'  our  fathers 
who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live  ^  used  and  applied 
principles,  in  other  cases,  which  ought  to  have  led  them  to  under- 
stand that  a  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  some 
part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories,  he  is  ri^ht  to  say  so.  But  he 
should,  at  the  same  time,  brave  the  responsibihty  of  declaring  that, 
in  his  opinion,  he  understands  their  principles  l>etter  than  thev  did 
themselves ;  and  especially  should  he  not  shirk  that  responsibility 
by  asserting  that  they  ^'  understood  the  question  just  as  well,  and 
even  better,  than  we  do  now.'' 

But  enough!  Let  all  who  believe  that  '^our  fathers  who  framed 
the  government  under  which  we  live  understood  this  question  just 
as  well,  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now,"  speak  as  they  spoke,  and 
act  as  they  acted  upon  it.  This  is  all  Republicans  ask — all  Repub- 
licans desire — in  relation  to  slavery.  As  those  fathers  marked  it, 
so  let  it  be  again  marked,  as  an  evil  not  to  be  extended,  but  to  be 
tolerated  and  protected  only  because  of  and  so  far  as  its  actual  pres- 
ence among  us  makes  that  toleration  and  protection  a  necessity. 
Let  aU  tibe  guaranties  those  fathers  mve  it  be  not  grudgingly,  but 
fully  and  fairly,  maintained.  For  uiis  Republicans  contend,  and 
with  this,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  they  will  be  content. 

And  now,  if  they  would  listen, — as  I  suppose  they  will  not, — I 
would  address  a  few  words  to  the  Southern  people. 

I  would  say  to  them :  Tou  consider  yourselves  a  reasonable  and  a 
just  people ;  and  I  consider  that  in  the  general  qualities  of  reason 
and  justice  you  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  people.  Still,  when  you 
speak  of  us  Republicans,  you  do  so  only  to  aenounce  us  as  reptiles, 
or,  at  the  best,  as  no  better  than  outlaws.  Tou  will  grant  a  hearing 
to  pirates  or  murderers,  but  nothing  like  it  to ''  Black  Republicans.^ 
In  all  your  contentions  with  one  another,  each  of  you  deems  an  un- 
conditional condemnation  of  ^' Black  Republicanism"  as  the  first 
thing  to  be  attended  to.  Indeed,  such  condemnation  of  us  seems  to 
be  an  indispensable  prerequisite — license,  so  to  speak — among  you 
to  be  admitted  or  permitted  to  speak  at  alL  Now  can  you  or  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  pause  and  to  consider  whether  this  is  quite  just 
to  us,  or  even  to  yourselves?  Bring  forward  your  charges  and 
specifications,  and  then  be  patient  long  enough  to  hear  us  deny  or 
justify. 

Tou  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it.  That  makes  an  issue : 
and  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  you.  You  produce  your  proof;  ana 
what  is  it  f     Why,  that  our  party  has  no  existence  in  your  section 
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— gets  no  votes  in  yonr  section.     The  fact  is  sobstantially  true ;  biit  ] 
does  it  prove  the  issue  I    If  it  does,  tbeu  in  case  we  should,  n-ithont 
change  of  priuciple,  begin  to  get  votes  iu  your  section,  we  shoiild 
thereby  ceas^  to  be  sectional.     You  cannot  escape  this  eouclusion ; 
and  yet,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  it  I     If  you  are,  yon  will  prob- 
ably Boon  find  that  we  nave  ceased  to  be  sectional,  for  we  shall  get 
votes  in  your  section  this  veiy  year.     Yon  will  then  begin  to  dis- 
cover, as  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  your  proof  does  not  touch  the 
issue.   The  fact  that  we  get  no  votes  in  your  section  is  a  fact  of  your  . 
making,  and  not  of  oui-s.    And  if  there  be  fanlt  in  that  fact,  thidsJ 
fault  is  primarily  yonrs,  and  remains  so  until  you  show  that  we  re-1 
pel  you  by  some  wrong  principle  or  practice.    If  we  do  repel  you  hyw 
any  wrong  principle  or  practice,  the  fault  is  onrs;  bnt  this  Drioesl 
you  to  where  you  ought  to  have  started  —  to  a  discussion  of  the'l 
right  or  wrong  of  our  principle.      If  our  principle,  put  iu  practieSfl 
would  wrong  your  section  for  the  benefit  of  onrs,  or  for  any  otberl 
object,  tbenour  principle,  and  we  with  it,  are  sectional,  and  are  josUy  I 
opposed  and  denounced  as  snch.     Meet  us.  then,  on  the  qnefitjona 
of  whether  our  principle,  put  iu  practice,  would  wrong  yonr  sectioa  ;1 
and  so  meet  us  as  if  it  were  possible  that  something  may  be  siud  on  I 
our  side.     Do  you  accept  the  challenge!    Not    Then  you  really  be- 
lieve that  the  principle  which  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  govern- 
ment under  wnich  we  live  "  thought  so  clearly  right  as  to  Mopt  it, 
and  indorse  it  again  and  again,  upon  their  oSciu  oaths,  is  in  faot 
so  clearly  wrong  as  to  demand  your  condemnation  without  a  mo- 
ment's consideration. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flauut  in  our  faces  the  warning  against 
sectional  parties  given  byWashington  in  his  Farewell  Address.  Leaa 
than  eight  years  before  Washington  gave  that  warning,  he  had,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  approved  and  signed  an  act  of  Con- 
gress enforcing  the  probibitioQ  or  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, which  act  embodied  the  policy  of  the  government  upon  that 
subject  up  to  and  at  the  very  momeut  he  penned  that  warning;  and 
about  one  year  after  he  penned  it.  he  wrote  Lafayett«  that  be 
considered  that  prohibition  a  wise  measure,  expressing  in  the  some 
connection  his  hope  that  we  should  at  some  time  have  a  contederaoj 
of  free  States. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  sectionalism  has  since  ariseD 
upon  this  same  subject,  is  that  warning  a  weapon  in  yonr  hands  | 
against  us,  or  in  our  hands  against  you  I      Coula  Washington  him-  J 
self  speak,  would  hecast  the  blame  of  that  sectionalism  uponns,  who-l 
sustain  his  policv,  or  upon  you,  who  repudiate  it  f    We  respect  thaf 
warning  of  Wasliington,  and  we  commend  it  to  ^ou,  together  witi 
his  example  pointing  to  the  right  application  of  it. 

But  yon  say  you  are  conservative  —  eminently  conservative- 
while  we  are  revolutionary,  destructive,  or  someUiing  of  the  nort 
What  is  conservatism  T  Is  it  not  adherence  to  the  old  and  trie^l 
against  the  new  and  untried  1  We  stick  to,  contend  for,  the  identical 
old  policy  on  the  point  in  controversy  which  was  adopted  by  "  oorl 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live";  wbilM 
you  with  one  accord  reject,  and  ecout,  and  spit  upon  that  old  policy^l 
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and  insist  upon  substituting  something  new.  True,  you  disagree 
among  yourselves  as  to  what  that  substitute  shall  be.  You  are 
divided  on  new  propositions  and  plans,  but  you  are  unanimous  in 
rejecting  and  denouncing  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers.  Some  of  you 
are  for  reviving  the  foreign  slave-trade ;  some  for  a  congressional 
slave  code  for  the  Territories  j  some  for  Congress  forbidding  the 
Territories  to  prohibit  slavery  within  their  limits  j  some  for  main- 
taining slavery  in  the  Territories  through  the  judiciary ;  some  for 
the  "  gur-reat  pur-rinciple  ^  that "  if  one  man  would  enslave  another, 
no  third  man  should  object,''  fantastically  called  "popular  sover- 
eignty " ;  but  never  a  man  among  you  is  in  favor  of  Federal  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  Federal  Territories,  according  to  the  practice  of  "  our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live.''  Not  one 
of  all  your  various  plans  can  show  a  precedent  or  an  advocate  in  the 
century  within  which  our  government  originated.  Consider,  then, 
whether  your  claim  of  conservatism  for  yourselves,  and  your  charge 
of  destructiveness  against  us,  are  based  on  the  most  clear  and  stable 
foundations. 

Again,  you  say  we  have  made 'the  slaveiy  question  more  prominent 
than  it  formerly  was.  We  deny  it.  We  admit  that  it  is  more  promi- 
nent, but  we  deny  that  we  made  it  so.  It  was  not  we,  but  you,  who 
discarded  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers.  We  resisted,  and  still  resist, 
your  innovation ;  and  thence  comes  the  greater  prominence  of  the 
question.  Would  you  have  that  Question  reduced  to  its  former  pro- 
portions t  Go  back  to  that  old  policy.  What  has  been  will  be  again, 
under  the  same  conditions.  If  you  would  have  the  peace  of  the  old 
times,  readopt  the  precepts  and  policy  of  the  old  times. 

You  charge  that  we  stir  up  insurrections  among  your  slaves.  We 
deny  it ;  and  what  is  your  proof  t  Harper's  Ferry !  John  Brown ! ! 
John  Brown  was  no  Kepublican ;  and  you  have  failed  to  implicate  a 
single  Republican  in  his  Harper's  Ferry  enterprise.  If  any  member 
of  our  party  is  guilty  in  that  matter,  you  know  it,  or  you  do  not  know 
it.  If  you  do  know  it,  you  are  inexcusable  for  not  designating  the 
man  and  proving  the  fact.  If  jrou  do  not  know  it,  you  are  inexcus- 
able for  asserting  it,  and  especially  for  persisting  in  the  assertion 
after  you  have  tried  and  failed  to  make  the  proof.  You  need  not  be 
told  tnat  persisting  in  a  charge  which  one  does  not  know  to  be  true, 
is  simply  malicious  slander. 

Some  of  you  admit  that  no  Republican  designedly  aided  or  encour- 
aged the  Harper's  Ferry  affair,  but  still  insist  that  our  doctrines  and 
declarations  necessarily  lead  to  such  results.  We  do  not  believe  it. 
We  know  we  hold  no  doctrine,  and  make  no  declaration,  which  were 
not  held  to  and  made  by  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  government 
under  which  we  live."  You  never  dealt  fairly  by  us  in  relation  to 
this  affair.  When  it  occurred,  some  important  State  elections  were 
near  at  hand,  and  you  were  in  evident  glee  with  the  belief  that,  by 
charging  the  blame  upon  us,  you  could  get  an  advantage  of  us  in 
those  elections.  The  elections  came,  and  your  expectations  were  not 
quite  fulfilled.  Every  Republican  man  knew  that,  as  to  himself  at 
least,  your  charge  was  a  slander,  and  he  was  not  much  inclined  by 
it  to  cast  his  vote  in  your  favor.    Republican  doctrines  and  declara- 
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tioos  are  accompauied  with  a  continual  protest  against  any  int«ib 
ference  whatever  with  your  slaves,  or  with  you  about  your  s]nv€«. 
Surely,  this  does  not  encourage  them  to  revolt.  True,  we  do,  in 
common  with  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  government  under 
which  we  live,"  declare  our  belief  that  slavery  is  wrong;  but  the 
slaves  do  not  hear  us  declare  even  this.  For  anything  we  say  or  do, 
the  slaves  would  scarcely  know  there  is  a  Republican  jiarty.  1  be- 
lieve they  would  not,  iu  fact,  generally  know  it  but  for  your  miBre(K 
resentations  of  us  in  their  bearing.  In  your  pohtical  contests 
among  yourselves,  each  faction  charges  the  other  with  sympathi 
with  Black  Republicanism ;  and  them  to  give  point  to  the  cna 
defines  Black  Republicanism  to  simply  be  insurrection,  blood, 
thunder  among  the  slaves. 

Slave  insurrections  are  no  more  common  now  than  they  were  be- 
fore the  Republican  party  was  organized.  What  induced  the  South- 
ampton insurrectiou,  twenty -eight  years  ago,  in  which  at  least  three 
timesasmanyliveswerelost  as  at  Harper's  Ferry!  Yon  can  scarcely 
stretch  yonr  very  elastic  fancy  to  the  conclusion  that  Southampton 
wa.s  "  got  up  by  Black  Republicanism'."  In  the  present  state  of  things 
in  the  United  States,  I  do  not  think  a  general,  or  even  a  very  exten- 
sive, slave  insurrection  is  possible.  The  indispensable  concert  of 
action  cannot  be  attained.  The  slaves  have  no  means  of  rapid 
communication ;  nor  can  incendiary  freemen,  black  or  white,  sup- 
ply it.  The  explosive  materials  are  everywhere  in  parcels;  bat 
there  neither  are,  nor  can  be  supplied,  the  mdispenBable  connecting 
trains. 

Much  is  said  by  Southern  people  about  the  affection  of  slaves  for 
their  masters  and  mistresses;  and  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  true.  A 
plot  for  an  uprising  could  scarcely  be  devised  and  communicated  to 
twenty  individuals  before  some  one  of  them,  to  save  the  life  of  a 
favorite  master  or  mistress,  would  divulge  it.  This  is  the  rule;  and 
the  slave  revolution  in  Hayti  was  not  an  exception  to  it,  but  a  ease 
occurring  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  gunpowder  plot  of 
British  history,  though  not  connected  with  slaves,  was  more  in  point. 
In  that  ease,  only  about  twenty  were  admitted  to  the  secret;  and  vet 
one  of  them,  in  nis  anxiety  to  save  a  friend,  l)etrayed  the  plot  to  tnat 
friend,  and,  by  consequence,  averted  the  calamity.  Occasional  poi- 
sonings from  the  kitchen,  and  open  or  stealthy  assassinations  in  the 
field,  and  local  revolts  extending  to  a  score  or  so,  will  continue  tOi 
occur  as  the  natural  results  of  slavery :  but  no  general  insnrrectio; 
of  slaves,  as  I  think,  can  happen  in  mis  country  for  a  long  timi 
Whoever  much  fears,  or  much  hopes,  for  such  an  event,  will  fc 
disappointed. 

In  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  uttered  many  years  ago,  "  It  M 
still  iu  our  power  to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and  dr — '■ 
tation  peaceably,  and  in  such  slow  degrees,  as  that  the  et-il  will 
off  insensibly;  and  their  places  be,  pari  passu^  filled  up  by  free  white 
laborers.  If,  on  the  contrarj',  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nature 
must  shudder  at  the  prospect  held  up." 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  moan  to  say,  nor  do  I,  that  the  power  o£ 
emancipation  is  in  the  Federal  Government.    He  spoke  of  Virgiaiai ' 
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and,  as  to  thepower  of  emancipatioiiy  I  speak  of  the  slaveholding 
States  only.  The  Federal  Government,  however,  as  we  insist,  has  the 
power  of  restraining  the  extension  of  the  institution — the  power  to 
insure  that  a  slave  insurrection  shall  never  occur  on  any  .^nerican 
soil  which  is  now  free  from  slavery. 

John  Brown's  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  a  slave  insurrection. 
It  was  an  attempt  by  white  men  to  get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves,  in 
which  the  slaves  refused  to  participate.  In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd 
that  the  slaves^with  all  their  i^orance,  saw  plainly  enough  it  could 
not  succeed.  That  affair,  in  its  philosophy,  corresponds  with  the 
many  attempts,  related  in  history,  at  the  assassination  of  kings  and 
emperors.  An  enthusiast  broods  over  the  oppression  of  a  people  till 
he  fancies  himself  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  liberate  tnem.  He 
ventures  the  attempt,  which  ends  in  little  else  than  his  own  execution. 
Orsini's  attempt  on  Louis  Napoleon,  and  John  Brown's  attempt  at 
Harper's  Perry,  were,  in  their  philosophy,  precisely  the  same.  The 
eagerness  to  oast  blame  on  old  England  in  the  one  case,  and  on  New 
England  in  the  other,  does  not  disprove  the  sameness  of  the  two 
things. 

And  how  much  would  it  avail  you,  if  you  could,  by  the  use  of 
John  Brown,  Helper's  Book,  and  the  like,  break  up  the  Republican 
organization?  Human  action  can  be  modified  to  some  extent,  but 
human  nature  cannot  be  changed.  There  is  a  judgment  and  a  feel- 
ing against  slavery  in  this  nation,  which  cast  at  least  a  million  and 
a  hall  of  votes.  You  cannot  deslaroy  that  judgment  and  feeling — 
tiiat  sentiment — by  breaking  up  the  polincaf  or^nization  which 
rallies  around  it.  You  can  scarcely  scatter  and  msperse  an  army 
which  has  been  formed  into  order  in  the  face  of  your  heaviest  fire; 
but  if  you  could,  how  much  would  you  rain  by  forcing  tiie  sentiment 
which  created  it  out  of  the  peaceful  channel  of  the  ballot-box  into 
some  other  channel  t  What  would  that  other  channel  probably  be  t 
Would  the  number  of  John  Browns  be  lessened  or  enlarged  by  the 
operationt 

But  you  will  break  up  the  Union  rather  than  submit  to  a  denial  of 
your  constitutional  rights. 

That  has  a  somewhat  reckless  sound ;  but  it  would  be  palliated,  if 
not  fuUy  justified,  were  we  proposing,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers, 
to  deprive  you  of  some  right  plainly  written  down  in  the  Constitution. 
But  we  are  proposing  no  such  thing. 

When  you  make  these  declarations  you  have  a  specific  and  well- 
understood  allusion  to  an  assumed  constitutional  nght  of  yours  to 
take  slaves  into  the  Federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as 
propertv.  But  no  such  right  is  specifically  written  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  instrument  is  literally  silent  about  any  such  right.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  deny  that  such  a  right  has  any  existence  in  the 
Constitution,  even  by  implication. 

Your  purpose,  then,  plainly  stated,  is  that  you  will  destroy  the 
government,  unless  you  oe  allowed  to  construe  and  force  the  Consti- 
tution as  you  please,  on  all  points  in  dispute  between  you  and  us. 
You  will  rule  or  ruin  in  all  events. 

This,  plainly  stated,  is  your  language.    Perhaps  you  will  say  the 
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Sopreme  Court  has  dmded  tiie  dupctted  eciostittitkioal  qoe^ioii 
jroar  CftTor.  Xot  quite  so.  But  wwyiu  tie  Iswyo'e  fiatir*** 
Mtween  dictum  imd  devisioa,  the  eonit  ou  dedaed  tbe  qat 
for  70a  in  a  eon  of  ■m%f.  The  coort  fav  snbetaotuUy  sud,  it  ^ 
yoxir  cottstitatiooal  right  to  take  slave*  into  tiie  Federal  T^ritorieSr 
and  to  bold  them  there  as  propertr.  When  I  eaj  the  de«i«ou  ws» 
made  in  a  sort  of  wav,  I  mean  it  ^la  made  in  a  divided  eourt.  by  a 
bare  mi^jority  of  the'jadfes,  and  they  iiot  Cfoite  agreeing  with  one 
BDotber  in  the  reasons  for  making  it ;  that  it  is  so  made  ae  HaX  its, 
avowed  snpport«rs  disagree  with  oue  another  oboot  its  meaning,  ~  " 
that  it  was  mainly  based  imon  a  mistaken  statement  of  fact—  ., 
statement  in  the  opinion  that  "  the  ri^t  of  propertii'  in  a  stave 
distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitntion.' 

An  inspection  of  tbe  tonstitation  will  show  that  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  a  slave  is  not "  distinctly  and  expresslv  afflrmetl ''  in  it.  Bear 
in  mind,  the  podges  do  not  pledge  their  judicial  opinion  that  soch 
right  is  impliedly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution ;  bat  they  pledge  their 
veracity  that  it  is  ■'  distinctly  and  expressly  "  affirmed  tnere — "  dis- 
tinctly," that  is,  not  mingled  with  anj-thing  else — "expressly,"  that 
is.  in  words  meaning  just  that,  without  the  aid  of  any  inference,  and 
snsceptible  of  no  other  meaning. 

If  they  bad  only  pledged  their  jadicial  opinion  that  such  right  is 
affirmed  in  tbe  instrameut  by  implication,  it  wonld  be  open  to  others 
to  abow  that  neither  the  word  "slave  "nor  "slaven-"  is  to  be  foand 
in  tbe  OonstitntioD,  nor  the  word  "  property  "  even,  m  any  eonnection 
with  language  alluding  to  the  things  slave,  or  slaverTi';  and  that 
wherever  in  that  instrnment  the  slave  is  alluded  to,  he  is  called  a 
"person";  and  wherever  his  master's  legal  right  in  relation  to  him 
is  alluded  to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "service  or  labor  which  may  be  due' 
— as  a  debt  payable  in  service  or  labor.  Also  it  would  l>e  open  to 
abow.  by  coutemporaneoos  history,  that  this  mode  of  alluding  to 
slaves  and  alaveir,  instead  of  speaking  of  them,  was  employed  ~ 
purpose  to  exclude  from  the  Constitution  tbe  idea  that  there  — 
be  property  in  man. 

To  snow  all  this  is  easy  and  certain. 

When  this  obvious  mistake  of  the  judges  shall  be  brought  to  their 
notice,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  uiat  they  will  withdraw  the  — -~ 
taken  statement,  and  reconsider  the  conclusion  based  upon  it  I 

And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  *'  our  fathers  who  fr«mi 
the  government  under  which  we  live  " —  the  men  who  made  the  C< 
stitution — decided  this  same  constitutional  question  in  our 
long  ago;  decided  it  without  division  among  themselves  when 
ing  the  decision;  without  division  among  themselves  about 
meaning  of  it  after  it  was  made,  and,  so  far  as  any  evidence  is 
without  basing  it  upon  any  mistaken  statement  of  facta. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  do  yon  really  foel  yourselves  jnstit 
to  break  up  this  government  unless  such  a  court  decision  as  yonre 
shall  Ix-  at  onne  submitted  to  as  a  conclusive  and  final  rule  of  poI' 
icul  actiun  t  But  you  will  not  abide  tbe  election  of  a  Republic 
pn-sident !  In  that  supposed  event,  you  say,  vmi  will  destroy  t 
Union  ;  and  then,  you  say,  the  great  crime  of  "imvHng  destroyed 
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will  be  upon  us !  That  is  cool.  A  highwayman  holds  a  pistol  to  my 
ear,  and  mutters  through  his  teeth,  '^  Stand  and  deliver,  or  I  shall 
kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer ! " 

To  be  sure,  what  the  robber  demanded  of  me — my  money — was 
my  own ;  ana  I  had  a  clear  right  to  keep  it ;  but  it  was  no  more  my 
own  than  my  vote  is  my  own;  and  the  threat  of  death  to  me,  to  ex- 
tort my  money,  and  the  threat  of  destruction  to  the  Union,  to  extort 
my  vote,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  principle. 

A  few  wordB  now  to  Republicans.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that 
all  parts  of  this  great  Confederacy  shall  be  at  peace,  and  in  harmony 
one  with  another.  Let  us  Republicans  do  our  part  to  have  it  so. 
Even  though  much  provoked^  let  us  do  nothing  through  passion  and 
ill  temper.  Even  though  the  Southern  people  will  not  so  much  as 
listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly  consider  their  demands,  and  yield  to  them 
if,  in  our  deUberate  view  of  our  duty,  we  possibly  can/  Judging  by 
aU  they  say  and  do,  and  by  the  subject  and  nature  of  their  contro- 
versy with  us,  let  us  determine,  if  we  can,  what  wiU  satisfy  them. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  unconditionally  sur- 
rendered to  them  t  We  know  they  will  not.  In  all  their  present 
complaints  against  us,  the  Territories  are  scarcely  mention^  In- 
vasions and  insurrections  are  the  rage  now.  ^  W  ill  it  satisfy  them 
if,  in  the  future,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insur- 
rections t  We  know  it  will  not.  We  so  know,  because  we  know  we 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrections ;  and  yet 
this  total  abstaining  does  not  exempt  us  from  the  charge  and  the 
denunciation. 

The  question  recurs.  What  will  satisfy  them  t  Simply  this :  we 
must  not  only  let  them  alone,  but  we  must  somehow  convince  them 
that  we  do  let  them  alone.  This,  we  know  by  experience,  is  no 
easy  task.  We  have  been  so  trying  to  convince  them  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  organization,  but  with  no  success.  In  all  our  plat- 
forms and  speeches  we  have  constantly  protested  our  purpose  to  let 
them  alone ;  but  this  has  had  no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike 
unavailing  to  convince  them  is  the  fact  that  they  have  never  detected 
a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt  to  disturb  them. 

These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all  failing,  what 
wiU  convince  them  t  This,  and  this  only :  cease  to  call  slavery  wronc, 
and  join  them  in  calling  it  right.  And  this  must  be  done  thoroughly 
— done  in  acts  as  well  as  in  words.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerated — 
we  must  place  ourselves  avowedly  with  them.  Senator  Douglas's 
new  sedition  law  must  be  enacted  and  enforced,  suppressing  all  dec- 
larations that  slavery  is  wrong,  whether  made  in  politics,  in  presses, 
in  pulpits,  or  in  private.  We  must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive 
slaves  with  greeay  pleasure.  We  must  pull  down  our  free-State  con- 
stitutions. The  whole  atmosphere  must  be  disinfected  from  all  taint 
of  opposition  to  slavery,  beiore  they  will  cease  tp  believe  that  all 
their  troubles  proceed  from  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their  case  precisely  in  this  way. 
Most  of  them  would  probably  say  to  us,  "  Let  us  alone ;  do  nothing 
to  us,  and  say  what  you  please  about  slavery.''  But  we  do  let 
them  alone, —  have  never  disturbed  them, —  so  that,  after  all,  it  is 
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what  we  BIT  wludi  dueatttflei  tbem.    TIict  will  eoattiioe  to  aaenae 
lu  of  doiB^  notU  we  ««■«  SBTing. 

I  am  ftlso  swaiv  iIict  bsve  not  as  jet  in  terms  danai>ded  tbe 
orertfarow  ot  oat  free-Stale  coaatiialioaa.  Tet  tlioee  eoostitaticiiis 
declare  tbe  wrm^  <rf  slavery  with  aioce  i»J™"  emphasis  than  do  oil 
Other  aajiogB  garnet  it ;  and  when  all  theae  other  saTings  shall  have 


B  slenced,  toe  orertfaiow  of  theweoDstttatkmswiUM  demanded, 
and  Dotfaing  be  left  in  resist  the  demand.  It  is  oothing  to  the  coo- 
tmy  that  tner  do  not  demacd  tbe  whole  nf  this  jost  no  v.  Demaod- 
ing  what  thfv  do,  and  for  the  ressoo  they  do,  they  cao  volantarily 
stop  Dowhere  short  of  this  (XiasamiaaUcin.  Holding,  as  they  dn, 
that  sUverr  is  luorallT  right  and  sociaUy  elevalicfi;.  they  eantiot 
cease  to  demand  a  foil  national  recognition  of  it  as  a  l^ial  right 
aad  a  social  bksatnK- 

Xor  can  we  josti&bly  withhold  this  on  any  ground  save  oar  con- 
viction that  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slaveiy  i^  right,  all  words,  acta, 
laws,  and  eonstitntioiis  against  it  are  them6eh'e&  wroDg,  and  ^onld 
be  silenced  and  swept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object 
to  its  nationality — itsonirersalitv;  if  it  iswrone,  they  cannot  justly 
insist  upon  its  extension  —  its  enfai^tnent  All  thev  ask  we  conld 
readily  grant,  if  we  thoagfat  slavery  right;  all  we  asl:  they  conld  as 
readily  gnuit^  if  they  thought  it  wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right  and 
oar  thinking  it  wrong  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which  depends  the 
whole  controversy.  ThinkiDg  it  right,  as  tney  do,  they  are  not  to 
blame  for  desiring  its  fall  recognition  as  being  right ;  bat  thinking 
it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them  T  C&a  we  cast  onr  votes 
with  their  view,  and  against  oar  own  1  In  view  of  our  moral, 
social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  this  t 

Wrong  as  we  think  tilaverr  is,  we  can  vet  afford  to  let  it  alone 
where  it  is,  because  that  mnch  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from 
its  actual  presence  in  the  nation ;  bnt  can  we,  while  oar  votes  n  *" 
prevent  it,  allow  it  to  spread  into  the  national  Territories,  and 
overrun  us  here  in  these  free  States f    If  onr  sense  of  dnty  foi* ' 
this,  then  let  as  stand  by  our  duty  fearlessly  and  effectively. 
OS  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophistical  contrivancee  wherewi) 
we  are  so  indnstrioasly  plied  and  belabored — contrivances  each  as 
groping  for  some  middle  ground  between  the  right  and  the  wrong : 
vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a  living  man 
nor  a  dead  man;  such  as  a  policy  i>f  "don't  care"  on  a  questi 
about  which  all  true  men  do  care;  snch  as  Union  appeals  beseechti 
true  Union  men  to  yield  to  Disunionists,  reversing  the  divine  m 
and  calling,  not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteous  to  repentance;  sm 
as  invocations  to  Washington,  imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Wr- 
ington  said  and  undo  what  Washington  did. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accasatit 
against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to 
government,  nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  t 
right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  as  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
duty  as  we  understand  it. 


from 
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March  5, 1860. — ^Abstbact  of  Speech  at  Habtfobd,  Conn. 

Slavery  is  the  great  political  question  of  the  nation.  Though  all 
desire  its  settlement,  it  still  remains  the  all-pervading  question  of 
the  dav.  It  has  been  so  especially  for  the  past  six  years.  It  is  in- 
deed older  than  the  Revolution — nsing,  subsiding,  then  rising  ftg&in, 
till  '54,  since  which  time  it  has  been  constantiy  au^enting.  l%ose 
who  occasioned  the  Lecompton  imbroglio  now  admit  tiiat  they  see 
no  end  to  it.  It  had  been  their  cry  that  the  vexed  question  was  just 
about  to  be  settled — ^^  the  tail  of  tiiis  hideous  creature  is  just  going 
out  of  sighf    That  cry  is  played  out,  and  has  ceased. 

Why,  when  all  desire  to  have  this  controversy  settied,  can  we  not 
settie  it  satisfactorily  t  One  reason  is,  we  want  it  settied  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Each  faction  has  a  different  plan — they  pull  different 
ways,  ana  neither  has  a  decided  majority.  In  my  humble  oninion, 
the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  question  is  underrated,  even 
by  our  wisest  men.  If  i  be  right,  the  first  thing  is  to  get  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  evil ;  then  we  can  provide  a  cure. 

One  sixth,  and  a  little  more,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
are  slaves,  looked  upon  as  property,  as  nothing  but  property.  The 
cash  value  of  these  slaves,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  is  $2,000,000,000. 
This  amount  of  property  value  has  a  vast  influence  on  the  minds  of 
its  owners,  very  naturally.  The  same  amount  of  property  would 
have  an  equal  influence  upon  us  if  owned  in  the  North.  Human 
nature  is  the  same — people  at  the  South  are  the  same  as  those  at 
the  North,  barring  the  difference  in  circumstances.  Public  opinion 
is  founded,  to  a  great  extenl^  on  a  property  basis.  What  lessens  the 
value  of  property  is  opposea ;  what  enhances  its  value  is  favored. 
Public  opinion  at  the  South  regards  slaves  as  property,  and  insists 
upon  treating  them  like  other  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  free  States  carry  on  their  government  on 
the  principle  of  the  equality  of  men.  We  think  slavery  is  mondly 
wrong,  and  a  direct  violation  of  that  principle.  We  all  think  it 
wrong.  It  is  clearly  proved,  I  think,  by  natmral  theology,  apart 
from  revelation.  Every  man.  black,  white,  or  yellow,  has  a  mouth 
to  be  fed,  and  two  hands  witn  whicn  to  feed  it — and  bread  should 
be  allowed  to  go  to  that  mouth  without  controversy. 

Slavery  is  wrong  in  its  effect  upon  white  people  and  free  labor. 
It  is  the  only  thing  that  threatens  the  Union.  It  makes  what  Sen- 
ator Seward  has  been  much  abused  for  calling  an  ^'irrepressible 
conflict.''  When  they  get  ready  to  settie  it,  we  hope  they  will  let 
us  know.  Public  opinion  settles  every  question  here;  any  policy  to 
be  permanent  must  have  public  opinion  at  the  bottom — something 
in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  as  it  is. 
The  property  basis  will  have  its  weight.  The  love  of  property  and 
a  consciousness  of  right  or  wrong  have  conflicting  places  in  our 
organization,  which  often  make  a  man's  course  seem  crooked,  his 
conduct  a  riddle. 

Some  men  would  make  it  a  question  of  indifference,  neither  right 
nor  wrong,  merely  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents; — the  Almighty 


haa  (li-awii  a  lin^  across  the  land,  below  which  it  must  be  cnltdvatedj 
by  elavG  labor,  above  which  h^  free  labor.  They  woiild  say:  " 
thf  qnestioii  is  between  tlie  white  man  and  the  ne^ro,  I  am  for  the 
white  man;  if  between  the  negro  and  the  crocodile,  I  am  for  the 
negro."  There  is  a  strong  effort  to  make  this  policy  of  indifference 
prevail,  but  itcanuot  be  a  durable  one.  A  '"don't  care"  policy  wont 
prevail,  for  everybody  does  care. 

Is  thcrci  a  Democrat,  especially  one  of  the  Douglas  wing,  but  wiH 
doulare  tliftt  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  no  application  to 
Ihv  no(froT  It  would  be  safe  to  offer  a  moderate  premium  for  such 
a  man.  I  have  asked  this  question  in  large  audiences  where  the; 
wore  in  the  habit  of  answering  right  ont,  but  no  one  would  sa; 
otherwise.  Not  one  of  them  said  it  five  veATs  ago.  I  never  heara 
it  till  I  h(<ard  it  from  the  lips  of  Judge  Douglas.  True^  some 
boldly  tiHtk  the  bull  by  the  noriis  and  said  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 

r'udenct'  was  not  true  I  They  did  n't  sneak  around  the  qne^tion. 
tuiy  1  heard  first  from  Douglas  that  the  Declaration  did  not  apply 
to  the  black  man.  Not  a  man  of  them  said  it  till  then — they  all  say 
it  now.  This  is  a  long  stride  toward  establishing  the  policy  of 
indifference — one  more  such  stride,  I  think,  would  do  it. 

The  proposition  that  there  is  a  struggle  between  the  white 
and  the  negro  contains  a  falsehood.  There  is  no  struggle.  If  there 
was,  I  ahomd  be  for  the  white  man.  If  two  men  are  adrift  at  sea 
on  a  plauk  which  will  bear  up  but  one,  the  law  justifles  either  ia 
pushing  the  other  off.  I  never  had  to  struggle  to  keep  a  negro  from 
enslaving  me,  nor  did  a  negro  ever  have  to  tight  to  keep  me  from 
enslaving  him.  They  say,  between  the  crocodile  and  the  negro, 
they  go  for  the  negro.  The  logical  proportion  is,  therefore,  as  a 
white  man  is  to  a  negro,  so  is  a  negro  to  a  crocodile,  or  as  a  Degro 
may  treat  the  crocodOe,  so  the  white  man  may  treat  tne  negro.  Th« 
"don't  care"  policy  leads  just  as  surely  to  nationalizing  slaverj-  as 
Jeff  Davis  himself,  but  the  doctrine  is  more  dangerous  becauM: 
more  insidious. 

If  the  Republicans,  who  think  slavery  is  wrong,  get  possession 
the  General  Gtovemment,  we  may  not  root  out  tile  evil  at  once,  b' 
may  at  least  prevent  its  extension.     If  I  find  a  venomous  snake  tyii 
on  the  open  prairie,  I  seize  the  first  stick  and  kill  him  at  once-,  b 
if  that  snake  is  in  bed  with  my  children,  I  must  be  more  OAutious:' 
I  shall,  in  striking  the  snake,  also  strike  the  children,  or  aronse  thai 
reptile  to  bite  the  children.    Slavery  is  the  venomous  snake  in  b«f 
with  the  children.     But  if  the  question  is  whether  to  kill  it  on  thi 
prairie  or  put  it  in  bed  with  other  children,  I  am  inclined  to  th 
we  'd  kill  it. 

Another  illustration.  When  for  the  first  time  I  met  Mr.  Clay, 
other  day  in  the  cars,  in  front  of  ns  sat  an  old  gentleman  with 
enormous  wen  upon  his  neck.  Everybody  would  say  the  wen 
a  great  evil,  and  would  cause  the  man's  death  after  a  while;  but 
could  n't  cut  it  out,  for  he  'd  bleed  to  death  in  a  minute.  But  wi 
you  ingraft  the  seeds  of  that  wen  on  the  necks  of  sound  and  health; 
ment  He  must  endure  and  be  patient,  hoping  for  possible  relit 
The  wen  represents  slaverj'  on  the  neck  of  this  country.     This  onl 
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applies  to  those,  who  think  slavery  is  wroD^.  Those  who  think  it 
nmt  would  consider  the  snake  a  jewel  and  uie  wen  an  ornament. 

We  want  those  Democrats  wno  think  slavery  wron^,  to  quit 
votinff  with  those  who  think  it  right.  They  don't  treat  it  as  the^ 
do  other  wrongs — they  won't  oppose  it  in  the  free  States,  for  it 
is  n't  there;  nor  in  the  slave  Stat^,  for  it  is  there j — don't  want  it  in 
politics,  for  it  makes  agitation ;  not  in  the  pulpit,  for  it  is  n't  reli- 
gion ;  not  in  a  tract  society,  for  it  makes  a  fuss — there  is  no  place 
tor  its  discussion.    Are  they  quite  consistent  in  this  t 

If  those  Democrats  really  think  slavery  wrong,  they  will  be  much 
pleased  when  earnest  men  in  the  slave  States  take  up  a  plan  of 
gradual  emancipation,  and  go  to  work  energetically  and  very  kindly 
to  get  rid  of  the  evU.  Now  let  us  test  them.  Frank  Blair  tried  it ; 
and  he  ran  for  Confess  in  '58,  and  got  beaten.  Did  the  Democracy 
feel  bad  about  it  f  1  reckon  not.  I  guess  you  all  flung  up  your  hats 
and  shouted,  ^^ Hurrah  for  the  Democracy! " 

He  went  on  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  slavery  was  treated 
by  the  Constitution.  The  word  "  slave  "  is  nowhere  used :  the  supply 
of  slaves  was  to  be  prohibited  after  1808 ;  they  stonped  the  spread 
of  it  in  the  Territories ;  seven  of  the  States  abolished  it.  He  argued 
very  conclusively  that  it  was  then  regarded  as  an  evil  which  would 
eventually  be  got  rid  of,  and  that  they  desired,  once  rid  of  it,  to  have 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  to  remind  them  of  it.  The  Republicans 
go  back  to  first  principles,  and  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong.  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  said  openly  tnat  the  f  ramers  of  our  government  were  anti- 
slavery.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  said,  ^'  Washin^n  set  this 
evil  example."  Bully  Brooks  said,  ''At  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  formed,  no  one  supposed  slavery  would  last  till  now."  We  stick 
to  the  policy  of  our  fathers. 

The  Democracy  are  given  to  bushwhacking.  After  having  their 
errors  and  misstatements  continually  thrust  m  their  faces,  they  pay 
no  heed,  but  ^o  on  howling  about  Seward  and  the ''  irrepressible  con- 
flict." That  IS  bushwhacking.  So  with  John  Brown  and  Harper's 
Ferry.  They  charge  it  upon  the  Republican  party,  and  ignomini- 
ously  fail  in  all  attempts  to  substantiate  the  charge.  Yet  they  go 
on  with  their  bushwhacking,  the  pack  in  full  cry  arter  John  Brown. 
The  Democrats  had  just  ^n  wnipped  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  seized  upon  the  unfortunate  Harper's  Perry  affair  to  influence 
other  elections  then  pending.  They  said  to  eacn  other,  "  Jump  in ; 
now 's  your  chance";  and  were  sorry  there  were  not  more  killed. 
But  they  did  n't  succeed  well.  Let  tnem  go  on  with  their  howling. 
They  will  succeed  when  by  slandering  women  you  get  them  to  love 
you,  and  by  slandering  men  you  get  them  to  vote  for  you. 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  took  up  the  Massachusetts  shoemakers'  strike, 
treating  it  in  a  humorous  and  philosophical  manner,  and  exposing  to 
ridicule  the  foolish  pretense  of  Senator  Douglas — that  tne  strike 
arose  from  '^  this  unfortunate  sectional  warfare."  Mr.  Lincoln  thanked 
God  that  we  have  a  system  of  labor  where  there  can  be  a  strike. 
Whatever  the  pressure,  there  is  a  point  where  the  workman  may 
stop.    He  did  n't  pretend  to  be  familiar  with  the  subject  of  the  shoe 
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strike  —  probably  knew  as  little  alxiut  it  as  Senator  Douglas  I 
self.  Shall  we  stop  making  war  iipim  the  South !  We  nevor  have 
made  war  upon  them.  If  any  one  has,  he  had  better  go  and  hong 
himself  and  save  Virginia  the  trouble.  If  you  give  up  your  convic 
tioDH  aud  call  slaverj'  right,  as  they  do,  you  let  slaverj'  in  upon  vna 
—  instead  of  white  laborers  who  can  stnke,  you  '11  soon  have  black 
laborers  who  can't  strike. 

I  have  heard  that  in  consequence  of  this  "  sectional  warfare,"  as 
Douglas  calls  it,  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia,  bad  appeared  in  a  suit 
of  homespun.  Now,  up  in  New  Hampshire,  the  woolen  aud  cotton 
mills  are  all  busy,  and  tnere  is  no  strike —  they  are  busy  making  the 
ver}'  goods  Senator  Mason  has  quit  buyingi  To  carry  out  his  idea, 
he  ought  to  go  barefoot !  If  that 's  tlie  plan,  they  should  begin  at 
the  foundation,  and  adopt  the  well-known  "  Georgia  costume"  of  a 
shirt-collar  and  pair  of  spurs. 

It  reminded  him  of  the-man  who  had  a  poor,  old,  lean,  bony, 
spavined  horse,  with  swelled  legs.     He  was  asked  what  he  was  eoindF 
to  do  with  such  a  miserable  beast — the  poor  creature  would  did 
"DoT"  said  he.   "I  'm  going  to  fat  him  up;  don't  you  see  thatlfaavr 

fot  him  seal  fat  as  high  as  the  kneesT"  Well, "they  have  got  t'  " 
foion  dissolved  up  to  the  ankle,  but  no  further  1 
All  portions  of  this  Confederacy  should  act  in  harmony  and  with 
careful  deliberation.    The  Democrats  cry  "John  Brown  iovaBion." 
We  are  guiltless  of  it,  but  our  denial  does  not  satisfy  them.  KothiuA 
will  satisfy  them  but  disinfecting  the  atmosphere  entirely  of  all  on 
position  to  slavery.    They  have  not  demanded  of  us  to  yield  to 
guards  of  liberty  in  our  State  constitutions,  but  it  wQl  naturally  com 
to  that  after  a  while.     If  we  give  up  to  them,  we  cannot  refuse  eveo^ 
their  utmost  request.     If  slavery  is  right,  it  ought  to  be  extended; 
if  not,  it  ought  to  be  restricted — there  is  no  middle  ground.   Wrong 
as  we  think  it,  we  can  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it  of  necessity  now 
exists:  but  we  cannot  afford  to  extend  it  into  free  territory  a— ^ 
around  onr  own  homes.     Let  us  stand  against  it ! 

The  "Union"  arrangements  are  all  anumbug  —  they  reverse tl 
scriptural  order,callingthe  righteous,  and  not  sinners, to  repentam 
Let  us  not  be  slandered  or  intimidated  to  turn  from  our  dnty.    Eter- 
nal right  makes  might ;  as  we  understand  our  duty,  let  us  do  it  I 
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Mr.  Prfsidf)it  and  FeUoir-cHbeus  of  Hew  Haven:  If  the  Republ  _ 
can  party  of  this  nation  shall  ever  have  the  national  house  in- 
trusted to  its  keeping,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  that  party  to  attend 
to  all  the  affairs  of  national  housekeeping.  Whatever  matters  of 
importance  mav  come  up,  whatever  difficulties  may  arise,  in  the 
way  of  its  administration  of  the  government,  that  party  will  then 
have  to  attend  tor  it  will  then  be  compelled  to  att«nd  to  other  ques- 
tions besides  this  question  which  now  assumes  an  overwhebning 
importance — the  question  of  slavery.  It  is  true  that  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party  this  question  of  slavery  was  more 
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imi>ortant  than  any  other;  indeed,  80  much  more  important  has  it 
become  that  no  other  national  question  can  even  get  a  hearing  just 
at  present.  The  old  question  of  tariff —  a  matter  that  will  remain 
one  of  the  chief  affairs  of  national  housekeeping  to  all  time;  tibe 
question  of  the  management  of  financial  affairs;  the  question  of 
tne  disposition  of  the  pul^lic  domain:  how  shall  it  be  managed  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  it  well  settled,  and  of  making  there  the  homes 
of  a  free  and  happy  people — these  will  remain  open  and  require 
attention  for  a  great  while  yet,  and  these  questions  will  have  to 
be  attended  to  by  whatever  party  has  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment Yet  just  now  they  cannot  even  obtain  a  hearing,  and  I  do 
not  purpose  to  detain  you  upon  these  topics,  or  what  sort  of  hear- 
ing they  should  have  when  opportunity  shall  come.  For  whether 
we  will  or  not,  the  question  of  slavery  is  the  question,  the  all- 
absorbing  topic,  of  the  day.  It  is  true  tnat  all  of  us — and  by  that 
I  mean  not  the  Republican  party  alone,  but  the  whole  American 
people  here  and  elsewhere — all  of  us  wish  this  question  settled; 
wisn  it  out  of  the  way.  It  stands  in  the  way  and  prevents  the 
adjustment  and  the  giving  of  necessarv  attention  to  other  questions 
of  national  housekeeping.  The  people  of  the  whole  nation  agree 
that  this  question  ought  to  be  setUed^  and  yet  it  is  not  settled ;  and 
the  reason  is  that  they  are  not  yet  agreed  how  it  shall  be  settled. 
All  wish  it  done,  but  some  wish  one  way  and  some  another,  and 
some  a  third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth ;  different  bodies  are  pulling  in 
different  directions,  and  none  of  them  having  a  decided  majority 
are  able  to  accomplish  the  common  object. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1854,  a  new  i>olicy  was  inaugurated 
with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  promise  that  it  would  entirely 
and  forever  put  an  end  to  the  slavery  ajo^tation.  It  was  affain  and 
again  declared  that  under  this  policy,  when  once  successf ally  estab- 
lished, the  country  would  be  forever  rid  of  this  whole  question.  Yet 
under  the  operation  of  that  i>olicy  this  agitation  has  not  only  not 
ceased,  but  it  has  been  constantly  augment^.  And  this,  too,  although 
from  the  day  of  its  introduction  its  friends,  who  promised  that  it 
would  wholly  end  all  dotation,  constantly  insisted,  aown  to  the  time 
that  the  Lecompton  bill  was  introduced,  that  it  was  working  admira- 
bly, and  that  its  inevitable  tendency  was  to  remove  the  question  for- 
ever from  the  i>olitics  of  the  country.  Can  you  call  to  mind  any 
Democratic  speech,  made  after  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  CompromiHe 
down  to  the  bme  of  the  Lecompton  bill,  in  which  it  was  not  predicted 
that  the  slavery  agitation  was  just  at  an  end ;  that  **  the  Abolition 
excitement  was  played  out,'' ''  the  Kansas  qncfition  was  dead,^  ^Hhey 
have  made  the  most  they  can  out  of  this  question  and  it  is  now  for- 
ever settled"?  But  since  the  Lecomptrm  bill,  no  Dem^icrat  within 
my  experience  has  ever  pretende<l  that  he  could  see  the  Htid.  TJiat 
cry  has  been  dropped.  They  thems^-lves  do  not  prirtend  now  that 
the  aeitation  of  tnis  subject  has  c^>me  to  an  end  y«?t.  The  tmth  is 
that  this  (question  is  one  of  natirmal  impr^rtance,  and  we  cannot  hiOp 
dealingwith  it;  we  must  do  something  aUmt  it,  wh*fther  we  will  or 
not.  We  cannot  avoid  it;  the  Hubje/;t  is  one  we  r*annot  avfjid  oon 
sidering;  we  can  no  morf.  avoid  it  than  a  man  can  live  without  eat- 
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infr-     It  is  upon  us;  it  attaches  to  tho  body  politic  as  much  and 
clutiely  as  the  aatai^  wauts  attach  to  our  natural  bodies.     Nov 
think  it  important  that  this  matter  should  be  takeu  up  in 
and  n-aily  settled.    And  one  way  to  bring  about  a  true  settlement 
the  question  is  to  understand  its  true  magnitude. 

There  have  been  many  efforts  to  settle  it.  Again  and  again  it 
been  fondlv  hoped  that  it  was  settled,  but  everj-  time  it  breaks  01 
afivsh,  and  more  violently  than  ever.  It  was  settled,  our  fathei 
hojHHi,  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  but  it  did  not  stay  settled.' 
Then  the  eomproraises  of  I80O  were  declared  to  be  a  full  and  QnaX 
settlement  of  tne  question.  The  two  ^e&t  parties,  each  in  national 
«oiiveuti(m,  adopted  resolutions  declanng  that  the  settlement  made 
by  the  eomprnmise  of  18-50  was  a  finalify  — that  it  would  last  for- 
ever. Yet.  now  loug  before  it  was  nnsettled  again  T  It  broke  out 
again  in  1854,  and  blazed  higher  and  raged  more  furiously  than  ever 
twforc,  and  the  agitation  has  not  rested  since. 

These  rei^ateu  settlements  must  have  some  fault  about  them. 
There  inii«t  be  some  inadequacy  in  their  verj'  nature  to  the  purpose 
for  whieh  they  were  designed.  We  can  only  speculate  as  to  wnere 
that  fault  —  that  inadequacy  is,  but  we  may  perhaps  profit  by 
esuerieiiee. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  causes  of  these  repeated  failures  is  that 
hext  and  greatest  men  have  greatly  underestimated  the  size  of 
qiiestiou.     They  have  constantly  brought  forward  small  cures  ft 
greut  i*ore*i — planters  too  small  to  cover  the  wonnd.    That  is 
rdutoii  that  all  seltle'meuts  have  proved  so  temporary,  so  evanesce] 

l«»)k  at  the  magnitude  of  this  subject.    One  siitli  of  our  popi 
tloii,  in  riiuud  uiimberK — not  quit«  one  sixth,  and  yet  more  than 
neveuth  —  alxiut  one  sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Unil 
HtattiH,  are  slaves.     The  owners  of  these  slaves  consider  them  pi 
erty.   The  effect  m)on  the  minds  of  the  owners  is  that  of  pntjierty,      _ 
nothing  else ;  it  induces  them  to  insist  upon  all  that  will  favorably 
affect  its  value  as  j^roperty,  to  demand  Laws  and  institutions  and  a 

Stublic  politiy  that  shall  increase  and  secure  its  value,  and  make  it 
liiruble,  lasting,  and  universal.     The  effect  on  the  minds  of 
owners  ia  to  persuade  them  that  there  is  no  wrong  in  it.    The  sUi 
holder  does  not  like  to  Iw  ennsidered  a  mean  fellow  for  holdiua  "' 
speeies  of  property,  and  heuee  he  has  to  struggle  within  himsen, 
nets  about  arguing  himself  into  the  belief  that  slavery  is  right, 
property  influences  his  mind.     The  dissenting  minister  who  ar, 
some  thoologieal  point  with  one  of  the  established  church  was  al' 
mot  by  the  reply,  "I  eun't  see  it  so."     He  opened  the  Bible 
pottitMl  him  to  a  passage,  but  the  orthodox  minister  rephed, "  1 1 
nee  it  BO."    Then  lie  showed  him  a  single  word — "  Can  you  see  thai 
"  Ten,  I  see  it,"  was  the  reply.     The  cUKsenter  laid  a  guinea  over 
word,  and  asked,  "Do  you'see  it  nowl"     So  here.     Whether 
owners  of  this  species  of  property  do  really  see  it  as  it  ia,  it  is  , 
for  me  to  aay ;  but  if  they  do,  tDcy  see  it  as  it,  is  through  two  billii 
of  dollars,  and  that  is  a  pretty  tliick  coating.    Certain  it  is  that  f ' 
do  not  see  it  as  we  see  it.     Certain  it  is  that  this  two  thousand 
lion  of  dollars  invi'Sted  in  this  species  of  property  is  all 
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trated  that  the  mind  can  grasp  it  at  once.    This  immense  pecuniary 
interest  has  its  influence  upon  their  minds. 

But  here  in  Connecticut  and  at  the  North  slavery  does  not  exist, 
and  we  see  it  through  no  such  medium.  To  us  it  appears  natural  to 
think  that  slaves  are  human  beings;  men,  not  property j  that  some 
of  the  things,  at  least,  stated  about  men  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence applv  to  them  as  well  as  to  us.  I  say  we  think,  most  of 
us,  that  this  charter  of  freedom  applies  to  the  slave  as  well  as  to 
ourselves ;  that  the  class  of  arguments  put  forward  to  batter  down 
that  idea  are  also  calculated  to  break  down  the  very  idea  of  free 
government,  even  for  white  men,  and  to  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tions of  free  society.  We  think  slavery  a  great  moral  wrong,  and 
while  we  do  not  claim  the  right  to  touch  it  where  it  exists,  we  wish 
to  treat  it  as  a  wrong  in  the  Territories,  where  our  votes  will  reach  it. 
We  think  that  a  respect  for  ourselves,  a  regard  for  future  generations 
and  for  the  God  that  made  us,  require  that  we  put  down  this  wron^ 
where  our  votes  will  properly  reach  it.  We  tnink  that  species  or 
labor  an  injury  to  free  white  men — in  short,  we  think  slavery  a 

Seat  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  tolerable  only  because,  ana  so 
r  as,  ite  actual  existence  makes  it  necessary  to  tolerate  it,  and  that 
beyond  that  it  ou^ht  to  be  treated  as  a  wrong. 

Now  these  two  ideas — the  projjerty  idea  that  slavery  is  ri^ht  and 
the  idea  that  it  is  wrong — come  into  collision,  and  do  actu^y  pro- 
duce that  irrepressible  conflict  which  Mr.  Seward  has  been  so  roundly 
abused  for  mentioning.  The  two  ideas  conflict,  and  must  forever 
conflict. 

Again,  in  its  political  aspect  does  anything  in  any  way  endanger 
the  perpetuity  of  this  Union  but  that  single  thing —  slavery?  Many 
of  our  adversaries  are  anxious  to  claim  that  they  are  specially  de- 
voted to  the  Union,  and  take  pains  to  charge  upon  us  nostility  to 
the  Union.  Now  we  claim  that  we  are  the  only  true  Union  men. 
and  we  put  to  them  this  one  oroposition :  What  ever  endangered 
this  Union  save  and  except  slavery  f  Did  any  other  thing  ever 
cause  a  moment's  fear?  AU  men  must  agree  that  this  thing  alone 
has  ever  endangered  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  But  if  it  was 
threatened  by  any  other  influence,  would  not  all  men  say  that  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done,  if  we  could  not  or  ou^ht  not  to  destroy 
it,  would  be  at  least  to  keep  it  from  Rowing  any  larger f  Can  any 
man  believe  that  the  way  to  save  tne  Union  is  to  extend  and  in- 
crease the  only  thing  that  threatens  the  Union,  and  to  suffer  it  to 
grow  bigger  and  bigger? 

Whenever  this  question  shall  be  setth^d,  it  must  be  settled  on  some 
philosophical  basis.    No  policy  that  does  not  rest  upon  philosophical 

Kublic  opinion  can  be  permanently  maintained.  And  hence  there  are 
ut  two  policies  in  regard  to  slavery  that  <'.an  be  at  all  maintained. 
The  first,  based  on  the  property  view  that  slavery  is  right,  con- 
forms to  that  idea  throughout,  and  demands  that  we  shall  do  every- 
thing for  it  that  we  ought  to  do  if  it  were  right.  We  must  sweep 
away  all  opposition,  for  opposition  to  the  right  is  wrong;  we  must 
agree  that  slavery  is  right,  and  we  must  ado{>t  the  idea  that  prop- 
erty has  persuaded  the  owner  to  IxJieve,  that  slavery  is  morally  right 
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and  ac«aaiL.j  eLevin^T     T!iis  zires  a  piiiLoeopiueAl  Imss  tar  a  per- 

The  ocaer  i^rorr  -^  uLe  :aiir  =*:iar^s  wni  the  ide*  that  slaverv  is 
wpc.n^.  in.d  r  musscs  zi  iiizi^  -fT^jTrr^g  that  we  oaglit  to  do  &  it 
is  wr*;ii;r.  ^  X:'*'  I  bicSi  "ariaa  :.:•  '>r  ziiscjidrrscood.  nor  to  leave  a  gap 
down  :o  c«  zi:ar*rr«se!i>iL  tt^tc  I  dont  zc^saa  that  we  ought  to 
artai^k  :r  wz.er*t  ir  ixisCsw  T  :•  2ie  r:  jetem^  that  if  we  woe  to  form 
jk  ^T-jTrpzL-en.:  izjew.  iz.  Tiew  of  iit  aemal  pr^senee  of  slavexy  we 
sii^'ild  ±i'i  :"  -^iftsasazy  to  frasie  JTist  ss<h  a  govemment  as  our 
fiiers  iid:  rsnux  ;•:  "ie  aiavirfc.:iier  the  ectire  eontrc^  where  the 
sy^cfr.  w:i&  r^CA^Tiiaiir^L  while  we  r«:tsses&  the  power  to  restrain  it 
ir^rc  i^rtiig  c^rrainie  ^•i^e  lini:*^  Tt^mh  the  necesgitiea  of  the  case 
we  sivcii  r^  «»ci!«=tled  zo  icrTz,  ^nss  sueh  a  government  as  our 
bie:a6ec  farmers  gave  -is:  and  s;uri=iv  if  thej  have  so  made  it,  that 
ad-is  an^^cher  r^faicc  wrv  we  sho-^d  let  slavery  alone  where  it  exists 

If  I  saw  a  vrco-czv-is  scake  erawHng  in  cheroad.  anv  man  would 


might 

M---'h  Tn->r^,  if  I  fo=:ii:d  i:  in  bed  wirh  my  neighbors  emldren.  and  I 
had  cy-iiiid  ziv&exf  by  a  s^r-Ieznn  ei:*mpaot  not  to  meddle  with  his 
ehildTen  binder  anv  <?ir^*:2ascaaces*  it  wonld  become  me  to  let  that 
rArri-enIar  mode  of  getdsg  rid  of  the  gentleman  idone.  Bnt  if  there 
was  a  1^  new-Iy  niade  npC  to  which  t&e  children  were  to  be  taken, 
a&d  it  was  pr»j<i>$ied  to  take  a  batch  of  young  snakes  and  put 
thrsi  there  witii  :he:n.  I  take  it  no  man  would  say  there  was  any 
q-csrion  how  I  oaght  to  deride ! 

*  Tha:  is  jasi  the\»ase.  The  new  Territories  are  the  newly  made 
V^-ii  TO  whioh  oTir  ohil-iren  are  to  gi-.  and  it  lies  with  the  nation  to 
say  whether  thry  >hall  have  snakes  mixed  np  with  them  or  not.  It 
d- vs  r.'-^t  ScT^ni  as  if  there  could  be  mnoh  hesitation  what  our  policy 
sh^'fJd  K-. 

Xt^w  I  have  sp«  'ken  •  >f  a  policy  based  on  the  idea  that  slavery  is 
wn^nc.  and  a  jWicy  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  right.  But  an 
e^orr  has  K-en  made  for  a  p»olicy  that  shall  treat  it  as  neither 
ritrht  nor  wn^np.  It  is  based  ujion  utter  indifference.  Its  lead- 
ir.c  advocate  has  said:  "  I  don't  can?  whtrther  it  be  voted  up  or  down.'* 
"  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,"  "'The  Almighty  has 
drawn  a  line  across  this  iH>utineiit.  on  one  side  of  which  all  soil*must 
fi«n-ver  be  cultivated  by  slave  labor,  and  on  the  other  by  free," 
"  When  the  struggle  is  iVtween  the  white  man  and  the  negro,  I  am 
for  the  white  man:  when  it  is  between  the  negro  and  the  crocodile, 
I  am  for  the  negn\"  Its  ivntral  idea  is  indifference.  It  holds  that 
it  makes  no  nuW  different^  to  us  whether  the  Territories  become 
fnv  or  slave  Static  than  whether  my  neighbor  stocks  his  farm  with 


the  qnostioTi.  I  Ivlieve  there  is  no  danger  of  its  becoming  the  j>er- 
manont  jvlicy  of  the  country,  for  it  is  based  on  a  public  indifference. 
Thcn^  is  noKnly  that  "d«urt  care.*"    All  the  i>eopie  do  care,  one  way 
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or  the  other.  I  do  not  char^  that  its  author,  when  he  says  he 
^^ don't  care,"  states  his  individual  opinion;  he  only  expresses  his 
policy  for  the  government.  I  understand  that  he  has  never  said,  as 
an  individual,  whether  he  thought  slavery  ri^ht  or  wrong — and  he  is 
the  only  man  in  the  nation  that  has  not.  Now  such  a  policy  may 
have  a  temporary  run;  it  may  spring  up  as  necessary  to  the  political 
prospects  of  some  gentleman— but  it  is  utterly  baseless  j  the  people 
are  not  indifferent,  and  it  can  therefore  have  no  durability  or  per- 
manence. 

But  suppose  it  could !  Then  it  can  be  maintained  onlv  by  a  pub- 
lic opinion  that  shall  say,  "  We  don't  care."  There  must  be  a  change 
in  public  opinion ;  the  public  mind  must  be  so  far  debauched  as  to 
square  with  this  policy  of  caring  not  at  all.  The  people  must  come 
to  consider  this  as  ^^  merely  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents,"  and  to 
believe  that  in  some  places  the  Almighty  has  made  sdavery  necessarily 
eternal.  This  policy  can  be  brought  to  prevail  if  the  people  can  be 
brought  round  to  say  honestly, "  We  douT  care  ";  if  not,  it  can  never 
be  maintained.    It  is  for  you  to  say  whetlier  that  can  be  done. 

You  are  ready  to  say  it  cannot ;  but  be  not  too  fast.  Remember 
what  a  long  stride  has  been  taken  since  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  I  Do  you  know  of  any  Democrat,  of  either  branch  of 
tiie  party — do  you  know  one  who  declares  that  he  believes  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  any  application  to  the  negro? 
Judge  Taney  declares  that  it  has  not,  and  Judge  Douglas  even  vili- 
fies me  personally  and  scolds  me  roundly  for  saying  that  the  Decla- 
ration applies  to  all  men,  and  that  negroes  are  men.  Is  there  a 
Democrat  here  who  does  not  denv  that  the  Declaration  applies  to 
a  negro  t  Do  any  of  you  know  or  onet  Well,  I  have  tried  before 
perhaps  fifty  aumences,  some  larger  and  some  smaller  than  this,  to 
find  one  such  Democrat,  and  never  yet  have  I  found  one  who  said 
I  did  not  place  him  rignt  in  that.  I  must  assume  that  Democrats 
hold  that :  and  now  not  one  of  these  Democrats  can  show  that  he 
said  that  five  years  ago!  I  venture  to  defy  the  whole  party  to  pro- 
duce one  man  that  ever  uttered  the  belief  that  the  Declaration  did 
not  apply  to  negroes  before  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise! 
Four  or  five  years  ago  we  all  thought  negroes  were  men,  and  that 
when  '^all  men"  were  named,  negroes  were  included.  But  the  whole 
Democratic  party  has  deliberatelv  taken  nen'oes  from  the  class  of 
men  and  put  them  in  the  class  of  brutes.  Turn  it  as  vou  will,  it  is 
simply  the  truth !  Don't  be  too  hasty  then  in  saying  tnat  the  people 
cannot  be  brought  to  this  new  doctrine,  but  note  that  long  stride. 
One  more  as  long  completes  the  journey  from  where  negroes  are 
estimated  as  men  to  where  they  are  estimated  as  mere  brutes — as 
ridhitfol  property! 

That  saying,  ^'  In  the  struggle  between  the  white  man  and  the 
negro,"  ete.^  which,  I  know,  came  from  die  same  source  as  this  pol- 
icy—  that  saying  marks  another  step.  There  is  a  falsehood  wrapped 
up  in  that  statement.  ^*  In  the  struggle  between  the  white  man  and 
the  negro,"  assumes  that  there  is  a  struggle,  in  which  either  the 
white  man  must  enslave  the  negro  or  the  nejrro  must  enslave  the 
white.    There  is  no  such  struggle.    It  is  mfr^fv  an  ingenious  false- 


hood  to  degrade  and  bnitelize  the  negro.    Let  eacli  let  the  other 
alone,  and  there  is  no  struggle  about  it.    If  it  was  like  two  wrecked 
seamen  on  a  narrow  plank,  where  each  must  push  the  other  off 
drown  himself,  I  would  push  the  negro  off — or  a  white  niaii  ettht 
bnt  it  is  not :  the  plaok  is  large  enough  for  both.    This  good  earth 
plenty  broad  enough  for  white  man  and  negro  both,  and  there  " 
need  of  either  pushing  the  other  off. 

So  that  saying,  "  In  the  struggle  between  the  negro  and  the  c 
dile,"  etc.,  is  made  up  from  the  idea  that  down  where  the  erooodi 
inhabits,  a  white  man  can't  labor ;  it  must  be  nothing  else  but  en 
dile  or  negro ;  if  the  negro  does  not,  the  crocodile  must  possess, 
earth ;  in  that  case  he  declares  for  the  negro.     The  meaning  of 
whole  is  just  this :  As  a  white  man  is  to  a  negro,  so  is  a  negro  to 
crocodile ;  and  as  the  negro  may  rightfully  treat  the  crocodile, 
may  the  white  man  rightfully  treat  the  negro.     This  very  d( 
phrase  coined  by  its  author,  and  so  dear  that  he  deliberately  repi 
it  in  many  speeches,  has  a  tendency  to  still  further  brutalize      ^ 
negro,  and  to  bring  public  opinion  to  the  point  of  ntter  indifference 
whether  men  so  brutalized  are  enslaved  or  not.     When  that  time 
shall  come,  if  ever,  I  think  that  policy  to  which  I  refer  may  prevaiL 
But  I  hope  the  good  free  men  of  this  eonntry  will  never  allow  i' ' ' 
come,  and  until  then  the  policy  can  never  be  maintained. 

Now,  consider  the  effect  of  this  policy.  We  in  the  States  are 
to  care  whether  freedom  or  slaverj'  gets  the  better,  but  the  people 
the  Territories  may  eare.  They  are  to  decide,  and  they  may  thii 
what  they  please;  \t  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents!  But  are  ii 
thej)eople  of  the  Territoriea  detailed  from  the  States!  If  this  feelii 
of  indifference — this  absence  of  moral  sense  about  the  question' 
pn>vail3  in  the  States,  will  it  not  be  carried  into  the  Terrilorif 
Will  not  every  man  say,  "I  don't  care;  it  is  nothing  to  me"f  If 
one  conies  that  wants  slaverj',  must  they  not  say,  "I  don't 
whether  freedom  or  slavery  be  voted  up  or  voted  down"!  It  r«i. 
at  last  in  nationaliziug  the  institution  of  slavery.  Even  if  fairly 
ried  out,  that  policy  is  just  as  certain  to  nationalize  slavery  as  the 
doctrine  of  Jeff  Davis  nimseJf.  These  are  only  two  roads  to  the 
same  goal,  and  "  popular  sovereignty"  is  just  as  sure,  and  olmoat  " 
short,  as  the  other. 

What  we  want,  and  all  we  want,  is  to  have  with  us  the  men  i 
think  slavery  wrong.     But  those  who  say  they  hate  slavery,  and 

opposed  to  it,  but  yet  a«t  with  the  Democratic  partv — where 

they !  Let  us  apply  a  few  tests.  You  say  that  you  think  slaveryi 
wrong,  but  yon  renounce  all  attempts  to  restniin  it.  Is  there  an] 
thing  else  that  you  think  wrong,  that  you  are  not  willing  to  deal  wit 
as  ft  wrong!  W^  are  vou  bo  careful,  so  tender  of  this  one  wi" 
and  no  other!  You  will  not  let  us  do  a  single  thing  as  if  it 
wrong;  there  is  no  place  where  you  will  allow  it  to  l>e  even  caUi 
wrong.  We  must  not  call  it  wrong  in  the  free  States,  because  it  n 
not  there,  and  we  must  not  call  it  wrong  in  the  slave  States,  becaii 
it  is  there;  we  must  not  call  it  wrong  in  politics,  because  that 
bringingmoralitvinto  politics,  and  we  must  not  call  it  wrong  int- 
pnlpit,  because  tnat  ifi  Dringing  politics  into  religion ;  we  most  ni 
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bring  it  into  the  tract  society,  or  other  societies,  becanse  those  are 
snch  unsuitable  places,  and  tnere  is  no  single  place,  according  to 
you,  where  this  wrong  thing  can  properly  be  called  wrong. 

Perhapsyou  will  plead  that  if  the  people  of  slave  States  should  of 
themselves  set  on  foot  an  effort  for  emancipation,  you  would  wish 
them  success  and  bid  them  6od-speed.  Let  us  test  that !  In  1858 
the  emancipation  party  of  Missouri,  with  Frank  Blair  at  their  head, 
tried  to  get  up  a  movement  for  that  purpose;  and,  having  started  a 
party^  contested  the  State.  Blair  was  beaten,  apparently  if  not 
truly,  and  when  the  news  came  to  Connecticut,  you,  who  knew  that 
Frank  Blair  was  taking  hold  of  this  thing  by  the  right  end,  and 
doing  the  only  thing  that  you  say  can  properly  be  done  to  remove 
this  wrong — did  you  bow  your  heads  in  sorrow  because  of  that  de- 
feat? Do  you.  any  of  you,  mow  one  single  Democrat  that  showed 
sorrow  over  tnat  resmtt  Not  one!  On  the  contrary,  every  man 
threw  up  his  hat,  and  hallooed  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  "  Hooray  for 
Democracy ! " 

Now,  gentleman,  the  Republicans  desire  to  place  this  great  ques- 
tion of  SsLvery  on  the  very  basis  on  which  our  fathers  placed  it,  and 
no  otiier.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  "our  fathers  who  framed 
this  government  under  which  we  live  ^  looked  on  slavery  as  wrong, 
and  so  framed  it  and  everything  about  it  as  to  square  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  wrong,  so  far  as  the  necessities  arising  from  its  existence 
permitted.  In  forming  the  Constitution  they  found  the  slave-trade 
existing,  capital  invested  in  it,  fields  depending  upon  it  for  labor, 
and  the  whole  system  resting  upon  the  importation  of  slave  labor. 
They  therefore  did  not  prohibit  the  slave-trade  at  once,  but  they 
mve  the  power  to  prohibit  it  after  twenty  years.  Why  was  this  t 
What  other  foreign  trade  did  they  treat  in  that  way  t  Would  they 
have  done  this  if  they  had  not  thought  slavery  wrong  f 

Another  thing  was  done  by  some  of  the  same  men  who  framed 
the  Constitution,  and  afterward  adopts  as  their  own  act  by  the  first 
Congress  held  under  that  Constitution,  of  which  many  of  the  f  ramers 
were  members — they  prohibited  the  spread  of  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories. Thus  the  same  men,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  cut  off 
the  supply  and  prohibited  the  spread  of  slavery;  and  both  acts  show 
conclusively  that  thej  considered  that  the  thing  was  wrong. 

If  additional  proof  is  wanting,  it  can  be  found  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Constitution.  When  men  are  framing  a  supreme  law  and 
chart  of  government  to  secure  blessings  and  prosperity  to  untold 
generations  yet  to  come,  they  use  language  as  short  and  direct  and 
plain  as  can  be  found  to  express  their  meaning.  In  all  matters  but 
this  of  slavery  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  used  the  very  clearest, 
shortest,  and  most  direct  language.  But  the  Constitution  alludes 
to  slavery  three  times  without  mentioning  it  once !  The  language 
used  becomes  ambiguous,  roundabout,  and  mystical.  They  speak 
of  the  "immigration  of  persons,^  and  mean  the  importation  of 
slaves,  but  do  not  say  so.  In  establishing  a  basis  of  representation 
they  say  "  all  other  persons,"  when  they  mean  to  say  slaves.  Why 
did  they  not  use  the  shortest  phrase  ?  *  In  providing  for  the  return 
of  fugitives  they  say  "persons  neld  to  service  or  labor.'*    If  they  had 
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said  "  slaves,"  it  would  bare  be«n  pUiner  and  leas  liable  to  n 
stnicdon.  Why  did  n't  they  do  it !  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  « 
done  on  purpose.  Only  one  reason  is  possible,  and  that  is  enp] 
na  by  one  of  the  fremers  of  the  Constitation — and  it  is  not  poe 
for  man  to  conceive  of  any  other  They  expected  and  desired  ti 
the  system  would  come  to  an  end,  and  meant  that  when  it  did  iL 
Constitation  shoold  not  show  that  there  ever  had  been  a  slave  fl 
this  good  free  country  of  onrs. 

I  will  dwell  on  that  no  longer.  I  se<e  the  signs  of  the  approach- 
ing triamph  of  the  Bepublicans  in  the  l>earing  of  their  pulilical 
adversaries.  A  great  deal  of  this  war  with  us  nowadays  is  mnv 
bnshwhaclring.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  Napoleon's  cat- 
ally  had  charged  again  and  again  npon  the  nnbroken  squors  of 
Bntisb  iufantpy.  at  last  they  were  gi\*iDg  up  the  attempt,  and  going 
off  in  disorder,  when  ^ome  of  the  officers,  in  mere  vexation  and  com- 
plete despair,  fired  their  pistob  at  those  solid  squares.  The  Demo- 
crats are  in  that  sort  of  extreme  desperation;  it  is  nothing  else.  I 
will  take  up  a  few  of  these  arguments. 

There  is  "  the  irrepressible  conflict."  How  they  rad  at  Seward 
for  that  saj-ing !  Thev  repeat  it  constantly ;  and  although  the  proof 
has  been  thrust  autfer  uieir  noses  again  and  again  that  aWoet 
every  good  man  since  the  formation  of  our  goveminent  has  uttered 
that  same  sentiment,  from  Genra^  Washington,  who  ''trusted  that 
we  should  yet  have  a  confederacy  of  free  States,"  with  Jeffemon, 
Jay,  Monroe,  down  to  the  latest  days,  yet  they  refuse  to  notice  thai 
at  al),  and  persist  in  railing  at  Seward  for  saving  it.  Even  Roger 
A.  Pryor,  editor  of  the  Richmond  "  Enquirer,"  uttered  the  same 
sentiment  in  almost  the  same  language,  and  yet  so  little  offense  did 
it  give  the  Democrats  that  he  was  sent  for  to  Washington  to  edit 
the  "States"  —  the  Douglas  organ  there,  while  Dougms  goes  isto 
hvth'ophobia  and  spasms  of  rage  because  Seward  dared  to  repeat  it. 
That  IS  what  I  caD  bushwhac&ing  —  a  sort  of  argument  that  tl^y 
must  know  anv  child  can  see  through. 

Another  is  John  Brown  I     Yon  stir  up  insurrections;  you  in' 
the  South  !    John  Brown !     Harper's  Perry !    Why,  John  P 
was  not  a  Republican  I     Tou  have  never  implicated  a  single  t 
lican  in  that  Harper's  Perry  enterprise.    We  tell  you  if  any  memllj 
of  the  Republican  party  is  guilty  m  that  matter,  you  know  it  or  y" 
do  not  know  it.     If  yoii  do  Know  it,  you  are  inexcusable  not  to  d 
ignate  the  man  and  prove  the  fact.     If  you  do  not  know  it.  y 
inexcusable  to  assert  it,  and  especially  to  persist  in  the  asnn »« 
after  von  have  tried  and  failed  to  make  the  proof .    You  need  not! 
told  tnat  persisting  in  a  charge  which  one  does  not  know  tji  be  tj 
is  simply  malicious  slander.   Some  of\'ou  admit  that  no  Rcpublici__ 
designedly  aided  or  encouraged  the  Harper's  Ferrj-  affair-,  bnt  still 
insist  that  our  doctrines  and  declarations  necessarily  lead  l<>  such 
results.     We  do  not  believe  it.     We  know  we  hold  to  no  doctrinal 
and  make  no  declarations  which  were  not  held  to  and  made  by  q 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live,  and  i 
cannot  see  how  declarations  that  were  patriotic  when  they  mai^ 
them  are  villainous  when  we  make  them.     You  never  dealt  fiurlvB 
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118  in  relation  to  that  affair — and  I  will  say  frankly  that  I  know  of 
nothing  in  your  character  that  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  you 
would.  You  had  just  been  soundly  thrashed  in  elections  in  several 
States,  and  others  were  soon  to  come.  You  rejoiced  at  the  occasion, 
and  only  were  troubled  that  there  were  not  three  times  as  many 
killed  in  the  affair.  You  were  in  evident  glee ;  there  was  no  sorrow 
for  the  killed  nor  for  the  peace  of  Virginia  disturbed ;  you  were  re- 
joicing that  by  char^^  Republicans  with  this  thing  you  might  ^et 
an  advantage  of  us  in  New  York  and  the  otiier  States.  You  pulled 
tiiat  string  as  tightly  as  you  could,  but  your  very  generous  and 
worthy  expectations  were  not  quite  fulfilled.  Each  Republican  knew 
that  the  charge  was  a  slander  as  to  himself  at  least,  and  was  not 
inclined  by  it  to  cast  his  vote  in  your  favor.  It  was  mere  bush- 
whackiu^,  because  you  had  nothing  else  to  do.  You  are  still  on  that 
track,  and  I  say,  Qto  on !  If  you  thmk  you  can  slander  a  woman  into 
loving  you,  or  a  man  into  voting  for  you,  try  it  till  you  are  satisfied. 
Another  specimen  of  this  bushwhacking — that  "shoe  strike." 
Now  be  it  understood  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  about  the 
matter.  I  am  merely  going  to  speculate  a  little  about  some  of  its 
phases,  and  at  the  outset  I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  system  of  labor  pre- 
vails in  New  England  under  which  laborers  can  strike  when  tney 
waut  to,  where  they  are  not  obliged  to  work  under  aU  circumstances, 
and  are  not  tied  down  and  obliged  to  labor  whether  you  pay  them  or 
not !  I  like  the  system  which  lets  a  man  quit  when  he  wants  to,  and 
wish  it  mi^ht  prevail  everywhere.    One  or  the  reasons  why  I  am  op- 

K)sed  to  i3avery  is  iust  here.  What  is  the  true  condition  of  the 
borer  f  I  take  it  that  it  is  best  for  all  to  leave  each  man  free  to 
acquire  property  as  fast  as  he  can.  Some  will  get  wealthy.  I  don't 
beueve  in  a  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  getting  rich ;  it  would  do 
more  harm  than  ^ood.  So  while  we  do  not  propose  any  war  upon 
capital,  we  do  wish  to  allow  the  humblest  man  an  equal  chance  to 
ffet  rich  with  everybody  else.  When  one  starts  poor,  as  most  do  in 
9ie  race  of  life,  free  society  is  such  that  he  knows  he  can  better  his 
condition ;  he  knows  that  there  is  no  fixed  condition  of  labor  for  his 
whole  life.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  twentyrfive  years  ago 
I  was  a  hired  laborer,  mauling  rails,  at  work  on  a  flatboat — just 
what  might  happen  to  any  poor  man's  son.  I  want  every  man  to 
have  the  chance  —  and  I  beneve  a  black  man  is  entitled  to  it — in 
which  he  can  better  his  condition  —  when  he  may  look  forward  and 
hope  to  be  a  hired  laborer  this  year  and  the  next,  work  for  himself 
afterward,  and  finally  to  hire  men  to  work  for  him.  That  is  the 
true  system.  Up  here  in  New  England  you  have  a  soil  that  scarcely 
sprouts  black-eyed  beans,  and  yet  where  will  you  find  wealthy  men 
so  wealthy,  ana  poverty  so  rarely  in  extremity  T  There  is  not  an- 
other such  place  on  earth  !  I  desire  that  if  you  get  too  thick  here, 
and  find  it  nard  to  better  your  condition  on  this  soil,  you  may  have 
a  chance  to  strike  and  so  somewhere  else,  where  you  may  not  be  de- 
graded, nor  have  your  family  corrupted  by  forced  rivalry  with  negro 
^aves.  I  want  you  to  have  a  clean  bed  and  no  snakes  m  it !  Then 
you  can  better  your  condition,  and  so  it  may  go  on  and  on  in  one 
ceaseless  round  so  long  as  man  exists  on  the  race  of  the  earth. 

Vol.  I.— 40. 
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Now  to  come  back  to  this  shoe  strike.  If,  as  the  senator  from  Il- 
linois asserts,  this  is  caused  by  withdrawal  of  Southern  votes,  wi 
sider  briefly  how  you  will  meet  the  difficulty.  You  have  dc 
nothing,  and  have  protested  that  you  have  done  nothing,  to  inji 
the  South;  and  yet  to  get  back  the  shoe  trade,  you  must  IcatB'' 
off  doing  something  that  you  are  now  doing.  Wnat  is  itT  Ton 
moat  stop  thinking  slaverj'  wrong.  Let  your  institutions  be  wholly 
changed;  let  your  State  constitutions  be  subverted;  glorify  slavery; 
and  so  yoa  will  get  back  the  shoe  trade  —  for  wbatT  You  have 
brought  owned  labor  with  it  to  compete  with  your  own  labor,  to 
underwork  you,  and  degrade  yon,  Are  you  ready  to  get  back  the 
trade  on  these  terms  I 

But  the  statement  is  not  correct.     Yon  have  not  lost  that  trsda; 
orders  were  never  better  than  now.    Senator  Mason,  a  Democ: 
comes  into  tlie  Senate  in  homespun,  a  proof  that  the  dissolatii 
of  the  Union  has  actually  begun.     But  orders  are  the  same.     Yi 
factories  have  not  struck  work,  neither  those  where  they  mi 
anj-thing  for  coats,  nor  for  pants,  nor  for  shirts,  nor  for  ladie^' 
dresses.     Mr.  Mason  has  not  reached  the  manufacturers  who  oa|4ifr; 
to  have  made  him  a  coat  and  pants.     To  make  his  proof  good  faej 
anj-thing,  he  should  have  come  into  the  Senate  barefoot. 

Another  bushwhacking  contrivance — simply  that,  nothing  elael 
I  find  a  good  many  people  who  are  very  much  concerned  about  tl 
loss  of  Southern  trade.  Now,  either  these  people  are  sincere,  or  th< 
are  not.  I  will  speculate  a  little  about  that.  If  they  are  sim 
and  are  moved  by  any  real  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  Southern  ti 
they  will  simply  get  their  names  on  the  white  list,  and  then  inst 
of  persuading  Republicans  to  do  likewise,  they  will  be  glad  to  kc 
you  away.  Don't  you  see  they  thus  shut  off  competition  1  Thi 
wonld  not  be  whispering  around  to  Republicans  to  come  in  and  shi 
the  profits  with  them.  But  if  they  are  not  sincere,  and  are  mer 
trj-ing  to  fool  Republicans  out  of  their  votes,  they  will  grow  vi 
anxious  about  youp  pecuniary  prospects ;  they  are  afraid  yon 
going  to  get  broken  up  and  ruined ;  they  did  not  care  about  De 
cratic  votes — oh,  no,  no,  no!  You  most  judge  which  class  thi 
belong  to  whom  you  meet.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  determine 
the  facte. 

Let  OS  notice  some  more  of  the  stale  charges  agaiost  Republi* 
You  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it.  That  makes  an  issue ; 
the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  you.   You  produce  your  proof;  and  wl 

is  it  I    Why,  that  our  party  has  no  existence  in  vour  scvtion  — g 

no  votes  in  your  section.  The  fact  is  substantially  true ;  but  does  I 
prove  the  issue  T  If  it  does,  then  in  case  we  should,  without  chnngl 
of  principle,  begin  to  get  votes  in  your  section,  we  should  thereSjj 
coase  to  be  sectional.  You  cannot  es<'Ape  this  conclusion ;  and  y« 
are  you  willing  to  abide  by  it !  If  you  are,  you  will  probably  soor 
find  that  we  have  ceased  to  he  sectional,  for  we  shall  get  voteis  i 
your  section  this  very  year.  The  fact  that  wo  get  no  votes  in  yoM 
section  is  a  fact  of  your  making,  and  not  of  ours.  And  if  there  tl 
fault  in  that  fact>  that  fault  is  primarily  yours,  and  remains  »u  on 
you  show  that  we  repel  you  by  some  wrong  principle  ()r  practine. 


a  II- 
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we  do  repd  you  by  any  wrong  principle  or  practice,  the  fault  is  ours; 
but  this  orings  you  to  where  you  ou^t  to  have  started — to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  principle.  If  our  principle,  put  in 
practice,  would  wrong  your  section  for  ine  benefit  of  ours,  or  for  any 
other  object,  then  our  principle  and  we  with  it,  are  sectional,  and  are 
justly  opposed  and  denounced  as  such.  Meet  us,  then,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  sec- 
tion; and  so  meet  it  as  if  it  were  possible  tiiat  something  may  be  said 
on  our  side.  Do  you  accept  the  challenge t  Not  Then  you  really 
believe  that  the  principle  which  our  fathers  who  framed  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live  thought  so  clearly  ri^ht  as  to  adopt  it,  and 
indorse  it  again  and  again,  upon  their  ofKciaf  oaths,  is,  in  fact,  so 
clearly  wrong  as  to  demand  your  condemnation  without  a  moment's 
consideration. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the  warning  a^nst  sec- 
tional parties  given  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address.  Less  than 
eight  years  before  Washington  gave  that  warning,  he  had,  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  approved  and  signed  an  act  of  Congress 
enforcing  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
which  act  embodied  the  policy  of  government  upon  that  subject  up 
to  and  at  the  very  moment  he  penned  that  warning ;  and  about  one 
year  after  he  penned  it,  he  wrote  Lafayette  that  he  considered  that 

Erohibition  a  wise  measure,  expressing  in  the  same  connection  his 
ope  that  we  should  some  time  nave  a  confederacy  of  free  States. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  sectionalism  has  since  arisen 
upon  this  same  subject,  is  that  warning  a  weapon  in  ^our  hands 
against  us,  or  in  our  hands  against  youf  Could  Washington  him- 
self speak^  would  he  cast  the  blame  of  that  sectionalism  upon  us 
who  sustain  his  policy,  or  upon  you  who  repudiate  itt  We  respect 
that  warning  of  Washington,  and  we  commend  it  to  you,  together 
with  his  example  pointing  to  the  ri^ht  application  of  it. 

But  you  say  you  are  conservative  —  eminently  conservative  — 
while  we  are  revolutionary,  destructive,  or  sometning  of  that  sort. 
What  is  conservatism  f  Is  it  not  adherence  to  the  old  and  tried 
against  the  new  and  untried  T  We  stick  to,  contend  for,  the  identi- 
cal old  policy  on  the  point  in  controversy  which  was  adopted  by  our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live :  while  you 
with  one  accord  reject,  and  scout,  and  spit  upon  that  old  policy,  and 
insist  upon  substituting  something  new.  True,  you  disagree  among 
yourselves  as  to  what  that  substitute  shall  be ;  you  have  consider- 
able variety  of  new  propositions  and  plans,  but  you  are  unanimous 
in  rejecting  and  denouncing  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers.  Some  of 
you  are  for  reviving  the  foreign  slave-trade ;  some  for  a  congres- 
sional slave  code  for  the  Territories ;  some  for  Congress  forbidding 
the  Territories  to  prohibit  slavery  within  their  limits;  some  for 
maintaining  slavery  in  the  Territories  through  the  judiciary ;  some 
for  the  "great  principle''  that  if  one  man  would  enslave  another, 
no  third  man  should  object,  fantastically  ctdled  "popular  sover- 
eignty ";  but  never  a  man  among  you  in  favor  of  Federal  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  Federal  Territories  according  to  the  practice  of  our 
fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which  we  live.    Not  one 
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ing.  It  16  upon  us;  it  attaubes  to  the  body  politic  as  much  and 
cloBely  as  tlie  natural  wauts  attaoh  to  onr  natural  bodies,  Noir 
think  it  important  that  this  matter  should  be  taken  up  in  eami 
and  really  settled.  And  one  way  to  bring  about  a  true  settlement* 
the  question  is  to  understand  its  true  magnitude. 

There  have  been  many  efforts  to  settle  it.  Again  and  again  it  hu 
been  fondly  hoped  that  it  was  settled,  but  every  time  it  breakit  out 
afresh,  and  more  violently  than  ever.  It  waa  settled,  our  fathers 
hoped,  by  the  Missoori  Compromise,  but  it  did  not  stay  settled. 
Then  the  eompromises  of  1850  were  declared  to  be  a  full  and  final 
settlement  of  toe  question.  The  two  great  parties,  each  in  national 
convention,  adopted  resolutions  declanng  that  the  settlement  mad« 
by  the  ciompromise  of  1850  was  a  finality  —  that  it  would  last  f( 
ever.  Yet  now  long  before  It  was  unsettled  again  t  It  broke  < 
again  in  1854.  and  bmed  higher  and  raged  more  furiously  than  e- 
before,  and  tne  agitation  has  not  rested  since. 

These  repeat«d  settlements  must  have  some  fault  about  thi 
There  must  be  some  inadecjuacy  in  their  very  nature  to  the  pnn 
for  which  they  were  designed.    We  can  only  specrilato  as  to  w] 
that  fault — that  inadequacj'  is,  but  we  may  perhaps  profit  by 
experience. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  causes  of  these  repeated  failures  is  that 
best  and  greatest  men  have  greatly  underestimated  the  size  of 
question.  They  have  constantlv  brought  forward  small  cnrea 
great  sores — plasters  too  small  to  cover  the  wound.  That  is 
reason  that  all  settlements  have  proved  so  temporary,  so  evanesc 

Look  at  the  magnitude  of  this  subject.  One  sLstli  of  our  popi 
tion,  in  round  numbers — not  quite  one  sixth,  and  yet  more  than 
seventh  —  about  one  sixth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States,  are  slaves.  The  owners  of  these  slaves  consider  them  prop- 
erty. The  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  owners  is  that  of  property,  OM 
nothing  else ;  it  induces  them  to  insist  upon  all  that  will  favoraht' 
affect  its  value  as  property,  to  demand  laws  and  institutions  andj 

Sublic  policy  that  shtul  increase  and  secure  its  value,  and  msike  ' 
urable,  lasting,  and  universal.  The  effect  on  the  minds  of  t 
owners  is  to  perauade  them  that  there  is  no  wrong  in  it.  The  dsfl 
holder  does  not  like  to  be  considered  a  mean  fellow  for  holding  *■" 
species  of  property,  and  hence  he  has  to  struggle  within  himseu, 
sets  about  arguing  himself  into  the  belief  that  slavery  is  right, 
property  influences  his  mind.  The  dissenting  minister  who  ar, 
some  theological  point  with  one  of  the  established  church  was  ali 
met  by  the  reply.  "  I  can't  see  it  so,"  He  opened  the  Bible 
pointed  him  to  a  passage,  but  the  orthodox  minister  replied, "  1 1 
see  it  so."  Then  he  showed  him  a  single  word — "  Can  you  see  thatT'' 
"  Yes,  I  see  it."  was  the  reply.  The  dissenter  laid  a  guinea  over  the 
word,  and  asiced,  "Do  you"  see  it  now  I"  So  here.  Whether  the 
i>wner8  of  this  species  of  iiroperty  do  really  see  it  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say ;  but  if  they  ao,  they  see  it  as  it  is  through  two  billions 
of  dollars,  and  that  is  a  prettT  thick  coating.  Certain  it  is  that  they 
do  not  see  it  as  we  see  it.  Certain  it  is  that  this  two  thousand  nj''- 
lion  of  dollars  invest<'d  in  this  species  of  property  is  all  so  couof 
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trated  that  the  mind  can  grasp  it  at  once.    This  immense  pecuniary 
interest  has  its  influence  upon  their  minds. 

But  here  in  Connecticut  and  at  the  North  slavery  does  not  exist, 
and  we  see  it  through  no  such  medium.  To  us  it  appears  natural  to 
think  that  slaves  are  human  beings;  men,  not  property j  that  some 
of  the  things,  at  least,  stated  about  men  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence applv  to  them  as  well  as  to  us.  I  say  we  think,  most  of 
us,  tiiat  this  charter  of  freedom  applies  to  the  slave  as  well  as  to 
ourselves ;  that  the  class  of  arguments  put  forward  to  batter  down 
that  idea  are  also  calculated  to  break  down  the  very  idea  of  free 
government,  even  for  white  men,  and  to  undermine  the  very  f ounda* 
tions  of  free  society.  We  think  slavery  a  great  moral  wrong,  and 
while  we  do  not  claim  the  rij^ht  to  touch  it  where  it  exists,  we  wish 
to  treat  it  as  a  wrong  in  the  Territories,  where  our  votos  will  reach  it. 
We  think  tiiat  a  respect  for  ourselves,  a  regard  for  future  generations 
and  for  the  God  that  made  us,  require  that  we  put  down  this  wrong 
where  our  votes  will  properly  reach  it.  We  tnink  that  species  of 
labor  an  injury  to  free  white  men — in  short,  we  think  slavery  a 

Seat  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  tolerable  onlv  because,  and  so 
r  as,  its  actual  existence  makes  it  necessary  to  tolerate  it,  and  tiiat 
beyond  tiiat  it  ou^ht  to  be  treated  as  a  wrong. 

Now  these  two  ideas — the  projjerty  idea  that  slavery  is  riffht  and 
the  idea  that  it  is  wroug — come  into  collision,  and  do  actufuly  pro- 
duce that  irrepressible  conflict  which  Mr.  Seward  has  been  so  roundly 
abused  for  mentioning.  The  two  ideas  conflict,  and  must  forever 
conflict. 

Again,  in  its  political  aspect  does  anything  in  any  way  endanger 
the  perpetuity  of  this  Union  but  that  single  thing — slavery?  Many 
of  our  adversaries  are  anxious  to  claim  that  they  are  specially  de- 
voted to  the  Union,  and  take  pains  to  charge  upon  us  nostihty  to 
the  Union.  Now  we  claim  that  we  are  the  only  true  Union  men, 
and  we  put  to  them  this  one  proposition :  What  ever  endangered 
this  Union  save  and  except  slavery  T  Did  any  other  thing  ever 
cause  a  moment's  fear?  AU  men  must  agree  that  this  thing  alone 
has  ever  endangered  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  But  if  it  was 
threatened  by  any  other  influence,  would  not  all  men  say  that  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done,  if  we  could  not  or  ou^ht  not  to  destroy 
it,  would  be  at  least  to  keep  it  from  crowing  any  larger t  Can  any 
man  believe  that  the  way  to  save  the  Union  is  to  extend  and  in- 
crease the  only  thing  that  threatens  the  Union,  and  to  suffer  it  to 
grow  bigger  and  bigger! 

Whenever  this  question  shall  be  settled,  it  must  be  settled  on  some 
philosophical  basis.    No  policy  that  does  not  rest  upon  philosophical 

Kublic  opinion  can  be  permanently  maintained.  And  hence  there  are 
ut  two  policies  in  regard  to  slavery  that  can  be  at  all  maintained. 
The  first,  based  on  the  property  view  that  slavery  is  right,  con- 
forms to  that  idea  througnout,  and  demands  that  we  shall  do  every- 
thing for  it  that  we  ought  to  do  if  it  were  right.  We  must  sweep 
away  all  opposition,  for  opposition  to  the  right  is  wrong ;  we  must 
agree  that  slavery  is  right,  and  we  must  adopt  the  idea  that  prop- 
erty has  persuaded  the  owner  to  believe,  that  slavery  is  morally  right 
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of  all  your  various  plans  can  show  a  precedent  or  an  advocate  in 
century  within  which  our  government  originated.    And  yet  you 
youraelves  up  and  say,  "  We  are  eminently  conservative." 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  all  parts  of  this  great  L'onfedt 
shall  be  at  peace  and  in  harmony  one  with  another.     Let  ua  B 
licaus  do  our  part  to  have  it  so.    Even  though  much  provoki 
us  do  Dothiug  through  passion  and  ill  temper.     Even  thonefa 
Southern  people  will  not  bo  much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmlv  ( 
eider  their  demands,  and  yield  to  them  if,  in  our  deliberate  view 
our  duty,  we  possibly  caji.    Judpng  by  all  they  say  and  do,  and 

the  subject  and  nature  of  tJieir  controversy  with  us,  let  v~  -■-* " 

if  we  can,  what  will  satisfy  them. 

Will  the}-"  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  unconditionally  snrren- 
dered  to  them  I  We  know  they  will  not.  In  all  their  present  com- 
plaints against  ua  the  Territories  are  scarcely  mentioned.  Invasions 
and  insurrectious  are  the  rage  now.  Will  it  satisfy  them  if  in  the 
future  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  ioBurrectionsT  Wl 
know  it  will  not.  We  so  know  because  we  know  we  never  have 
anything  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrections;  and  yet  this  tol 
abstaining  does  not  exempt  us  from  the  charg^c  and  the  denonciatii 

The  question  recurs,  What  will  satisfy  Uiemt    Simply  this: 
must  not  ouly  let  them  alone,  but  we  must  somehow  convince  thum 
that  we  do  let  them  alone.     This  we  know  by  experience  is  no 
easy  task.    We  have  been  so  trying  to  convince  thorn  from  thi 
beginning  of  uur  organization,  but  with  no  succens.    In  all  our 
forms  and  speeches  we  have  constantly  protested  our  purpose 
let  them  alone;  but  this  has  had  no  tendency  to  tonvinw  the 
Alike  unavailing  to  convince  them  is  the  fact  that  they  have  nevi 
detected  a  man  of  na  in  any  attempt  to  disturb  them. 

Thi^se  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all  failing,  what 
will  convince  thorn  T  This,  and  this  only :  cea*e  to  call  slavery  wroni 
and  join  them  in  calling  it  right.  And  this  must  be  done  thorougll 
— done  in  acts  as  well  as  in  words.  8ilenoe  will  not  be  tolerated' 
we  must  place  ourselves  avowedlv  with  them.  Douglas's  new 
tion  law  must  be  enacted  and  enforced,  suppressing  all  decJara 
that  slavery  is  wrong,  whether  made  in  politics,  in  press««,  in  pal- 
pits,  or  in  private.  We  must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive  slaves 
with  greedy  pleasure.  We  must  pull  down  our  free-Stat^  constitu- 
tions. The  whole  atmosphere  must  be  disinfected  of  all  taint  of  op- 
position to  slaven'  before  they  wiU  cease  to  believe  that  all  their 
troubles  proceed  from  us.  So  long  us  we  call  slaverj'  wrong,  when- 
ever a  slave  runs  away  they  will  overlook  the  obvious  fact  that  he 
ran  because  he  was  oppressed,  and  declare  that  he  wait  stolen  off. 
Whenever  a  master  cuts  his  slaves  with  the  lash,  and  they  cry  out 
under  it,  ho  will  overlook  the  obvious  fact  that  the  negroes  cry  out 
because  they  are  hurt,  and  insist  that  they  were  put  up  to  it  by 'some 
rascally  Abolitionist. 

I  am'  quite  aware  that  they  do  not  state  their  case  precisely  in  this 
way.  Most  of  them  would  proljably  say  to  us:  "Let  us  aiione;  do 
nothing  to  us,  and  say  what  you  please  about  slavery' ."  But  we  do 
let  them  alone, — have  never  disturbed  them, — so  that,  after  all,  it  is 


IS  no 
se^^H 
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what  we  say  which  dissatisfies  them.  They  will  continue  to  accuse 
US  of  doing,  until  we  cease  saying. 

I  am  also  aware  that  they  have  not  as  yet  in  terms  demanded  the 
overthrow  of  our  free-State  constitutions.  Yet  those  constitutions 
declare  the  wrong  of  slavery  with  more  solemn  emphasis  than  do 
all  other  sa^gs  against  it ;  and  when  all  these  other  sayings  shall 
have  been  silenced^  the  overthrow  of  these  constitutions  will  be  de- 
mandedy  and  nothing  be  left  to  resist  the  demand.  It  is  nothing  to 
the  contrary  that  they  do  not  demand  the  whole  of  this  just  now. 
Demanding  what  they  do,  and  for  the  reason  they  do,  they  can  vol- 
untarily stop  nowhere  short  of  this  consummation.  Holding  as  they 
do  that  slavery  is  morally  right  and  socially  elevating,  l^e^  cannot 
cease  to  demand  a  full  national  recognition  of  it,  as  a  legal  right  and 
a  social  blessing. 

Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this  on  any  ground  save  our  con- 
viction tiiat  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  nght,  all  words,  acts, 
laws,  and  constitutions  against  it  are  themselves  wrong,  and  should 
be  silenced  and  swept  away.  If  it  is  ri^ht,  we  cannot  justly  object 
to  its  nationality — its  universality;  if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot 
justlv  insist  upon  its  extension — its  enlargement.  All  they  ask  we 
could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought  slavery  right;  all  we  ask  they 
could  as  readily  grant,  if  they  tnou^ht  it  wrong.  Their  thinking 
it  right,  and  our  thinking  it  wrons,  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which 
depends  the  whole  controversy.  Thinking  it  right,  as  thejr  do,  they 
are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition  as  beine  right ;  but 
thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yieM  to  them  t  Can  we  cast 
our  vot^  with  their  view,  and  against  our  own!  In  view  of  our 
moral,  social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  thisf 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone 
where  it  is,  because  that  much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from 
its  actual  presence  in  the  nation :  but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will 
prevent  it,  allow  it  to  spread  into  tne  national  Territories  and  to  over- 
run us  here  in  these  free  States! 

If  our  sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand  bv  our  duty  fear- 
lessly and  effectively.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  or  those  sophisti- 
cal contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  be- 
labored— contrivances  such  as  growing  for  some  middle  ground 
between  the  right  and  the  wrong;  vain  as  the  search  for  a  man  who 
should  be  neither  a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man;  such  as  a  policy  of 
"  don't  care  "  on  a  question  about  which  all  true  men  do  care ;  such 
as  Union  appeals  beseeching  true  Union  men  to  yield  to  Disunionists, 
reversing  the  divine  rule,  and  calling^  not  the  sinners,  but  the  right- 
eous to  repentance ;  such  as  invocations  to  Washington,  imploring 
men  to  unsay  what  Washingtofi  did. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusations 
against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the 
government,  nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  might ;  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  undei'stand  it. 
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March  9,  I860. — Abstract  of  Speech  at  Norwich,  Connecticpt. 

Whether  we  will  or  not,  the  questiou  of  slaverv  is  the  question,  the 
all-al)sorbiiigtopie,  ot'lheday.  It  is  true  that  all  of  us — aud  by  that 
I  mean,  not  flie  Republican  party  alone,  but  the  whole  Americau  pet^ 
ple,  here  and  elsewnere  —  all  of  us  wish  the  question  settled —  wish  it 
out  of  the  way. 

It  stAuds  in  the  way  and  prevents  the  adjustment  and  the  giving 
of  neeessarj'  attention  to  otner  questions  of  national  housekeeping. 
The  people'of  the  whole  nation  agree  that  this  question  ought  to  be 
settled,  and  yet  it  is  not  settled.  And  the  reason  is  tiat  they  are  not 
yet  agreed  how  it  shall  be  settled. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  fondly  hoped  that  it  was  settled,  but 
evprj-  time  it  breaks  out  afresh  and  more  violently  than  ever.  It  w«* 
settled,  our  fathers  hoped,  by  the  ]V[iBsouri  Compromise,  but  it  did  not 
stftV  settled.  Then  the  compromise  of  1850  was  declared  to  be  a  fwT 
and  fin^  settlement  of  the  question.  The  two  great  parties,  each  il 
national conveution.adopted  resolutions  declaring  tiiat  the  settJemi 
made  by  the  compromises  of  1850  was  a  finality — that  it  would  1 
forever!  Yet  how  long  before  it  was  unsettled  agaial  It  broke  out 
again  in  1854,  and  blazed  higher  and  raged  more  furiously  than  ever 
before,  and  the  agitation  has  not  rested  since. 

These  repeated  settlements  must  have  some  fault  about  th< 
There  must  be  some  inadequacy  in  their  very  nature  to  the  pi 
for  whivh  they  were  designed.    We  can  only  speculate  as  to 
that  fault — that  inadequacy  is,  but  we  may  perhaps  profit  by 
experience. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  causes  of  these  repeated  failures  is  that 
best  and  greatest  meu  have  greatly  underestimated  the  size  of  ' 
question.  They  have  constantly  brought  forward  small  cures  ft  _ 
great  sores — plasters  too  small  to  cover  the  wound.  This  is  one  reason 
that  all  settlements  have  proved  so  temporary,  so  evanescent. 

Look  at  the  magnitude  of  this  subject.  About  one  sixth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  Stat^  are  slaves.  The  owoers 
the  slaves  consider  them  property.  The  effect  upon  the  minds  of  1 
owners  is  that  of  property,  and  uothing  else — it  induces  them 
insist  upon  all  that  will  favorably  affect  its  value  as  property',  to  i 
mand  laws  and  institutions  and  a  public  policy  that  shall  iq< 
and  secure  its  value,  and  make  it  durable,  lasting,  and  univerml. 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  owners  is  to  persuade  them  that  there  is 
wrong  in  it. 

But  here  in  Connecticut  and  at  the  North  slavery  does  not  exi 
and  we  see  it  through  no  such  medflim.  To  us  it  appears  natnnil 
think  that  slaves  are  human  beings ;  men,  not  property ;  that  8oi 
of  the  things,  at  least,  stated  about  men  in  the  Declaration  of  Im 
pendence  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  us.  We  think  slavery  a  g 
moral  wrong ;  and  while  we  do  not  claim  the  right  to  touch  it  wl_ 
it  e3aBts,we  wish  to  treat  it  as  a  wrong  in  the  Tcrritoriea  wh« 
our  votes  will  reach  it.  Now  these  two  ideas,  the  }>roperty  idea  U 
slavery  is  right,  and  the  idea  that  it  is  wrong,  come  into  collision,  w 


not 

fain 
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do  actually  produce  that  irrepressible  conflict  which  Mr.  Seward  has 
been  so  roundly  abused  for  mentioning.  The  two  ideas  conflict,  and 
must  conflict. 

There  are  but  two  policies  in  regard  to  slavery  that  can  be  at  all 
maintained.  The  firot,  based  upon  the  property  view  that  slaverv 
is  right,  conforms  to  the  idea  throughout,  and  demands  that  we  shall 
do  everything  for  it  that  we  ought  to  do  if  it  were  right.  The  other 
policy  is  one  that  squares  with  the  idea  that  slavery  is  wrong,  and  it 
consists  in  doing  ever3rthing  that  we  ought  to  do  if  it  is  wrong.  I 
don't  mean  that  we  ought  to  attack  it  where  it  exists.  To  me  it 
seems  that  if  we  were  to  form  a  government  anew,  in  view  of  the 
actual  presence  of  slavery  we  shomd  find  it  necessary  to  frame  just 
such  a  government  as  our  fathers  did — giving  to  the  daveholder 
the  entire  control  where  the  system  was  estabushed,  while  we  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  restrain  it  from  going  outside  those  limits. 

Now  I  have  spoken  of  a  policy  based  upon  the  idea  tiiat  slavery  is 
wrong,  and  a  policv  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  right.  But  an 
effort  nas  been  maae  for  a  policy  that  shall  treat  it  as  neither  rieht 
nor  wrong.  Its  central  idea  is  indifference.  It  holds  that  it  makes 
no  more  difference  to  me  whether  the  Territories  become  free  or 
slave  States  than  whether  my  neighbor  stocks  his  farm  with  homed 
cattle  or  puts  it  into  tobacco.  AH  recognize  this  policy,  the  plausible, 
sugar-coated  name  of  which  is  ''  popular  sovereignly." 

Mr.  Lincoln  showed  up  the  fallacy  of  this  policy  at  length,  and 
then  made  a  manly  vindication  of  the  principles  of  tiiie  Bepublican 
party,  urging  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  all  elements  to  free  our 
country  from  its  present  rule,  and  closed  with  an  eloquent  exhorta- 
tion for  each  and  every  one  to  do  his  duty  without  regurd  to  the 
sneers  and  slanders  of  our  political  opponents. 


March  16,  I860.— Letter  to 


As  to  your  kind  wishes  for  myself,  allow  me  to  say  I  cannot  enter 
the  ring  on  the  money  basis — first,  because  in  the  main  it  is  wrong ; 
and  secondly,  I  have  not  and  cannot  get  the  money. 

I  say,  in  the  main,  the  use  of  money  is  wronff ;  but  for  certain  ob- 
jects in  a  political  contest,  the  use  of  some  is  both  right  and  indis- 
pensable. With  me,  as  with  yourself,  the  long  struggle  has  been  one 
of  ffreat  pecuniary  loss. 

I  now  distinctly  say  this — if  you  shall  be  appointed  a  delegate  to 
Chica^,  I  will  furnish  one  hundred  dollars  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
the  tnp.  Your  friend,  as  ever, 

A.  LmooLN. 

March  17,  I860.— Letter  to  J.  W.  Somers, 

Springfield,  March  17, 1860. 
James  W.  Somers,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Reaching  home  three  days  ago,  I  found  your  letter 
of  February  26th. 


i  or  4«»iir>» 

Maj  12.  lan. —  l^ram.  to  BtoVABS  Waij-acc 

nl■llliPl■ll^  iLUSOts,  Mav  12.  1960. 

MfStmr  SSrz  TsvtrothB;  Dr.W.&WaIbee,«l)ors  mesli 
if  jwn  IB  «lnek  TXM  re^am  Uh  m  iaqom  if  you  mayose  ak.__ 
gf  miae  ts  j^  ia  vkiek  ■■■«  rliiiig  is  tmtA  vfon  tbr  t&ri£f  qaratioL, 
E  do  not  wMJtij  RB^ibCT  mhal  1  ioA  ^  in  thu  letter,  but  l3 
prwnMe  1  sd  Bolki^  wlatwUMfly  ^ffierait  &om  what  1  shall 


my  usjr.  l  vae  a  Unur-^ur-tanH  man.  and 
gone  M>  aatvnal  cbaa^  npon  that  sabject  I 
nratioiioaHit  aot  tobeaeitatcd  in  the  Chicago 
aD  sboold  be  wrtigftwl  on  that  point  with  a 

hat  b«    ^ 

tarn 

thtii^H 
*  txvm    H 


vttiiik  *!«■■  jTT*  qw  irtiffB ff 

_  jTCBtioB.  but  that  aD  sbooU  be  satisfied  on  that  point  ■> 

pcMJifciitiJ  fiiwHrtah^  wboee  aateeedeats  pre  assnnuiee  that  b* 
woald  neither  wA  to  fane  a  tariff  lav  by  exeentin  infloenoe^  a 
[  ytA  to  arrest  a  re— owMti  one  by*  T<to  or  otherwise.    Jnst  s    * 
[  candidate  1  desite  shall  be  pot  in  nomnation.    I  realty  have  b 
'  jeetion  to  these  news  beso^  pnbKdj  known,  bat  I  do  wiah  to  ti 
[  no  letter  before  the  pobUc  now  raon  any  sabjeet     Save  me 
the  appearaDce  of  obtmsion,  and  I  do  not  eare  wbo  sees  this  or  my 
former  letter.  Toon  «iy  tmlr, 

A.  LraooLK. 

May  19,  I860. — Beplt  to  the  CoioiTrrEE  sent  by  the  Chicago 

CoXVKSTiON'  TO   IXPORU  Mb.  LINCOLN    OF  HIS  NoXDiATIOK  POB 

President. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  GtntUmfm  of  fkr  CommHtft :  I  tender  to  vov, 
and  through  yon  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  and  all  the 
people  represented  in  it,  my  profotindest  thanks  for  Jfae  high  honor 
doue  me,  whieh  you  now  formally  announee.  Deeply  and  even  pain- 
fully Beosible  of  the  great  respoosibilih-  which  is  in$ejiarable  from 
thin  high  honor — a  responsibility  which  I  rould  almost  wish  hi  ' 
fallen  upon  some  ooe  of  the  far  more  eminent  men  and  experience 
statesmen  whose  diatiuguoHhed  names  were  before  the  convention— 
I  shall,  by  your  Iwave,  coii«ider  more  folly  the  resolutions  of  the  c 
vention,  denomiDated  the  platform,  and  without  any  nnDecessary  a 
unreasonable  delay  ri'Bpond  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  writing,  ; 
doubting  that  the  platf'>rm  will  he  fonnd  satisfactory,  and  the  n 
inatiou  gratefullv  accepted. 

Aod  now  I  will  not  longer  defer  the  pleasure  of  takiog  yoo,  a 
each  of  you,  by  the  hand. 

May  21,  J860.— Letter  to  J.  R.  Oiddinor. 

Springfield,  Iujnois,  May  21, 1860. 
Hon.  J.  R.  Giddtnos. 

My  good  Frifntl :  Your  verv  kind  and  acceptable  letter  of  the  191 

was  duly  handed  rau  by  M  r.  I'uelt.    It  is  indeed  moat  grateful  to  my 
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feelings  that  the  responsible  position  assigned  me  oomes  without  con- 
ditions, save  only  such  honorable  ones  as  are  fairly  implied.  I  am  not 
wanting  in  the  purpose,  though  I  may  fail  in  the  strength,  to  main- 
tain my  freedom  from  bad  influences.  Your  letter  comes  to  my  aid  in 
tMs  point  most  opportunely.  May  the  Almighty  grant  that  the  cause 
of  truth,  jjustice,  and  humanity  shall  in  no  wise  suffer  at  my  hands. 
Mrs.  Lmcoln  jjoins  me  in  sincere  wishes  for  your  health,  happi- 
ness, and  long  life. 

A.  LiNOOLN. 

May  23, 1860. — Letteb  to  George  Ashmun  and  Others. 

Sprinofield,  Illinois,  May  23, 1860. 
Hon.  George  Ashmun, 

President  of  the  Bepublican  National  Convention. 

Sir:  I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  me  by  the  convention  over 
which  you  presided,  and  of  which  I  am  formally  apprised  in  the 
letter  of  yourself  and  others,  acting  as  a  committee  oi  the  conven- 
tion for  that  purpose. 

The  declaration  of  principles  and  sentiments  which  accompanies 

Jrour  letter  meets  my  approval:  and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to  vio- 
ate  or  disregard  it  in  any  part. 

Imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence,  and  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  who  were  represented  in  the 
convention — to  the  rights  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  and 
people  of  the  nation :  to  the  inviolability  of  the  Constitution :  and 
the  perpetual  union,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of  aU  — I  am  most 
happy  to  cooperate  for  the  practical  success  of  the  principles  de- 
clared by  the  convention. 

Your  obliged  friend  and  fellow-citizen,         A.  Lingoln. 


Platform  op  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  in 

Chicago,  Illinois,  May  16-18,  1860. 

Besolvedy  That  we,  the  delegated  representatives  of  the  Republican  electors 
of  the  United  States,  in  convention  assembled,  in  the  oischarge  of  the 
datv  we  owe  to  oar  oonstitnents  and  our  country,  unite  in  the  following 
declaratioiis : 

1.  That  the  history  of  the  nation  during  the  last  four  years  has  fully  es- 
tablished the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  organization  and  perpetuation 
of  the  Repubhoan  party :  and  that  me  causes  which  called  it  into  existence 
are  permanent  in  their  nature,  and  now,  more  than  ever  before,  demand  its 
peaceful  and  constitutional  triumph. 

2.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  embodied  in  me  Federal  Constitution  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  our  RepubUoan  institutions,  and  that  the  Federal 
Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  union  of  the  States,  must  and 
shall  be  preserved. 

3.  That  to  the  union  of  the  States  this  nation  owes  its  unprecedented 
increase  in  population,  its  surprising  development  of  material  resources, 
its  rapid  augmentation  of  wealth,  its  happiness  at  home,  and  its  honor 
abroad ;  and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all  schemes  for  disunion,  come  from 


4.  ThMl  the  whmiMaeg  iBriolile  «f  ifae  n|^  «f  tfa*  Stetes,  ud 
ipMfaJlT  tbe  fig^of  Mdi  Bttle  ts  wds  sad  eoMnl  ite  on  ■liwiiilii 
brtitstiaRB  ■eaacdi«g  l»  ha  own  jadeBad  iiiImiiIj,  i»  iwialiil  to  ikM 
e  of  pom  on  vUcfa  tfw  ptriwiioa  aad  « 


hlwiii  lifjNiaib- wri  -r  iIibii i  ^rrr  hirfrw  Iiiii^m  1 

flw  mOi)}  or  Slate  or  Tantofy,  no  nattor  aads  vhat 
tb*  gn«wt  Of  onae*. 


rpalitied 
d  )>«»«( 


&  TkM  Uk  prcaoit  DemtMntic  adi 


■a;  tn  eoaMntuw  tlie 
■■toIt«  aa  aaqoafiSed 
•i(j lalwtc,  on  londai 

dw  Pe^n]  eooHs,  rf  tbe 

aad  in  iti  gencnd  aod  anvavyiBg 


S.  That  the  peopla  imttjr  view  witli  alann  the  rvUub  extia*agaaBe 
whieli  pcnrade*  ererr  oepartmentof  the  Federal  GorenuBcnt ;  tliat  a  retan 
to  rigia  eeuaoan  and  aeemmtabiStj  is  indi^eneable  to  ancat  tlie  ^ato- 
■atie  planderoC  the  pnbtie  txemamjhjtmvonA  partiians;  whOe  then 
Martliiiff  dBTelopmenIa  o(  foandsaiia  comnitians  at  the  Federal  aietm 


whom  tiiat  an  entire  change  of  administratwa  is  Qapeiatinlf  demanded. 

7.  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Constitntwa.  <tf  its  own  focee.  caniea 
■laver^inteany  or  all  ^  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  is  a  ' 
poUtic»l  here<7,  at  variance  with  the  explicit  [>roTiEiaiia  of  that   ___ 
itaelf,  with  contemporaneouA  expotution,  and  with  legislative  and  , 
procedent;  is  revoiutionar>-  in  its  tendency,  and  subremre  at  the 
anil  hannonj'  of  the  aoxialry. 

H.  That  the  nonnal  condition  of  all  the  terator;'  of  the  United      _. 
that  of  freedom ;  that  na  our  Bepublican  fathers,  when  they  had  abo&  _ 
■lavery  in  alt  our  national  territory,  orduncd  that  "do  peraoo  dwuli]   _  _ 
di^ved  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  dae  prooeaa  o(  law,**  it  be- 
<!»mcs  our  duly,  b^  lepalatioa,  whenever  such  tegislation  is  neceaeaiy,  to 
maintain  this  nrovuion  of  the  Coninjtulion  against  all  attempta  to  violate  itj 
auil  we  deny  the  authority  of  Congreaa,  of  a  territorial  l^fislatun).  or  of 
iodividoaU,  to  give  legal  exiutenoe  to  slavery  in  any  TemUd^  of 
United  States. 

0.  That  we  brand  tlie  recent  reo[»eninfr  of  the  African  slave-trade, 
der  the  cover  of  onr  national  flaff,  aided  by  pervenaons  of  judicial  poi 
ao  a  crime  against  humanity  ana  a  burning  shame  to  our  country  and 
and  we  call  upon  Confness  to  take  prompt  and  efficient  measnres  fo 
total  and  final  suppression  of  that  esecmble  traffic. 

1(1.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes,  by  their  Federal  governors,  of  the  ants 
the  legislatures  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  prohibiting  slavery  in  those  Ti 
tories,  we  find  a  practical  illustration  of  the  boasted  Demooratio 
of  non-intorvontion  and  popular  sovereignty  embodied  in  the 
Nebraska  bill,  and  n  detnonstraUon  of  the  deception  and  fraud 
thontin. 


ite  iti      ^1 
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11.  That  Kansas  should,  of  right,  be  immediately  admitted  as  a  State 
mider  the  oonstitntion  recently  formed  and  adopted  by  her  people,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

12.  That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of 
these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  whole  country;  and  we  commend  mat  policy  of  national  exchanges 
which  secures  to  the  working-men  liberal  wages,  to  agpriculture  remunerat- 
ing prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  their 
skill,  labor,  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commerdal  prosperity  and 
independence. 

13.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or  alienation  to  others  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  held  by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the  free-home- 
stead policy  which  regards  the  settlers  as  paupers  or  suppliants  for  pubUc 
bounty;  and  we  demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  complete  and  sat- 
isfactory homestead  measure  which  has  already  passed  the  House. 

14.  That  the  national  Republican  party  is  opposed  to  any  change  in  our 
naturalization  laws,  or  any  State  legislation  by  which  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship hitherto  accoraed  to  immigrants  from  foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged 
or  impaired;  and  in  favor  of  giving  a  full  and  efficient  protection  to  the 
rights  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

15.  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  river  and  harbor  improvements 
of  a  national  cnaracter,  reouired  for  the  accommodation  and  security  of  an 
existing  commerce,  are  aumorized  by  the  Constitution  and  justified  by  the 
obUgation  of  government  to  protect  the  Uves  and  property  of  its  citizens. 

lo.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
interests  of  the  whole  country ;  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  ren- 
der immediate  and  efficient  aid  in  its  construction;  and  that,  as  preliminary 
thereto,  a  daily  overland  moil  should  be  promptly  established. 

17.  Binally,  having  thus  set  forth  our  distmctive  principles  and  views, 
we  invite  the  cooperation  of  all  citizens,  however  dinering  on  other  ques- 
tions, who  substantially  agree  with  us  in  their  affirmance  and  support. 

May  26, 1860. —  Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburne. 

Sprinofield,  Illinois,  May  26, 1860. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  have  several  letters  from  you  written  since  the 
nommation,  but  till  now  have  found  no  moment  to  say  a  word  by 
way  of  answer.  Of  course  I  am  glad  that  the  nomination  is  well  re- 
ceived by  our  friends,  and  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  so  informing 
me.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  nominations  start  well  everywhere; 
and,  if  they  get  no  back-set,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  are  going 
throueh.  I  hope  you  will  write  often ;  and  as  you  write  more  rap- 
idly than  I  do,  don't  make  your  letters  so  short  as  mine. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

May  26,  I860.— Letter  to  S.  P.  Chase. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  May  26, 1860. 
Hon.  S.  p.  Chase. 

My  dear  Sir:  It  ffave  me  ^eat  pleasure  to  receive  yours  mis- 
takenly dated  May  17.    Holding  myself  the  humblest  of  all  whose 
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nauKS  Wfcre  before  lh«  eoDventdon,  I  feel  in  especial  need  af  the  a 
sisbuioaut  bU:  mod  I  am  glad — very  glad — of  the  indio^tion  thi 
you  stSDd  readj-.  It  is  a  great  eonBolation  that  so  nearly  all — d 
cxmptUr.Bttcs  and  Mr.  Clay,  I  believe — of  those  distinguished  ant 
able  men  are  abnady  in  high  position  to  do  service  in  tue  conuntq 
otMab.  Tour  obedient  servant,  i 

A.  LmcoLir.  ] 

IJuae  Tl  IWO.— FoBM  of  Reply  pkepahed  by  Mr.  LwcouJ.fl 
waicn  HIS  PsiTATE  Skcretaet  was  instructed  to  answer  a 
NuHKitors  Class  or  Ijetters  is  the  Campaign  of  1860, 
{Dortriw.) 

Spbinqfikld,  Illinois, ,  1860. 

Drmr  Sir;    Vow  letter  to  Mr,  Lincoln  of ,  and  by  which 

CI  m^k  to  obtain  bis  opinions  on  certain  political  points,  has 
n  rpceivfd  by  him.  He  has  received  others  of  a  similar  charact«r, 
but  h«  aho  has  a  greater  number  of  the  exactly  opposite  character. 
Th«<  latter  rla»i  lM>8eM.'h  him  to  write  nothing  whatever  ddob  any 
point  of  political  dot'trino.  They  say  bis  positions  were  well  known 
wlmn  h(t  was  numinauM,  and  that  he  must  not  now  embarrass  the 
WDTNss  by  uudertaking  to  shift  or  modify  them.  He  regrets  that 
h«oaiiDOtobhgc  all,  butyon  perceive  ttiH  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 
Yoars,  etc.,  Jno.  G.  Nicolat. 

Jane  [1 11,  I860.— Short  Autobiographt  written  at  the  Rs()i 
or  A  iluKsn  TO  tiSK  IS  pbepabino  a  PopiTuiH  Campaign  Bu 
luiilY  in  tok  EiicnoN  of  18G0. 


Abraham  Liueoln  wa«  bom  Febmazy  12,  1809,  then  in  Hi 
now  iu  the  more  rtvculiy  formed  county  of  La  Rne,  Kentucky.  _ 
father,  Tliomas,  uud  (<Taudfather,  Abranam,  were  born  in  Rockioj 
hatii  County, Virginia,  whither  their  ancestors  had  come  from  Beil,^ 
County.  Pennsylvnuia.  His  linea^  has  been  traced  no  farther  biwtk 
tlian  this.  The  family  wmre  originally  Quakers,  though  in  later  times 
they  lia\'e  fallen  iiway  from  the  pecmiar  habits  of  that  people.  The 
uraudfather.  Ahnihnm,  had  four  brothers — Isaac,  Jacob,  John,  and 
Thomas.  So  far  as  known,  the  descendants  of  Jacob  and  John  are 
still  in  Virginia.  Isaac  went  to  a  place  near  where  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennetiseejnin;  and  his  descendants  are  in  that  re- 
gion. Thomas  cjime  to  Kentncln-,  and  after  many  years  died  there, 
whence  his  descendanta  went  to  Missouri.  Abraham,  grandfather  of 
the  wibiect  of  this  sket^-h,  came  to  Kentucky,  and  was  killed  by  In- 
dians about  the  year  ITM.  He  left  a  widow,  three  sons,  and  two 
daiiffhters.  The  eldest  son,  Mordecai,  remained  in  Kcntncky  till  lal 
in  kfe,  when  he  removed  to  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  wlierc  a  ~ 
after  he  died,  and  where  severn]  of  his  descendants  still  remain, 
second  son,  Joslah,  remove<l  at  an  early  day  tfl  a  place  on  Blue  Bi«_ 
now  within  Hancock  County,  Indiana,  bat  no  recent  information  4 
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bim  or  his  family  has  been  obtained.  The  eldest  sister,  Mary,  mar- 
ried Ralph  Grume,  and  some  of  her  descendants  are  now  known  to 
be  in  Breekenri^e  County,  Kentucky.  The  second  sister.  Nancy, 
married  WUliam  Brumfleld,  and  her  family  are  not  known  to  nave  left 
Kentucky,  but  there  is  no  recent  information  from  them.  Thomas, 
the  youngest  son,  and  father  of  the  present  subject,  bv  the  early 
death  of  his  father,  and  very  narrow  circumstances  of  nis  mother, 
even  in  childhood  was  a  wandering  laboring-boy,  and  grew  up  liter- 
ally without  education.  He  never  did  more  in  the  way  of  writing 
than  to  bungUngly  write  his  own  name.  Before  he  was  grown  he 
passed  one  year  as  a  hired  hand  with  his  uncle  Isaac  on  Watauga, 
a  branch  of  the  Holston  River.  Getting  back  into  Kentucky,  ana 
having  reached  his  twenty-eighth  year,  fie  married  Nancy  Hanks — 
mother  of  the  present  subject — in  the  year  1806.  She  also  was  bom 
in  Virginia ;  and  relatives  of  hers  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  and  of 
other  names,  now  reside  in  Coles,  in  Macon,  and  in  Adams  counties, 
Illinois,  and  also  in  Iowa.  The  present  subject  has  no  brother  or 
sister  of  the  whole  or  half  blood.  He  had  a  sister,  older  than  him- 
self, who  was  grown  and  married,  but  died  many  years  a^,  leaving 
no  child;  also  a  brother,  younger  than  himself,  who  died  m  infancy. 
Before  leaving  Kentuckv,  he  and  his  sister  were  sent,  for  short 
periods,  to  A  %  C  schools,  the  first  kept  by  Zachariah  Riney,  and 
the  second  by  Caleb  Hazel. 

At  this  time  his  father  resided  on  Knob  Creek,  on  the  road  from 
Bardstown,  Kentucky,  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  at  a  point  three  or 
three  and  a  half  miles  south  or  southwest  of  Atherton's  Ferry,  on  the 
Rolling  Fork.  From  this  place  he  removed  to  what  is  now  opencer 
County,  Indiana,  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  Abraham  then  being  in 
his  eighth  year.  This  removal  was  j)artly  on  account  of  davery, 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difBculty  in  land  titles  in  Kentucky.  He 
settled  in  an  unbroken  forest,  and  the  clearing  away  of  surplus  wood 
was  the  great  task  ahead.  Abraham,  though  very  young,  was  large 
of  his  a^e,  and  had  an  ax  nut  into  his  han&  at  once;  and  from  that 
till  withm  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  almost  constantly  handling 
that  most  useful  instrument — less,  of  course,  in  plowing  and  har- 
vesting seasons.  At  this  place  Abraham  took  an  early  start  as  a 
hunter,  which  was  never  much  improved  afterward.  A  few  days 
before  the  completion  of  his  eighth  year,  in  the  absence  of  his  father, 
a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  approached  the  new  log  cabin,  and  Abraham 
with  a  rifle-gun,  standing  inside,  shot  through  a  crack  and  killed  one 
of  them.  He  has  never  since  pulled  a  trigger  on  any  larger  game. 
In  the  autumn  of  1818  his  mother  died;  and  a  year  afterward  his 
father  married  Mrs.  Sally  Johnston,  at  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky, 
a  widow  with  three  children  of  her  first  marriage.  She  proved  a 
good  and  kind  mother  to  Abraham,  and  is  Stm  living  m  Coles 
County.  Illinois.  There  were  no  children  of  this  second  marriag[e. 
His  fatner's  residence  continued  at  the  same  place  in  Indiana  till 
1830.    While  here  Abraham  went  to  A  B  C  scnools  by  litties,  kept 

successivelv  by  Andrew  Crawford, Sweeney,  and  Azel  W.  Dor- 

sey.  He  does  not  remember  any  other.  The  family  of  Mr.  Dor- 
sey  now  resides  in  Schuyler  County,  Blinois.    Abraham  now  thinks 
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that  the  aggre^te  of  all  his  schooling  did  not  amount  to  one  year. 
He  was  never  in  a  college  or  academ^^  as  a  student,  and  never  inside 
of  a  college  or  academy  building  nil  since  he  hieui  a  law  license. 
What  he  has  in  the  wav  of  education  he  has  picked  up.  After 
he  was  twenty-three  and  had  separated  from  his  father,  he  studied 
English  grammar — imperfectly,  of  course,  but  so  as  to  speak  and 
write  as  well  as  he  now  does.  He  studied  and  nearly  mastered  the 
six  books  of  Euclid  since  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  He  regrets 
his  want  of  education,  and  does  what  he  can  to  supply  the  want 
In  his  tenth  y^  he  was  kicked  by  a  horse,  and  apparently  kiUed 
for  a  time.  When  he  was  nineteen,  still  residing  m  Indiana,  he 
made  his  first  trip  upon  a  flatboat  to  r^^ew  Orleans.  He  was  a  hired 
hand  merely,  ana  he  and  a  son  of  the  owner,  without  other  assis- 
tance, made  the  trip.  The  nature  of  part  of  the  ^'  cargo-load."  as 
it  was  called,  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  linger  and  trade  along 
the  sugar-coast ;  and  one  night  they  were  attacked  by  seven  negroes 
with  intent  to  kill  and  rob  them.  They  were  hurt  some  in  the  mdlfe, 
but  succeeded  in  driving  the  negroes  from  the  boat,  and  then  "  cut 
cable,"  ^'weighed  anchor,"  and  left. 

Maj-ch  1, 1830,  Abraham  having  just  completed  his  twenty-first 
year,  his  father  and  family,  with  tne  families  of  the  two  daughters 
and  sons-in-law  of  his  stepmother,  left  the  old  homestead  in  Indiana 
and  came  to  Illinois.  Their  mode  of  convevance  was  wagons  drawn 
bv  ox-teams,  and  Abraham  drove  one  of  the  teams.  IRiey  reached 
the  county  of  MacoiK  and  stopped  there  some  time  within  the  same 
month  of  March.  His  father  and  family  settled  a  new  place  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Sangamon  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  timber- 
land  and  prairie,  about  ten  miles  westerly  from  Decatur.  Here  thev 
built  a  log  cabin,  into  which  they  removed,  and  made  sufficient  of  rails 
to  fence  ten  acres  of  ground,  fenced  and  broke  the  ground,  and 
raised  a  crop  of  sown  corn  upon  it  the  same  year.  These  are,  or  are 
supposed  to  be,  the  rails  about  which  so  much  is  being  said  just  now, 
though  these  are  far  from  being  the  first  or  only  rai&  ever  made  by 
Abranam. 

The  sons-in-law  were  temporarily  settled  in  other  places  in  the 
county.  In  the  autumn  all  nands  were  greatlv  afflicted  with  ague 
and  fever,  to  which  they  had  not  been  used,  and  by  which  the^  were 
greatly  discouraged,  so  much  so  that  they  determined  on  leaving  the 
county.  They  remained,  however,  through  the  succeeding  winter, 
which  was  the  winter  of  tne  verj-  celebrated  "  deep  snow"  oi  Illinois. 
During  that  winter  Abraham,  together  with  his  stepmother^s  son, 
John  D.  Johnston,  and  John  Hauls,  yet  residing  in  Macon  County, 
hired  themselves  to  Denton  Oflfutt  to  take  a  flatboat  from  Beardstown, 
Illinois,  to  New  Orleans :  and  for  that  purpose  were  to  join  him — 
Offutt — at  Springfield,  Illinois,  so  soon  as  the  snow  should  go  oflf. 
When  it  did  go  oflf,  which  was  about  the  first  of  March,  1831,  the 
county  was  so  fiooded  as  to  make  traveling  by  land  impracticable; 
to  obviate  which  difficulty  the^v  purchased  a  large  canoe,  and  came 
down  the  Sangamon  River  in  it.  This  is  the  time  and  tne  manner 
of  Abraham's  first  entrance  into  Sangamon  County.  They  found 
Oflfutt  at  Springfield,  but  learned  f rom  nim  that  he  had  failed  in  get- 
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ting  a  boat  at  Beardstown.  This  led  to  their  hiring  themselves  to 
hiDi  for  twelve  dollars  per  month  each,  and  getting  the  timber  out 
of  the  trees  and  building  a  boat  at  Old  Sangamon  town  on  the  Sanga- 
mon River,  seven  miles  northwest  of  Sprin^eld,  which  boat  they  took 
to  New  Orleans,  substantially  upon  the  md  contract. 

During  this  boat-enterprise  acquaintance  with  Offutt,  who  was  pre- 
viously an  entire  stranger^  he  conceived  a  liking  for  Abraham,  and 
believmg  he  could  turn  hmi  to  account,  he  contracted  with  him  to 
act  as  clerk  for  him,  on  his  return  from  New  Orleans,  in  charge  of 
a  store  and  mill  at  New  Salem,  then  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard 
County.  Hanks  had  not  gone  to  New  Orleans,  but  having  a  family, 
and  being  likely  to  be  detained  from  home  longer  than  at  first  ex- 
pected, had  turned  back  from  St.  Louis.  He  is  the  same  John  Hanks 
who  now  engineers  the  ^^rail  enterprise"  at  Decatur,  and  is  a  first 
cousin  to  Abraham's  mother.  Abraham's  father,  with  nis  own  family 
and  others  mentioned,  had,  in  pursuance  of  their  intention,  removed 
from  Macon  to  Coles  County.  John  D.  Johnston, the  stepmother's  son, 
went  to  them,  and  Abraham  stopped  indefinitely  and  for  the  first  time, 
as  it  were,by  himself  at  New  Salem,  before  mentioned.  This  was  in  July, 
1831.  Here  he  rapidly  made  acquaintances  and  friends.  In  less  than 
a  year  Oflfutt's  business  was  failing — had  almost  failed — when  the 
Black  Hawk  war  of  1832  broke  out.  Abraham  joined  a  volunteer 
company,  and,  to  his  own  surprise,  was  elected  captain  of  it.  He  says 
he  has  not  since  had  any  success  in  life  which  gave  him  so  much  sat- 
isfaction. He  went  to  the  campaign,  served  near  three  months,  met 
the  ordinary  hardships  of  such  an  expedition,  but  was  in  no  battle. 
He  now  owns,  in  Iowa,  the  land  upon  which  his  own  warrants  for  the 
service  were  located.  Returning  from  the  campaign,  and  encouraged 
by  his  great  popularity  among  his  immediate  neighbors,  he  the  same 
year  ran  for  the  legislature,  and  was  beaten^ —  his  own  precinct,  how- 
ever, casting  its  votes  277  for  and  7  against  him — and  that,  too, 
while  he  was  an  avowed  Clay  man^  and  the  precinct  the  autumn 
afterward  giving  a  majority  of  115  to  Gteneral  Jackson  over  Mr. 
Clay.  This  wg^  the  only  time  Abraham  was  ever  beaten  on  a  direct 
vote  of  the  ;people.  He  was  now  without  means  and  out  of  business, 
but  was  anxious  to  remain  with  his  friends  who  had  treated  him  with 
so  much  generosity,  especially  as  he  had  nothing  elsewhere  to  go  to. 
He  studira  what  he  should  do — thought  of  learning  the  blacksmith 
trade — thought  of  trying  to  study  law — rather  thought  he  could  not 
succeed  at  that  without  a  better  education.  Before  long,  strangely 
enough,  a  man  offered  to  sell,  and  did  sell,  to  Abraham  and  another 
as  poor  as  himself,  an  old  stock  of  goods,  upon  credit.  They  opened 
as  merchants ;  and  he  says  that  was  the  store.  Of  course  they  did 
nothing  but  get  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt.  He  was  appointed  post- 
master at  New  Salem — the  office  being  too  insignificant  to  make  his 
politics  an  objection.  The  store  winked  out.  The  surveyor  of  San- 
gamon offered  to  depute  to  Abraham  that  portion  of  his  work  which 
was  within  his  part  of  the  county.  He  accepted,  procured  a  compass 
and  chain,  studied  Flint  and  Gibson  a  little,  and  went  at  it.  This  pro- 
cured bread,  and  kept  soul  and  body  together.  The  election  of  1834 
came,  and  he  was  then  elected  to  the  legislature  by  the  highest  vote 

Vol.  I.— 41. 
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March  9,  1860. — Abstract  op  Speech  at  Norwich,  Connectici 

Whether  we  will  or  not,  the  question  of  slavery  is  the  question, 
all-absorbins  topic,  of  the  day.    It  is  true  that  all  of  us — and  by  ' 
I  mean,  not  uie  Bepublican  party  alone,  but  the  whole  American 
pie,  here  and  elsewhere  —  all  of  us  wish  the  queetion  settled — ' 
out  of  the  way. 

It  stands  in  the  way  and  prevents  the  adjustment  and  the  gi' 
of  necessary  attention  to  other  questions  of  national  housekeeping. 
The  people  of  the  whole  nation  agree  that  this  question  ought  to  be 
settled,  and  yet  it  is  not  settled.  And  the  reason  is  that  they  are  not 
yet  agreed  how  it  shall  be  settled. 

Again  and  again  it  has  been  fondly  hoped  that  it  was  settled,  but 
every  time  it  breaks  out  afresh  and  more  violently  than  ever.  It  was 
settled,  onr  fathers  hoped,  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  but  it  did  not 
stay  settled.  Then  the  compromise  of  1850  was  declared  to  be  a  fall 
and  final  settlement  of  the  question.  The  two  great  parties,  each  in 
nationaleonveution,  adopted  resolutionsdeclaring  that  the  settlement 
made  by  the  compromises  of  1850  was  a  finality — that  it  would  '  ' 
forever.  Yet  how  long  before  it  was  unsettled  again  T  It  broke 
again  in  1854,  and  blazed  higher  and  raged  more  foriously  than 
before,  and  the  agitation  has  not  rested  since. 

These  repeated  settlements  must  have  some  fault  about  thi 
There  must  be  some  inadequacy  in  their  verj-  nature  to  the  puriwse 
for  which  they  were  designed.  We  can  only  speculate  as  to  where 
that  fault — tliat  inadequacy  is,  but  we  may  perhaps  profit  by  f>ast 
experience. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  causes  of  these  repeated  failures  is  that  our 
best  and  greatest  men  have  greatly  underestimated  the  size  of  this 
question.  They  have  constantly  brought  forward  small  cures  for 
great  sores — plasters  too  small  to  cover  the  wound.  This  is  one  reason 
that  all  settlements  have  proved  so  temporary,  so  evanescent. 

Look  at  the  magnitude  of  this  subject.  About  one  sixth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  State«  are  skvea  The  owners 
the  slaves  consider  them  property.  The  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
owners  is  that  of  property,  and  nothing  else  — it  induces  them 
insist  upon  all  that  will  favorably  affect  its  valne  as  property,  to 
maud  laws  and  institutions  and  a  public  policy  that  shall  iucr~ 
and  secure  its  value,  and  make  it  durable,  lasting,  and  universal. 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  owners  is  to  persuade  them  that  there  ii 
wrong  in  it.  _ 

But  here  in  Connecticut  and  at  the  North  slavery  does  not  exist, 
and  we  see  it  through  no  such  medtbm.   To  ue  it  appears  natural  to 
think  that  slaves  are  humau  beings;  men,  not  property;  that  some 
of  the  things,  at  least.  6tat«d  about  men  in  the  Declaration  of  Ini 
pendence  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  us.    We  think  slavery  a 
moral  wrong ;  and  while  we  do  not  claim  the  right  to  touch  it ' 
it  exists,-  we  wish  to  treat  it  as  a  wrong  in  the  Territories  wl 
our  votes  will  reach  it.    Now  these  two  iaens,  the  property  idea  tL_. 
slavery  is  right,  and  the  idea  that  it  is  wrong,  come  inhi  collision,  and 
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do  actually  produce  that  irrepressible  conflict  which  Mr.  Seward  has 
been  so  roundly  abused  for  mentioning.  The  two  ideas  conflict,  and 
must  conflict. 

There  are  but  two  policies  in  regard  to  slavery  that  can  be  at  all 
maintained.  The  firot,  based  upon  the  properfy  view  that  slavery 
is  right,  conforms  to  the  idea  throughout,  and  demands  that  we  shall 
do  everything  for  it  that  we  ought  to  do  if  it  were  right.  The  other 
policy  is  one  that  squares  with  the  idea  that  slavery  is  wrong,  and  it 
concosts  in  doing  ever3rthing  that  we  ought  to  do  if  it  is  wrong.  I 
dont  mean  that  we  ought  to  attack  it  where  it  exists.  To  me  it 
seems  that  if  we  were  to  form  a  government  anew,  in  view  of  the 
actual  presence  of  slavery  we  shomd  find  it  necessary  to  frame  just 
such  a  government  as  our  fathers  did — giving  to  tibe  slaveholder 
the  entire  control  where  the  system  was  estabushed,  while  we  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  restrain  it  from  going  outside  those  limits. 

Now  I  have  spoken  of  a  policy  based  upon  the  idea  that  slavery  is 
wrong,  and  a  poUcv  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  is  right.  But  an 
effort  nas  been  maae  for  a  policy  that  shall  treat  it  as  neither  ri^ht 
nor  wrong.  Its  central  idea  is  indifference.  It  holds  that  it  makes 
no  more  difference  to  me  whether  the  Territories  become  free  or 
slave  States  than  whether  my  neighbor  stocks  his  &rm  with  homed 
cattle  or  puts  it  into  tobacco.  AH  recognize  this  policy,  the  plausible, 
sugar-coated  name  of  which  is  ''  popular  sovereignty." 

Mr.  Lincoln  showed  up  the  fallacy  of  this  policv  at  length,  and 
then  made  a  manly  vindication  of  the  principles  of  the  Bepublican 
party,  urging  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  all  elements  to  free  our 
country  from  its  present  rule,  and  closed  with  an  eloquent  exhorta- 
tion for  each  ana  every  one  to  do  his  duty  without  regurd  to  the 
sneers  and  danders  of  our  political  opponents. 


March  16,  I860.—  Letter  to 


As  to  your  kind  wishes  for  myself,  allow  me  to  say  I  cannot  enter 
the  ring  on  the  money  basis — first,  because  in  the  main  it  is  wrong  ^ 
and  secondly,  I  have  not  and  cannot  get  the  money. 

I  say,  in  the  main,  the  use  of  money  is  wrons ;  but  for  certain  ob- 
jects in  a  political  contest,  the  use  of  some  is  both  right  and  indis- 
I>ensable.  With  me,  as  with  yourself,  the  long  struggle  has  been  one 
of  great  pecuniary  loss. 

1  now  distinctly  say  this — if  you  shall  be  appointed  a  delegate  to 
Chica^,  I  will  furnish  one  hundred  dollars  to  bear  the  expenses  of 
the  tnp.  Your  friend,  as  ever, 

A.  LiNOOLN. 

March  17,  I860.— Letter  to  J.  W.  Somers, 

Springpield,  March  17, 1860. 
James  W.  Somers,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir :  Reaching  home  three  days  ago,  I  found  your  letter 
of  February  26th. 
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politics  iD  his  mind^  when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
aroused  him  as  he  had  never  been  before. 

In  t^e  autumn  of  that  year  he  took  tibie  stump  with  no  broader 
practical  aim  or  object  than  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  reelection  of 
Hon.  Richard  Yates  to  Congress.  His  speeches  at  once  attracted 
a  more  marked  attention  than  they  had  ever  before  done.  As  the 
canvass  proceeded  he  was  drawn  to  different  parts  of  the  State  out- 
side of  Mr.  Yates's  district.  He  did  not  abandon  the  law,  but  gave 
his  attention  by  turns  to  that  and  politics.  The  State  agricultural 
fair  was  at  Spnngfield  that  year,  and  Douglas  was  announced  to 
speak  there. 

In  the  canvass  of  1856  Mr.  Lincoln  made  over  fifty  speeches,  no  one 
of  which,  so  far  as  he  remembers,  was  put  in  print.  One  of  them  was 
made  at  Gtdena,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  has  no  recollection  of  any  part  of 
it  being  printed ;  nor  does  he  remember  whether  in  that  speech  he 
said  an vthiuR  about  a  Supreme  Court  decision.  He  mav  have  spoken 
upon  that  subject,  and  some  of  the  newspapers  may  have  reported 
him  as  saying  what  is  now  ascribed  to  him ;  but  he  thinks  he  could 
not  have  expressed  himself  as  represented. 

June  14,  1860. — Autobioobaphical  Memorandum  given  to  the 

Abtist  Hicks. 

I  was  bom  February  12, 1809,  in  then  Hardin  County,  Kentucky, 
at  a  point  within  the  now  county  of  La  Rue,  a  mUe,  or  a  mile  and  a 
half,  from  where  Hodgen's  mill  now  is.  My  parents  being  dead,  and 
my  own  memory  not  serving,  I  know  no  means  of  identifying  the 
precise  locality.    It  was  on  rsolin  Creek. 

June  14, 1860.  A.  Lincoln. 

June  28,  I860.— Letteb  to  W.  C.  Bbyant. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  June  28,  1860. 
Mr.  Wm.  C.  Bryant. 

My  dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  honor  done  me  by 
your  letter  of  the  16th.  I  appreciate  the  danger  against  which  you 
would  guard  me,  nor  am  I  wanting  in  the  purpose  to  avoid  it.  I 
thank  you  for  the  additional  strength  your  words  give  me  to  main- 
tain that  purpose.    Your  friend  and  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

July  4, 1860. —  Letter  to  A.  G.  Henry. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  July  4, 1860. 

Mp  dear  Doctor:  Your  very  a^eeable  letter  of  May  15th  was 
received  three  days  ago.  We  are  just  now  receiving  the  first  sprink- 
ling of  your  Oregon  election  returns  —  not  enough,  I  think,  to  indi- 
cate the  result.  We  should  be  too  happy  if  both  Logan  and  Baker 
should  triumph. 

Long  before  this  you  have  learned  who  was  nominated  at  Chicago. 
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We  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  but  to-day  it  looks  as  if 
the  Chicago  ticket  will  be  elected.  I  think  the  chances  were  more 
than  eqniS  that  we  conld  have  beaten  the  Democracy  united.  Di- 
vided as  it  is,  its  chance  anpears  indeed  very  slim.  But  great  is  De- 
mocracy in  resources;  and  it  may  yet  give  its  fortunes  a  turn.  It  is 
under  great  temptation  to  do  something;  but  what  can  it  do  which 
was  not  tliought  of,  and  found  impracticable,  at  Charleston  and  Bal- 
timore! The  signs  now  are  that  Douglas  ana  Breckinridge  will  each 
have  a  ticket  in  every  State.  They  are  driven  to  this  to  keep  up  their 
bombastic  claims  or  nationalitv,  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of  section- 
alism which  they  have  so  much  lavished  upon  us. 

It  is  an  amusmg  fact  after  all  Douglas  has  said  about  nationality 
and  sectionalism,  that  I  had  more  votes  from  the  southern  section  at 
Chicago  ttian  he  had  at  Baltimore !  In  fact,  there  was  more  of  the 
southern  section  represented  at  Chicago  than  in  the  Douglas  rump 
concern  at  Baltimore ! 

Our  boy,  in  his  tenth  year  (the  baby  when  you  left),  has  just  had 
a  hard  and  tedious  spell  of  scarlet  fever,  and  he  is  not  yet  beyond  all 
danger.  I  have  a  headache  and  a  sore  tnroat  upon  me  now,  inducing 
me  to  suspect  that  I  have  an  inferior  type  of  the  same  thing. 

Our  eldest  boy.  Bob,  has  been  away  from  us  nearly  a  year  at 
school,  and  will  enter  Harvard  University  this  month.  He  promises 
very  well,  considering  we  never  controlled  him  much.  Write  again 
when  you  receive  this.  Mary  joins  in  sending  our  kindest  regards 
to  Mrs.  H.,  yourself,  and  all  the  family. 

Your  friend,  as  ever,  A.  Lincx)ln. 


July  18, 1860. — Lbtteb  to  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Spbinofield,  Illinois,  July  18, 1860. 
Hon.  Hannibal  Hamun. 

Jfy  dear  Sir:  It  appears  to  me  that  you  and  I  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted, and  accordingly  I  write  this  as  a  sort  of  introduction  of 
myself  to  you.  You  first  entered  the  Senate  during  the  single  term 
I  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  I  have  no  rec- 
ollection that  we  were  introduced.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a 
line  from  you. 

The  prospect  of  Republican  success  now  appears  very  flattering, 
so  far  as  I  can  perceive.    Do  you  see  anything  to  the  contrary  T 

Yours  truly,  A.  LmcX)LN. 


July  20,  I860.— Lbtteb  to  C.  M.  Clay. 

Spbinofield,  Illinois,  July  20, 1860. 
Hon.  Cassius  M.  Clay. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  see  by  the  papers,  and  also  learn  from  Mr.  Nico- 
lay,  who  saw  you  at  Terre  Haute,  that  you  are  filling  a  list  of  speak- 
ing-appointments in  Indiana.    I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this,  and  I 
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shall  be  still  further  obliged  if  you  will,  at  the  close  of  the  tou 
me  a  liae  giving  your  impressions  of  onr  prospects  in  that  Stai«. 

Still  more  will  you  obUge  me  if  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  list 
of  appointments  in  oar  Stat«,  commencing,  say,  at  Marshall,  in  Clark 
County,  and  thence  south  and  west  along  over  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio  River  border.  ^^ 

In  passing  let  me  say  that  at  Rockport  you  will  be  in  the  connn 
within  which  I  was  brought  up  from  my  eighth  year,  having  I 
Kentucky  at  that  point  of  my  life. 

Yours  very  truly.  A.  LcfloOLN. 

July  21,  1860. — Letter  to  A.  Jonas. 

(Confidential.) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  Jnly  21,  I860. 
Hon.  a.  Jonas, 

Mg  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  20th  is  received.  I  suppose  as  good 
or  even  better  men  than  I  may  have  been  in  American  or  Know- 
nothing  lodges  [  but,  in  point  of  fact,  I  never  was  in  one  at  Qainoy 
or  elsewhere.  I  was  never  in  Quincy  but  one  day  and  two  ni^hte 
while  Know-nothing  lodges  were  in  existence,  and  you  were  with  me 
that  day  and  both  those  nights.  I  had  never  been  there  before  in 
my  life,  and  never  afterward,  till  the  joint  debate  with  Douglas  in 
1858.  It  was  in  1854  when  I  spoke  in  some  hall  there,  and  a^r  the 
speaking,  yon,  with  others,  took  me  to  an  oyster-saloon,  passed  an 
hour  there,  and  yon  walked  with  me  to,  and  parted  with  me  at.  the 
Quincy  House,  quite  late  at  night.  I  left  by  st^  for  Naples  before 
daylight  in  the  morning,  having  come  in  by  the  same  route  after 
dark  the  evening  previous  to  the  speaking,  when  I  found  you  wail- 
ing at  the  Qnincy  House  to  meet  me.  A  few  days  after  I  was  there, 
Richardson,  as  I  understood,  started  this  same  storj'  about  my  having 
been  in  a  Know-nothing  lodge.  When  I  heard  of  the  charge,  as  I 
did  soon  after,  I  taxed  my  recollection  for  some  incident  which  could 
have  suggested  it ;  and  I  remembered  that  on  parting  with  yoa  t 
last  night,  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  hotel  to  take  my  stage-passa^ 
for  the  morning,  was  told  that  no  stage-office  for  that  line  was  kei 
there,  and  that  I  must  see  the  driver  before  retiring,  to  insure  nl 
calling  for  me  in  the  morning;  and  a  servant  was  sent  with  me  ti 
find  the  driver,  who,  after  taking  me  a  square  or  two,  stopped  ml 
and  stepped  perhaps  a  dozen  steps  farther,  and  in  my  hearing  calle^ 
to  some  one,  who  answered  him,  apparently  f  n)m  the  upper  part  of  ^ 
building,  and  promised  to  call  with  the  stage  for  me  at  the  Quincy 
House.  I  returned,  and  went  to  bed,  and  before  day  the  stage  oallcd 
and  took  me.     This  is  all. 

That  I  never  was  in  a  Know-notliing  lodge  in  Quincy,  I  should 
expect  could  be  easily  proved  by  respectable  men  who  were  always 
in  the  lodges  and  never  saw  me  there.  An  affidavit  of  one  or  two 
such  would  put  the  matter  at  rest. 

And  now  a  word  of  caution.  Our  adversaries  think  tbey  can 
gain  a  point  if  they  could  force  me  to  openly  deny  th«  ehat^,  by 
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which  some  degree  of  offense  would  be  given  to  the  Americans. 
pFor  this  reason  it  must  not  pablidy  appear  t^t  I  am  paying  any 
attention  to  the  charge.  Yours  txuly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

August  10, 1860. — Letter  to  C.  M.  Clay. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  August  10, 1860. 
Hon.  C.  M.  Clay. 

JMy  dear  8ir :  Your  very  kind  letter  of  the  6th  was  received  yester- 
day. It  so  happened  that  our  State  Central  Committee  was  in  session 
here  at  the  time ;  and,  thinking  it  proper  to  do  so,  I  submitted  .the 
letter  to  them.  They  were  delighted  with  the  assurance  of  having 
your  assistance.  For  what  appear  good  reasons,  they,  however, 
propose  a  change  in  the  program,  starting  you  at  the  same  place 
(Marshall  in  Clark  County),  and  thence  northward.  This  change,  I 
suppose,  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  as  it  will  give  you  larger  audiences, 
and  much  easier  travel — nearlv  all  being  by  riulroad.    They  will  be 

governed  by  your  time,  and  when  they  shall  have  fully  designated 
e  places,  you  will  be  duly  notified. 

As  to  the  inaugural,  I  have  not  yet  commenced  getting  it  up ; 
while  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  the  cliques  have 
not  yet  commenced  upon  me.    Yours  very  truly, 

A.  LlNCX)LN. 

August  14, 1860. —  Letter  to  T.  A.  Cheney. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  August  14, 1860. 
T.  a.  Cheney,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  10th  is  received,  and  for  which  I  thank 
you.  I  would  cheerfully  answer  your  questions  in  regard  to  the 
fugitive-slave  law  were  it  not  that  I  consider  it  would  be  both  im- 

S prudent  and  contrary  to  the  reasonable  expectation  of  my  friends 
or  me  to  write  or  speak  anything  upon  doctrinal  points  now.  Be- 
sides this,  my  publisned  speeches  contain  nearly  all  I  could  willingly 
say.    Justice  and  fairness  to  all,  is  the  utmost  I  nave  said,  or  will  say. 

Yours  truly,  A.  LincX)ln. 

August  14, 1860. — Remarks  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 

My  FdUnO'Citizens :  I  appear  among  you  upon  this  occasion  with 
no  intention  of  making  a  speech. 

It  has  been  my  purpose  since  I  have  been  placed  in  my  present 
position  to  make  no  speeches.  This  assemblage  having  been  drawn 
together  at  the  place  of  my  residence,  it  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of 
those  constituting  this  vast  assembly  to  see  me ;  and  it  is  certainly 
my  wish  to  see  all  of  you.  I  appear  ui>on  the  around  here  at  this 
time  only  for  the  purpose  of  afiording  myself  tne  best  opi>ortunity 
of  seeing  you,  and  enabling  you  to  see  me. 

I  confess  with  gratitude,  oe  it  understood,  that  I  did  not  suppose 
my  appearance  among  you  would  create  the  tumult  which  1  now 
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witness.     I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  this  manifestation  of  yotot 
feelings.    1  am  grateful,  because  it  is  a  tribute  such  a&  can  be  p~^* 
to  no  man  as  a  man  ;  it  is  the  evidence  that  four  years  from  U. 
time  you  will  give  a  lite  manifestation  to  the  next  man  who  is  ti 
representative  of  fhe  tmth  on  the  questions  that  now  agitate  tl 
public ;  and  it  is  because  yon  will  then  fight  for  this  cause  as  yon 
do  now,  or  with  even  greater  ardor  than  now,  though  I  be  dead  and 
gone,  that  I  most  profoundly  and  sincerely  thank  you, 

Having  said  this  much,  allow  nie  now  to  say  that  it  is  my  wish  that 
you  will  hear  this  public  discussion  by  others  of  our  friends  who  are 

firesent  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  you,  and  that  you  will  kindly 
et  me  be  silent. 


August  15, 18C0. —  Letter  to  John  B.  Fht. 

Sprihgpibld,  Illinois,  August  15, 1860. 
jtfy  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  9th,  inclosing  the  letter  of  Hon.  John 
Minor  Botts,  was  duly  received.    The  latter  is  herewith  returned  ac- 
cording to  your  request.     It  contains  one  of  the  manv  assurances  I 
receive  from  the  South,  that  in  no  probable  event  will  there  loe  a 
very  formidable  effort  to  break  up  the  Union.    The  people  of  t 
South  have  too  much  of  good  sense  and  good  temper  to  attempt  t 
ruin  of  the  government  rather  than  sen  it  administered  as  it  r 
administered  by  the  men  who  made  it.    At  least  so  I  hope  i 
believe.  I  thank  you  both  (or  your  own  letter  and  a  sight  of  that  of 
Mr.  Botts.  Tours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
John  B.  Fby,  Esq. 


August  17,  I860.— Letter  to  Thublow  Weed. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  August  17,  1860.  ] 

Mft  dear  Sir:  Yoursof  the  13th  was  received  this  morning.    Doiq 

las  is  managing  the  Bell  element  with  great  adroitness.     He  has  h: 

men  in  Kentucty  to  vote  for  the  Bell  candidate,  producing  a  result 
which  has  badly  alarmed  and  damaged  Breckinridge,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  induced  the  Bell  men  to  suppose  that  Bell  will  cer- 
tainly be  President  if  they  can  keep  a  few  of  the  Northern  Stat« 
away  from  us  bv  throwing  them  to  Douglas.  But  you,  better  tT  " 
I,  understand  atl  this. 

I  think  there  will  be  the  most  extraordinary  effort  ever  made  ti 
carry  New  York  for  Douglas.  You  and  all  others  who  write  mi 
from  your  State  think  the  effort  cannot  succeed,  and  I  hope  you  are 
right.  Still  it  will  require  close  watching  and  gi-eat  efforts  on  the 
other  side. 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  at  New  Yoj 
which  sufficiently  explains  itself,  and  which  may  or  may  not  ^^ 
you  a  valuable  hint.     You  have  seen  that  Bell  tickets  have  been  p 
on  the  traijk  both  here  and  in  Indiana.     In  both  cases  the  object  n 
been,  I  think,  the  same  as  the  Hunt  movement  in  New  York — M 
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throw  states  to  Douglas.  In  our  State  we  know  the  thing  is  en- 
gineered by  Douglas  men,  and  we  do  not  believe  they  can  ma^e  a 
great  deal  out  of  it.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


August  27,  I860.— Letter  to  C.  H.  Fisher. 
(Apparently  Unfinished.) 

SPRiNOFiEiiD,  Illinois,  August  27, 1860. 
C.  H.  Fisher. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  second  note,  inclosing  the  supposed  speech  of 
Mr.  Dallas  to  Lord  Brougham,  is  received.  I  have  read  the  speech 
quite  through,  together  with  the  real  author's  introductorv  and 
closing  remarks.  1  have  also  looked  through  the  long  prerace  of 
the  book  to-dajr.  Both  seem  to  be  well  written,  and  contain  many 
things  with  which  I  could  agree,  and  some  with  which  I  could  not. 
A  specimen  of  the  latter  is  the  declaration,  in  the  closing  remarks 
upon  the  '^  speech,"  that  the  institution  is  a  '^  necessitv"  imposed  on 
us  by  the  negro  race.  That  the  going  many  thousand  miles,  seizing 
a  set  of  savages,  bringing  them  liere,  and  making  slaves  of  them  is 
a  necessity  imposed  on  us  by  them  involves  a  si>ecies  of  logic  to 
which  my  mind  will  scarcely  assent. 


September  4,  1860. — Letter  to  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  September  4,  1860. 
Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  am  annoved  some  by  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Chicago,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs:  '' Hamlin  has 
written  Colfax  that  two  members  o5f  Congress  will,  he  fears,  be  lost 
in  Maine — the  first  and  sixth  districts;  and  that  Washbume's  ma- 
jority for  governor  will  not  exceed  six  thousand." 

I  had  heard  something  like  this  six  weeks  ago,  but  had  been  as- 
sured since  that  it  was  not  so.  Your  secretary  of  state, — Mr.  Smith, 
I  think, — whom  you  introduced  to  me  by  letter,  gave  this  assur- 
ance ;  more  recently,  Mr.  Fessenden,  our  candidate  for  Congress  in 
one  of  those  districts,  wrote  a  relative  here  that  his  election  was  sure 
by  at  least  five  thousand,  and  that  Washbume's  majority  would  be 
from  14.000  to  17,000 ;  and  still  later,  Mr.  Fogg,  of  New  Hampshire, 
now  at  New  York  serving  on  a  national  committee,  wrote  me  that 
we  were  having  a  desperate  fight  in  Maine,  which  would  end  in  a 
splendid  victory  for  us. 

Such  a  result  as  you  seem  to  have  predicted  in  Maine,  in  your  let- 
ter to  Colfax,  would,  I  fear,  put  us  on  the  down-hill  track,  lose  us 
the  State  elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  and  probably  ruin 
us  on  the  main  turn  in  November. 

You  must  not  allow  it.  Yours  very  truly,        A.  Lincx)ln. 
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September  22,  I860.— Letter  to  G.  Y.  Tams. 

(Private  and  confidential.) 

Sprinqfield,  Illinois,  September  22, 1860. 

G.  Yoke  Tams,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  letter  asking  me  "Are  jon  in  favor  of  a  tariff 
and  protection  to  American  indus&y  T  "  is  received.  The  convention 
whicn  nominated  me,  by  the  twelfth  plank  of  their  platform,  selected 
their  position  on  this  question ;  and  I  have  declared  my  approval  of 
the  platform,  and  accepted  the  nomination.  Now,  if  I  were  to  pub- 
licly sUft  the  position  by  adding  or  subtracting  anything,  the  con- 
vention would  have  the  right,  and  probably  would  be  inclhied,  to 
displace  me  as  their  candidate.  And  1  feel  confident  that  vou,  on  re- 
flection, would  not  wish  me  to  give  private  assurances  to  be  seen  by 
some  and  kept  secret  from  others.  I  enjoin  that  this  shall  by  no 
means  be  made  public.     Yours  respectfully, 

A.  LmooLN. 


September  25, 1860. — Letter  to  J.  M.  Broceman. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  September  25, 1860. 

J.  M.  Broceman,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  24th.  asking  'Hhe  best  mode  of  obtaining 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law,"  is  received.  The  mode  is  very 
simple,  though  laborious  and  tedious.  It  is  onlv  to  get  the  books 
and  read  and  study  them  carefully.  Begin  with  Blackston^s  '^  Com- 
mentaries," and  after  reading  it  carefullv  through,  sav  twice, 
take  up  Chitty's  " Pleadings,"  Greenleaf 's  "Evidence,"  and  Story's  * 
"  Equity,"  etc.,  in  succession.   Work,  work,  work,  is  the  main  thing. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


October  1,  I860.—  Letter  to  J.  H.  Beed. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  October  1, 1860. 
J.  H.  Beed,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  September  21st  was  received  some  time  ago, 
but  I  could  not  till  now  find  time  to  answer  it.  I  never  was  in  Mc- 
Donough  County  till  1858.  I  never  said  anything  derogatory  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  McDonough  County  or  elsewhere.  About  three  weeks 
ago,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  did  I  ever  see  or  hear  the  language 
attributed  to  me  as  having  been  used  toward  Mr.  Jefferson;  and 
then  it  was  sent  to  me,  as  you  now  send,  in  order  that  I  might  say 
whether  it  came  from  me.  I  never  used  any  such  language  at  any 
time.  You  may  rely  on  the  truth  of  this,  although  it  is  my  wish  that 
you  do  not  publish  it.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
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October  19,  I860.—  Letteb  to  Miss  Gbace  Bedkll. 

{PrivcUe.) 

SPBiNGFiELDy  ILLINOIS^  October  19,  I860. 
Miss  Gbace  Bedell. 

Mjf  dear  little  Miss:  Your  very  agreeable  letter  of  the  15th  is  re- 
ceived. I  regret  the  necessity  of  sa^ng  I  have  no  daughter.  I  have 
three  sons — one  seventeen,  one  nine,  and  one  seven  years  ct  affe. 
They,  with  their  mother,  constitute  my  whole  family.  As  to  tlie 
whiskers,  having  never  worn  anj,  do  you  not  think  people  would 
call  it  a  piece  of  silly  affectation  if  I  were  to  begin  it  nowf 

Your  very  sincere  well-wisher,  A.  Linooln. 

October  23,  I860.— Letteb  to  W.  S.  Spebb. 

{GimfidenHal,) 

Spbingfield,  Illinois,  October  23, 1860. 

WuajAM  S.  Speer,  Esq. 

Mjf  ffiNir  iSf r:  Yours  of  the  13th  was  duly  received.  I  appreciate 
your  motivo  when  vou  suj^st  the  propriety  of  my  writing  for  the 
pxilUio  »i>niothiugdisclaimmg  all  intention  to  interfere  with  slaves  or 
iilAYt>ry  in  tlio  States;  but  in  my  judgment  it  would  do  no  g^ood.  I 
ha\*t^  alrt^mly  done  this  msBV,  many  times;  and  it  is  in  pnnt^  and 
t^)>ou  to  all  who  will  read,  llhose  who  will  not  read  or  heed  wnat  I 
imvo  alrt^ml}'  publicly  said  would  not  read  or  heed  a  repetition  of  it 
*'  if  tlu\Y  hoar  not  Mi>ses  aiul  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  per- 
HUHiUnt  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

iVtoWr  2l\  I86i).—  Letter  to  G.  D.  Prentice. 
(iVini^e  and  caHfidentiah) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  October  29, 1860. 

Wy  i^rtir  s>fi#\-  Yours  of  the  26th  is  just  received.  Your  suggestion 
th»t  I  iu  a  ivrtaiu  evt^nt  shall  write  a  letter  setting  forth  my  conser- 
>rtttvo  viows  and  intentions  is  certainly  a  very  worthy  one.  But 
\hn'uUI  it  d\'  any  ^hhI!  If  I  were  to  labor  a  month  I  could  not 
oNlvi'^'^M  my  wiistTvative  views  and  intentions  more  clearly  and 
hh\^kk;lv  than  thoy  art^  expresseil  in  our  platform  and  in  my  many 
sH^Hs^lui*  alixvidy  in  print  and  before  the  public.  And  yet  even  you, 
w  U\k  \U^  \Hva$av»ru4Uv  s^H^ak  of  me  in  terms  of  personal  kindness,  give 
uv»  i^\'uuucuw  t\»  tho«ieoft-retH*attHl  expressions  of  conservative  views 
juul  uaoutioiis,  l»ut  t»usyy\mnk*lf  with  appeals  to  all  conservative  men 
u»  >  \»l\*  t\»r  IK»u>jIh>, —  to  v\>te  any  way  which  can  possibly  defeat  me, — 
lUu^  uu(vl^^j!l^iiu^  wur  ivailvi-s  that  you  think  I  am  the  very  worst  man 
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living.  If  what  I  have  already  said  has  failed  to  convince  you,  no 
repetition  of  it  would  convince  you.  The  writing  of  your  letter,  now 
before  me,  gives  assurance  that  you  would  publish  such  a  letter  from 
me  as  you  suggest:  but,  till  now.  what  reason  had  I  to  suppose  the 
''  Louisville  Journal,"  even,  would  publish  a  repetition  of  that  which 
is  alreadjr  at  its  command,  and  which  it  does  not  press  upon  the  pub- 
lic attention  T 

And  now,  my  friend. — for  such  I  esteem  you  personally, — do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  nave  not  decided  that  I  will  not  do  substan- 
tially what  you  suggest.  I  will  not  forbear  from  doin^  so  merelv  on 
punctilio  and  pluck.  If  I  do  finally  abstain,  it  will  be  because  of  ap- 
prehension that  it  would  do  harm.  For  the  good  men  of  the  South — 
and  I  regard  the  majority  of  them  as  such — I  have  no  objection  to 
repeat  seventy  and  seven  times.  But  I  have  bad  men  to  deal  with, 
both  North  and  South;  men  who  are  eager  for  something  new  upon 
which  to  base  new  misrepresentations;  men  who  wpuld  like  to 
frighten  me,  or  at  least  to  fix  upon  me  the  character  of  timidity  and 
cowardice.  They  would  seize  upon  almost  any  letter  I  could  write  as 
being  an  ''awful  coming  down."  I  intend  keeping  my  eye  upon 
these  gentlemen,  and  to  not  unnecessarily  put  any  weapons  in  their 
hands.  Tours  very  truly, 

A.L1NOOLN. 

[The  following  indorsement  appears  on  the  back:] 

{Confidential.) 

The  within  letter  was  written  on  the  da^^  of  its  date,  and  on  reflec- 
tion withheld  till  now.    It  expresses  the  views  I  still  entertain. 

A.  Lincoln. 

November  8,  I860.—  Lbtteb  to  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

{OonfideniiaL) 

Spbinofield,  Illinois,  November  8, 1860. 

Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  anxious  for  a  personal  interview  with  you  at  as 
early  a  day  as  possible.  Can  you,  without  much  inconvenience,  meet 
me  at  Chicagoi  If  you  can,  please  name  as  early  a  da^  as  you  con- 
veniently can,  and  telegraph  me,  unless  there  be  sufficient  time  be- 
fore the  day  named  to  communicate  by  mail. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  LmooLN. 


November  9, 1860. — Lbtteb  to  Gbnebal  Winpibld  Scott. 

Spbinofield,  Illinois,  November  9, 1860. 

Libutbnant-Genebal  Scott. 

Mr.  Lincoln  tenders  his  sincere  thanks  to  Gteneral  Scott  for  the 
copy  of  his  "  views,''  etc.,  which  is  received;  and  especially  for  this 
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renewed  manifestatiOQ  of  bis  putriotic  parpose  as  a  citizen, c ^ 

as  it  is,  with  bis  high  ofBcial  poBitiou  and  most  distinguished  char- 
acter as  a  milit-ary  captain.  A.  L. 


November  10,  1860. —  Letter  to  Truman  Smith.  M 

(Private  and  confidential.)  I 

Spki»ofield,  Illinois,  November  10,  1860. 
Hon,  Truman  Smith. 

Jfy  dear  Sir:  This  is  intended  as  a  strictly  private  letter  to  you, 

and  not  as  an  answer  to  youra  brought  me  by  Mr. .  It  is  with 

the  most  profound  appreciatiou  of  your  motive,  and  highest  recpect 
(or  yonr  judgment,  too,  that  I  feel  constrained,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  make  no  declaration  for  the  public, 

Rrst.  I  tould  say  nothing  whicn  I  have  not  already  said,  and 
whicli  is  in  print,  and  open  for  the  inspection  of  all.  To  press  a 
repetition  of  this  upon  thoee  who  have  listened,  ia  nselese;  to  preiw 
it  upon  those  who  have  refused  to  lii^teu,  and  still  refuse,  would  be 
wanting  in  self-respect,  and  would  have  an  appearance  of  6ycophane>' 
and  timidity  which  would  excite  the  contempt  of  good  men  and  en- 
courage bad  ones  to  clamor  the  more  londly. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  any  commercial  or  financial  depression  thot 
may  exist,  bnt  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  fawning  around  the  "  re- 
spectable scoundrels  "  who  got  it  up.  Let  them  go  to  work  and  re- 
pair the  mischief  of  their  own  making,  and  then  perhaps  tbcy  will 
be  less  greedy  to  do  the  like  ^^n. 

Yours  very  troly,  A.  LiNoou*. 


November  13,  1860. —  Letter  to  Samuel  Haycrapt. 
{PrivaiR  and  confidential.) 
Springfield,  Illinois,  November  13,  1860. 


I 


Hon.  Samuel  Hatcbaft. 

Mv  dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  9th  is  just  received.  1  can  only  answer 
briefly.  Rest  fully  assured  that  the  good  people  of  the  South  who 
will  put  themselves  in  the  same  temper  and  mood  toward  me  wf ' 
you  do,  will  find  no  cause  to  complain  of  me. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  LiNOOUi.. 

November  16, 1860. — Letter  to  N.  P.  Paschall. 
(Privatei  and  roHfidential.) 
Springfield,  Illinois,  November  16, 
N.  P,  Paschall.  Esq. 

3fy  dear  Hir :   Mr.  Uidgely  showed  me  a  letter  of  yonra  in  n 
yoH  manifest  some  anxiety  that  I  should  make  some  pubhc  dec 
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tion  with  a  view  to  favorably  affect  the  business  of  the  country.    I 
said  to  Mr.  Bidgely  I  would  write  you  to-day,  which  I  now  do. 

I  could  say  nothing  which  I  have  not  already  said,  and  which  is 
in  print,  and  accessible  to  the  public.  Please  pardon  me  for  suggest- 
ing that  if  the  papers  like  yours,  which  heretofore  have  persistently 
garbled  and  misrepresented  what  I  have  said,  will  now  fully  and 
fairly  place  it  before  their  readers,  there  can  be  no  further  misunder- 
standing. I  be^  you  to  believe  me  sincere  when  I  declare  I  do  not 
say  this  in  a  spirit  of  complaint  or  resentment ;  but  that  I  urge  it  as 
the  true  cure  for  any  real  uneasiness  in  the  country  that  my  course 
may  be  other  than  conservative.  The  Republican  newspapers  now 
and  for  some  time  past  are  and  have  been  republishing  copious  ex- 
tracts from  my  many  published  speeches,  which  would  at  once  reach 
the  whole  public  if  your  class  of  papers  would  also  publish  them.  I 
am  not  at  uberty  to  shift  my  ground — that  is  out  of  the  q[uestion. 
If  I  thought  a  repetition  would  do  any  good,  I  would  make  it.  But 
in  my  judgment  it  would  do  positive  harm.  The  secessionists  per  se^ 
believing  they  had  alarmed  me,  would  clamor  all  the  louder. 

Yours,  etc.,  A.  Lxnooln. 


November  20, 1860. — Remarks  at  the  Meeting  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  to  celebrate  Lincoln's  Election. 

Friends  and  Fellow-citizens:  Please  excuse  me  on  this  occasion 
from  making  a  speech.  I  thank  you  in  common  with  all  those  who 
have  thought  fit  oy  their  votes  to  indorse  the  Republican  cause.  I 
rejoice  wiui  ^ou  in  the  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  that 
cause.  Yet  in  all  our  rejoicings,  let  us  neither  express  nor  cherish 
any  hard  feelings  towara  any  citizen  who  by  his  vote  has  differed 
with  us.  Let  us  at  all  times  remember  that  all  American  citizens 
are  brothers  of  a  common  country,  and  should  dwell  together  in  the 
bonds  of  fraternal  feeling.  L^t  me  again  beg  you  to  accept  my 
thanks,  and  to  excuse  me  from  further  speaking  at  tiiis  time. 


November  27, 1860. — Letter  to  Hannibal  Hamun. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  November  27, 1860. 
Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

My  dear  Sir:  On  reaching  home  I  find  I  have  in  charge  for  you 
the  inclosed  letter. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  advise  you  that  I  also  find  letters  here  from 
very  strong  and  unexpected  quarters  in  Pennsylvania,  urging  the 
appointment  of  General  Cameron  to  a  place  in  the  cabinet. 

Let  this  be  a  profound  secret,  even  though  I  do  think  best  to  let 
you  know  it.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  Lincoln. 


^tSH 


J^l»»faUT#ff    X    1**»L 'A'^'^iL   5T 


i..^^»M;.n. 


jiiflr  ^f^\r^  '^  ^ituii!  zr  htt  Atiru  tub:  3iwr  jiac 
^«ir»fi  2.1  jxc  iiic*v  "Hit  "^^TTttMt.^.  Hue  iianfit  I 
iivr  ii^imii^i  mlS^Lt^  '77  j^n^  -tisi-  j^nc  "vmuc  3iic 

Ox  1^  JSlKa.  ^'g""  S!mi&:r  TlnzixitiiLL  miA^  *  mnei  speMlL  vUeh 
I  «iccrjK^  7~:iL  isarr^  vssl  lesi  sii£  luunnvL    Ib» 


NoT^EiWrr  :>A  l^j. — Littes  t*:*  A.  BL  SiotUEXSL 

Speixgfield.  L-LZSOIS.  XoTembo'  30,  1860. 
Hon.  Ai.rxAvi/ZK  BL  Stephexs. 

Ify  /i>/ir  .Sir  ;  I  Lave  read  ir.  the  neirspapers  tout  speech  recentlr 
deiivenr'i  I  think  before  the  Gei^rgia  legidaran?,  or  its  aseemUei 
i/jerfj>^rfc.  If  you  have  revis^  it.  as  is  probable,  I  shall  be  mach  ob- 
lij^e'i  if  you  will  -jeLd  me  a  copy.     Yours  very  truly, 

A.  LiXCOLN. 

D«^:eriiber  8. 1860. — Letter  to  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

(Prira/tf.) 

Spbingfield,  iLLiNOiSy  December  8, 1860. 

Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

M]l  dear  Hit:  Yours  of  the  4th  was  duly  received.  The  inclosed 
to  (jovemor  Seward  covers  two  notes  to' him,  copies  of  which  you 
find  o[ien  for  your  iu8[>ection.  Consult  with  Jud^  Trumbull;  and 
if  you  and  he'w.»e  no  reason  to  the  contrarj-,  deliver  the  letter  to  Gov- 
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emor  Seward  at  once.    U  you  see  reason  to  the  contrary,  write  me 
at  once. 

I  have  had  an  intimation  that  Governor  Banks  wonld  yet  accept  a 
place  in  the  cabinet.    Please  ascertain  and  write  me  how  tibiis  is. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


December  8,  I860.— Letters  to  W.  H.  Seward. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  8, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  With  your  permission  I  shall  at  the  proper  time 
nominate  you  to  the  Senate  lor  confirmation  as  Secretfury  of  State 
for  the  United  States.  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  own 
earliest  convenience.     Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

A.  LiNOOLN. 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  Washington,  D.  C. 


{Private  and  confidential,) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  8, 1860. 

My  dear  8ir:  In  addition  to  the  accompanying  and  more  formal 
note  inviting  you  to  take  charge  of  the  Stete  Department,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  address  you  this.  Rumors  have  got  into  the  newspapers 
to  tne  effect  that  the  department  named  above  would  be  tendered 
you  as  a  compliment,  and  with  the  emectation  that  vou  would  de- 
cline it.  I  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  1  have  said  notning  to  justify 
these  rumors.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  my  purpose,  from  the 
day  of  the  nomination  at  Chicago,  to  assign  you,  by  your  leave,  this 
place  in  the  administration.  I  have  delayed  so  long  to  communicate 
that  purpose  in  deference  to  what  appeai*ed  to  me  a  proper  caution 
in  the  case.  Nothing  has  been  developed  to  change  my  view  in  the 
premises ;  and  I  now  offer  you  the  place  in  the  hope  that  vou  will 
accept  it,  and  with  the  belief  that  your  position  in  the  public  eye, 
your  integrity,  ability,  learning,  and  ^eat  experience,  all  combine  to 
render  it  an  appointment  preeminenfly  fit  to  be  made. 

One  word  more.  In  regard  to  the  patrona^  sought  with  so  much 
eagerness  and  jealousy,  I  have  prescribed  for  myself  the  maxim, 
*' Justice  to  all'' ;  and  I  earnestly  beseech  your  cooperation  in  keep- 
ing the  maxim  good.     Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  11, 1860. — Reply  to  a  Letter  from  William  Kellogg, 

M.  C,  ASKING  Advice. 

Entertain  no  proposition  for  a  compromise  in  regard  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  Tne  instant  you  do  they  have  us  under  amin :  all 
our  labor  is  lost,  and  sooner  or  later  must  be  done  over.  Douglas 
is  sure  to  be  again  trying  to  bring  in  his  "  popular  sovereignty." 

Vol.  I.— 42. 
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Hare  none  iA  it.  The  to^  hjs  to  eome.  and  better  now  fhan  later. 
Ton  know  I  think  the  fpgitiTe^daTe  daoseof  the  Constitation  ought 
tobeenforeed — to  pot  it  in  its  mildest  fOTm^oo^it  not  to  be  resisted. 

December  12, 1860. — Shobt  EDrroRiAL  pbixtkd  in  tes 


We  hear  soch  freqnent  allnsions  to  a  sappoeed  porpose  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  linooln  to  eall  into  his  cabinet  two  or  three  Sonthem 
gentlemen  from  the  parties  opposed  to  him  poUtieally,  that  we  are 
prompted  to  ask  a  few  qoestion& 

Fini.  Is  it  known  that  any  snch  gentleman  of  character  wonld 
accept  a  place  in  the  cabinet  T 

Second.  If  yea,  on  what  terms  does  he  surrender  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  or 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  hinu  on  the  jpoUtical  differences  between  them ;  or  do 
they  enter  upon  the  administration  in  open  opposition  to  each  other  f 

December  13, 1860. — Letteb  to  K  B.  Washbubne. 

{Prirate  and  CanfidentiaL) 

Sprixgfield,  Illinois,  Deeonber  13, 1860. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Washbubne. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  long  letter  received.  Prevent,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, any  of  our  friends  from  demoralizing  themselves  and  onr  canse 
by  entertaining  propositions  for  compromise  of  any  sort  on  ^'  slavery 
extension.''  There  is  no  possible  compromise  npon  it  bnt  which  pnts 
US  under  again,  and  leaves  all  our  work  to  do  over  again.  Whether 
it  be  a  Missouri  line  or  Eli  Thayer's  popular  soverei^ty,  it  is  all  the 
same.  Let  either  be  done,  and  unmediately  filibustenng  and  extend- 
ing slavery  recommences.  On  that  point  nold  firm,  as  with  a  chain 
of  steel.  Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 

December  15,  1860. —  Letter  to  John  A.  Gilmeb. 

{Strictly  confidential.) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  15,  1860. 

Hon.  John  A.  Gilmer. 

My  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  10th  is  received.  I  am  greatly  disin- 
clined to  write  a  letter  on  the  suWect  embraced  in  yours ;  and  I 
would  not  do  so,  even  privately  as  I  do,  were  it  not  that  I  fear  you 
might  misconstrue  my  silence.  Is  it  aesired  that  I  shall  shift  the 
ground  upon  which  I  have  been  elected  T  I  cannot  do  it.  You  need 
only  to  acquaint  yourself  with  that  ground,  and  press  it  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  South.  It  is  all  in  print  and  easy  of  access.  May  I 
be  pardoned  if  I  ask  whether  even  you  have  ever  attempted  to  pro- 
(•nro  the  reading  of  the  Republican  platform,  or  my  speeches,  by  the 
Soutliem  people  T  If  not,  what  reason  have  I  to  expect  that  any 
lulditional  production  of  mine  would  meet  a  better  fate  T  It  would 
make  me  appear  as  if  I  repented  for  the  crime  of  having  been  elected. 
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and  was  auxions  to  apolo^ze  and  beg  forgiveness.  To  so  represent 
me  wonld  be  the  principal  use  made  of  any  letter  I  might  now  thrust 
upon  the  public.  My  old  record  cannot  be  so  used ;  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  that  some  new  declaration  is  so  much  sought. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  be  assured  that  I  am  not  auestioninff  your  can- 
dor ;  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  while  a  new  letter  womd  hurt  the 
cause  which  I  tnink  a  just  one,  you  can  quite  as  well  effect  every 
patriotic  object  with  the  old  record.  Carefully  read  pages  18, 19,  74, 
75,  88. 89,  and  267  of  the  volume  of  joint  deoates  between  Senator 
Douglas  and  myself,  with  the  Republican  platform  adopted  at 
Chicago,  and  all  your  questions  will  be  substantially  answered.  I 
have  no  thought  of  recommending  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  nor  the  slave-trade  among  the  slave  States, 
even  on  the  conditions  indicated ;  and  if  I  were  to  make  such  rec- 
ommendation, it  is  quite  clear  Congress  would  not  follow  it. 

As  to  employing  slaves  in  arsentds  and  dock-yards,  it  is  a  thing  I 
never  tiiought  of  m  my  life,  to  my  recollection,  till  I  saw  jrour  letter ; 
and  I  may  say  of  it  precisely  as  I  have  said  of  the  two  points  above. 

As  to  the  use  of  patronage  in  the  slave  States,  where  there  are 
few  or  no  Republicans,  I  do  not  expect  to  inquire  for  the  politics  of 
the  appointee,  or  whetner  he  does  or  not  own  slaves.  I  intend  in 
that  matter  to  accommodate  the  people  in  the  several  localities,  if  they 
themselves  will  allow  me  to  accommodate  them.  In  one  word,  I  never 
have  been,  am  not  now,  and  probably  never  shall  be  in  a  mood  of 
harassing  the  people  either  North  or  South. 

On  the  territorial  question  I  am  inflexible,  as  you  see  my  position  in 
the  book.  On  that  there  is  a  difference  between  you  and  us ;  and  it  is 
the  only  substantial  difference.  Tou  think  slavery  is  right  and  ought 
to  be  extended;  we  think  it  is  wrong  and  ougnt  to  oe  restricted. 
For  this  neither  has  any  just  occasion  to  be  angry  with  the  other. 

As  to  the  State  laws,  mentioned  in  your  sixth  question,  I  really 
know  very  little  of  them.  I  never  have  read  one.  If  any  of  them 
are  in  conflict  with  the  fugitive-slave  clause,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  Constitution.  I  certainljr  shall  be  glad  of  tneir  repeal  {  but  I  could 
hardly  be  justified,  as  a  citizen  of  Ulinois,  or  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  a  statute  of  Vermont  or 
South  Carolina. 

With  the  assurance  of  my  highest  regards,  I  subscribe  myself. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A«  LmooLN. 

P.  S.  The  documents  referred  to  I  suppose  you  will  readily  find 
in  Washington.  A.  L. 

December  17,  I860.— Letter  to  Thublow  Weed. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  17, 1860. 
Thublow  Weed,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  11th  was  received  two  days  ago. 
Should  the  convocation  of  governors  of  which  you  speak  seem 
desirous  to  know  my  views  on  the  present  aspect  of  tnings,  t^U 
them  you  judge  from  my  speeches  that  I  wiU  be  inflexible  on  the 
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Have  none  of  it.     The  tug  has  to  come,  and  better  now  than  I 
You  know  I  think  the  fugitive-slave  ulaase  of  the  ConstitutiuD  oag 
to  be  enforced — toput  it  iii  its  mildest  form,  ought  not  to  be  resiBU 

December  12,  1860, —  SeoRT  Editorlal  printed  m  THB 
"Illinois  Joi'bnal." 

We  hear  such  frequent  allusions  to  a  supposed  purpose  on  ( 
part  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  call  into  Ms  cabinet  two  or  three  Suutbei 
gentlemen  from  the  parties  opposed  to  him  politically,  that  we  a 
prompted  to  ask  a  few  ((uestions. 

First.  Is  it  known  that  any  such  gentleman  of  character  won] 
accept  a  place  in  the  cabinet  T  | 

Second.  If  yeaj  on  what  terms  does  he  surrender  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  J 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  him,  on  the  jK>litical  differences  between  them ;  or  a 
they  enter  upon  the  administration  in  open  opposition  to  each  oth 

December  13, 1860- — Letteb  to  E.  B.  Washbdkne. 
{Private  and  Confidential.) 
Sprdjopield,  lujNOts,  December  13, 1860. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washbiirne. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  long  letter  received.    Prevent,  as  far  as  p 

ble,  any  of  our  friends  from  demoralizing  themselves  and  onr  c 

by  entertaining  propositions  for  compromise  of  any  sort  on  "  slava 
extension."  There  is  no  possible  compromise  upon  it  but  which  pu 
us  under  again,  and  leaves  all  our  work  to  do  over  again.  Wbe^ 
it  be  a  Missouri  line  or  Eli  Thayer's  popular  sovereignty,  it  is  all  t] 
same.  Let  either  be  done,  and  immediately  filibnstering  and  extc~ 
ing  slavery  recommences.  On  that  point  hold  finn,  as  with  a  c~ 
of  steel.  Tours  as  ever,  A.  LaNCOUJ,J 

December  15,  1860. —  Letter  to  John  A.  Giufs 
{Strictli/  confidential.) 
Springfield,  Illinois,  December  15,  1860. 
Hon.  John  A.  Gilmer. 

Mg  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  10th  is  received.  I  am  greatly  dis. 
clined  to  write  a  letter  on  the  siiMect  embraced  in  yours ;  and  I 
would  not  do  so,  even  privately  as  I  do,  were  it  not  that  I  fear  y 
might  misconstrue  my  sileuce.  Is  it  desired  tltat  I  shall  shift  t_ 
ground  upon  which  I  have  been  elected  t  I  cannot  do  it.  Yon  net 
only  to  acquaint  yourself  with  that  ground,  and  press  it  on  the  li 
tention  of  tlie  Soutli.  It  is  all  in  print  and  easy  of  access.  Man 
be  pardoned  if  I  ask  whether  even  you  have  ever  attempted  to  p> 
cure  the  reading  of  the  Republican  platform,  or  myspeeoLe«,by  ti 
Southern  people  I  If  not,  what  reason  have  I  to  exjieot  that  a" 
additional  production  of  mine  would  meet  a  better  fat« }  It  woi 
make  me  appear  ae  if  I  repented  for  the  crime  of  having  been  elM' 
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and  was  anxious  to  apolo^ze  and  beg  forgiveness.  To  so  represent 
me  would  be  the  principal  use  made  of  any  letter  I  might  now  thrust 
upon  the  public.  My  old  record  cannot  be  so  used ;  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  that  some  new  declaration  is  so  much  sought. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  be  assured  that  I  am  not  questioning  your  can- 
dor ;  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  while  a  new  letter  womd  hurt  the 
cause  which  I  think  a  just  one,  you  can  quite  as  well  effect  every 

?atriotic  object  with  the  old  record.  Carefully  read  pages  18, 19, 74, 
5,  88, 89,  and  267  of  the  volume  of  joint  deoates  between  Senator 
Douglas  and  myself,  with  the  Republican  platform  adopted  at 
Chicago,  and  all  your  questions  will  be  substantially  answered.  I 
have  no  thought  of  recommending  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  nor  the  slave-trade  among  the  slave  States, 
even  on  the  conditions  indicated ;  and  if  I  were  to  make  such  rec- 
ommendation, it  is  quite  clear  Congress  would  not  follow  it. 

As  to  employing  slaves  in  arsentds  and  dock-yards,  it  is  a  thing  I 
never  thought  of  in  my  life,  to  my  recollection,  till  I  saw  your  letter ; 
and  I  may  say  of  it  precisely  as  1  have  said  of  the  two  points  above. 

As  to  the  use  of  patronage  in  the  slave  States,  where  there  are 
few  or  no  Republicans,  I  do  not  expect  to  inquire  for  the  i>olitics  of 
the  appointee,  or  whetner  he  does  or  not  own  slaves.  I  intend  in 
that  matter  to  accommodate  the  people  in  the  several  localities,  if  they 
themselves  will  allow  me  to  accommodate  them.  In  one  word,  I  never 
have  been,  am  not  now,  and  probably  never  shall  be  in  a  mood  of 
harassing  the  x)eople  either  North  or  South. 

On  the  territorial  question  I  am  inflexible,  as  you  see  my  position  in 
the  book.  On  that  there  is  a  difference  between  you  and  us ;  and  it  is 
the  only  substantial  difference.  Tou  think  slavery  is  right  and  ought 
to  be  extended;  we  think  it  is  wrong  and  ougnt  to  oe  restricted. 
For  this  neither  has  any  just  occasion  to  be  angry  with  the  other. 

As  to  the  State  laws,  mentioned  in  your  sixth  question,  I  really 
know  very  little  of  them.  I  never  have  read  one.  If  any  of  them 
are  in  conflict  with  the  fugitive-slave  clause,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  Constitution,  I  certainljr  shall  be  glad  of  tneir  repeal  j  but  I  could 
hardly  be  justified,  as  a  citizen  of  Ulinois,  or  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  a  statute  of  Vermont  or 
South  Carolina. 

With  the  assurance  of  my  highest  regards,  I  subscribe  myself. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A«  Linooln. 

P.  S.  The  documents  referred  to  I  suppose  you  will  readily  And 
in  Washington.  A.  L. 

December  17,  I860.— Lbtteb  to  Thurlow  Weed. 

Springpield,  Illinois,  December  17, 1860. 
Thtjrlow  Weed,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  11th  was  received  two  days  ago. 
Should  the  convocation  of  governors  of  which  you  speiuk  seem 
desirous  to  know  my  views  on  the  present  aspect  of  tnings,  tell 
them  you  judge  from  my  speeches  that  I  will  be  inflexible  on  the 
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territorial  question ;  that  I  probably  tliiiik  either  the  Missotui  lifl^l 
extended,  or  Douglas's  and  Eli  Thayer's  popular  sovereignty,  wonlil 
lose  ua  everything  we  gain  by  the  election ;  that  filibustering  for  all 
south  of  ns  and  making  slave  States  of  it  would  follow,  in  spite  of 
us,  in  either  case ;  also  that  I  probably  think  all  opposition,  real  and 
apparent,  to  the  fugitive -slave  clause  of  the  Constitution  ought  to 
be  withdrawn. 

I  believe  you  can  pretend  to  find  but  little,  if  anything,  in  my 
speeches  about  secession.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  no  State  can  jr 
any  way  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  Ir 
others;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  and  other  govf 
meut  functionaries  to  run  the  machine  as  it  is. 

Truly  yours,  A.  LdjcolmJ 

December  IS,  1860. — Letter  to  Edwahd  Bates. 

{Confidential) 

Sprdjqpield,  Illinois,  December  18, 18( 

3fy  dear  Sir:  Tours  of  to-day  is  jtist  received.     Let  a  little  *_ 

torial  appear  in  the  "Missouri  Democrat"  in  about  these  words:  J 

"  We  nave  the  permifision  of  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  BaJ 

to  say  that  the  latter  will  be  offered,  and  will  accept,  a  plaoel 

the  new  cabinet,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  action  of  the  Senate,    r 

is  not  yet  definitely  settled  which  department  will  bo  assigned  1 

Mr.  Bates." 

Let  it  go  just  as  above,  or  with  any  modification  which  may  a 
proper  to  yon.  Yours  very  truly, 

Hon.  Edward  Bates.  A.  Ln.~coLif.J 

Deceml>er  21,  1860. — Letter  to  E.  B.  Washburnk. 
{Confidential.) 
Springfield,  Illinois,  December  21, 18l 
Hon.  E.  B.  Washbubne. 

My  dear  Sir:  Last  night  I  received  your  letter  giving  an  a.  _. 
of  your  interview  with  General  Scott,  and  for  which  I  thaub  j 
Please  present  my  respects  to  the  general,  and  t«ll  him,  conf 
tially,  I  shall  be  obligeil  to  him  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  he  gi 
either  hold  or  retake  the  forts,  as  the  case  may  require,  at  and  K 
the  inanguration.  Yours  as  ever, 

A.  LiNOOU 

December  22,  I860.— Letter  to  A.  H.  Stephens. 
{For  your  omt  eye  only.) 
Spkingfteld,  Illinois,  December  22, 18" 
Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

My  dear  Sir:  Tour  obliging  answer  to  my  abort  note  is  jo 
ceived.  and  for  which  please  accept  my  tlianks.    I  fully  app"" 
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;  was  anxious  to  apolo^ze  and  beg  forgiveness.  To  so  represent 
.wonld  be  the  principal  use  made  of  any  letter  I  might  now  thrust 
n  the  public.  My  old  record  cannot  be  so  used ;  and  that  is  pre- 
3ly  the  reason  that  some  new  declaration  is  so  much  sought. 
S[oWy  my  dear  sir,  be  assured  that  I  am  not  Questioning  your  can- 
t;  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  while  a  new  letter  would  hurt  the 
086  which  I  think  a  just  one,  you  can  quite  as  well  effect  every 
.  triotic  object  with  the  old  record.  Carefully  read  pages  18, 19, 74, 
wm,  88. 89,  and  267  of  the  volume  of  joint  deoates  between  Senator 
jBPOaglas  and  myself,  with  the  Republican  platform  adopted  at 
Biliioago,  and  all  your  questions  will  be  substantially  answered.  I 
pH^l7e  no  thought  of  recommending  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
ffJiBbAct  of  Columbia,  nor  the  slave-trade  among  the  slave  States, 
Jyen  on  the  conditions  indicated ;  and  if  I  were  to  make  such  rec- 
jjmmendation,  it  is  quite  clear  Congress  would  not  follow  it. 
/  ius  to  employing  slaves  in  arsentds  and  dock-yards,  it  is  a  thing  I 
iiever  thought  of  in  my  life,  to  my  recollection,  till  I  saw  jour  letter ; 
and  I  may  say  of  it  precisely  as  I  have  said  of  the  two  points  above. 
As  to  the  use  of  patronage  in  the  slave  States,  where  there  are 
few  or  no  Republicans,  I  do  not  expect  to  inquire  for  the  politics  of 
the  appointee,  or  whether  he  does  or  not  own  slaves.  I  intend  in 
that  matter  to  accommodate  the  people  in  the  several  localities,  if  they 
themselves  will  allow  me  to  accommodate  them.  In  one  word,  I  never 
have  been,  am  not  now,  and  probably  never  shall  be  in  a  mood  of 
hai'assing  the  people  either  North  or  South. 

On  the  territorial  question  I  am  inflexible,  as  you  see  my  position  in 
the  book.  On  that  there  is  a  difference  between  you  and  us ;  and  it  is 
the  only  substantial  difference.  Ton  think  slavery  is  ri^ht  and  ought 
to  be  extended;  we  think  it  is  wrong  and  ougnt  to  be  restricted. 
For  this  neither  has  any  just  occasion  to  be  angry  with  the  other. 
As  to  the  State  laws,  mentioned  in  your  sixth  question,  I  really 
know  very  little  of  them.  I  never  have  read  one.  If  any  of  them 
are  in  conflict  with  the  fugitive-slave  clause,  or  any  other  part  of 
the  Constitution.  I  certainljr  shall  be  glad  of  tneir  repeal  j  but  I  could 
hardly  be  justified,  as  a  citizen  of  Ulinois,  or  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  a  statute  of  Vermont  or 
South  Carolina. 
With  the  assurance  of  my  highest  regards,  I  subscribe  myself, 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Linooln. 

P.  S.  The  documents  referred  to  I  suppose  you  will  readily  find 
in  Washington.  A.  L. 

December  17,  I860.— Letteb  to  Thurlow  Weed. 

Sprinopield,  Illinois,  December  17, 1860. 
Thuelow  Weed,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  11th  was  received  two  days  ago. 
Should  the  convocation  of  governors  of  which  you  spes^  seem 
desirous  to  know  my  views  on  the  present  aspect  of  tnings,  tell 
them  you  judge  from  my  speeches  that  I  will  be  inflexible  on  the 
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oontrol  its  owu  domestic  iostitations according  toitsowD  indgmeDt 
exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of  powers  on  whieh  the  per- 
fection and  endurance  of  onr  political  fabric  depend ;  and  I  denounce 
the  lawless  invasion  by  orm^  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  the  gravest  of  crimes, 

I  am  greatly  averse  to  writing  anything  for  the  pnblic  at 
time ;  and  I  consent  to  the  pnblieation  of  this  only  upon  the  cc .. 
tion  that  six  of  the  twelve  United  States  senators  for  the  States 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Texas 
sign  their  names  to  what  is  written  on  this  sheet  below  my  name, 
and  allow  the  whole  to  be  published  together. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

We  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  States  we  represent  respw- 
tively,  to  suspend  all  action  for  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  at 
least  until  some  act  deemed  to  be  violative  of  our  rights  shall  be 
done  by  the  incoming  administration.  ^H 


Ter-       1 1 
sha^^^ 


December  29,  1860. —  Letter  to  W.  C.  Bbyant.  ^ 

Spbingpibld,  Ilukois,  DecembOT  29,  I860. 
Hon.  Wn,LUM  Cullkn  Bryant. 

My  dear  Sir :  Tours  of  the  25th  is  duly  received.  The  "  well- 
known  politician"  to  whom  I  understand  you  to  allude  did  write 
me,  but  did  not  press  upon  me  any  such  compromise  as  you  seem  t*' 
suppose,  or,  in  fact,  any  compromise  at  all. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  cabinet,  mentioned  by  you,  I  can  only  say 
I  shall  have  a  ereat  deal  of  trouble,  do  the  best  I  can.  I  promise 
you  that  I  shaU  unselfishly  try  to  deal  fairly  with  all  men  and  idl 
shades  of  opinion  among  our  friends. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 


Deoembet  31,  I860.— Letter  to  Salmon  P.  Chase. 


4 


Springpikld,  IU.INOIS,  December  31, 1860. 
Hon.  Sauaon  P,  Chase. 

My  dear  ^r:    la  these  troublous  times  I  would  much  like  a  con- 
ference with  you.    Please  visit  me  here  at  onee. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  LlNODUl. 


December  31, 1860. — Letter  to  Simon  Cameron. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  31,  II 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  think  fit  to  notify  you  now  that  by  your 
sion  I  shall  at  the  proper  time  nominate  you  to  the  Unitoc 
Benate  for  oonfirmation  as  Secretary  of  tne  Treasury,  m*  u 
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tary  of  War — which  of  the  two  I  have  not  yet  deflnitely  decided. 
Please  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 


January  3, 1861. — Letter  to  W.  H.  Seward. 

(Private.) 

SpRiKGFiELDy  ILLINOIS,  January  3, 1861. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward. 

My  dear  Sir:  Yours  without  signature  was  received  last  night.  I 
have  been  considering  your  suggestions  as  to  my  reaching^  Wash- 
ington somewhat  earlier  than  is  usual.  It  seems  to  me  the  inaugu- 
ration is  not  the  most  dangerous  point  for  us.  Our  adversaries  have 
us  now  clearly  at  disadvantage.  On  the  second  Wednesday  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  votes  should  be  officially  counted,  if  the  two  Houses 
refuse  to  meet  at  all^  or  meet  without  a  quorum  of  each,  where  shall 
we  beT  I  do  not  think  that  this  counting  is  constitutionallv  essen- 
tial to  the  election:  but  how  are  we  to  proceed  in  absence  oi  itT 

In  view  of  this,  I  think  it  best  for  me  not  to  attempt  apx)earin^  in 
Washington  till  the  result  of  that  ceremony  is  known.  It  certamly 
woidd  be  of  some  advantage  if  you  could  know  who  are  to  be  at  the 
heads  of  the  War  and  Navy  departments;  but  until  I  can  ascertain 
definitely  whether  I  can  get  any  suitable  men  from  the  South,  and 
who,  ana  how  many,  I  cannot  weU  decide.  As  yet  I  have  no  word 
from  Mr.  Gilmer  in  answer  to  my  request  for  an  mterview  with  him. 
I  look  for  something  on  the  subject,  through  you,  before  long. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Linooln. 


January  3, 1861. — Letter  to  Simon  Cameron. 

{Private.) 

Sprikgfield,  Illinois,  January  3, 1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 

My  dear  Sir:  Since  seeing  you  things  have  developed  which  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  take  you  into  the  cabinet.  You  will  say  this 
comes  of  an  interview  with  McClure ;  and  this  is  partlv,  but  not 
wholly,  true.  The  more  potent  matter  is  wholly  outside  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  yet  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  specify  it.  Enough  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  sufficient.  And  now  I  suggest  that  you  write  me 
decdiniuff  the  appointment,  in  which  case  I  do  not  object  to  its  being 
known  tnat  it  was  tendered  you.  Better  do  tins  at  once,  before 
things  so  change  that  you  cannot  honorably  decline,  and  I  be  com- 
pelled to  openly  recall  the  tender.  No  person  living  knows  or  has 
an  intimation  that  I  write  this  letter.      Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

P.  S.  Telegraph  me  instantly  on  receipt  of  this,  saying,  "All 
right"  A.  L. 
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Jaooary  11,  1861. — Letter  to  General  Wisfield  Scott, 
Spbingpield,  Illinois,  January  11, 186L 
Lieutekant-General  WiNPiELD  Scott. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  herewith  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  of 
Toiir  connnunicatioii  of  the  4th  instant,  iiicloBiiig  (doeainents  Nos.  1,2, 
3, 4, 5,  and  6)  copies  of  correspondence  and  not«s  of  convereation  witli 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  War  concern- 
ing various  military  movements  suggested  by  yourself  for  tJie  bette" 
protection  of  the  government  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 

Permit  me  to  renew  to  you  the  assurance  of  my  high  appre«iatioi 
of  tlie  many  past  services  you  have  rendered  the  Union,  and  of  mjj 
deep  gratiflcatioD  at  this  evidence  of  your  present  active  excrtioitf^ 
to  maintain  the  integrity  and  honor  of  the  nation. 

I  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  receive  from  time  to  time  such  coi 
mtmications  from  yourself  as  you  may  deem  it  proper  to  make  to  mcd 
Very  truly  your  obedient  servant,         A.  Lincoln. 

January  11,  1861.  —  Letter  to  J.  T,  Hale. 
{Confidential.) 
Springfield,  Ilunois,  January  11, 1861. 
Hon.  J.  T.  Hale. 

Ml/  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  6th  is  received.  I  answer  it  only  be- 
cause I  fear  yon  wonld  misconstme  my  silence.  What  is  our  present 
condition  f  We  have  iust  carried  an  election  on  principles  fairly 
stated  to  the  people.  Now  we  are  told  in  advance  the  government 
shall  be  broken  up  unless  we  surrender  to  those  we  have  beaten,  be- 
fore we  take  the  ofRees.  In  this  they  are  either  attempting  to  play 
upon  us  or  they  are  in  dead  earnest.  Either  way,  if  we  snrrender, 
it  is  the  end  of  us  and  of  the  government.  They  will  repeat  the  ex- 
periment upon  us  ad  libittitn.  A  year  will  not  pass  till  we  shall  have 
to  t^e  Cuba  as  a  condition  upon  which  they  will  stay  in  the  Union. 
They  now  have  the  Constitution  under  whieb  we  have  lived  over 
seventy  years,  and  acts  of  Congress  of  their  own  framing,  with  no 
prospect  of  their  being  changed ;  and  they  can  never  have  a  more 
shallow  pretext  for  breatdngnp  the  government,  or  extorting  soom 
promise,  than  now.  There  is  in  my  judgment  iaut  one  compromiaL 
which  would  really  settle  the  slavery  question,  and  that  would  be  i 
prohibition  c^ainst  acquiring  any  more  territory. 

Tours  very  truly,  A,  Lnooui.  1 

January  12,  1861, — Letter  to  W.  H.  Sewabd. 
(PrivaU.) 
Springfield,  Illinois,  January  12,  1861. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Sewahd. 

jWy  dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  8th  received.     I  still  hope  Mr.  QHl_ 
will,  on  a  fair  understanding  with  us,  consent  to  take  a  place  io  ti 
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cabinet  The  preference  for  him  over  Mr.  Hnnt  or  Mr.  Gentry  is 
that,  np  to  date,  he  has  a  living  position  in  the  Sonth,  while  they 
have  not.  He  is  only  better  than  Winter  Davis  in  that  he  is  farther 
Sonth.  I  fear  if  we  conld  get  we  conld  not  safely  take  more  them 
one  snch  man  —  that  is,  not  more  than  one  who  opposed  ns  in  t^e 
election,  the  danger  being  tx>  lose  the  confidence  of  our  own  friends. 

Your  selection  for  the  State  Department  having  become  public,  I 
am  happy  to  find  scarcely  any  objection  to  it.  I  shall  have  trouble 
with  every  other  Northern  cabinet  appointment,  so  much  so  that  I 
shall  have  to  defer  them  as  long  as  possible,  to  avoid  being  teased  to 
insanity  to  make  changes.    Tour  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

January  13, 1861. — Letters  to  Simon  Cameron. 

(Private  and  confidential) 

Springfield,  Illinois,  January  13, 1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 

My  dear  Sir :  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  with  hearty 
^ood-wiU  besides,  I  herewith  send  you  a  letter  dated  January  3 — 
uie  same  in  date  as  the  last  you  received  from  me.  I  thought  best 
to  give  it  that  date,  as  it  is  in  some  sort  to  take  the  place  of  that  let- 
ter. I  learn,  both  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Swett  and  from  Mr.  Sander- 
son, that  your  feelings  were  wounded  by  the  terms  of  my  letter 
really  of  the  3d.  I  wrote  that  letter  under  great  anxiety,  and  per- 
haps I  was  not  so  guarded  in  its  terms  as  I  £ould  have  been ;  but  I 
be^  you  to  be  assured  I  intended  no  offense.  My  great  object  was 
to  nave  you  act  quickly,  if  possible  before  the  matter  should  be  com- 
plicated with  the  Pennsylvania  senatorial  election.  Destroy  the  of- 
fensive letter,  or  return  it  to  me 

I  say  to  you  now  I  have  not  doubted  that  you  would  perform  the 
duties  of  a  department  ably  and  faithfully.  Nor  have  I  for  a  mo- 
ment intended  to  ostracize  your  friends.  If  I  should  make  a  cabi- 
net appointment  for  Pennsylvania  before  I  reach  Washington,  I  will 
not  do  so  without  consulting  you,  and  giving  all  the  wei^t  to  your 
views  and  wishes  which  I  consistently  can.  This  I  have  always 
intended.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
[Indosure.] 

Springfield,  Illinois,  January  3, 1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron. 

My  dexir  Sir:  When  you  were  here,  about  the  last  of  December,  I 
handed  you  a  letter  saying  I  should  at  the  proper  time  nominate  you 
to  the  Senate  for  a  place  in  the  cabinet.  It  is  due  to  you  and  to 
truth  for  me  to  say  you  were  here  by  my  invitation,  and  not  upon 
any  suggestion  of  your  own.  You  nave  not  as  yet  signified  to  me 
whether  you  would  accept  the  appointment,  and  with  much  pain  I 
now  say  to  you  that  you  will  relieve  me  from  great  embarrassment 
by  allowing  me  to  recall  the  offer.  This  springs  from  an  unexpected 
complication,  and  not  from  any  change  of  my  view  as  to  the  ability 
or  faithfulness  with  which  you  would  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
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place.     I  DOW  tliink  I  will  not  definitely  fix  npon  any  appoiutmeQU 
for  Pennsylvanift  tmtU  I  reach  Wafibington. 

Yoor  obedient  serrant,  A.  LiKCOLii. 


Janaary  14, 1861.— Letter  to  General  Johs  E.  Wool. 
SpBiNGiTELD,  Ilunois,  Janaary  J4, 186L 
Oenebal  John  E.  Wool. 

My  dear  Sir:  Many  thanks  for  your  patriotic  aad  generoos  letter 
of  the  llth  instant.  As  to  how  far  the  militai^  force  of  the  govern- 
ment may  hecome  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and 
more  particularly  how  that  force  can  best  be  directed  to  the  object, 
I  mnst  chiefiy  rely  upon  General  Scott  and  yonrself.     It  affords  me 


the  profoondest  satisfaction  to  know  that  with  both  of  yon  indg- 
ment  and  feeling  go  heartily  with  your  sense  of  profesaioaal 
otQciat  dnty  to  the  work. 


;  of  profesaioaal  and 


It  is  trne  that  I  have  given  bot  little  attention  to  the  military  de- 
partment of  Boyernnient ;  but.  be  assured,  I  cannot  be  ignonut  as  to 
who  General  Wool  is,  or  what  he  has  done.  With  my  liighest  esteem 
and  gratitude,  I  subscribe  myself 

Tour  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 


January  23, 1861.— Letter  to  General  Edwdj  C.  WnaON. 
{Primte.) 
Spbdiofield,  Illinois,  Janaat^  23, 186L 
General  Edwtn  C.  Wilson. 

Bear  Sir:  Your  official  commnnt cation  of  the  Slst  ultimo,  ikd' 
dreseed  to  Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  was  duly  received. 

Mr.  Lincoln  desires  me  to  answer  that  while  he  does  not  now  deei 
it  necessary  to  avail  himself  of  the  services  you  so  kindly  offer  faim,' 
he  is  nevertheless  gratified  to  have  this  assurance  from  yourself  that 
the  militia  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  loval  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union,  and  stands  ready  to  rally  to  their  support  and  main- 
tenance in  the  event  of  trouble  or  danger.     Yours  truly, 

Jno.  G.  Xioolat. 


January  26,  1861.— Letter  to  R.  A.  Cauebon  akd  Othebs, 
Committek. 

Springfield,  January  26,  186L 
Me-ssb-s.  Cameron,  Marsh,  and  Branham,  Committee. 

QeHihmen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  yooi 
handii.  of  a  copy  of  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  legiAlatiire  c ' 
the  Statu  of  Indiana,  on  the  15th  instant,  inviting  me  to  visit  t* 
honorable  body  on  my  way  to  the  Federal  capitaL 
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■Kpressing  my  profound  gratitude  for  this  flattering  testimonial 
'tftir  regard  and  esteem,  be  pleased  to  bear  to  them  my  acceptance 
jeir  kind  invitation,  and  inform  them  that  I  will  endeavor  to 
£tbem,  in  accordance  wit^  their  expressed  desire,  on  the  12th  of 

f  next. 

[eelings  of  high  consideration,  I  remain 

Tour  humble  servant,  A.  Lrocou*. 


innary  28, 1861. — Lettbb  to  James  Sulorovb  and  Others, 

COMMriTBK. 

Sprinofield,  Illinois,  January  28, 1861. 
ALessBB.  Jambs  Sclgbove,  Erie  Locke,  William  Wallace,  and 
John  T.  Wooa,  Committee. 
Qentlemen :  I  received  to-day  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Locke  a 
Irauscript  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Indianapolis,  inviting  me  to  visit  that  city  on  my  route  to  Wash- 
'  "igton. 

germit  me  to  express  to  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  through  you, 
ir  committee,  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  honor  shown  me.  I  ac- 
ifc  with  great  pleasure  the  invitation  so  kindly  tendered,  and  will 
'a  your  city  on  the  12th  day  of  February  next. 

Yonr  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincoln. 


January  28, 1861. — Letter  to  J.  W.  Tillman. 

Sprinofield,  Illinois,  January  28, 1861. 
',  Tillman,  Esq. 

gar  Sir :  Your  letter  of  the  24th  instant  addressed  to  Bon.  A. 
toln,  inviting  him,  on  behalf  of  the  State  Central  Committee 
f  Michigan,  to  pass  through  that  Stat«  on  his  journey  to  Wash- 
(ton,  has  been  received. 

He  desires  me  to  reply,  with  profound  thanks  for  the  honor  thus 
cordially  tendered  him,  that  baving  accepted  similar  invitations 
to  pass  through  the  capitals  of  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
he  regrets  that  it  will  be  out  of  his  power  to  accept  the  courtesies 
and  hospitalities  of  the  people  of  Midiigan  so  Mndly  proffered 
him  through  yourself  and  the  committee. 

Yours  truly,  Jno.  G.  Nicolat. 


January  28,  1861. — Letter  to  Edward  Bates. 

SPRmoFiELD,  Illinois,  Jannary  28, 1861. 
Hon.  Edward  Bates. 

Dear  iSir:  Hon.  A.  Lincoln  desires  me  to  write  to  yon  that  he 
has  determined  on  starting  from  here  for  Washington  citv  on 
the  11th  of  Febroary.    He  will  go  through  Indianapolis,  Colum- 
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bus,  Pittsburg,  Albany,  New  York,  Pliiladelptia,  Harriaburg. 
Baltimore. 

Albany,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  are  not  finally  decided 
opou,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  will  also  take  tbem  iu  his  r — *" 
The  journey  will  occupy  twelve  or  fifteen  dayB. 

Yours  truly,  Jno.  G.  Nicouay. 

Febroary  1,  1861. — Lettbb  to  E.  D.  Morgan. 

8pbinqfi£1j>,  Iujkois,  February  1, 18C1. 
Hon.  E.  D.  Morgan. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  19th  nltimo  addressed  to  Hon.  A. 
Lincoln,  waB  duly  received,  in  which  vou  invite  him  to  visit  Albany 
on  his  route  to  Washiugtov,  find  tender  him  thp  hospitalities  of  the 
State  and  your  home. 

In  accordance  with  the  answer  just  sent  to  the  telegraphic  mes- 
sage received  from  yourself  a  few  minutes  since,  Mr.  Lincoln  desirea- 
me  to  write  that  ithas  for  some  little  time  been  his  purpose  to  pass' 
through  Albany,  and  that  be  would  have  answered  you  to  that  same 
effect  before  this,  but  for  the  fact  that  as  the  legislatures  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  had  by  resolution  invited  him  to 
visit  them,  he  thought  it  probable  that  a  similar  resolution  would  be 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  and  he  had  therefore  waited 
to  reply  to  both  invitations  together. 

He  will  cheerfully  accede  to  any  arrangements  yourself  and  the 
citizens  of  Albany  may  make  for  his  stay,  providing  only  i     " 
ceremonies  wasting  auy  great  amount  of  time  be  adopted. 

YouTB  tnily,  Jno.  G.  Nicolat. 


i 


February  1,  1861. — Lettkb  to  W.  H.  SewaBD. 
{Private  attd  confidential.) 
Sprdjqf'ieu),  Ilunois,  February  1, 18G1. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Seward.    * 

Ml/  dear  Sir :  On  the  2l8t  ult,  Hon.  W.  Kellogg,  a  Repubhoan 
member  of  Congress  of  this  State,  whom  you  probably  know,  w»- 
bere  iu  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  seeking  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  _, 
would  be  consenting  for  our  friends  to  go  in  the  way  of  compromise] 
on  the  now  vexed  question.    "Wliile  he  was  with  me  I  received  a  dr 
spatch  from  Senator  Trumbull,  at  Wasbiugtou,  alluding  to  the  si 
question  and  telling  me  to  await  letters,     I  therefore  told  Mr,  1 
logg  that  when  I  should  receive  these  letters  posting  me  as  to 
state  of  affairs  at  Washington,  I  would  write  to  you,  requesting  y« 
to  lot  him  see  mj'  letter.     To  my  surprise,  when  the  letters  me 
tioned  by  Judge  Trumbull  came  they  made  no  allusion  to  the  "  vcx< 
question."   This  baffled  me  so  mucli  that  I  was  near  not  writinc  -■ 
at  alL  in  compliance  to  what  I  have  said  to  Judge  Kellogg.     I 
now,  however,  as  I  have  all  the  while  said,  that  on  the  territoi 
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question — that  is,  the  question  of  extending  slavery  under  the 
national  auspices  —  I  am  inflexible.  I  am  for  no  compromise  which 
assists  or  permits  the  extension  of  the  institution  on  soil  owned  b^ 
tiie  nation.  And  any  trick  by  which  the  nation  is  to  acquire  terri- 
tory, and  then  allow  some  local  authority  to  spread  slavery  over  it, 
is  as  obnoxious  as  any  other.  I  take  it  that  to  effect  some  such  re- 
sult as  this,  and  to  put  us  again  on  the  highroad  to  a  slave  empire, 
is  the  object  of  all  these  proposed  compromises.  I  am  against  it. 
As  to  fugitive  slaves.  District  of  Columbia,  slave-trade  among  the 
slave  States,  and  whatever  springs  of  necessity  from  the  fact  that 
the  institution  is  amongst  us,  I  care  but  little,  so  that  what  is  done 
be  comeljr  and  not  altogether  outrageous.  Nor  do  I  care  much  about 
New  Mexico,  if  further  extension  were  hedged  against. 

Yours  very  truly,        A.  Lincoln. 


February  4, 1861.—  Letter  to  Thurlow  Weed. 

Spbingpield,  Illinois,  February  4, 1861. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  both  your  letter  to  myself  and  that  to  Judge 
Davis,  in  relation  to  a  certain  gentleman  in  your  State  claiming  to 
dispense  patronage  in  my  name,  and  also  to  l>e  authorized  to  use  my 
name  to  advance  the  chances  of  Mr.  Oreeley  for  an  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

It  is  very  strange  that  such  things  should  be  said  by  any  one.  The 
gentleman  you  mention  did  speak  to  me  of  Mr.  Greeley  in  connec- 
tion with  the  senatorial  election,  and  I  replied  in  terms  of  kindness 
toward  Mr.  Greeley,  which  I  really  feel,  but  always  with  an  expressed 
protest  that  my  name  must  not  be  used  in  the  senatorial  election  in 
favor  of,  or  against,  any  one.  Any  other  representation  of  me  is  a 
misrepresentation. 

As  to  the  matter  of  dispensing  patronage,  it  perhaps  wiU  surprise 
you  to  learn  that  I  have  information  that  you  claim  to  have  my  au- 
thority to  arrange  that  matter  in  New  York.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  have  so  claimed ;  but  still  so  some  men  say.  On  that  subject 
you  know  all  I  have  said  to  you  is  ^'  Justice  to  all,"  and  I  have  said 
nothing  more»particular  to  an^  one.  I  say  this  to  reassure  you  that 
I  have  not  changed  my  position.  In  the  hope,  however,  that  you 
will  not  use  my  name  in  the  matter,  I  am 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


February  4, 1861.— Letter  to  E.  D.  Morgan. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  February  4, 1861. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  inviting  me  on  behalf  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York  to  pass  through  that  State  on  my  way  to 
Washington,  and  tendering  me  the  hospitalities  of  her  authorities 
andpeople,  nas  been  duly  received. 

With  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  to  you  and  them  for  this  testimo- 
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territorial  question ;  that  I  probably  think  either  the  Missouri  _ 
extended,  or  Douglas's  and  Eli  Thayer's  popular  sovereignty,  woi 
lose  us  everything  we  gain  by  the  election ;  that  fllibnetering  for 
south  of  us  and  making  elare  States  of  it  would  follow,  in  spite 
us,  in  either  case :  also  that  I  probably  think  all  opposition,  real  a 
apparent,  to  the  fugitive-slave  clause  of  the  Constitution  ought 
be  withdrawn. 

I  believe  you  can  pretend  to  find  but  little,  if  anything,  in  m; 
speeches  about  secession.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  do  State  can  ii 
any  way  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  the 
others;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  and  other  govern- 
ment functionaries  to  run  the  machine  as  it  is. 

Truly  yours,  A.  Lincoln. 


December  18, 1860. — Lbtteb  to  Edwaed  Bates. 
(ConJidentiaL) 
Bpbingpielj),  Ilunois,  December  18, 1860. 
My  dear  Sir:  Tours  of  to-day  is  just  received.     Let  a  little 


torial  appear  in  the  "Missouri  Democrat"  in  about  these  words 

"  We  have  the  permission  of  both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Bates 
to  say  that  the  latter  will  be  offered,  and  will  accept,  a  place  to 
the  new  cabinet,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  action  of  the  8enate.  '' 
is  not  yet  definitely  settled  which  department  will  be  assigned 
Mr.  Bates." 

Let  it  go  just  as  above,  or  with  any  modification  which  may 
proper  to  you.  Yours  very  truly, 

Hon.  BIdwahd  Bates.  A.  LiNCOLit. 

December  21,  1860. — Letteb  to  E.  B.  Wa-shbuhne. 
[Coufitlential.) 
Spbinofielj),  Illinois,  December  21,  1860.  j 
Hon.  E,  B.  Washbdbne. 

My  dear  Sir:  Last  night  I  received  your  letter  giving  an  aocouL 
of  your  interview  with  Qeneral  Scott,  and  for  which  I  thank  yoB3_ 
Please  present  my  respects  to  the  general,  and  tell  hira,  confiden- 
tially, Ishall  be  obliged  to  hira  to  l^  as  well  prepared  an  he  can  to 
either  bold  or  retake  the  forts,  as  the  case  may  require,  at  and  after 

the  inauguration.  Toui-s  as  ever,  

A.  Ukcolk.  , 

December  22,  I860.— Letter  to  A-  H.  Stephens. 
{For  your  own  eye  only.) 
Spbingpield,  Illinois,  December  22,  1880l  I 
Hon.  Alexandee  H.  Stephens. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  obliging  answer  to  my  short  note  u  jast  t 
ceived,  and  for  which  please  accept  my  thanks.    I  folly  appre 


?«^ 
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the  present  x)eril  the  country  is  in^  and  the  weight  of  responsibility 
on  me.  Do  the  people  of  the  South  really  entertain  fears  that  a 
Republican  administration  would,  directly  or  indirectly,  interfere 
with  the  slaves,  or  with  them  about  the  slaves?  If  they  do,  I  wish 
to  assure  you,  as  once  a  friend,  and  still,  I  hox)e,  not  an  enemy,  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  such  fears.  The  South  would  be  in  no  more 
danger  in  this  respect  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Washington.  I 
suppose,  however,  this  does  not  meet  the  case.  You  think  slavery  is 
right  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  we  think  it  is  wrong  and  ought 
to  be  restricted.  That  I  suppose,  is  the  rub.  It  certainly  is  tiie  only 
substantial  difference  oetween  us.    Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

December  24, 1860. — Letter  to  Hai^nibal  Hamlin. 

Spbinofield,  Illinois,  December  24, 1860. 

Hon.  Hannibal  Hamun. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  need  a  man  of  Democratic  antecedents  from  New 
England.  I  cannot  get  a  fair  share  of  that  dement  in  without. 
This  stands  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Adams.  I  think  of  Governor  Banks, 
Mr.  WeDes,  and  Mr.  Tuck.  Which  of  them  do  the  New  England 
delegation  prefer T   Or  shall  I  decide  for  myself?    Yours  as  ever, 

A.  Lincoln. 

December  28, 1860. — Letter  to  Ltman  Trumbull. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  December  28, 1860. 

Hon.  Ltman  Trumbull. 

My  dear  Sir:  General  Duff  Green  is  out  here  endeavoring  to  draw 
a  letter  out  of  me.  I  have  written  one  which  herewith  I  inclose  to 
you.  and  which  I  believe  could  not  be  used  to  our  disadvantage. 
Still,  if  on  consultation  with  our  discreet  friends  you  conclude  that 
it  may  do  us  harm,  do  not  deliver  it.  Ton  need  not  mention  that  the 
second  clause  of  tne  letter  is  copied  from  the  Chicago  platform.  If, 
on  consultation,  our  friends,  including  yourself,  think  it  can  do  no 
harm,  keep  a  copy  and  deliver  the  letter  to  General  Oreen. 

Yours  as  ever,  A.  Lincoln. 

[Indosure,] 

Sprinqfield,  Illinois,  December  28,  1860. 
General  Duff  Green. 

My  dear  Sir :  I  do  not  desire  any  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
Recognizing,  however,  that  questions  of  such  amendment  rightfully 
belong  to  tne  American  people,  I  should  not  feel  justified  nor  in- 
clined to  withhold  from  tnem,  if  I  could,  a  fair  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  will  thereon  through  either  of  the  modes  prescribed 
in  the  instrument. 

In  addition  I  declare  that  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights 
of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and 
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F«lKTsuy  X  1:^0. — Lcmx  to  A.  D.  Finnet  and  Others, 

CVnODTTEE. 

SMODceFiELD,  Illinois^  February  8,  1861. 
JL  D.  FtxxsT  A>a>  Othebs,  Committee. 

6^mturmm  :  Yoors  cf  the  4di.  invitiiig  me  on  behalf  of  the  legis- 
lanure  o^  F^fzoBsrirsiuatoTisif  Hanrisburg  on  my  way  to  the  Federal 
<apiC3iL  i:^  ramr^:  azhL  in  answer,  aUow  me  to  say  1  gratefully  ac- 
<^M  di»e  ceitoiered  koDor. 

ne  une  i^amTmL  and  ockar  details,  are  subject  to  future  arrange- 
BMnc&  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Linooln. 


FebraaiT  11.  ISSL — Fabswsll  Address  at  Springfield, 

Illinois. 

Jlfy  IViinMb  r  Xo  one«  not  in  mv  situation,  can  appreciate  my  feel- 
ing of  sadneis^  al  this  parting.  l*o  this  place,  and  the  kindness  of 
theism  pH>i)^«  I  owi^  eT^mhing.  Here  I  nave  lived  a  quarter  of  a 
e^nturr,  and  hav^  pas:^  from  a  voun^  to  an  old  man.  Here  my 
children  hav^  been  bom«  and  one  Is  buned.  I  now  leave,  not  know- 
ing when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return,  with  a  task  before  me 
greater  than  that  which  nested  *npon  Washington.  Without  the 
assistance  of  that  Divine  Being  who  ever  attended  him,  I  cannot 
succeed.  With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail  Trusting  in  Him 
who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain  with  vou,  and  be  everywhere  for 
go^^ni,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care 
commending  you,  as  f  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me, 
I  bid  vou  an  affectionate  rarewelL 


February  11,  1861. — Reply  to  the  Address  op  Welcome  at 

IxDLiXAPOLis,  Indiana. 

Oovernor  Morton  and  Felhic-cifizens  of  the  State  of  Itidiana :  Most 
heartily  do  I  thank  you  for  this  magnificent  reception ;  and  while 
I  cannot  take  to  myself  any  share  of  the  compliment  thus  paid,  more 
than  that  which  pertains  to  a  mere  instrument — an  accidental  in- 
strument perhaps  I  should  say — of  a  great  cause,  I  yet  must  look 
upon  it  as  a  magnificent  reception,  and  as  such  most  heartily  do  1 
thank  you  for  it.  You  have  been  pleased  to  address  yourself  to  me 
chiefly  in  behalf  of  this  glorious  Union  in  which  we  live,  in  all  of 
which  you  have  my  hearty  sympathy,  and,  as  far  as  may  oe  within 
my  power,  will  have,  one  and  inseparably,  my  hearty  cooperation. 
While  I  do  not  expect,  upon  this  occasion,  or  until  I  get  to  Washing- 
ton, to  attempt  any  lengthy  speech,  I  will  only  say  that  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  tfnion  there  needs  but  one  single  thing^  the  hearts  of  a 
people  like  yours.    When  the  people  rise  m  mass  in  behalf  of  the 
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Union  and  the  liberties  of  this  country,  truly  may  it  be  said,  "  The 
gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  them."  In  eJl  trying  posi- 
tions in  which  I  shall  be  plac^,  and  doubtless  I  shall  be  placed 
in  many  such,  my  reliance  will  be  upon  you  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States ;  and  I  wish  you  to  remember,  now  and  forever,  thfet 
it  is  your  business,  and  not  mine ;  that  if  the  union  of  these  States 
and  the  liberties  of  this  people  shall  be  lost,  it  is  but  little  to  any  one 
man  of  fifty-two  years  of  age,  but  a  great  deal  to  the  thirty  millions 
of  people  who  inhabit  these  United  States,  and  to  their  posterity  in 
all  coming  time.  It  is  your  business  to  rise  up  and  preserve  the  Union 
and  liberty  for  yourselves,  and  not  for  me.  I  appeal  to  you  again 
to  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  not  with  politicians,  not  with  Pres- 
idents, not  with  office-seekers,  but  with  you,  is  the  question :  Shall 
the  Union  and  shall  the  liberties  of  this  country  be  preserved  to 
the  latest  generations  f 


February  12  1861. — Address  to  the  Legislature  op  Indiana 

AT  Indianapolis. 

FelhW'Citizens  of  the  State  of  Indiana ;  I  am  here  to  thank  you 
much  for  this  magnificent  welcome,  and  still  more  for  the  generous 
support  given  by  your  State  to  that  political  cause  which  I  think  is 
the  true  and  just  cause  of  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  world. 
Solomon  says  there  is  "  a  time  to  keep  silence,"  and  when  men  wrangle 
by  the  month  with  no  certainty  that  they  mean  the  same  thing,  while 
using  the  same  word,  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  woula  keep 
silence.  The  words  "coercion"  and  "invasion"  are  much  used  in 
these  days,  and  often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood.  Let  us 
make  sure,  if  we  can,  that  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  meaning  of 
those  who  use  them.  Let  us  get  exact  definitions  of  these  words, 
not  from  dictionaries,  but  from  the  men  themselves,  who  certainly 
deprecate  the  things  they  would  represent  by  the  use  of  words. 
What,  then,  is  "coercion"!  What  is  "invasion"?  Would  the 
marching  of  an  army  into  South  Carolina  without  the  consent  of 
her  people,  and  with  nostile  intent  toward  them,  be  "invasion"!  I 
certainhr  think  it  would ;  and  it  would  be  "  coercion  "  also  if  the 
South  Carolinians  were  forced  to  submit.  But  if  the  United  States 
should  merely  hold  and  retake  its  own  forts  and  other  property,  and 
collect  the  duties  on  foreign  importations,  or  even  withhold  the 
mails  from  places  where  they  were  habitually  violated,  would  any 
or  all  of  these  thinss  be  "  invasion  "  or  "  coercion  "  f  Do  our  pro- 
fessed lovers  of  the  LFnion,  but  who  spitefully  resolve  that  they  will 
resist  coercion  and  invasion,  understand  that  such  things  as  these 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would  be  coercion  or  invasion  of  a 
State  !  If  so,  their  idea  of  means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their 
great  affection  would  seem  to  be  exceedingly  thin  and  airy.  If  sick, 
the  little  pills  of  the  homeopathist  would  be  much  too  large  for  them 
to  swallow.  In  their  view,  the  Union  as  a  family  relation  would 
seem  to  be  no  regular  marriage,  but  rather  a  sort  of  "  free-love  "  ar- 
rangement, to  be  maintained  only  on  "passional  attraction."    By 

Vol.  I.— 43. 
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die  way.inwiiatizoQSBtsdiespedalsAcrediieflBof  aStatef  I  speak 
not  at  the  nofidoa  anwigned  Co  a  Sca&e  in  die  Union  bjr  the  Constitn- 
tion;  for  mat,  by  the  bond,  we  all  recognize.  That  poeition^  how- 
erer^  a  State  cannot  earry  ont  oi  die  Union  with  it.  1  speak  of  that 
MBomed  primary  ri^t  of  a  State  to  rale  all  which  is  less  than  itself^ 
and  rain  all  which  is  hirg«'  dian  icaelL  If  a  State  and  a  connty,  in 
a  given  ease,  should  be  eqnal  in  extoit  of  territoij,  and  equal  in 
nnmber  of  inhabitants,  in  what,  ss  a  mattar  of  principle,  is  the  State 
better  than  the  eoonty  f  Woold  an  exehaoge  of  names  be  an  ex- 
efaange  of  rights  upon  princxpfe?  On  what  rightful  principle  may 
a  Stsiey  being  not  more  than  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  nation  in  soil 
and  population,  break  up  the  nation  and  uien  eoeree  a  proportion- 
ally Uffger  subdiriaon  of  itsdf  in  the  most  arbitrary  way  f  What 
mysterious  r^fat  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  dismet  of  country 
w&h  its  peop&«  by  moely  calling  it  a  State  t  FeDow-^citizens,  I  am 
not  asserting  anythine:  I  am  mardy  asking  questions  for  you  to 
eontider.    And  now  aUow  me  to  bid  you  farewelL 


February  12,  186L — Address  to  the  Matob  and  Citizens 

OP  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ma^fOTj  Ladies j  amd  GtnUetmem  :  Twenty-four  hours  ago,  at  the 
capital  of  Tndianay  I  said  to  myself  I  have  never  seen  so  many  peo- 
ple assembled  together  in  winter  weather.  I  am  no  longer  able  to 
say  that.  But  it  is  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected — 
that  this  great  city  of  Cincinnati  would  thus  acquit  herseli  on  such 
an  occasion.  My  friends,  I  am  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  reception  which  has  been  given,  I  will  not  sav  to  me,  but 
to  the  President-elect  of  the  United  Slates  of  America.  Most  hewiily 
do  I  thank  you,  one  and  alL  for  it. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  address  of  vonr  worthy  mayor  that  this 
reception  is  given  not  by  any  one  political  party,  and  even  if  I  had 
not  been  so  reminded  by  his  Honor  I  could  not  have  failed  to  know 
the  fact  by  the  extent  of  the  multitude  I  see  before  me  now.  I  could 
not  look  upon  this  vast  assemblage  without  being  made  aware  that 
all  parties  were  united  in  this  reception.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  as  it  should  have  been  if  Senator  Douglas  had  been  elected.  It  is 
as  it  should  have  been  if  Mr.  Bell  had  oeen  elected ;  as  it  should 
have  been  if  Mr.  Breckinridge  had  been  elected;  as  it  should  ever 
be  when  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  constitutionally  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  what 
has  occurred  here  to-day  could  not  have  occurred  in  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe,  without  the  influence  of  the  free  institu- 
tions which  we  have  unceasingly  enjoyed  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century. 

There  is  no  country  where  the  people  can  turn  out  and  enjoy  this 
day  precisely  as  they  please,  save  under  the  benign  influence  of  the 
free  inHtitnCioiiH  of  our  land. 

I  h()p(j  that,  although  we  have  some  threatening  national  difficul- 
ties now  —  I  liope  that  while  these  free  institutions  shall  continue  to 
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he  in  the  enjoyment  of  millions  of  free  people  of  the  United  States, 
we  will  see  repeated  every  four  years  wnat  we  now  witness. 

In  a  few  short  years  L  and  every  other  individual  man  who  is  now 
living,  will  pass  away;  1  hope  that  our  national  dif&culties  will  also 
pass  away,  and  I  hope  we  shall  see  in  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  — 

food  old  Cincinnati — for  centuries  to  come,  once  every  four  years, 
er  people  ^ve  such  a  reception  as  this  to  the  constitutionallv 
elected  President  of  the  whole  United  States.  I  hope  you  shall  all 
join  in  that  reception,  and  that  you  shall  also  welcome  your  brethren 
from  across  the  river  to  participate  in  it.  We  will  welcome  them  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  no  matter  where  they  are  from.  From  away 
Soutii  we  shall  extend  them  a  cordial  good-will,  when  our  present 
difficulties  shall  have  been  forgotten  and  blown  to  the  winds  rorever. 
I  have  spoken  but  once  before  this  in  Cincinnati.  That  was  a 
year  previous  to  the  late  presidential  election.  On  that  occasion, 
m  a  playful  manner,  but  with  sincere  words,  I  addressed  much 
of  what  I  said  to  the  Eentuckians.  I  gave  my  opinion  that  we  as 
Republicans  would  ultimatelv  beat  them  as  Democrats,  but  that  they 
could  postpone  that  result  longer  by  nominating  Senator  Douglas 
for  the  presidency  than  they  could  in  any  other  way.  They  did  not, 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  nominate  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  result 
has  come  certainly  as  soon  as  ever  I  expected.  I  also  told  them  how 
I  expected  they  would  be  treated  after  they  should  have  been  beaten ; 
and  I  now  wish  to  recall  their  attention  to  what  I  then  said  upon 
that  subject.  I  then  said,  "When  we  do  as  we  say, — beat  you, — 
you  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do  with  jou.  1  will  tell  you, 
so  far  as  1  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  opposition,  what  we  mean 
to  do  with  you.  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as  we  possibly  can, 
as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  treated  you.  We  mean  to 
leave  you  fdone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your  institutions; 
to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Constitution ;  and,  in 
a  word,  coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you,  so  far 
as  degenerate  men — if  we  have  degenerated — may,  according  to 
the  examples  of  those  noble  fathers,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison.  We  mean  to  remember  that  you  are  as  good  as  we;  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  us  other  than  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances. We  mean  to  recognize  and  bear  in  mind  always  that  you 
have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other  people,  or  as  we  claim 
to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly." 

Fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky ! — friends ! — brethren !  may  I  call  you 
in  my  new  position  ?  I  see  no  occasion,  and  feel  no  inclination,  to 
retract  a  word  of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be  made  good,  be  assured  the 
fault  shall  not  be  mine. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens  of  Ohio,  have  you,  who  agree  with  him 
who  now  addresses  you  in  political  sentiment — have  you  ever  enter- 
tained other  sentiments  toward  our  brethren  of  Kentucky  than  those 
I  have  expressed  to  you!  If  not,  then  why  shall  we  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, be  recognized  and  acknowledged  as  brethren  again,  living  in 
peace  and  harmony  again  one  with  another?  I  take  your  response 
as  the  most  reliable  evidence  that  it  may  be  so,  trusting,  through 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  on  all  sides  of  afi  rivers  m 
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America,  under  the  provideace  of  God,  who  has  never  deserted  i, 
that  we  shall  a^in  be  brethren,  forgetting  all  parties,  ignoring  I 
parties.    My  fnends,  I  now  bid  yon  farewell. 


Pebroary  12, 1861.— Abdress  to  Germans  at  Cincinnati.  OmOj 

Mr.  Chairman :  1  thank  yon  and  those  whom  you  represent  for  tl 
compliment  you  have  paid  me  by  tendering  me  this  address.  In  ■ 
far  as  there  is  an  allusion  to  our  present  national  difficulties,  wUii 
expresses,  &s  you  have  said,  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  present^  | 
shall  have  to  beg  pardou  for  not  entering  fully  upon  the  qaestioni' 
which  the  address  you  have  now  read  suggests. 

I  deem  it  my  duty — a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  coastituents— 
you,  gentlemen,  that  I  should  wait  until  the  last  moment  for  a  devi 
opment  of  the  present  national  difficulties  before  I  express  mysC. 
decidedly  as  to  what  course  I  shall  pursue.    I  hope,  then,  nut  to  \ 
false  to  anything  that  vou  have  to  expect  of  me. 

1  agree  with  yon,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  working-men  arc  t 
bafiis  of  all  governments,  for  the  plain  reason  that  they  ore  the  moi 
numerous,  and  as  you  added  that  those  were  the  sentiments  of  tli 


gentlemen  present,  representing  not  only  the  working-class,  but  ci1 
eens  of  other  callings  than  those  of  tne  mechanic,  I  am  happy  ' 
concur  with  you  in  these  sL-ntiraents,  not  only  of  the  native-boi 


citizens,  but  aJso  of  the  Germans  and  foroignei-s  from  other  countriai 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  that  while  man  exists  it  is  his  dutv  to  im-M 
prove  not  only  bis  own  condition,  but  to  assist  in  ameliorating;] 
mankind;  and  therefore,  without  entering  upon  the  details  of  thol 
question,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  am  for  those  nieaus  which  will  gi»( 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

In  regard  to  the  homestead  law,  I  have  to  say  that  in  so  tax  4 
the  goverument  lands  can  be  disposed  of,  lam  in  favor  of  cutting  V 
the  wild  lauds  into  parcels,  so  that  every  poor  man  may  have  a  bom 

In  regard  to  the  Germans  and  forei^ers,  I  esteem  them  no  bett 
than  other  people,  nor  anv  worse.  It  is  not  my  nature,  when  I  a 
a  people  borne  down  by  t^e  weight  of  their  shackles  —  the  oppra 
sion  of  tjTanny — to  make  their  life  more  bitter  by  heaping  upC 
them  greater  burdens ;  but  rather  would  I  do  all  m  my  power  t 
raise  the  yoke  than  to  add  anything  that  would  tend  to  crush  th« 

Inasmuch  as  our  countrj-  is  extensive  and  new,  aud  the  conntr' 
of  Europe  are  densely  populated,  if  there  are  any  abroad  who  des 
to  make  this  the  land  of  their  adoption,  it  is  not  in  my  he&rt  to  thrt 
aught  in  their  way  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  the  United  State* 

Mr.  Chairman   and  genttemeu,  I  will   bid  yon   on   afTectionsM 
farewell. 

February  13,  1861. —  Address  to  the  LEOiai^ATURE  OP  Otuol 
AT  Columbus. 

Mr,  Prfsident  and  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Qetiilemen  of  the  Qfneral  j( 
sembly  of  Ohio :  It  is  Unie,  as  has  been  said  by  the  president  of  tL 
Senate,  that  very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  me  in  the  poeitu 
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to  which  the  votes  of  the  American  people  have  called  me.  I  am 
deeply  sensible  of  that  weighty  responsibility.  I  cannot  but  know 
what  you  all  know,  that  without  a  name,  perhaps  without  a  reason 
why  I  should  have  a  name,  there  has  fallen  upon  me  a  task  such  as 
did  not  rest  even  upon  the  Father  of  his  Countrv;  and  so  feeling,  I 
can  turn  and  look  for  that  support  without  which  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  perform  that  great  task.  I  turn,  then,  and  look  to  the 
American  people,  and  to  that  God  who  has  never  forsaken  them. 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  interest  felt  in  relation  to  tiie  policy  of 
the  new  administration.  In  this  I  have  received  from  some  a  de^ee 
of  credit  for  having  kept  silence,  and  from  others  some  deprecation. 
I  still  think  that  I  was  right.    .    .    . 

In  the  varying  and  repeatedly  shifting  scenes  of  the  present,  and 
without  a  preceaent  which  could  enable  me  to  judge  by  the  past,  it 
has  seemed  fitting  that  before  speaking  upon  the  difficulties  of  the 
country  I  should  have  gained  a  view  of  the  whole  field,  being  at 
liberty  to  modify  and  change  the  course  of  policy  as  future  events 
may  make  a  change  necessary. 

I  have  not  maintained  silence  from  any  want  of  real  anxiety.  It  is 
a  ^ood  thing  that  there  is  no  more  than  anxiety,  for  there  is  nothing 
going  wrong.  It  is  a  consoling  circumstance  tnat  when  we  look  out 
there  is  notSiing  that  really  hiu^  anybody.  We  entertain  different 
views  upon  pontical  questions,  but  nobody  is  suffering  anything. 
This  is  a  most  consoling  circumstance,  and  from  it  we  may  conclude 
that  all  we  want  is  time,  patience,  and  a  reliance  on  that  God  who 
has  never  forsaken  this  people. 

Fellow-citizens,  what  I  have  said  I  have  said  altogether  extempo- 
raneously, and  I  wiU  now  come  to  a  close. 

February  14,  1861.— Address  at  Steubenvillb,  Ohio. 

I  fear  that  the  great  confidence  placed  in  my  ability  is  unfounded. 
Indeed,  I  am  sure  it  is.  Encompassed  by  vast  difficulties  as  I  am^ 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  if  sustained  by  Gt>d  and  the 
American  people.  I  believe  the  devotion  to  the  Constitution  is  equally 
^eat  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  is  onlv  the  different  understand- 
ing of  that  instrument  that  causes  difficulty.  The  only  dispute  on 
both  sides  is,  "  What  are  their  rights  f  '^  If  the  majority  should  not 
rule,  who  would  be  the  judge  f  Where  is  such  a  judge  to  be  found  f 
We  should  all  be  bound  by  the  majoritv  of  the  American  people: 
if  not,  then  the  minority  must  control.  Would  that  be  right? 
Would  it  be  just  or  generous  f  Assuredly  not.  I  reiterate  that  the 
majority  should  rule.  If  I  adopt  a  wrong  policy,  the  opportunity 
for  condemnation  will  occur  in  four  years'  time.  Then  I  can  ble 
turned  out,  and  a  better  man  with  better  views  put  in  my  place. 

February  15, 1861. — Address  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

I  most  cordially  thank  his  Honor  Mayor  Wilson,  and  the  citizens 
of  Pittsburg  generally,  for  their  flattering  reception.    I  am  the  more 
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gntefol  iKcsaae  I  know  dus  it  £s  doc  pr^m.  to  me  alone,  but  to  the 
emtae  I  repregcnt,  wbieii  dettHr  pcw«»  to  me  tlieir  eood-iiiilly  and 
that  3iziji?^«  feefin^  K§  at  t&e  boctom  of  ic  And  here  I  may  remark 
that  in  every  short  addre»  I  ha^e  made  to  the  people^  in  eTery  crowd 
throogh  wiueh  I  hare  placed  of  late.  MMoe  aDiBion  has  been  made  to 
the  present  distracted  eondition  of  At  country.  It  is  natural  to  ex- 
peet  that  I  shonid  say  something  on  this  sabjeet ;  bat  to  touch  upon 
It  at  an  would  inTolre  an  elaborate  dkenssion  of  a  great  many  ques- 
tions and  eireomstanees.  requiring  more  time  than  I  ean  at  present 
leommand.  and  would.  pahap&  unneeeaearily  commit  me  upon  mat- 
ters which  have  not  yet  fnnydeTelopcdthemsdve&  The  condition  of 
the  country  is  an  extraordinarv  one.  and  fiDs  the  mind  ot  every  pa- 
triot with  anxiety.  It  is  my  intuition  to  give  this  subject  all  uie 
consideration  Ipoasibly  can  before ^leciaOy deciding  in  regard  to  it, 
so  that  when  I  do  speak  it  may  be  as  nearer  right  as  possibte.  When 
I  do  speak  I  hope  i  may  say*  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitutioa,  contrary  U>  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  or  which 
win  prove  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  to  the  peace  of 
the  whole  country.  And.  furthermore,  when  the  time  arrives  for  me 
to  speak  on  this  ^eat  subject,!  hope  I  may  say  nothing  to  disappoint 
the  peofde  sen^dly  throughout  tne  countrv,"especiaUy  if  the  expec- 
tation has  been  based  upon  anything  whi<^  I  may  have  heretofore 
said.  Notwithstanding  the  troubles  across  the  nver  [the  sp^^er 
pointing  southwardly  across  the  Monongahela.  and  smiling]^  there 
is  no  ensLs  but  an  aitificial  one.  What  is  there  now  to  warrant  the 
condition  of  affairs  presented  by  our  friends  over  the  river!  Take 
even  their  own  view  of  the  questions  involved,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  course  they  are  pursuing.  I  repeat,  then,  there  is  no 
crisis,  excepting  such  a  one  as  may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  tur- 
bulent men  aided  by  designing  politicians.  My  advice  to  them,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  to  keep  cooL  If  the  great  American  people 
only  keep  their  temper  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  the  troubles  will  come 
to  an  end,  and  the  question  which  now  distracts  the  country  wiU  be 
settled,  ^ust  as  surely  as  all  other  difficulties  of  a  like  character  which 
have  originated  in  this  government  have  been  adjusted.  Let  the 
people  on  both  sides  keep  their  self-possession,  and  just  as  other 
clouds  have  cleared  away  in  due  time,  so  will  this  great  nation  con- 
tinue to  prosper  as  heretofore.  But,  feUow-citizens,  I  have  spoken 
longer  on  this  subject  than  I  intended  at  the  outset. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  tariff  is  the  specialty  of  Pennsylvania. 
Assuming  that  direct  taxation  is  not  to  be  adopted,  the  tarm  ques- 
tion must  be  as  durable  as  the  government  itself.  It  is  a  question 
of  national  housekeeping.  It  is  to  the  government  what  replenish- 
ing the  meal-tub  is  to  the  family.  Ever-varying  circumstances  will 
require  frequent  modifications  as  to  the  amount  needed  and  the 
sources  of  supply.  So  far  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  people.  It  is  as  to  whether,  and  how  far,  duties  on  imports  shall 
be  adjusted  to  favor  home  production  in  the  home  market,  that  con- 
troversy begins.  One  party  insists  that  such  adjustment  oppresses 
one  class  for  the  advantage  of  another ;  while  the  other  party  argues 
that,  with  all  its  incidents,  in  the  long  run  all  classes  are  benefited. 
In  the  Chicago  platform  there  is  a  plank  upon  this  subject  which 
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should  be  a  general  law  to  the  incomiDg  administration.  We  should 
do  neither  more  nor  less  than  we  gave  the  people  reason  to  believe 
we  would  when  they  gave  us  their  votes.  Permit  me,  f  eUow-citizens, 
to  read  the  tariff  plank  of  the  Chicago  platform,  or  rather  have  it 
read  in  your  hearing  by  one  who  has  younger  eyes. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  private  secretary  then  read  Section  12  of  the  Chicago 
platform,  as  follows: 

That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Government 
by  duties  ux>on  importo,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment  of  these 
imposts  as  will  encourage  the  oevelopment  of  the  industrial  interest  of  the 
whole  country ;  and  we  commend  that  pohcy  of  national  exchanges  which 
secures  to  working-men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture  remunerating  prices, 
to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and 
enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  commercial  prosperity  and  independence. 

Mr.  Lincoln  resumed :  As  with  all  general  propositions,  doubtless 
there  will  be  shades  of  difference  in  construing  this.  I  have  by  no 
means  a  thoroughly  matured  judgment  upon  this  subject,  especially 
as  to  details ;  some  general  ideas  are  about  all.  I  have  long  thought 
it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  nroduce  any  necessary  article  at 
home  which  can  be  made  of  as  good  <][uality  and  with  as  little  labor 
at  home  as  abroad,  at  least  by  the  difference  of  the  carrying  from 
abroad.  In  such  case  the  carrying  is  demonstrably  a  dead  loss  of 
labor.  For  instance,  labor  being  uie  true  standard  of  value,  is  it 
not  plain  that  if  equal  labor  get  a  bar  of  railroad  iron  out  of  a  mine 
in  England,  and  another  out  of  a  mine  in  Pennsylvania,  each  can  be 
laid  down  in  a  track  at  home  cheaper  than  tiiey  could  exchange 
countries,  at  least  by  the  carriage  f  If  there  be  a  present  cause  why 
one  can  be  both  made  and  carried  cheaper  in  money  price  than  the 
other  can  be  made  without  carrying,  that  cause  is  an  unnatural  and 
injurious  one,  and  ought  gradually,  if  not  rapidly,  to  be  removed. 
The  condition  of  the  treasury  at  this  time  would  seem  to  render  an 
early  revision  of  the  tariff  indispensable.  The  Morrill  [tariff]  bill, 
now  pending  before  Confess,  may  or  may  not  become  a  law.  I  am 
not  posted  as  to  its  particular  provisions,  but  if  they  are  generally 
satisfactory,  and  the  bill  shall  now  pass,  tnere  will  be  an  end  for  the 
present.  If,  however,  it  shall  not  pass,  I  suppose  the  whole  subject 
will  be  one  of  the  most  pressing  ana  important  for  the  next  Congress. 
By  the  Constitution,  the  executive  may  recommend  measures  which 
he  may  think  proper,  and  he  may  veto  those  he  thinks  improper,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  he  may  add  to  these  certain  indirect  influences  to 
affect  tne  action  of  Congress.  My  political  education  strongly  in- 
clines me  against  a  very  free  use  of  any  of  these  means  by  tne  ex- 
ecutive to  control  the  legislation  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  I  think  it 
better  that  Congress  should  originate  as  weU  as  perfect  its  measures 
without  external  bias.  I  therefore  would  ratner  recommend  to 
every  gentlemen  who  knows  he  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  next  Con- 
gress U)  take  an  enlarged  view,  and  post  himself  thoroughly,  so  as  to 
contribute  his  part  to  such  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  as  shall  pro- 
duce a  sufficient  revenue,  and  in  its  other  bearings,  so  far  as  possible, 
be  just  and  equal  to  all  sections  of  the  countiy  and  classes  of  the 
people. 
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February  15,  1861.— Address  at  Cij:vei.and,  Ohio. 


Ftllow-cititms  of  Cleveland  and  Ohio :  We  have  come  here  iipoa  a 
very  inclement  afternoon.  We  have  marched  for  two  miles  throogh 
the  rain  and  the  mud. 

The  large  numbers  that  have  turned  out  luider  these  circnmstani 
test  ify  that  you  are  in  earneat  about  something,  and  what  is  that  soi 
thingT  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I  think  this  extreme  e 
nestneasis  about  me.  I  should  bo  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  such  de' 
tion  if  that  were  the  case.  But  I  know  it  is  paid  to  something  worth 
more  than  any  one  raan^  or  any  thousand  or  ten  thousand  men.  You 
have  assembled  to  testify  your  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  to  the 
Union,  and  the  laws,  to  the  perpetual  liberty  of  the  people  of  this  conn- 
try.  It  is,  fellow-eitizens,  for  the  whole  American  people,  and  not  for 
one  single  man  alone,  to  advance  the  great  cause  of  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution.  And  in  a  country  like  this,  where  every  man  hears  on 
his  face  the  marks  of  intelligence,  where  every  man's  clothing,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  shows  signs  of  comfort,  and  every  dwelling  signs  of 
happiness  and  contentment,  where  schools  and  churches  abound  on 
every  side,  the  Union  can  never  be  in  danger.  I  would,  if  I  could. 
instil  some  degree  of  patriotism  and  confidence  into  the  political 
mind  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  excitement  at  present  existing  in 
our  national  politics,  and  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  also  allude  to  it 
here.  I  think  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  excitement.  I  think 
the  crisis,  as  it  is  called,  is  altogether  an  artificial  one.  In  all  parta 
of  the  nation  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  politics;  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  even  here.  Yon  did  not  all  vote  for  the  per- 
son who  now  addresses  yon,  although  quite  enough  of  you  did  for  all 
practical  purposes,  to  be  sure. 

What  tney  do  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  is  altogether  arti- 
ficial. What  is  happening  to  hurt  them  f  Have  they  not  all  their 
rights  now  as  they  ever  have  had  t  Do  not  they  have  their  fugitive 
slaves  returned  now  as  ever  t  Have  they  not  the  same  Ctmstitution 
that  they  have  lived  under  for  seventy-odd  years  T  Have  they  not 
a  position  as  citizens  of  this  common  country,  and  have  we  a:  " 
power  to  change  that  position  T  [Cries  of  ''Nol"]  What  then 
the  matter  with  them  I  Wliy  all  this  excitement!  Wliy  all  thi 
complaintsT  As  I  said  before,  this  crisis  is  altogether  artificial.  _ 
has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  cant  be  ar^ed  up,  and  it  can't  be 
argued  down.     Let  it  alone,  and  it  will  go  down  of  itself. 

I  have  not  strength,  fellow-citizens,  to  address  you  at  great  length, 
and  I  pray  that  you  will  excuse  me ;  but  rest  assured  that  my  thanks 
are  as  cordial  and  sincere  for  the  efficient  aid  which  you  will  give  to 
the  good  cause  in  working  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  as  for  the 
votes  you  gave  me  last  fall. 

There  is  one  feature  that  causes  me  great  pleasure,  and  that  is  _ 
learn  that  this  reception  is  given,  not  alone  by  those  with  whooii 
chance  to  agree  politically,  bnt  by  all  parties.     I  think  la 
selfish  when  I  say  this  is  as  it  should  be.    If  Judge  Dough 
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been  chosen  President  of  the  United  States,  and  had  this  evening^ 
been  passing  through  your  city,  the  BepubUcans  should  have  joined 
his  supporters  in  wdcoming  him  just  as  his  friends  have  joined  with 
mine  to-night.  It  we  do  not  make  common  cause  to  save  the  good 
old  ship  of  the  Union  on  this  voyage,  nobody  will  have  a  chance  to 
pilot  her  on  another  voyage. 

To  all  of  you,  then,  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to  participate  in. 
this  cordial  welcome,  I  return  most  sincerely  my  thanks,  not  for  my- 
self, but  for  Liberty,  the  Constitution,  and  Union. 

I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 


February  16, 1861. — Address  at  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellow-citizens  of  Buffalo  and  the  State  of  New  York : 
I  am  here  to  thank  you  briefly  for  this  grand  reception  given  to  me^ 
not  personally,  but  as  the  representative  of  our  great  and  beloved 
country.  Your  worthy  mayor  has  been  pleased  to  mention,  in  his 
address  to  me,  the  fortunate  and  agreeable  journey  which  I  have  had 
from  home,  on  my  rather  circuitous  route  to  the  Federal  capital.  I 
am  very  happy  that  he  was  enabled  in  truth  to  congratulate  myself 
and  companv  on  that  fact.  It  is  true  we  have  had  nothing  thus  far 
to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  trip.  We  have  not  been  met  alone  by  those 
who  assisted  in  giving  the  election  to  me — I  say  not  alone  by  them, 
but  by  the  whole  population  of  the  country  through  which  we  have 
passed.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Had  the  election  rallen  to  any  other 
of  the  distinguished  candidates  instead  of  myself,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  say  the  least,  it  would  have  been  proper  for  all  citi- 
zens to  have  greeted  him  as  you  now  greet  me.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
the  devotion  of  the  whole  people  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of  this  country.  I  am  unwilling  on  any 
occasion  that  I  should  be  so  meanly  thought  of  as  to  have  it  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  these  demonstrations  are  tendered  to  me  person- 
ally. They  are  tendered  to  tiie  country,  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of  the  country,  for 
which  these  institutions  were  made  and  created. 

Your  worthy  mayor  has  thought  fit  to  express  the  hope  that  I 
may  be  able  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  present,  or,  I  should  say, 
the  threatened  difficulties.  I  am  sure  I  brmg  a  heart  true  to  the 
work.  For  the  ability  to  perform  it,  I  must  trust  in  that  Supreme 
Being  who  has  never  forsaken  this  favored  land,  through  the  instru- 
mentelity  of  this  great  and  intelligent  people.  Without  that  assis- 
tance I  shall  surely  f^;  with  it,  I  cannot  faO.  When  we  speak  of 
threatened  difi&culties  to  the  country,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
expected  that  something  should  be  said  by  myself  with  regard  to 
particular  measures.  Upon  more  mature  reflection,  however,  others 
will  agree  with  me  that,  when  it  is  considered  that  these  difficulties 
are  without  precedent,  and  have  never  been  acted  upon  by  any  indi- 
vidual situated  as  I  am,  it  is  most  proper  I  should  wait  and  see  the 
developments,  and  get  all  the  light  possible,  so  that  when  I  do  speak 
authoritatively,  I  may  be  as  near  right  as  possible.    When  I  shall 
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^eak  authoritatively,  I  hope  to  say  nothing  iuconsiNt^nt  with  tbl 
Constitutiou,  the  Union,  the  rights  of  all  tlie  States,  of  each  Stat« 
and  of  each  section  of  the  country,  and  not  to  disappoint  the  rea- 
sonable expectations  of  those  who  have  confided  to  me  their  votes.! 
Id  this  connection  allow  me  to  say  that  you,  as  a  portion  of  the  great 
American  people,  need  only  to  maintain  your  composure,  stand  up  to_ 
your  sober  convictions  of  right,  to  your  obligations  to  theConstitr 
tion,  and  act  in  accordance  with  those  sober  coo\'iction8,  an  '  '' 
elonds  now  on  the  horizon  will  be  dispelled,  and  we  shall  h 
bright  and  glorious  future:  and  when  this  generation  has  p 
away,  tens  of  thousands  will  inhabit  this  country  where  only  t 
sands  inhabit  it  now.    I  do  not  propose  to  address  you  at  len^ 
I  have  no  voice  for  it.     Allow  me  again  to  thank  you  for  this  me 
nificent  reception,  and  bid  you  farewell. 

February  18,  1861.— Addbess  at  Rochester,  New  Tohk. 

I  confess  myself,  after  having  seen  many  large  audiences  since"" 
leaving  home,  overwhelmed  with  this  vast  number  of  faces  at  this 
hour  of  the  morning.     I  am  not  vain  enough  to  believe  that  you  are 
here  from  any  wish  to  sec  me  as  an  individualj but  because  lam  for 
the  time  being  the  representative  of  the  American  people.     I  eonld  J 
not,  if  I  would,  address  you  at  any  length.     I  have  not  the  strength,  I 
even  if  I  bad  the  time,  for  a  speech  at  each  of  these  many  iutcrviowaj 
that  are  aflforded  rae  on  my  way  to  Washington.     I  appear  merely  b 
nee  you,  and  to  let  you  see  me,  and  to  bid  you  farewell.    I  hope  it  wi' 
bennderstood  that  it  is  from  no  disinclination  to  oblige  anybody  thi 
I  do  not  address  you  at  greater  length. 

February  18, 1861. — Address  at  Stbacuse,  New  York. 

Ladies  aiut  Gentlemen  :  I  see  you  have  erected  a  very  fine  and  | 
handsome  platform  here  for  me.  and  I  presume  you  expected  me   , 
to  speak  m>m  it.      If  I   should  go  upon  it,  yon  would   imagine   ' 
that  I  was  about  to  deliver  you  a  much  longer  speech  than  I  am 
I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  mean  no  discourtesy  to  you  by  thai 
declining.     I  intend  discourtesy   to  no  one.     But  1  wish  yon  f" 
understand  that  thongh  I  am  unwilling  to  go  upon  this  platfom 
you  are  not  at  liberty  to  draw  any  inferences  concerning  any  othel 

filatform  with  which  my  name  has  been  or  is  connected.  I  wish  yof 
ong  life  and  prosperity  individually,  and  pray  that  with  the  pef[ 
tuity  of  those  institutions  under  which  we  nave  all  so  long  lived  ai 
prospered,  our  happiness  may  be  secured,  our  future  made  briUianfl 
and  the  glorious  destiny  of  our  country  established  forever.  I  bi4 
you  a  kind  farewell. 


Febmary  18, 1861.— Address  at  Utica,  New  Yohe. 

Ladies  and  Ofntkmm  .-  I  have  no  speech  to  make  to  you,  and  n 
time  to  speak  in.    I  appear  before  you  that  I  may  see  ynu,  and  t*^ ' 
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you  may  see  me :  and  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  so  far  as  the  ladies 
are  concerned,  I  have  the  best  of  the  bargain,  though  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  do  not  make  the  same  acknowledgment  concern- 
ing the  men. 

February  18, 1861. — Reply  to  the  Mayor  op  Albany,  New  York. 

Mr.  Mayor:  I  can  hardly  appropriate  to  myself  the  flattering 
terms  in  which  you  communicate  the  tender  of  this  recei)tion,  as  per- 
sonal to  myself.  I  most  gratefully  accept  the  hospitcdities  tendered 
to  me,  and  will  not  detain  you  or  the  audience  with  any  extended 
remarks  at  this  time.  I  presume  that  in  the  two  or  three  courses 
through  which  I  shall  have  to  go,  I  shaU  have  to  repeat  some- 
what, and  I  will  therefore  only  express  to  you  my  thanks  for  this 
kind  reception. 

February  18,  1861. —  Reply  to  (Governor  Morgan  op  New 

York,  at  Albany. 

Oovemor  Morgan :  I  was  pleased  to  receive  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  capital  of  the  ^eat  Empire  State  of  this  nation  whUe  on  my  way 
to  the  Federal  capital.  I  now  thank  you,  Mr.  Governor,  ana  you, 
the  people  of  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  this  most 
hearty  and  magnificent  welcome.  If  I  am  not  at  lault,  the  great 
Empire  State  at  this  time  contains  a  larger  population  than  did  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  time  they  achieved 
their  national  independence,  and  I  was  proud  to  be  invited  to  visit 
its  capital,  to  meet  its  citizens,  as  I  now  nave  the  honor  to  do.  I  am 
notified  by  your  governor  that  this  reception  is  tendered  by  citizens 
without  distinction  of  party.  Because  of  this  I  accept  it  the  more 
gladly.  In  this  country,  and  in  any  country  where  freedom  of 
uiought  is  tolerated,  citizens  attach  themselves  to  political  parties. 
It  is^but  an  ordinary  degree  of  charity  to  attribute  this  act  to  the 
supposition  that  in  thus  attaching  themselves  to  the  various  parties, 
each  man  in  his  own  iudgment  supposes  he  thereby  best  advances 
the  interests  of  the  whole  country.  And  when  an  election  is  past,  it 
is  altogether  befitting  a  free  people,  as  I  suppose,  that,  until  the  next 
election,  they  should  be  one  people.  The  reception  you  have  ex- 
tended me  to-day  is  not  given  to  me  personally, — it  should  not  be 
so, — but  as  the  representetive,  f6r  the  time  being,  of  tie  majority 
of  the  nation.  If  the  election  had  fallen  to  any  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished citizens  who  received  the  support  of  the  people,  this  same 
honor  should  have  greeted  him  that  greets  me  this  day,  in  testimony 
of  the  universal,  unanimous  devotion  of  the  whole  people  to  the 
Constitution^  the  Union,  and  to  the  perpetual  liberties  of  succeeding 
generations  in  this  country. 

I  have  neither  the  voice  nor  the  strength  to  address  you  at  any 
greater  length.  I  beg  you  will  therefore  accept  my  most  fateful 
nianks  for  this  manifest  devotion  —  not  to  me,  but  the  institutions 
of  this  great  and  glorious  country. 
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February  18,  1861.- 


■  Address  to  the  Lbgislatore  of  New 
York,  at  Albany. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly  of  (he  W 
of  New  York :  It  is  with  feelings  of  great  diffidence,  and,  I  may  s 
with  feelings  of  awe,  perhaps  greater  than  I  Lave  recently  ex_ 
rienced,  that  I  meet  you  here  in  this  place.  The  history  of  this  great 
State,  tiie  renown  of  those  great  men  who  have  stood  here,  and  have 
spoken  here,  and  been  heard  here,  all  crowd  around  my  fauo',  and 
incline  me  to  shrink  from  auy  attempt  to  address  you.  Yet  1  have 
some  confidence  given  me  by  the  generous  manner  in  which  you 
have  iuvited  me,  and  by  the  still  more  generous  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  me,  to  speak  further.  You  have  invited  and  re- 
ceived me  without  distinctioTi  of  party.  I  cannot  for  a  momenf" 
suppose  that  this  has  been  done  in  any  considerable  de^ee  wit* 
reference  to  my  personal  services,  but  that  it  is  done,  in  so  fai 
as  I  am  regarded,  at  this  time,  as  the  representative  of  the  majest] 
of  this  great  natiou,  I  doubt  not  this  is  the  truth,  and  the  whou 
truth,  of  the  case,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  much  mon 
gratifying  to  me  that  this  reception  has  been  given  to  me  as  t\U 
elected  representative  of  a  free  people,  than  it  could  possibly  be  ii 
tendered  merely  as  an  evidence  of  devotion  to  me,  or  to  any  on^ 


And  now  I  think  it  were  more  fitting  that  I  should  close  tbea 
hasty  remarks.    It  is  true  that,  while  I  nold  myself,  without  moc 
modesty,  thehumblest  of  all  individuals  that  have  ever  been  elevate 
to  the  presidency,  I  have  a  more  difficult  task  to  perform  than  &nn 
one  of  them.  (_ 

You  have  generously  t«ndered  me  the  support  —  the  united  sup- 
port—  of  the  great  Empire  State.  For  this,  lu  behalf  of  the  nation 
—  in  behalf  of  the  present  and  future  of  the  nation  —  in  behalf  of 
civil  and  reUgious  fiberty  for  all  time  to  come,  most  gratefully  do  I 
thank  you.  I  do  not  propose  to  eater  into  an  explanation  of  an;" 
particular  line  of  policy,  as  to  our  present  difficulties,  to  be  adopt« 
by  the  incoming  fidminietration.  I  deem  it  just  to  you,  to  mvsi^ 
to  all,  that  I  should  see  everything,  that  I  should  hoar  everytliinS 
that  I  should  have  every  light  that  cau  be  brought  within  my  rea( 
in  order  that,  when  I  do  so  speak,  I  shall  have  enjoyed  every  opp« 
tunity  to  take  correct  and  true  ground;  and  for  this  reason  I  ■ 
not  propose  to  speak  at  this  time  of  the  poUcy  of  the  povcmmcnfl 
But  when  the  time  comes,  I  shall  speak,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  for  th< 
good  of  the  present  and  future  of  this  country  —  for  the  good  botfl 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South — for  the  good  of  the  one  and  ti 
other,  and  of  all  sections  nf  the  country.  In  the  mean  time,  if  i 
have  patience,  if  we  restrain  ourselves,  if  we  allow  ourselves  nc\ 
ta  run  off  in  a  passion.  I  still  have  confidence  that  the  Almightj 
the  Maker  of  the  universe,  will,  through  the  instrumentality  of  tbi 
great  and  intell^nt  people,  bring  us  Qirough  this  aa  he  ha«  throu|^ 
all  the  other  dimcnities  of  our  country.  R«l,ving  on  this,  I  i 
thank  you  for  this  generous  reception. 
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February  19, 1861. — Address  at  Tboy,  New  Yobk. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  Troy:  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  this 
great  reception.  Since  I  left  my  home  it  has  not  been  mv  fortune  to 
meet  an  assembla^  more  numerous  and  more  orderly  than  this.  I 
am  the  more  gratified  at  this  mark  of  your  regard,  since  you  assure 
me  it  is  tendered,  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  high  office  you 
have  called  me  to  fill.  I  have  neither  strength  nor  time  to  make  any 
extended  remarks  on  this  occasion,  and  I  can  only  repeat  to  you 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  you  have  thought  proper 
to  extend  to  me. 


February  19, 1861. — Address  at  Pougheeepsie,  New  York. 

Fellow-citizens:  It  is  altogether  impossible  I  should  make  myself 
heard  by  any  considerable  portion  of  this  vast  assemblage;  but,  slL- 
though  I  appear  before  you  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you,  and 
to  let  you  see  rather  than  hear  me,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
I  am  highly  gratified — as  much  here,  indeed,  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  1  have  been  anywhere  on  mv  route — to  witness  this  noble 
demonstration — made,  not  in  honor  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  man 
who  at  this  time  humbly,  but  earnestly,  represents  the  majesty  of  the 
nation. 

This  reception,  like  all  the  others  that  have  been  tendered  to  me, 
doubtless  emanates  from  all  the  political  parties,  and  not  from  one 
alone.  As  such  I  accept  it  the  more  gratefully^  since  it  indicates  an 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  whole  people,  without  regard  to  polit- 
ical differences,  to  save — not  the  country,  because  the  countr}^  will 
save  itself — but  to  save  the  institutions  or  the  country — those  insti- 
tutions under  which,  in  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century,  we  have 
grown  to  a  great,  an  intelligent,  and  a  happv  people — the  greatest, 
the  most  intelligent,  and  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  These 
noble  manifestations  indicate,  witn  unerring  certaintv,  that  the  whole 
people  are  willing  to  make  common  cause  for  this  object ;  that  if,  as 
it  ever  must  be,  some  have  been  successful  in  the  recent  election,  and 
some  have  been  beaten — if  some  are  satisfied,  and  some  are  dissat- 
isfied, the  defeated  party  are  not  in  favor  of  sinking  the  ship,  but  are 
desirous  of  running  it  through  the  tempest  in  safety,  and  willing,  if 
they  think  the  people  have  committed  an  error  in  their  verdict  now, 
to  wait  in  the  hope  of  reversing  it,  and  setting  it  right  next  time.  I 
do  not  say  that  in  the  recent  election  the  people  did  the  wisest  thing 
that  could  have  been  done ;  indeed,  I  do  not  tnink  they  did ;  but  I  do 
say  that  in  accepting  the  great  trust  committed  to  me,  which  I  do  with 
a  determination  to  endeavor  to  prove  worthy  of  it,  I  must  rely  upon 
you,  upon  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  for  support;  and  with  their 
sustaining  aid,  even  L  humble  as  I  am,  cannot  real  to  carry  the  ship 
of  state  safely  througn  the  storm. 

I  have  now  only  to  thank  you  warmly  for  your  kind  attendance, 
and  bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell. 
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February  19, 1861.— Address  at  Hudson,  New  York. 

Fellow-citizens:  I  see  that  you  have  provided  a  platform,  but  I 
shall  have  to  decline  standing  on  it.  The  superintendent  tells  me 
I  have  not  time  during  our  brief  stay  to  leave  the  train.  I  had  to 
decline  standing  on  some  very  handsome  platforms  prepared  for  me 
yesterday.  But  I  say  to  you,  as  I  said  to  them,  you  must  not  on 
this  account  draw  the  inference  that  I  have  any  intention  to  desert 
anv  platform  I  have  a  legitimate  right  to  stand  on.  I  do  not  appear 
before  you  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech.  I  come  only  to  see 
you,  and  to  jrive  you  the  opportunity  to  see  me ;  and  I  say  to  you, 
as  I  have  before  said  to  crowds  where  there  were  so  many  handsome 
ladies  as  there  are  here,  I  think  I  have  decidedly  the  best  of  the  bar- 

fain.    I  have  only,  therefore,  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  this 
ind  reception,  and  bid  you  ail  farewelL 


February  19, 1861. — ^Address  at  Peekskill,  New  York. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  but  a  moment  to  stand  before  you 
to  listen  to  and  return  your  kind  greeting.  I  thank  you  for  this  re- 
ception, and  for  the  pleasant  manner  in  which  it  is  tendered  to  me 
by  our  mutual  friends.  I  will  say  in  a  single  sentence,  in  regard  to 
the  difficulties  that  lie  before  me  and  our  l^loved  country,  that  if  I 
can  only  be  as  generously  and  unanimouslv  sustained  as  the  demon- 
strations I  have  witnessed  indicate  I  shall  be,  I  shall  not  fail ;  but 
without  your  sustaining  hands  I  am  sure  that  neither  I  nor  any 
other  man  can  hope  to  surmount  these  difficulties.  I  trust  that  in 
the  course  I  shall  pursue  I  shall  be  sustained  not  only  by  the  party 
that  elected  me,  but  by  the  patriotic  people  of  the  whole  country. 


February  19, 1861.— Address  at  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  rather  an  old  man  to  avail 
myself  of  such  an  excuse  as  I  am  now  about  to  do.  Yet  the  truth  is 
so  distinct,  and  presses  itself  so  distinctly  upon  me,  that  I  cannot 
well  avoid  it — and  that  is,  that  I  did  not  understand  when  I  was 
brought  into  this  room  that  I  was  to  be  brought  here  to  make  a  speech. 
It  was  not  intimated  to  me  that  I  was  brought  into  the  room  where 
Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay  had  made  speeches,  and  where  one 
in  my  position  might  be  expected  to  do  something  like  those  men 
or  say  something  worthy  of  myself  or  my  audience.  I  therefore  beg 
you  to  make  allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been 
by  surprise  brought  before  you.  Now  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  and  sometimes  speaking  upon  political  questions  that  have 
for  some  years  past  agitated  the  country;  and,  if  I  were  disposed  to 
do  so,  ana  we  could  take  up  some  one  of  the  issues,  as  the  lawyers 
call  tnem,  and  I  were  called  upon  to  make  an  argument  about  it  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  I  could  do  so  without  much  preparation.  But 
that  is  not  what  you  desire  to  have  done  here  to-night. 
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I  have  been  occupying  a  position,  since  the  presidential  election,  of 
silence — of  avoiding  public  speaking,  of  avoiding  public  writing.  I 
have  been  doing  so  because  I  thou^t,  upon  full  consideration,  that 
was  the  proper  course  for  me  to  take.  I  am  brought  before  you  now, 
and  required  to  make  a  speech,  when  you  all  approve  more  than  any- 
thing else  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  keeping  silence.  And  now 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  response  you  give  to  that  remark  ought  to 
justify  me  in  closing  just  nere.  I  have  not  kept  silence  since  the 
presidential  election  from  any  party  wantonness,  or  from  any  indif- 
ference to  the  anxiety  that  pervades  the  minds  of  men  about  the 
aspect  of  the  political  affairs  of  this  country.  I  have  kept  silence  for 
the  reason  that  I  supposed  it  was  peculiarly  proper  that  I  should  do 
so  until  the  time  came  when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
I  could  speak  officially. 

I  still  suppose  that,  while  the  political  drama  being  enacted  in  this 
country,  at  this  time,  is  rapidly  shifting  its  scenes — forbidding  an 
anticipation  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to-day,  of  what  we  shall 
see  to-morrow — it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  I  should  see  it  aU,  up  to 
the  last  minute,  before  I  should  take  ground  that  I  might  be  disposed 
(by  the  shifting  of  the  scenes  afterward)  also  to  shift.  I  have  said 
several  times  upon  this  journey,  and  I  now  repeat  it  to  you,  that 
when  the  time  does  come,  I  shall  then  take  the  ground  that  I  think 
is  right  —  right  for  the  North,  for  the  South,  for  the  East,  for  the 
Wes^  for  the  whole  country.  And  in  doing  so,  I  hope  to  feel  no 
necessity  pressing  upon  me  to  say  anything  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution; in  conflict  with  the  continued  union  of  these  States,  in 
conflict  with  the  perpetuation  of  the  liberties  of  this  people^  or  any- 
thing in  conflict  with  anything  whatever  that  I  have  ever  given  you 
reason  to  expect  from  me.  And  now,  my  friends,  have  I  said  enough  ? 
(Loud  cries  of  " No,  no ! "  and  "  Three  cheers  for  Lincoln ! "]  Now,  my 
friends,  there  appears  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and 
me,  and  I  really  feel  called  upon  to  decide  the  question  myself. 


February  20, 1861. —  Reply  to  the  Mayor  op  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Mayor :  It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  that  I  make  my 
acknowledgments  for  the  reception  that  has  been  given  me  in  the 
^reat  commercial  city  of  New  York.  I  cannot  but  remember  that 
it  is  done  by  the  people  who  do  not,  by  a  large  majority,  agree  with 
me  in  political  sentiment.  It  is  the  more  grateful  to  me  because  in 
this  I  see  that  for  the  ^eat  principles  of  our  government  the  people 
are  pretty  nearly  or  quite  unanimous.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties 
that  confront  us  at  this  time,  and  of  which  you  have  seen  fit  to  si)eak  so 
becomingly  and  so  justly,  I  can  only  say  I  agree  with  the  sentiments 
expressed.  In  my  devotion  to  the  Union  I  hope  I  am  behind  no  man 
in  the  natioD.  As  to  my  wisdom  in  conductmg  affairs  so  as  to  tend 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  I  fear  too  great  confidence  may 
have  been  placed  in  me.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  devoted  to  the 
work.  There  is  nothing  that  could  ever  brmg  me  to  consent — will- 
ingly to  consent — to  the  destruction  of  this  Union  (in  which  not 
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only  the  great  city  of  New  York,  but  the  whole  country,  has  acquired 
its  greatness),  unless  it  would  be  that  thing  for  which  the  Union 
itseB  was  made.  I  understand  that  the  ship  is  made  for  the  carry- 
ing and  preservation  of  the  careo ;  and  so  lon^  as  the  ship  is  safe 
with  the  cargo,  it  shall  not  be  in[>andoned.  This  Union  shall  never 
be  abandoned,  unless  the  possibility  of  its  existence  shtdl  cease  to 
€xist  without  the  necessity  of  throwing  passengers  and  car^o  over- 
board. So  long,  then,  as  it  is  possiole  that  the  prosperity  and 
liberties  of  this  people  can  be  preserved  within  this  Union,  it  shall  be 
my  purpose  at  aU  times  to  preserve  it.  And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  re- 
newing my  thanks  for  this  cordial  reception,  allow  me  to  come  to  a 
close. 

February  21, 1861. —  Addbess  to  the  Senate  op  New  Jebsey. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey :  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  the  honorable  reception  of 
which  I  have  been  the  object.  I  cannot  but  remember  the  place  that 
New  Jersey  holds  in  our  early  history.  In  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle few  of  the  States  among  tne  Old  Thirteen  had  more  of  the  battie- 
nelds  of  the  country  within  their  limits  than  New  Jersey.  May  I  be 
pardoned  if,  upon  this  occasion,  I  mention  that  away  back  in  my 
childhood,  the  earliest  days  of  my  being  able  to  read,  I  got  hold  of 
a  small  book,  such  a  one  as  few  of  the  younger  members  have  ever 
seen  — Weems'  "  Life  of  Washington.*^  I  remember  all  the  accounts 
there  given  of  the  battie-flelds  and  struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the 
count^,  and  none  fixcNl  themselves  upon  my  ima^nation  so  deeply 
as  the  struggle  here  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  crossing  of  the 
river,  the  contest  with  the  Hessians,  the  great  hardships  endured 
at  that  time,  all  fixed  themselves  on  my  memory  more  than  any 
single  Revolutionary  event ;  and  you  all  mow,  for  you  have  all  been 
boys,  how  these  early  impressions  last  longer  than  any  others.  I 
recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that  there  must 
have  been  something  more  than  common  that  these  men  struggled 
for.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  that  thing — that  something 
even  more  than  national  independence ;  that  something  that  held  out 
a  great  promise  to  all  the  people  of  the  world  to  all  time  to  come  — 
I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  this  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  peox)le  shall  be  perpetuated  in  accordance  with  the 
original  idea  for  which  that  struggfe  was  made,  and  I  shall  be  most 
hapj)y  indeed  if  I  shall  be  a  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  and  of  this,  his  almost  chosen  people,  for  perpetuating 
the  object  of  that  great  struggle.  You  give  me  this  reception,  as  1 
understand,  without  distinction  of  party.  I  learn  that  this  body  is 
composed  of  a  majority  of  gentiemen  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
best  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate,  did  not  think  I 
was  the  man.  I  understand,  nevertheless,  that  they  come  forward 
here  to  greet  me  as  the  constitutionally  elected  President  of  the 
United  States — as  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  man 
who,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  representative  of  the  majesty  of  the 
nation  —  united  by  the  single  purpose  to  perpetuate  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Union,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.     As  such,  I  accept 
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this  reception  more  gratefully  than  I  could  do  did  I  believe  it  were 
tendered  to  me  as  an  individual. 

February  21, 1861.— Address  to  the  Assembly  op  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen :  I  have  just  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a 
reception  by  the  other  branch  of  this  legislature,  and  I  return  to 

Jou  and  them  my  thanks  for  the  reception  which  ti^e  people  of  New 
ersey  have  given  through  their  chosen  representatives  to  me  as  the 
representative,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  majesty  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  appropriate  to  myself  very  little  of  the  demon- 
strations of  respect  with  which  I  have  been  greeted.  I  think  little 
should  be  given  to  an^  man,  but  that  it  should  be  a  manifestation 
of  adherence  to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  I  understand  my- 
self to  be  received  here  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  a  majority  of  whom  differ  in  opinion  from  those  with  whom 
I  have  acted.  This  manifestation  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  by  me 
as  expressing  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  ttie  people. 

You,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  well  said  that  this  is  a  time  when  the  bra- 
vest and  wisest  look  with  doubt  and  awe  upon  the  aspect  presented  by 
our  national  affairs.  Under  these  circumstances  you  will  readily  see 
why  I  should  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  course  I  shall  deem  it  best 
to  pursue.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  all  the  infor- 
mation and  all  tne  time  at  my  command,  in  order  that  when  the 
time  arrives  in  which  I  must  speak  officially,  I  shall  be  able  to  take 
the  ground  which  I  deem  best  and  safest,  and  from  which  I  may 
have  no  occasion  to  swerve.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take  the  ground  1 
deem  most  just  to  the  North,  the  East,  the  West,  the  South,  and  the 
whole  country.  I  take  it,  I  nope,  in  good  temper,  certainly  with  no 
malice  towara  any  section.  I  shall  do  all  that  may  be  in  mv  power 
to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement  6f  all  our  difficulties.  The  man 
does  not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to  peace  than  I  am,  none  who 
would  do  more  to  OTCserve  it,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  put  the 
foot  down  firmly.  [Here  the  audience  broke  out  into  cheers  so  loud 
and  long  that  for  some  moments  it  was  impossible  to  hear  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's voice.]  And  if  I  do  my  duty  and  do  right,  you  will  sustain 
me,  will  you  not?  [Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  "Yes,  yes;  we  will."l 
Received  as  I  am  by  the  members  of  a  legislature  the  majority  of 
whom  do  not  agree  with  me  in  political  sentiments,  I  trust  that  I 
may  have  their  assistance  in  piloting  the  ship  of  state  through  this 
voyage,  surrounded  by  perils  as  it  is ;  for  if  it  should  suffer  wreck 
now,  there  will  be  no  pilot  ever  needed  for  another  voyage. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  already  spoken  longer  than  I  intended,  and 
must  beg  leave  to  stop  here. 

February  21, 1861. — Reply  to  the  Mayor  op  Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellow-citizens  of  Philadelphia :  I  appear  before 
you  to  make  no  lengthy  speech,  but  to  thank  you  for  this  reception. 

Vol.  L— 44. 
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The  reception  you  have  given  me  to-night  is  not  to  me,  the  man,  tl  _ 
individual,  but  to  the  man  who  temporarily  represents,  or  should 
represent,  the  majesty  of  the  nation.  It  is  true,  as  your  worthy 
mayor  has  aaid,  that  there  is  great  anxiety  amongst  the  citizens  o£ 
the  United  States  at  this  time.  I  deem  it  a  happy  circumstance  tl 
this  dissatisfied  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  does  not  point  as 
anything  in  which  they  are  being  injured  or  about  to  be  iniui 
for  which  reason  I  have  felt  all  the  while  justified  in  concli 
that  tlie  crisiH,  the  panic,  the  anxiety  of  the  country  at  this  time, 
artificial.  If  there  be  those  who  differ  with  me  upon  this  subject, 
they  have  not  pointed  out  the  substantial  difficulty  that  exists.  I 
do  not  moau  to  say  that  an  artificial  panic  mav  not  do  considerable 
harm ;  that  it  has  done  such  I  do  not  deny.  Tne  hope  that  has  been 
expressed  by  your  mayor,  that  I  may  tw  able  to  restore  peace,  har- 
mony, and  prosperity  to  the  countiy,  is  most  worthy  of  him;  and 
moat  nappy,  indeed,  will  I  be  if  I  shall  be  able  to  verify  and  fulfil 
that  hope."  I  pi-omise  you  that  I  bring  to  the  work  a  sincere  heart. 
Whether  I  will  bring  a  head  eqnal  to  that  heart  will  be  for  future 
times  trt  determine.  It  were  useless  for  tne  to  speak  of  details  of 
plans  now;  I  shall  speak  ofiSoially  next  Monday  week,  if  ever.  If  I 
should  not  speak  then,  it  were  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  If  I  do 
speak  then,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  When  I  do  speak,  I 
shall  take  such  ground  as  I  deem  best  calculated  to  restore  peac«, 
harmony,  and  pros]>erity  to  the  country,  and  tend  to  the  perpetuity 
of  the  nation  and  the  liberty  of  these  States  and  these  people.  Tour 
worthy  mayor  has  expressed  the  wish,  in  which  I  join  with  him,  that 
it  were  convenient  for  me  to  remain  in  your  city  long  enough  to 
consult  your  merchants  and  manufacturers;  or,  as  it  were,  to  £st«n 
to  those  breathings  rising  within  the  consecrated  walls  wherein  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and,  I  will  add,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  were  originally  framed  and  adopted.  I  assure  yon 
and  your  mayor  that  I  had  hoped  "on  this  occasion,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions during  my  life,  that  I  shall  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
teachings  of  these  holy  and  most  sacred  walls.  I  have  never  asked 
anything  that  does  not  breathe  from  those  walls.  AH  my  polir 
caf  warfare  has  been  in  favor  of  the  teachings  that  come  fo:  ' 
from  these  sacred  walls.  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunni 
and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  ever  I  prove  fall 
to  those  teachings.  FeUow.citizeu8,  1  have  addressed  you  longed 
than  I  expected  to  do,  and  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  goou-nigbt. 
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February  22.  1861.— Address  in  iNDEPENUBSiCB  Ball, 
Phiudelphu. 

Mr.  Cuyhr:  I  am  tilled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  mvse. 
standing  in  this  place,  where  were  collected  together  thf  wistloi^ 
the  patriotism,  the  devotion  to  principle,  from  which  sprang  tl' 
institutions  under  which  we  live.  You  nave  kindly  suggested  ton 
that  in  my  hands  is  the  task  of  restoring  peace  to  our  distrM ' 
country.    I  oan  say  in  retnm,  sir,  that  all  tne  political  •     " 
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entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them, 
from  the  sentiments  which  originated  in  and  were  given  to  tie  world 
from  this  halL  I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politically,  that  did  not 
spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers  which  were  incurred 
by  the  men  who  assembled  here  and  fram^  and  adopted  that  Dec- 
laration. I  have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  endured  by  * 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved  that  independence. 
I  have  often  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  iaea  it  was 
that  kept  this  Cfonf  ederacv  so  lon^  together.  It  was  not  the  mere 
matter  of  separation  of  tne  colonies  from  the  motherland,  but  that 
sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty 
not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for 
all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time 
the  weights  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that 
all  should  have  an  equal  chance.  This  is  the  sentiment  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now,  mv  friends,  can  this  coun- 
try be  saved  on  that  basis  T  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one  of 
the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.  if  it  cannot 
be  savra  upon  that  principle,  it  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if  this 
country  cannot  be  saved  witnout  giving  up  that  principle,  I  was  about 
to  say  1  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender  it. 
Now,  in  my  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  is  no  need  of 
bloodshed  and  war.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  such  a  course ;  and  I  may  say  in  advance  that  there  will  be  no 
bloodshed  unless  it  is  forced  upon  the  government.  The  govern- 
ment will  not  use  force,  unless  force  is  used  against  it. 

My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unprepared  speech.  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  called  on  to  sav  a  word  when  I  came  here.  I  supposed  I  was 
merely  to  do  something  toward  raising  a  fla^.  I  may,  therefore, 
have  said  something  inoiscreet.  [Cries  of  "  No,  no."]  But  I  have 
said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  Almighty  Gkni,  to  die  by. 


February  22, 1861.— Address  on  Raising  a  Flag  over 
Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Fellow-citizens:  I  am  invited  and  called  before  you  to  particijjate  in 
raising  above  Independence  Hall  the  flag  of  our  country,  with  an  ad- 
ditional star  upon  it.^  I  propose  now,  in  advance  of  performing  this 
very  pleasant  and  complimentary  duty,  to  say  a  few  words.  I  pro- 
pose to  say  that  when  the  flag  was  originally  raised  here,  it  had  but 
thirteen  stars.  I  wish  to  calljrour  attention  to  the  fact  that,  under 
the  blessing  of  Qod,  each  additional  star  added  to  that  fla^  has  given 
additional  prosperity  and  happiness  to  this  countrjr,  until  it  has  ad- 
vanced to  its  present  condition ;  and  its  welfare  in  the  future,  as 
well  as  in  the  past,  is  in  your  hands.  Cultivating  the  spirit  that 
animated  our  fathers,  who  gave  renown  and  celebrity  to  this  hall, 

1  The  State  of  Kansas,  which  was  admitted  into  the  Union  January  29, 1861. 
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cherishiDg  that  fraternal  feeline  which  has  so  long  chara^-l 
a  natlOD,  excluding  passion,  UT temper,  and  precipitate  a 
oceasioiiB,  I  think  we  may  promise  ourselves  that  not  only  the  Qew_ 
star  placed  upon  that  Bag  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  there  to  our 
permanent  prosperity  for  years  to  come,  but  additional  ones  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  placed  tiere  until  we  shall  number,  as  it  was 
anticipated  by  the  great  historian,  five  hundred  millions  of  happy 
and  proaperouB  people. 

With  these  few  remarks  I  proceed  to  the  very  agreeable  daty 
assigned  to  me. 


February  22,  1861. — Reply  to  GIovernor  Cuktin  OP 

Pennsylvania,  at  Harrisburo. 

Oavenwr  Curtin  and  Citkens  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania :  Perhaj 


ham 

the  best  thing  that  I  could  do  would   be  simply  to  indorse  toe 
patriotic  and  eloquent  speech  which  your  governor  has  just  made  in 
your  hearing.     I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am  unable  to  address  to  yotf* 
anything  so  appropi-iate  as  that  which  he  has  uttered.  J 

Reference  has  been  made  by  him  to  the  distraction  of  the  publiv 
mind  at  this  time  and  to  the  great  task  that  is  before  me  in  entering' 
upon  the  administration  of  the  General  Government.     With  all  the 
eloquence  and  ability  that  your  governor  brings  to  this  tht-me,  I  am 

Jnite  sure  he  does  not  —  in  hiB  sitnation  he  cannot  —  appreciate  a» 
do  the  weight  of  that  great  responsibility.  I  feel  that,  under  God, 
in  the  strength  of  the  arms  and  wisdom  of  the  heads  of  these  masses, 
after  all,  must  be  my  support.  As  I  have  often  bad  ocx;asion  to  say, 
I  repeat  to  you  —  I  am  quit*  sure  I  do  not  deceive  myself  when  I  twi 
you  I  bring  to  the  work  an  honest  heart;  I  dare  not  tell  you  that  I 
bring  a  head  sufKcient  for  it  K  my  own  strength  should  fail,  I  shall 
at  least  fall  back  upon  these  masses,  who,  I  think,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances will  not  fail. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  peaceful  principles  upon  which  tfata 
great  commonwealth  was  originally  settled.  Allow  me  to  add  my 
meed  of  praise  to  those  peaceful  principles.  I  hope  no  one  uf  the 
Friends  who  originally  settled  here,  or  who  lived  here  since  that 
time,  or  who  lives  here  now,  has  been  or  is  a  more  devoted  lovor  o| 
peace,  harmony,  and  concord  than  my  humble  s 

While  I  Iiave  been  proud  to  see  to-day  the  finest  militarv  array,  1 
think. that  I  have  ever  seGn,aIlowme  to  say,in  regard  to  tnoscmetu 
that  thev  give  hope  of  what  may  be  done  when  war  is  inevitable^ 
But,  at  the  same  time,  allow  me  to  espresa  the  hope  that  in  the  shw. 
ding  of  blood  their  ser\'ices  mav  never  be  needed,  especially  in  tbd 
shedding  of  fraternal  blood.  It  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  presen 
the  peace  of  this  country  so  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  done  congia 
tently  with  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Witl 
my  consent,  or  without  my  great  displeasure,  this  eountty  shal 
never  witness  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blitod  in  fraternal  strife. 

And  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  as  I  have  made  many  speeches,  will 
you  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell  t 
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February  22,  1861. — ^Address  to  the  Legislature  op 
Pennsylvania,  at  Harrisbubg. 

Mr.  8pedker  of  the  Senate^  and  also  Mr.  Speaker  of  the  Home  of 
BepreseniativeSy  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania:  I  appear  before  yon  only  for  a  very  few  brief  re- 
marks in  response  to  what  has  been  said  to  me.  I  thank  von  most 
sincerely  for  this  reception,  and  the  generous  words  in  which  sup- 
port has  been  promised  me  upon  this  occasion.  I  thank  your  great 
commonwealth  for  the  overwhelming  support  it  recently  gave,  not 
me  personally,  but  the  cause  which  I  think  a  just  one,  in  the  late 
election. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact — the  interesting  fact  perhaps 
we  should  say — that  I  for  the  first  time  appear  at  the  capitcQ  of  tne 

freat  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  upon  the  birthday  of  the 
ather  of  his  Country.  In  connection  with  that  beloved  anniver- 
sary connected  with  the  history  of  this  country,  I  have  already  gone 
through  one  exceedingly  interesting  scene  this  morning  in  the  cere- 
monies at  Philadelphia.  Under  the  kind  conduct  of  gentlemen  there, 
I  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing  in  old  In- 
dependence Hall  to  have  a  few  words  addressed  to  me  there,  and 
opening  up  to  me  an  opportunity  of  manifestinj^  my  deep  regret 
that  I  had  not  more  time  to  express  something  of  mv  own  feelings 
excited  by  the  occasion,  that  had  been  really  the  feelings  of  my 
whole  life. 

Besides  this,  our  friends  there  had  provided  a  magnificent  flag  of 
the  country.  They  had  arranged  it  so  that  I  was  given  the  honor  of 
raising  it  to  the  head  of  its  staff,  and  when  it  went  up  I  was  pleased 
that  it  went  to  its  place  by  the  strength  of  my  own  feeble  arm. 
When,  according  to  the  arrangement,  the  cord  was  pulled,  and  it 
floated  gloriousfy  to  the  wind,  without  an  accident,  in  the  bright, 
glowing  sunshine  of  the  morning,  I  could  not  help  hoping  that  there 
was  in  the  entire  success  of  that  beautiful  ceremony  at  least  some- 
thing of  an  omen  of  what  is  to  come.  Nor  could  I  help  feeling  then, 
as  I  have  often  felt,  that  in  the  whole  of  that  proce^ing  I  was  a  very 
humble  instrument.  I  had  not  provided  the  flag;  I  had  not  made 
the  arrangements  for  elevating  it  to  its  place )  I  had  applied  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  even  my  feeble  strength  in  raising  it.  In  the 
whole  transaction  I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  had  arranged 
it,  and  if  I  can  have  the  same  generous  cooperation  of  the  people  of 
this  nation,  I  think  the  flag  of  our  country  may  yet  be  kept  flaunt- 
ing gloriously. 

I  recur  for  a  moment  but  to  repeat  some  words  uttered  at  the 
hotel  in  regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  military  support 
which  the  General  Government  may  expect  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  in  a  proper  emergency.  To  ^ard  against  any  pos- 
sible mistake  do  I  recur  to  this.  It  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  I 
contemplate  the  possibility  that  a  necessity  may  arise  m  this  country 
for  the  use  of  the  military  arm.  While  I  am  exceedingly  gratifled  to 
see  the  manifestation  upon  your  streets  of  your  military  force  here, 
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and  exceedingly  gratified  at  your  promise  to  use  that  force  upon  i 
proper  emergency — while  I  make  these  acknowledgments  I  desire  tl 
repeat,  in  order  to  preclude  any  possible  misconstruction,  that  I  dff 
most  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  have  no  use  for  them ;  that  it  will 
never  become  their  duty  to  shed  blood,  and  most  especially  never  to 
shed  fraternal  blood.  I  promise  that  so  far  an  I  may  have  wisdom 
to  direct,  if  so  painful  a  result  shall  in  any  wise  be  brought  about,  it 
shall  be  through  no  fault  of  mine. 

Allusion  has  also  been  made  by  one  of  your  honored  speakers  to 
some  remarks  recently  made  by  myself  at  Pittsburg  in  regard  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  especial  interest  of  this  great  common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  I  now  wish  only  to  say  in  regard  to  that 
matter,  that  the  few  remarks  which  I  uttered  on  that  occasion  were 
rather  carefully  worded.  I  took  pains  that  they  should  be  bo.  I 
have  seen  no  occasion  since  to  add  to  them  or  subtract  from  them, 
I  leave  Ihem  precisely  as  they  stand,  adding  only  now  that  I  am 
pleased  to  have  an  expression  from  you,  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania, 
signifying  that  they  are  satisfactory  to  you.  i 

An^  now,  gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  CommoiM 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  allow  me  again  to  Fetum  to  yon  my  moC 
sincere  thanks. 


Febmary  27, 1861.— Reply  to  tbe  Mayor  op  Washinoton,  D.  i 

Mr.  Mayor:  I  thank  you,  and  through  you  the  municipal  authon 
ties  of  this  cit^who  accompany  you,  for  this  welcome.  And  as  it  9 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  since  the  present  phase  of  politics  has  prC 
aent*d' itself  in  this  country,  that  I  have  said  anything  pubRt^' 
within  a  re^on  of  country  where  the  institution  of  slavery  exists,! 
will  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  I  think  very  much  of  the  ill  fe«r 
ing  that  has  existed  and  still  exists  between  the  people  in  the  sectio) 
from  which  I  came  and  the  people  here,  is  dei>eude!it  upon  a  r-'- 
understanding  of  one  another.  I  therefore  avail  myself  of  I 
opportunity  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  all  the  gentlemen  preseol 
that  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any  other  than  as  kind^ 
feelings  toward  you  as  to  the  people  of  my  own  section.  I  have  aw 
now,  and  never  have  had,  any  disposition  to  treat  you  in  any  respect 
otherwise  than  as  my  own  neighbors.  I  have  not  now  any  purpose 
to  withhold  from  you  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Constituhon,  under 
any  circumstances,  that  I  would  not  feel  myself  constrained  to  with- 
hold from  my  own  neighbors;  and  I  hope,  in  a  word,  that  when  we 
shall  become  better  acquainted  — and  I  say  it  with  great  confidence 
— we  shall  like  each  other  better.  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of 
this  reception.  "^ 

February  28,  1861.—  Reply  to  a  Seeenade  at  WAsniNQTON,  D.  ( 

My  Friends  ;  I  suppose  that  I  may  take  this  as  a  compliment  p 
to  me,  and  as  such  please  accept  my  thanks  for  it.  I  have  reae' 
this  city  of  Washington  under  circumatances  oonsiderably  diffw 
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from  those  under  which  any  other  man  has  ever  reached  it.  I  am 
here  for  the  purpose  of  taking  an  ofScial  position  amongst  the  people, 
almost  all  of  whom  were  politically  opposed  to  me,  and  are  yet  op- 
posed to  me,  as  I  suppose. 

I  propose  no  lengthy  address  to  you.  I  only  propose  to  say,  as  I 
did  on  yesterday,  when  your  worthy  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen 
called  upon  me,  that  I  tnought  much  of  the  ill  feeling  that  has  ex- 
isted between  you  and  the  people  of  your  surroundings  and  that 
people  from  among  whom  I  came,  has  depended,  and  now  depends, 
upon  a  misunderstanding. 

I  hope  that,  if  things  shall  go  alon^  as  prosperously  as  I  believe 
we  all  desire  they  may,  I  may  nave  it  m  my  power  to  remove  some- 
thing of  this  misunderstanding ;  that  I  may  oe  enabled  to  convince 
you,  and  the  people  of  your  section  of  the  country^  that  we  regard 
you  as  in  all  things  our  equals,  and  in  all  things  entitled  to  the  same 
respect  and  the  same  treatment  that  we  claim  for  ourselves ;  that 
we  are  in  no  wise  disposed,  if  it  were  in  our  power,  to  oppress  you, 
to  deprive  you  of  any  of  your  rights  under  tne  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  even  narrowly  to  split  hairs  with  you  in  regard  to 
these  rights,  but  are  determined  to  give  you,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
hands,  all  your  rights  under  the  Constitution  —  not  grudgingly,  but 
fully  and  fairly.  I  hope  that,  by  thus  dealing  with  you,  we  will  be- 
come better  acquainted,  and  oe  better  friends. 

And  now,  my  friends,  with  these  few  remarks,  and  again  returning 
my  thanks  for  this  compliment,  and  expressing  my  desire  to  hear  a 
little  more  of  your  good  music,  I  bid  you  good-night. 


March  1,  1861. —  Letter  to  Wm.  H.  Sewabd. 

{Private,) 

Willard's  Hotel,  Washington,  March  1, 1861. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Seward. 

Dear  Sir ;  If  a  successor  to  General  Twiggs  is  attempted  to  be 
appointed,  do  not  allow  it  to  be  done. 

Yours  in  haste,       A.  Lincoln. 


end  op  vol.  I. 


